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τὸν νῦν ἡγούμενον ἀββᾶν Κασιανόν, 
Σκυϑοπολίτην ὄντα τῷ γένει, 
ὀρϑόδοξόν τε ὄντα καὶ βίῳ καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένον. 


... the present hegoumen, abba Cassian, who is of Scythopolis by 
birth, orthodox, and adorned both in his conduct of life and in his 
teaching. 


Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci, AD 547/8. 


interdum coguntur loqui, non quod sentiunt, sed quod necesse est. 


[Christian authors] are sometimes compelled to say not what they 
[really] think, but what necessity dictates. 


Jerome, Epistula 49.13. 


And what the dead had no speech for, when living, 
They can tell you, being dead: the communication 
Of the dead is tongued with fire beyond the language of the living. 


So I assumed a double part, and cried 
And heard another's voice cry: ‘what! are you here?’ 


For last year’s words belong to last year’s language 
And next years words await another voice. 


Being between two lives—unflowering, between 
The live and the dead nettle. This is the use of memory: 


History may be servitude, 

History may be freedom. See, now they vanish, 

The faces and places, with the self which, as it could, loved them, 
To become renewed, transfigured, in another pattern. 


Those men, and those who opposed them 
And those whom they opposed 
Accept the constitution of silence. 


T.S. Eliot, Little Gidding 
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PREFACE 


The present volume, along with its sibling, A Newly Discovered Greek Father 
(Cassian the Sabaite eclipsed by John Cassian of Marseilles), which is pub- 
lished simultaneously in the same series, is the result of research initially 
set out to determine the real author of the Scholia in Apocalypsin. These 
Scholia were discovered in 1908, in Codex 573 of the Monastery of Meta- 
morphosis in Meteora, Greece, and Adolf von Harnack rushed into ascribing 
them to Origen, only four months after he saw them for the first time, in July 
1911. Never did this attribution enjoy unanimous acceptance by scholars ever 
since, hence this set of comments on part of John’s Apocalypse has remained 
an ‘orphan’ text, which made no mark in scholarship. My initial impression 
was that six months could suffice to determine their author, since mean- 
time several scholars had come up with different opinions with respect 
to authorship. It took me three years, only in order to reach the mistaken 
conclusion that the author of the Scholia is Theodoret of Cyrrhus heavily 
drawing on a lost commentary on the Apocalypse by Didymus the Blind. 
Only after I was granted access to the Codex itself did Cassian the Sabaite 
come into the scene as a commanding figure who claims our attention, 
and as an immensely erudite author who deserves a fair hearing. Therefore, 
this monograph is an argument establishing the existence of Cassian the 
Sabaite as a first-class Christian intellectual, following the study and critical 
edition of his texts included in the same Codex. He is the author of a vast 
number of theological tracts currently classified as spuria, such as De Trini- 
tate (Pseudo-Didymus), the Erotapokriseis by Pseudo-Caesarius, and several 
other pseudepigrapha. 

We come across an unknown Greek Father, who was condemned to spiri- 
tual death and total extinction, only because inquisitors of doctrine deemed 
him as a sympathizer of Origen and an admirer of Didymus the Blind and of 
Evagrius; in other words, an author who drew on ‘heretics’ into his own writ- 
ings. However, Cassian the Sabaite was in essence an Antiochene, who cher- 
ished the patrimony handed down by the great doctors of Antioch: Diodore 
of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and Nestorius to 
a certain extent. His association with all of these names, which emerges out 
of critical study of his texts, was sufficient reason for him to be regarded as 
a prime suspect of heresy. 
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The importance of pursuing this project turned out to lie not simply 
in the discovery of certain unpublished texts. The real treasure of Codex 
573 lies in what we learn about the turbulent times of Cassian of Sabaite. 
The sixth-century controversy over what 'Origenism' really meant during 
those times comes up as an issue that receives further light. In addition, we 
come across a learned employment of the Aristotelian thought, which had 
been cultivated by the great schools of Edessa and Nisibis. Furthermore, it 
turns out that Classical and Late-Antique Greek patrimony were alive well 
into the sixth century, despite intolerant fanaticism by intellectuals of the 
imperial church and oppression by a crude despot such as Justinian, who 
revelled in thinking of himself as a theologian. 

The real value of Cassian the Sabaite is that he shakes part of our tradi- 
tional knowledge, which we have been educated to take for granted. As a 
result, we realize that Theodoret was not the last great scholar of the early 
Christian era; Hellenism was not dead, not even moribund, at the time when 
Justinian closed down the Academy of Athens; what was styled 'Origenism' 
by that time, was a concoction by unlearned fanatic monks, who composed 
'anti-Origenistic' documents and anathemas, which Justinian simply signed 
for the sake of his political aims and sanctioned as 'edicts' of his own. 

These texts of Cassian the Sabaite treasure an abundant wealth of Greek 
as well as Christian learning and heritage. It is then only a supplementary 
conclusion that John Cassian’, the alleged ‘father of Western monasticism’, 
is only a figment fabricated by means of extensive blatant Medieval forgery. 
As a result, Cassian, a native of Scythopolis, monk and presbyter, who died 
an abbot of the Great Laura of Sabas on 20 July 548, was condemned to utter 
obliteration as an intellectual and author. All of his writings were attributed 
to stars of Christian theology that were long dead: these texts are currently 
known as ‘spuria’ ascribed to either Athanasius, or Theodoret, or Justin, 
or Gregory of Nyssa, or Basil of Caesarea, or others. At the same time, his 
monastic texts were determined as the work by a phantasmal figure called 
‘John Cassian’, allegedly a native of Scythia who lived in Marseilles. 

The ninth-century Codex 573 of Metamorphosis (the Great Meteoron) 
is the sole extant set of documents that can reveal this canard. It survived 
the rage of men and the frenzy of centuries by being hidden in a vault, only 
to be discovered in 1908, along with another 610 codices that had remained 
concealed in that monastery for centuries, and their existence was unknown 
even to the monks themselves. 

There are many voices coming out of the texts of Cassian that are in- 
cluded in this monument, which is as much a beautiful piece of art, as is 
it a meek and gentle record. The most humble, and yet most clear, of these 
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voices is the one of Cassian the Sabaite himself, resounding the Classical 
and Late Antique Hellenism, along with a glorious tradition of Christian 
scholarship. He put to use both traditions during the dark period of the 
530s and 540s. He did so vigorously and fruitfully, although it takes critical 
reading in order to realize that he applied his erudition in a clandestine 
manner. Now is the time to listen to this voice of Cassian the Sabaite, and to 
allow him to advise us that, in some important respects, the sixth century 
was somewhat different from what it is currently thought. 

Ithank Professor Jan den Boeft for having read the manuscripts himself, 
before they were sent out to anonymous readers. I am also grateful to him 
for his unfailing support and encouragement during a time of uncertainty, 
when I was groping for my own way in the open sea of this far-reaching 
research, the outcome of which was yet far from being clear. 

In the person of Publishing Manager Louise Schouten I thank Brill for 
including these books into this series, and for having assented to my wish to 
present the Codex-text and the monograph in two separate consecutive vol- 
umes. I also thank Editor Mattie Kuiper for her diligent care and kindness. It 
was a blessing that the typesetter that effected production of both volumes 
happened to be also a scholar of remarkable erudition, especially knowl- 
edge of Greek: through his several remarks, Johannes Rustenburg made a 
noteworthy contribution to the presentation of this edition, for which Iam 
profoundly grateful. 

I am grateful to Archbishop of Constantina, Aristarchos Peristeris, the 
Chief-Secretary of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, who 
granted me access to the treasures of the Patriarchal Library, he guided me 
personally through the manuscripts, and allowed me to use photos of sev- 
eral of the codices I explored. 

The inspiring love and support from my family has imbued this project, 
which resulted in three volumes. Acknowledgement of this is only a small 
token of my gratitude to my wife Eleni and to my beloved adolescent 
daughters Maritsa and Leto. 
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INTRODUCTION 


MONK CASSIAN, THE SABAITE OF SCYTHOPOLIS IN PALESTINE 
AND 
JOHN CASSIAN, THE SCYTHIAN OF MARSEILLES 


The Resurrection of an Eclipsed Author 


Meteora 


In July 2008 a ‘miracle’ happened: I was almost through with proofing my 
manuscript exploring the Scholia in Apocalypsin, which Adolph Harnack 
had falsely ascribed to Origen a century ago. My two-year exertions in order 
to be granted access to the Codex that incorporates the sole manuscript 
of the Scholia had been unsuccessful up until that time. Suddenly, though, 
an unexpected chain of events brought it about that the door of the Great 
Meteoron monastery was opened to me and I found myself studying the 
precious Codex and its palaeographical texts. 

The rock complex of Meteora in Thessaly, with impressive monasteries 
‘in the air’, perched on the summits and in the caves of the gigantic rocks, 
is regarded by some as a second Mount Athos. This is a token of Byzantine 
monasticism, which inspires pilgrims to scale the heights in order to visit the 
monastic settlements at Meteora. Their origin was the Scetis of Doupiani, 
in the early fourteenth century. Yet the real story began in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when the Athonite monk and hesychast Athanasius 
settled on the Broad Rock (Πλατὺς Λίθος) and founded there what was soon 
to become the Monastery of Metamorphosis, the Great Meteoron, which 
currently preserves Codex 573. 

This Codex of the Great Meteoron (the Metamorphosis Convent) has 
been surmised to be a tenth-century one, but my own opinion is that this is 
an early ninth-century manuscript.' Of its nearly three hundred folia, only 
the last forty-five were related to my topic at that time. Hence, on the last day 
of my study, I came to examine the book as a beautiful artefact ofan ancient 


! P. Tzamalikos, An Ancient Commentary on the Book of Revelation, A critical edition of 
the Scholia in Apocalypsin from an ancient manuscript with Commentary and an English 
translation, Cambridge University Press (forthcoming), Introduction, (‘The Codex’). Here- 
after, Scholia in Apocalypsin. 


2 INTRODUCTION 


epoch, when I noticed the rubric on top of the initial page of this elegant 
book. “The book of monk Cassian the Roman" (Κασσιανοῦ μοναχοῦ βιβλίον). 
Below that, a header introduced to the first text comprising this collection: 
“By monk Cassian the Roman, To Bishop Castor On the Rules and Regulations 
of the Coenobia in the East and Egypt" (Κασσιανοῦ μοναχοῦ Ῥωμαίου, πρὸς 
Κάστορα ἐπίσκοπον, Περὶ διατυπώσεως καὶ κανόνων τῶν κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ανατολὴν 
καὶ Αἴγυπτον κοινοβίων). It was only then that a phrase on the upper right 
side of folio 290", written by a later hand, made some sense: Κασιανοῦ τοῦ 
Ῥωμαίου μοναχοῦ.” 

The rubric, beautifully adorned, informs the reader that this is ‘the Book 
of monk Cassian the Roman’ (Κασσιανοῦ μοναχοῦ βιβλίον). The title of the 
first work follows: this is the beginning of the work addressed to Bishop 
Castor about the Institutions of the monasteries ‘in Egypt and in the East’. 
Therefore, all ofthe volume is 'Cassian's book'. In order that no doubt should 
remain to any future reader, an anonymous hand added this to the top of 
the last page. Folio 290" has a note in the upper margin going thus: κασιανου 
του ῥροµεου μοῦ, intending Κασσιανοῦ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου μοναχοῦ (‘monk Cassian 
the Roman’). A later hand advising posterity that the Scholia represent 
Cassian’s teaching evidently added this. This note is followed by a barely 
legible abbreviated note of the kind used in ancient codices, which, to the 
best of my ability, I could tentatively render thus: οὗ ὁμιλίαι πρὸς πάντα(ς) 
(‘whose [sc. Cassian’s] this [book] contains homilies to everyone’). Later 
though this hand is, it is still not a much later one. The text written on the 
top of that (last) page of the Codex is the concluding section of the Scholia, 
and advises that Cassian was involved either with the Scholia, or both with 
them and the rest of the book. In all probability this manuscript was copied 
from a book belonging to Cassian himself and my comparative studies have 
brought it about that the reproduction took place at the scriptorium of the 
Laura of Sabas. The Codex was copied by a monk called Theodosius (as well 
as one or two other monks) and the critical apparatus to the Scholia shows 
that the accompanying text of Revelation which Cassian used was one of 
Antiochene / Syrian rendering. We know of a certain Theodosius scribe in 
the monastery of the Stylites in Syria, working around the year 806 who was 
a Monophysite. However, a comparison of Codex 573 with Codex St. Sabas 
76, fol. 131—132' makes it all too evident that both codices (both dated to the 
ninth-tenth cent.) were written by the same hand, or at least, within the 
same scriptorium. 


? See this point canvassed in Scholia in Apocalypsin, Introduction. 
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The unknown later reader who made the note on top of folio 290’ con- 
firms that this was the Book of Cassian, as indicated on the first-page rubric, 
as well as on the internal face of the front cover. It seems that this reader 
knew that the anonyma Scholia were written by Cassian himself, hence the 
note on folio 290’. Following on with analysis, we now know that Cassian 
reproduced passages by Didymus, Clement of Alexandria and Theodoret, 
along with comments of his own which he wrote during his composition. 
Among other points, this is evident from the portion of Revelation 14:3- 
14:5 on folio 290°. This is of the same provenance as the one used in all 
the previous Scholia: it comes from a Syrian version and is (like the rest of 
the scriptural text) akin to the text K that Arethas later used with minor 
emendations of his own. 

By that time, I had reached the conclusion that the Scholia in Apoca- 
lypsin were a compilation by an Antiochene, who probably was Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus heavily quoting from the lost Commentary on the Apocalypse 
by Didymus the Blind, as well as from his own work on the Book of Par- 
alipomenon, plus a portion from Clement of Alexandria. It turned out that 
the author was Cassian, yet notthe one known from the Latin account about 
him, but another Cassian: a Sabaite monk, who was a spiritual offspring of 
the great Antiochene doctors (Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus) and of St Sabas himself. He was an intellectual of 
Antiochene extraction, who was born in Scythopolis in c. 470 and died an 
abbot of the renown Laura of Sabas on 2oth July, 548 AD. 

Up to that moment, my education had instructed me that Theodoret was 
the last scholar of Late Antiquity. I now believe that the Antiochene tra- 
dition lasted for another hundred years and Cassian himself was a great 
scholar, who took part in the Local Synod of Constantinople in 536, at a 
time when he lived and wrote at the monastery of the Akoimetoi. His texts 
tell us important things about Aristotle and Aristotelian tradition, about the 
Neoplatonism of Proclus, Damascius, Simplicius, as well as about Dionysius 
Areopagite, whom Cassian had definitely met personally. Cassian is also the 
author of a number of texts currently known as 'spuria' under the names 
of great Christian theologians. In like manner, the monastic texts of the 
present Codex have been attributed to Athanasius. He is the author of the 
text ascribed to Caesarius, the brother of Gregory of Nazianzus,’ as much as 
he is the author of De Trinitate, which has been falsely ascribed to Didymus 
the Blind.* In Cassian's text there is an abundance of instances revealing 


3 A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I. 
^ Op. cit. Appendix II. 
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an immensely erudite scholar, who knew Plato as much as Aristotle; he was 
aware of Classical poetry and prose in-as-much as he had read oriental writ- 
ings, such as those by Hermes Trismegistus or the Oracula Sibyllica. Explo- 
ration of the text by Cassian, which occupies the first 118 folia of the Codex, 
reveals much the same readings and liabilities of the author as the last 45 
folia of the same Codex, where the Scholia in Apocalypsin are located. Above 
all, he is a distinctly Antiochene scholar, who also shows himself a devout 
student of the Alexandrians—Origen, Didymus, Cyril. For indeed to the 
mainly Antiochene community of the Akoimetoi Origen was as much part 
of their patrimony as his detractors. Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, and Theodoret were as much so as Cyril, whereas the daemoniza- 
tion of Nestorius as well as Severus of Antioch had not touched them at all. 

This was precisely the ‘universal’ spirit of the community of the Akoime- 
toi in the sixth century. Thanks to the compilation of the Scholia in Apoc- 
alypsin by Cassian, when we now speak of ‘the most ancient commentary 
on the Apocalypse’, we actually go back by two more centuries, compared 
to what has been thought heretofore. For it is currently believed so far that 
Oecumenius’ Commentary on the Apocalypse, written during the 540s, is 
‘the most ancient commentary on the Apocalypse’ extant. Cassian, however, 
has preserved for us a very large part of Didymus’ own Commentary on the 
Apocalypse, which was written two centuries before Oecumenius set out 
to write his own commentary, indeed almost simultaneously with Cassian 
writing his own compilation of the Scholia. 


Cassian as an Intellectual 


Once discovered, an ancient manuscript deserves to be published on its own 
merits. In the process of this exploration, however, Cassian turned out to 
have important things to say. Following what I now claim to be a mythol- 
ogy that has been built upon the historical existence of a person called 
John Cassian’, I realised that what I styled ‘the resurrection of an author 
will not be easily allowed by current scholarhip dealing with the figment 
called ‘John Cassian’. This alleged Latin author is currently associated with 
religious allegiances, as well as with scholarly aspirations endeavouring to 
make him ‘the link between eastern and western monasticism’. I have no 
such allegiances and, as I have said in previous works of mine, I only wish to 
be an accurate scholar while being utterly disinterested in modern disputes 
between different Christian denominations. Since, however, religious inter- 
ests and scholarly aspirations are there anyway, my point calls for sound 
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and indisputable evidence, which is par excellence concerned with estab- 
lishing the existence of Cassian the Sabaite, the real Cassian. 

The Latin texts currently attributed to John Cassian’ are simply a forgery 
made out of the original Greek, written by a Greek-speaking author in ‘The 
book of Cassian the monk’ (which is the colophon of the Meteora Co- 
dex 573).° Latin translators have normally lengthened, as well as abridged, 
amended or omitted certain passages, which has resulted in a text suitable 
to a scholastic paraphrase of Cassian’s texts. The fable that ‘John Cassian’ 
was indeed the author of these renderings was thereby reinforced, at least 
in the minds of those to whom the original texts were not available. Besides, 
Greek translations of John Cassian’s’ works were produced and proliferated 
later, which contributed to the impression that Latin, not Greek, was their 
original language. Attentive scholars such as Franz Diekamp and Otto Chad- 
wick were not unwary, still they could not suspect that a Greek text such as 
that of Codex 573 was there to prove the ‘Latin-factor’ a mendacious inven- 
tion. 

Cassian was above all an intellectual monk; and yet his moral teaching 
is all but imposition of a stringent life on monks. He shapes his argument 
and mounts his replies taking into account the variety of human physical 
construction, character and needs, thus aspiring to being a corrector of the 
novice rather than a dogmatician. He wrote with animus, yet his animad- 
version is levelled against sin rather than sinners; his instruction aims at 
countering cogitation of evil rather than the subsequent evil action by all 
those who abjure worldly and sensual pursuits in order to live in unimpaired 
equanimity. Keeping pace with the gist of Origenism, Cassian inculcates 
righteousness with pious understanding and teaches that mastery of the 
body conduces to the apprehension of wisdom. For all this, he was as broad- 
minded a man as to refuse to impose universal rules offast, on account ofthe 
different physical construction of each human being. Each person needs a 
different amount and quality of food, which is a good reason for banning any 
universal regulation of fast. Despite its intellectualistic tenor, the text does 
not make as much ofthe dichotomy between matter and spirit as one might 


5 The Catalogue of the Meteora Manuscripts was published posthumously by the Centre 
for the Study of Medieval and Modern Hellenism at the Academy of Athens: Τὰ Χειρόγραφα τῶν 
Μετεώρων, Κατάλογος περιγραφικὸς τῶν χειρογράφων κωδίκων τῶν ἀποκειμένων εἰς τὰς Μονὰς 
τῶν Μετεώρων Ex τῶν καταλοίπων τοῦ Νίκου A. Βέη (The Manuscripts of Meteora: a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the manuscripts conserved in the monasteries of Meteora, published from 
the extant stuff initially compiled by Nikos A. Bees), Ακαδημία ᾿Αθηνῶν, Κέντρον Ἐρεύνης τοῦ 
Μεσαιωνικοῦ καὶ Νέου Ἑλληνισμοῦ, ᾿Αθῆναι, 1998, Τόμος A’, Τὰ Χειρόγραφα τῆς Μονῆς Μεταμορ- 
φώσεως. Volume 1 of the catalogues published by the Adacemy of Athens, pp. 598-601 & 681. 
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have expected. It was then natural that this set of texts became a compan- 
ion of monks, particularly neophytes, as indeed it also offered the basis for 
composing constitutions of new monasteries. For not only is daemonology 
an everyday concern to monks: anchorites are also satisfied that the dregs of 
evil still linger in the soul, even in one that has been reformed. It is impres- 
sive, however, that Cassian hardly ever perturbs his readers with stories of 
punishment after death, or at least he does so to the minimum possible, 
when he refers to the eight dispositions to evil. 

Once Cassian’s texts are scrutinised, one finds an entire library, both 
Christian and Greek, condensed in his succinct statements. In this library, 
the leading role is played not only by Gregory of Nyssa, Eusebius, Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus and Cyril of Alexandria, but also by Lucian of Samosata, Origen, 
Didymus, Evagrius, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Plutarch, Galen, Proclus, Sim- 
plicius, Damascius, John Philoponus. The writer clearly intended a return 
to intellectualism. In terms of philosophy, this means a return to the Greek 
patrimony. In terms of theology, this meant revisiting Origen. 

Cassian lived in an environment that encouraged struggle with the new 
challenges of the era. Whereas scholars in the capital (such as John Gram- 
maticus) endeavoured to cultivate the so-called neo-Chalcedonism, it 
seems that the monastic community of the Akoimetoi were more radical, 
and more tolerant to the notion of ‘heresy’ none the less. This means that 
the hypothecation of ‘long orthodox traditions’ being carried on in these 
texts should be avoided. The clergy and courtiers alike must have looked 
on the Akoimetoi with consternation, as something of a hotbed of libertine 
preaching. In contrast to the neo-Chalcedonians who sought a ‘third way’ by 
obscuring or eliminating uncomfortable terminology, it seems that in diver- 
gent approaches to Chalcedon, the Akoimetoi were seeing more homology 
than polarity, which in turn called for clarification rather than obscurity of 
the theological apparatus. This notwithstanding, forgeries that were pro- 
duced in their scriptorium represented defunct authorities as vatic figures 
being the mouthpieces of old ecclesiastical platitudes entertained within 
the new hot Christological context. This, however, eventually turned out to 
be a cause of discord rather than concord. 

This community was in effect a spiritual colony of Antioch in Con- 
stantinople. The monks of this monastery carried on the noble tradition 
of Antioch rather than Alexandria cherishing the textual tradition of such 
figures as Origen and Didymus, alongside Aristotle and his late antique com- 
mentators, such as Alexander of Aphrodisias. The community entertained 
mutual tolerance to divergent theological understanding between its own 
members. This I could style a sort of ‘Christian universalism’, meaning that 
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they drew without encumbrance on the entire Christian patrimony to no 
exclusion of authors that had been disputed as heretics, save the Arians. 
This is all too evident in Cassian's work. His predilection for the great Anti- 
ochene doctors such as Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Theodoret, is all too evident, and yet this does not overshadow his respect 
for Didymus, Cyril of Alexandria, the Cappadocians, Evagrius, and of course 
Origen, let alone his heavy liabilities to Aristotle, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
and Chrysippus. 

What makes Cassian's scholarship interesting is that he felt free to glean 
from all streams of Christian tradition, actually from all streams of thought, 
including the Greek patrimony and the Oriental lore. This means that 
despite specific streams of thought traced here and there in his writings, 
he actually saw one tradition available to him, which was the treasures of 
Christian and Greek patrimony. Cassian's work is a novel fusion. In what 
follows, it will be argued through evidence that this could have happened 
only during the first half of the sixth century. For we are faced with a new 
sort of style defiantly drawing on Greek lore, with no inflated despise against 
the very source of its own spiritual inspiration. Not only was Cassian famil- 
iar with Proclus' theology, but he was also immersed in the Neoplatonic 
currents of his own day. His aim however was not to row against the perse- 
cuted resplendence of Damascius and Simplicius. Rather, he sought to equip 
himself with the oars of that fresh Neoplatonic wisdom in order to arrive at 
Christian formulations that were called for by the sixth-century challenges. 
These challenges were not seen as mere doctrinal ones. The decline of the 
civic ethos was only a mirror of the decline of the monastic ethos, which 
ought to be a source of inspiration and yet it was not. If these writings emit 
an aroma of munificence, this is so because the author takes this virtue into 
counsel against covetousness, vainglory, greed, pride,—in short, passions 
that flourished in society only because they burgeoned within monasteries 
in the first place. Put differently, the veracity of Cassian's purpose cannot 
be assessed apart from the alimentary social setting and chain of events, 
which at his time both nourished and were nourished by the decline of the 
monastic ethos. His purpose, therefore, is to contribute to adjudication of 
the ravages of his time by supplying not only a nursery of prototypal monas- 
tic paradigm and rigour, but also an operative exemplar for a way out of 
this exigency by means of both righteous ethos and intellectual enlighten- 
ment. 

With Cassian's texts we come upon an unabashed revolt against the offi- 
cial state renouncing Classical Greek lore. This is availed of to the extreme, 
thus marking an audacious revival of the spirit of acquiescence to these 
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sages of the ‘outsiders’ that had been condemned in the person of Ori- 
gen. Despite the hostility that was aired in the official environment of his 
epoch, Cassian’s work turns out to be a milestone marking a decisive shift 
from the professed anti-Hellenism of Justinian's era towards a spirit openly 
embracing the Greek patrimony—a process that culminated with Photius 
and, later still, with Michael Psellus. This process resulted in the empire’s 
physiognomy transformed into a Greek one. It is an irony of history that 
this course, though clandestine and risky, was initiated during Justinian’s 
reign. The monastery of the Akoimetoi was the isolated milieu where the 
eggs of this bold and libertarian attitude were hatched. Justinian himself 
was aware of this fatal process. Even though he issued his Novellae in Greek, 
he refers to Latin as the ‘language of our fathers” in a sentiment of nostal- 
gia, indeed with a taciturn mourning for the Roman character of the empire 
doomed to be lost to the Greek. He was of course the source of all power, 
which was actually put to use: the Akoimetoi were written off and after 534 
their monastery entered a process of decline, which resulted in ruin. How- 
ever, the present texts reveal that much of their treasure was rescued by the 
amiable environment of the monastery of Studios, with Theodore Studites 
being the intellectual who saw the value of their heritage, and the impor- 
tance of Cassian himself.” 

Cassian was a Christian by upbringing and no doubt he took pride in 
himself having been personally trained during his boyhood by St Sabas 
himself. Though careful he appears to expound what he saw as orthodox 
dogma, he does not care to extol Christian superiority. His style is far too 
distant from the tedious pertinacity of old-time converts, who had chosen to 
see in paganism nothing but a simple-minded practice of idolatry, and had 
presumed that all ‘the outsiders’ had cared to treasure was the licentious 
conduct of their gods and the abominable trappings of the mysteries. In De 
Trinitate he quotes heavily from ‘the outsiders’ (οἱ ἔξω) in order to make 
the point that they said certain divine things as well as Christians did. In 
other words, he does not feel he is at war with either the Greek spirit 
or the Oriental one. The schizophrenic early Christian attitude aiming at 
daemonising and exorcising the Greek lore, while drawing on that in order 
to produce a Hellenized Christianity, was now past. Once the author of De 
Trinitate comes upon an 'outside' asseveration making the same point as 


5 See p. 239. 
7 See infra, pp. 209; 234. 
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Christian literature does, he says so, although he refrains from assessing the 
comparative value of either of them. This was the culmination of a process 
of conflict. During the sixth century this process reached a peak, and started 
to decline thereafter. It is certainly not a coincidence that all those who 
saw the value of the ‘outside’ lore and made something of it were either 
anathematised (Origen, Didymus, Evagrius, Philoponus) or placed sub par 
(Clement of Alexandria, even Gregory of Nyssa), or indeed extinguished 
altogether from and by the imperial intellectual mindset, which is indeed 
the case with Cassian. 

Three years after the Local Synod of Constantinople, in 536, where Cas- 
sian was present as a delegate of the Laura of Sabas (since he happened to 
be present in the capital at the time) he moved to the monastery of Souka 
where he became abbot to remain there until October, 447. Holding views 
of this kind (which must have been appalling to some monks in the region) 
was not the best credential to make him popular with the so-called anti- 
Origenist party. For this party, if we are to believe the chronicler-monk 
Cyril of Scythopolis (525—558), did not include the most ingenious of intel- 
lectuals. Cyril dreaded the 'Origenists' on account of their scholarship and 
mental qualities. This must have been a reason for Cassian to choose to 
live in Constantinople after the death of his tutor Sabas, in 532. Had he 
continued to live in the Laura, he would have had to observe the common 
ordinances established therein, and to be vexed by the shortcomings of a 
fanatical climate amid different parties cherishing different values, differ- 
ent aspirations and different levels of education. This means that he had 
to take sides, indeed with regard not only to the patrimony of theological 
knowledge, but also to everyday communal principles and priorities, which 
is why he describes current state of monastic affairs as sheer decay. Cas- 
sian succeeded in becoming acceptable by the two parties. As a result, and 
already having been an abbot of Souka for eight years, he was summoned 
to become abbot of the Great Laura in 548, at the recommendation of Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, with the consent of the strong Origenistic group which 
by that time had taken hold of the Laura of Sabas. This assignment was a 
compromise-solution between the two conflicting parties, at a time of pas- 
sionate Origenistic controversy with Origenists having the upper hand. He 
was after all a well-respected intellectual and writer. Being a hegoumenos 
in a certain monastery and subsequently transferred to another was a very 
exceptional event. This bespeaks the distress felt by the Patriarch and the 
monks of all parties interested in the election of a suitable abbot: Cassian 
was acceptable by all those living in the Great Laura, especially the power- 
ful Origenists. 
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The monastery of Souka has been identified with the monastery of Chari- 
ton.’ It was located south east of Jerousalem, as far from Bethlehem as 
the Great Laura was to the east. Southeast farther still, the New Laura was 
located at a distance that was half as far as the Great Laura was. This is the 
place where the renowned coenobite Cyriacus (448—557) lived, whose biog- 
raphy (indeed hagiography) Cyril of Scythopolis wrote. 

It seems however that Cassian's reputation underwent a sea change after 
his death in 548. The custodians of orthodoxy kept an open file against his 
name for the next decades, which turned out to be centuries. His writings 
survived, yet transcribed under names of old authorities, and he himself 
was condemned to spiritual death and scholarly extinction. He thus suffered 
the 'second-death' mentioned in the book of Revelation, of which he made 
much in his own Scholia in Apocalypsin. The feigned anachronistic author- 
ship ascribed to ‘John Cassian’ is only part of this development. 

The texts that are included in Codex 573 are imbued by a prodigious 
Greek Classical lore, at a time when Hellenism was still a cause of defama- 
tion rather than adulation. The lesson Cassian had learnt as an Antioch- 
ene was that Aristotle rather than Plato was more appropriate in afford- 
ing a sophisticated account of the doctrine. Following his great masters 
(Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret) he viewed Alexan- 
drian Platonism as the cause of much theological aberration. At the same 
time though it was clear that there was an enormous treasure enshrined 
in the works of Alexandrian doctors such as Origen, Didymus, and Cyril 
of Alexandria, which no one could afford not to take advantage of. Now, 
after a century since the passionate debate between Theodoret and Cyril of 
Alexandria, it was clear that there were no substantial differences between 
the two masters, especially with respect to Christology.? An Antiochene 
though he was, Cassian saw the feat of the church of Alexandria, namely 
canons and formulations of both scripture and doctrine. Redundant as his 
admonition may appear to a modem reader, or to a well-groomed audience, 
the gist of it should not elude us: Cassian carries on the shift marked by the 
Evagrian return to the Origenist legacy, namely, return to intellectualism, 
andhe seeks to build on the ancestral wisdom by crowning faith with knowl- 
edge. 

The fact that Cassian seeks to inspire a fresh start of a monasticism 
cherishing knowledge as much as uprightness, should not be obscured by 


8 See Y. Tsafir, L. Segni, J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani Judaea Palaestina, Jerusalem 


1994, p. 236. 
9 See Scholia in Apocalypsin, Introduction. 
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the ostensible wish for mere ‘return’ to the ethos of the ancient anchorites. 
The heroes of his dialogues only make up the scenery for Cassian himself to 
teach.!° Whereas they declare themselves ‘ignorant’ and ‘simpletons’, they 
are made to entertain a highly refined Aristotelian language, with nuances 
that many modern Aristotle-scholars are simply not aware of." Therefore, 
the apparent simplicity of Cassian’s writings should not delude us. As a 
matter of fact, they are works calling for proficient readers. For beyond their 
outwardly simple words used by the staged anchorites, these characters are 
the vigorous proof of monks embracing intellectual analysis. In other words, 
they employ an attitude which is far too different from the fourth-century 
monastic ideal of mere praxis. They advance the ideal of knowledge that 
bred the great theologians of old, who in effect had set out to improve on 
the Origenist legacy. 

This is why Cassian’s writings are more than a prolonged and dextrous 
wrestling with the difficulties of monastic life. Whether aware of it or not, 
he brought Origen to the fore. Some of his statements bear on tenets that 
were branded ‘Origenistic’, although Origen himself never actually held 
them. He definitely drew on Didymus as much as he did on Cyril. In his 
writings the Antiochene spirit prevails, yet Alexandria is present, even 
if sometimes only in terms of terminology rather than specific doctrinal 
points of view. Above all, Cassian is the best pupil of Gregory of Nyssa 
and draws on him abundantly, in precisely the same sense Gregory himself 
was the best pupil of Origen. At the same time, the Greek Classical prose, 
poetry, Aristotle and his commentators (from Alexander of Aphrodisias 
to John Philoponus) make a distinctive mark, along with the Neoplatonic 
patrimony of Proclus, Simplicius, and Damascius. In Cassian’s texts the 
affinities with Simplicius and Damascius are so striking (and, sometimes, 
with no other parallel) that one can hardly escape surmising that there 
had been a personal acquaintance between Cassian and these philosophers, 
either in the region of Antioch, or in Constantinople. 

To a certain extent, I have explored the close relation between Simplicius 
and the text of De Trinitate, and I suggest that Simplicius’ Commentarius 
in Epicteti Enchiridion probably bespeaks a personal relation between this 
Neoplatonist philosopher and Cassian." I also suggest that when Cassian 


10 Cf. Photius referring to Caesarius’ dialogue as only a literary scheme staged by the 
author. Bibliotheca, Codex 210, p. 168b: Εἰς ἐρωτήσεις δὲ καὶ ἀποκρίσεις μεθ’ ὑποβολῆς προσώπων 
τὸ τοῦ λόγου σχῆμα πεποίηται. Full text in Appendix III. 

11 Cf. the distinction between σκοπὸς and τέλος in edition volume, Cod. p. 57" and note 7 


(pp. 216-217). 
1? A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix II. 
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makes the threefold classification of human ‘established habit’ (ἕξις) in 
babyish (νηπιώδης), practical (πρακτική) and cognitive (γνωστική), he be- 
speaks a certain close relation to the Neoplatonist master. A unique analysis 
by Simplicius advises that this was in fact a classification made by Epicte- 
tus: men are classified under the labels of 'idiots', those 'progressing', and 
‘philosophers’. The first group corresponds to Cassian's 'babyish' character, 
the second to the ‘practical’ and the third to the ‘cognitive’. 

When Cassian expresses the notion of something involving ‘much diffi- 
culty’ through the expression δυσχέρειαν πολλὴν εἶναι,'’ he actually uses an 
Aristotelian formula. Although Aristotelian commentators followed this 
usage (from Alexander of Aphrodisias to Eustratius of Nicaea, and certainly 
Simplicius), Cassian is the sole Christian author to entertain this. Like- 
wise, the elegant expression λύεται ἡ ζήτησις (‘the quest is now resolved’), 
which had remained out of use for centuries, revived in the sixth century 
through Cassian and Simplicius." By the same token, the expression τελει- 
οτάτη ἀρετὴ! (‘most perfect virtue’) comes from Chrysippus and only a 
handful of authors used it. Of Christian authors alongside Cassian, it was 
only Theodoret who entertained both this notion and expression,'? which is 
absent from the parallel Latin text.” Besides, Cassian's term δυσαπόβλητος 
(‘one who is hard to expel)? only tells us that he used an epithet which oth- 
erwise remained exclusive to Aristotelian commentators. So was the expres- 


13 See endnotes 11, 12 (pp. 351-353) to the Greek text, De Panareto, p. 102’. Cf. Simplicius, 
Commentarius in Epicteti Enchiridion, p. 132. 

14 See endnote 37 (p. 227) to the Greek text, ScetPatr, Cod. p. 61’. 

15 Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1091b22; (Cf. 1085b17; 1086b12); De Partibus Animalium, 645a28; 
Politica, 1261a10; 1263a22; 1335a2. 

16 See Cod. p. 112" and note 27 (p. 362) in edition volume. 

17 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 5" and note n (p. 70) in edition volume. 

18 Chrysippus, Fragmenta Logica et Physica, Fr. 459: ἀρετὴν δὲ σπουδαίων τελειοτάτην. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Lysia, 9: κρατίστην ἁπασῶν ἀρετὴν xoi τελειοτάτην. Philo, De 
Abrahamo, 16-117: αὔρᾳ τινὶ τελειοτάτης ἀρετῆς ἐπιπνευσθέντα. De Specialibus Legibus (lib. i- 
iv), 2.68: τὸν τῶν ἀνθρώπων βίον ἐπιδοῦναι πρὸς ἀρετὴν τελειοτάτην. De Aeternitate Mundi, 75 
(quoting Chrysippus): ἀρετὴν δὲ σπουδαίων τελειοτάτην. Iamblichus, Protrepticus, p. 114: καὶ 
τὴν τελειοτάτην ἀρετὴν γιγνώσκειν δικαιοσύνην, ἧς συμπληρωτικαὶ αἱ λοιπαὶ καὶ ἧς ἄνευ τῶν ἄλλων 
οὐδὲν ὄφελος. John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, v. 13,1, pp. 145-146: ᾧ 
γὰρ φρόνησις πάρεστι, πάντα γνώριμα τὰ πρακτέα: τελειοτάτη γάρ ἐστιν ἀρετή. 

19 Theodoret, Quaestiones In Octateuchum, p. 207: καὶ μαρτυρεῖ δὲ τῇ τελειοτάτῃ ἀρετῇ τοῦ 
νομοθέτου τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἡ παροινία. Interpretatio in Psalmos, PG.80.1117.42—44: 'O δὲ Δεσπότης 
Χριστὸς τὴν τελειοτάτην δεικνὺς ἀρετήν, ἔφη, 

20 Cf. Institutiones, IV.7, PL.49.161B: alii traditur seniori, qui decem junioribus praeest, 
quos sibi creditos ab abbate instituit pariter, et gubernat: secundum illud scilicet quod 
ordinatum in Exodo legimus per Moysen. 

?! OctoVit, p. 30". 
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sion about ‘those who are excellent and good’ (τοῖς σπουδαίοις καὶ καλοῖς),22 
which is one more token of Cassian’s Aristotelian learnedness and did not 
enjoy due attention, until conspicuous Aristotelian commentators such as 
Alexander of Aphrodisias and John Philoponus took this seriously. The for- 
mula never attracted Christian authors, which attests to Cassian’s personal 
education. Unique instances of this kind bring Cassian’s special spiritual 
relation with Theodore Studites to the fore, since canvassing of the texts 
reveals tens of instances where Theodore turns out to be a staunch follower 
of Cassian’s language and the Studite environment turns out to be the place 
where Cassian’s treasures were preserved and cherished. 

Philological and philosophical exploration of Cassian’s text reveals a 
clandestine interplay between Christian theologians, on the one hand, and 
Proclus, Damascius and Simplicius on the other, which took place under the 
nose of imperial autocracy. It then becomes quite plain that Neoplatonism 
was a stock that Christians have been more eager to appropriate than 
the Neoplatonists to share. In view of condemned Christian theologians 
who are shown to have been heavily involved in Cassian’s education and 
writings, it could be claimed that somehow these texts adumbrate a deviant 
Christianity. This may be true. But were that the case, this is an aberrance 
of a remarkable tenacity and refinement. 

Out of this give-and-take, only the Areopagite escaped condemnation 
and survived, perhaps because his fanciful adumbration of ‘divine hierar- 
chies’ was too fascinating to jettison, notwithstanding his Origenism and 
implicit Monophysitism imbuing his texts, alongside crude Neoplatonic 
adaptations. 


The Akoimetoi 


Any Syrian or Antiochene monk was quite at home living at the Akoimetoi 
(‘sleepless monks’), whose roots were in fact Syrian. The founder of the 
institution was Alexander (c. 350-430), who engaged in monastic life in 
Syria in c. 380, and went to Constantinople after 404, the same year when he 


22 Const, p. 18". See endnote 21 (p. 73) to the Greek text. 

?3 Rudolf Riedinger, "Akoimeten", Theologische Realenzyklopádie, Pt. 2 (1978), p. 149. Also, 
Vernace Grumel, Acémétes, Dictionnaire de spiritualite, 1 (1937), pp. 169—176. Jules Pargoire, 
Acémétes, Dictionnaire d'archeologie chretienne et de liturgie, 1/1 (1907), 307—321. S. Vailhé, 
Acémétes, Dictionnaire d'histoire et de geographie ecclesiastique, 1 (1912), pp. 274-281. How 
did the community of Akoimetoi fare until the eighth century, see Peter Hatlie, The Monks 
and Monasteries of Constantinople, ca. 350—850, Cambridge, 2007, passim. 
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appeared in Antioch to be thence expelled forthwith. Cassian himself was 
in a familiar milieu, not only because his writings make clear that Syria was 
his place, but also because his native Scythopolis was part of the Koile Syria. 
The relations between the Akoimetoi and the wider region of Palestine 
were close and both the Akoimetoi and the Great Laura were renowned 
for their libraries. The library of the Akoimetoi was later reproduced by 
its daughter-monastery of Studios,” through the exertions of the already 
mentioned famous abbot Theodore Studites, who created one of the greater 
scriptoria of his times there. The library of the Laura is mentioned in the 
Vita Stephani Sabaitae,^ which advises that Stephen had been appointed 
to care for the library when he became a cell dweller. It seems he used to 
take care of preservation and classification of books in his cell. The author 
of the collection of stories relating monastic experience entitled Pratum 
Spirituale (Λειμωνάριον), John Moschus (c. 550-619, born in Damascus), and 
his pupil Sophronius settled in the New Laura for a long period of time and 
used to visit the Great Laura frequently. The seventh-century Sabaite monk 
and abbot Antiochus of Palestine composed his Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae 
within the same premises drawing heavily on Cassian’s texts, as shown in 
Appendix I. It is then pretty plain that once intellectuals of this level were 
able to work in the Great Laura, there was a society of intellectual monks 
being around. There are testimonies of similar intellectual activity, as well 
as copying of manuscripts, in other desert monasteries, too. Among them 
the Laura of Souka appears, which is a telling fact explaining Cassian's 
decision to join the specific monastery upon his return to Palestine from 
Constantinople. 

The strictures against the Akoimetoi reflected on Cassian himself. He 
was vilified by different quarters competing for championing the imperial 
orthodoxy, which took no pride in the fact that an intellectual such as 
Cassian had decamped to Constantinople from Palestine. His teaching, no 
matter how prone to Origenistic tendencies or Nestorian sympathies, or 
tolerant of the Monophysite cause it was, was embraced (or tolerated) only 


24 Parts of that library were probably transferred to Studios, following the decline of the 
Akoimetoi, after their condemnation by Pope John II of Rome, on charges of Nestorianism 
in 534, instigated by Justinian. 

25 G. Garitte, "Le début de la Vie de S. Étienne le Sabaite tertouvé en arabe au Sinai", 
Analecta Bollandiana 77 (1959), 332—369, p. 354. 

26 R.P. Blake, “La litérature greque en Palestine au VIII siècle”, Le Muséon 78, 1965, pp. 367- 
380. S.H. Griffith, “Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in the 
Ninth Century: The Example of the Summa Theologiae Arabica’, Byzantion 56, 1986, pp. 17- 
138. A. Linder, “The Christian Communities in Jerusalem", in J. Prawer, ed., The History of 
Jerusalem: The Early Islamic Period (638-1099), Jerusalem (Hebrew), 1987, pp. 112-113. 
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so long as Justinian was seeking compromises with theological dissent and 
had not yet communicated his despotic resolutions to the clergy. 

I will canvass how Nestorius and the Monophysites entertained the 
notion of συνάφεια (‘coherence’) which makes plain that Cassian (and Cae- 
sarius, who is the selfsame person) applies the idea more or less in the same 
sense." Beyond such points, however, Cassian advises that ‘in another work 
of his’ (καθὼς γὰρ καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ εἴπομεν) he has argued that ‘the Holy Spirit 
does not give birth to progeny’ (τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον οὐ yevvà).^5 It was Nesto- 
rius who had made the notion of the Holy Spirit 'begetting (apud John 
3:3&3:7) a major point of dispute and he had himself defended his position 
vigorously, only to be followed by Cassian. 

Theologians used to quote John 3:3-7 conveniently, taking this to be- 
speak spiritual, ethical, and existential renewal: a rebirth, or a new life, 
through the sanctifying action of the Holy Spirit. Although the scriptural 
portion involves a notion of birth 'from the Spirit', almost no author took 
this statement to suggest that ‘the Holy Spirit’ gives any kind of ‘birth’ to any 
kind of offspring. Beside Nestorius himself, it was Cassian alone who felt it 
necessary to make the assertive proclamation that 'the Holy Spirit does not 
give birth to’ progeny (τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον οὐ γεννᾷ). As was the case with the 
implicit homage Cassian used to pay to Origen, this was in effect his manner 
to pay his respects to Nestorius, too. His statement is practically a confident 
Nestorian echo and a courageous defence of his compatriot. No matter what 
his dissent from Nestorius, this did not go as far as to disown the feeling of 
spiritual alliance with a doctor who had stood up against the Alexandrian 
extreme apotheosis of Christ at the expense of his humanity. It was after all 
Theodoret who had vouched for the real import of Nestorius' preaching and 
the master of Cyrrhus was a real spiritual father to Cassian. Nestorius had 
contended that the portion of Matthew 1:20, 'for that which was conceived 
in her is of the Holy Spirit’ has consequential things to say: ‘It is one thing to 
co-exist with that which was conceived; but it is quite another to argue that 
it was the Holy Spirit that made that which was in’ Mary's womb (ἄλλο ἐστὶ 
τὸ συνεῖναι τῷ γεγεννημένῳ καὶ ἄλλο τὸ γεννᾶσθαι). As I will sustain presently, 
no one has ever been able to make a convincing case against Nestorius’ 
forceful argument: ‘For the holy fathers, who had a profound knowledge of 
the holy scriptures, saw that, if we substitute the expression the one who was 
incarnated with the one who was born [from the Holy Spirit], then the Son 


27 See Cod. p. 84" and endnote 17 (pp. 298-299). 
28. Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, Cod. p. 16". See endnote 39 (pp. 366-370) to the Greek 
text. 
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becomes son of the Spirit, which results in [Jesus Christ] having been born 
of two fathers. And if [the word γεγεννημένῳ] were written with one n, [viz. 
γεγενημένῳ] then God the Logos becomes a creature of the Spirit’. Nestorius’ 
point is clear-cut: ‘the fathers’ deliberately refrained from ascribing ‘the 
conception’ of Jesus in the womb to the Holy Spirit. Instead, they opted for 
reference to ‘incarnation by the Holy Spirit’. First and foremost was John 
the Evangelist who eschewed the term ‘conception’ or ‘birth’, and employed 
the expression ‘incarnated from the Holy Spirit’ instead. Although Nestorius 
was thrown to fire, no theologian did ever take the risk of maintaining that 
the Holy Spirit is a progenitor whatsoever, or specifically that Jesus was 
born of the Holy Spirit. Everyone, including Justinian and his anathemas, 
found it more safe to postulate that Jesus ‘was born of Mary’. Nestorius was 
eventually adjudged a heretic, his teaching was indiscriminately proscribed, 
yet no formulations explicitly running contrary to this specific reasoning of 
his were ever issued by anyone. What therefore Cassian actually did was 
to endorse Nestorius’ argument banning any notion of ‘birth given’ by the 
Holy Spirit. He does not fail to advise us that he has argued for this thesis 
‘in another work’ of his, too, which means that he had expounded in more 
detail what at the present point he mentions only in passing. The portion of 
Matthew 1:20 was naturally quoted without encumbrance by gifted as much 
as mediocre theologians. All of them, however, (including the councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon) saw the precariousness of the point and were 
quick to append the additional avowal that Jesus was ‘conceived from the 
Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary’. In other words, Jesus’ human generation 
was not ascribed to the Holy Spirit alone at the exclusion of Mary. But it 
was Cassian alone who was bold enough to stand by Nestorius, for which he 
subsequently paid a heavy posthumous price. 

When Cassian the Sabaite wrote the Scholia in Apocalypsin,” his main 
source to quote from was Didymus' commentary on the same scriptural 
book. It then hardly comes as a surprise that these Scholia are anonyma. 
The dominating figure underlying them is Didymus, a persona non grata 
during the 540's, which could immediately put Cassian at risk. That Didy- 
mus was condemned in 553 clearly bespeaks that his theological views were 
current among certain monastic circles, such as the Origenists in Palestine 
and the monastery of Akoimetoi in the capital. How could Cassian possibly 


29 Not only is this work anonymous, it has no title either. There is only a series of portions 
of the Apocalypse, with each of them followed by a comment. I use this title only as a 
conventional one, which is how it appears in the forthcoming edition volume published by 
the Cambridge University Press. 
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have divulged this source of his amidst an environment where controversy 
was raging over Origen, Didymus and Evagrius? In addition, the Scholia 
are the fruit of an amazingly rich library having been studied by Cassian. 
As a matter of fact, Cassian wrote the Scholia entertaining his education, 
which related not only to orthodox theologians and the acceptable Philo, 
but also to an impressive abundance of pagan writers. Those were philoso- 
phers,? poets,*! biographers,” anthologists,? historians,” rhetors and ora- 
tors,” Late-Antiquity sophists,?? as well as 'heretics'," including ‘dangerous’ 
Arianists,?* at a time when Arianism was not simply a problem of the past, 
but a menace to the north ofthe empire, namely, Arian Goths. 

Cassian appears not to have set a great store by words themselves, as 
distinct from the truth that a particular statement means to convey. Quite 
simply, he declined to eschew a word or expression only because inauspi- 
cious parties had used them. Therefore, the paradox of the period is this: 
whereas it had been thought that the wave of great theologians during the 
fifth century had definitely settled the doctrine, it appeared after Chalcedon 
that no general agreement had been achieved about cardinal issues. Follow- 
ing the fourth century self-confident sense of doctrinal clarity and conclu- 
siveness, the dogma once again appeared to have settled in semi-fixed and 
ambiguous formularies. Of this development, Neo-Chalcedonism is a con- 
spicuous emblem. Although an ‘Oecumenical’ Council, Chalcedon was now 
negotiable, which stands in stark contrast with the obdurate tenacity ofthe 
terminology employed at Nicaea. 

Neo-Chalcedonism sought compromise by means of withholding too 
much construal of statements by either party. However, their analyses were 
more likely to obfuscate than to illuminate the mind, to cloud the issues 
rather than clarify them. The Akoimetoi, on the other hand, appear to have 


30 plato, Aristotle, Speusippus, Theophrastus, Plotinus, Albinus, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, Aspasius, Posidonius, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Hermias of Alexandria, Ammonius of 
Alexandria, Elias of Alexandria, Hierocles of Alexandria, Olympiodorus of Alexandria, David 
of Alexandria, John Philoponus, Dexippus, Plutarch, Damascius, Simplicius. 

3! Homer, Hesiod, Anacreon, Pindar, Bacchylides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. 

32 Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch. 

33 Stobaeus. 

Herodotus, Xenophon, Polybius, Diodore of Sicily, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Cassius 


Demosthenes, Aeschines, Isocrates, Lysias, Hermogenes, Libanius. 

36 Apollonius, Claudius Aelianus, Aelius Herodianus, Aelius Aristides, Dio Chrysostom, 
Lucian of Samosata. 

37 Origen, Evagrius of Pontus, Apollinaris of Laodicea, Diodore of Tarsus, Marcellus of 
Ancyra, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nestorius, Severus of Antioch. 

38 Aetius of Antioch, Asterius of Antioch, Julian the Arian. 
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seen their production as part of the required increasing explicitness, which 
had started with Origen, proceeded with Nicaea but was rescinded by Chal- 
cedon. This is probably a reason why they felt it more safe to put their anal- 
yses on the lips of defunct authorities, thus resting their case with the stain- 
less orthodoxy of Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Cyril, Chrysostom, and 
others. On the one hand, this was a way to expound resolutions on concepts 
that were beset with misunderstanding and subsequent controversy. On the 
other, they sought to shield themselves from the shifting imperial vicissi- 
tudes of the era. Henceforth, several works actually written by Antiochene 
hands gave the impression of being Alexandrine. De Trinitate, with its ample 
scriptural quotation, is an outstanding paradigm, which shows two things. 
One, how far and wide Antiochene influence had expanded. Two, the author 
of De Trinitate (that is, Cassian himself)? essayed to preserve a modicum 
of Classical learning, which Alexandria since Origen had been all too shy 
to do, and had actually seen this as an almost sacrilegious anomaly. This 
tendency, however, could not mushroom until a couple of centuries later, 
since this train of thought was not, and could not be, in ascendancy during 
Justinian's reign. At the same time, compromises were deemed inevitable. 
Which is why during the heated controversies which swirled around Ori- 
gen's thought, authors ostensibly endorsed Justinian's skewed depiction of 
Origen. No matter how irritating plagiarism is to modern scholarship, the 
Akoimetoi produced their writings being under the impression that these 
works were solicitous for the welfare of the entire Church. 

The Akoimetoi were completely on their guard against falling into the 
pitfall of extremism. Which is why they were by no means shy to draw on 
Greek traditionalism. This can be gleaned from Cassian's writings, abound- 
ing in terse yet revealing references, where subterraneous echoes of Aris- 
totle and Stoicism are audible, even though Cassian is always ready to part 
company with them whenever necessary. The Akoimetoi freed themselves 
of fanaticism, yet they incurred imperial onslaught demanding everyone to 
take sides unequivocally and be a downright Chalcedonian in unswerving 
compliance to the official faith. The predicament oftheir monastery in 534 
shows that broadmindedness did not avail against the storm, and yet its sur- 
vival shows that the community held out against staggering odds. 

Both truth and error sought to undergird their arguments by means of 
Scripture, while at the same time decking themselves out in the nomencla- 
ture and subtleties of philosophy. Alexandria sought to do this by means 


39 See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix II. 
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of Plato, only to be accused by Antiochenes that they caused the city to 
become the incubator of all heresies. In order to overcome this, Antioch 
employed a doctrine of hermeneutics combined with the philosophy of 
Aristotle, which was in turn held accountable for such aberration as the 
Three Chapters and heretics as Nestorius, not to mention Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. The Akoimetoi seem to have held that quite simply both Alexandria 
and Antioch had hyperbolised their differences, which seemed rather idle 
from a distance of the time-span of a century. 

Personal antipathies deformed the appraisement of many churchmen in 
the sixth century, as in the fourth. Once an embittered antagonist had found 
reason for branding one of his opponents an Origenist or a Nestorian or a 
Monophysite, Cassian could have been tarred with every heresy that ran- 
cour could lay at his door. This was not difficult, as a matter of fact, let alone 
that Cassian’s traffic with Origenist, Nestorian and Monophysite thought 
can definitely be traced following the analyses in this book. Especially after 
the Akoimetoi had come under the emperor’s disfavour in 534, and his hard- 
ening of policy after 536, it was all too convenient for anyone to trade on 
the notoriety of Origen, Nestorius, and Severus, rather than to investigate 
the writings of a specific author such as Cassian. As heresy after heresy was 
laid at Origen’s door, it was not difficult for critics to find causes for scandal 
in Cassian’s teaching. Apparently heresiologists convicted Cassian of stray- 
ing to Origenism, even though the notion itself was increasingly obscure: 
to them it sufficed that the emperor had convicted Origen and his eminent 
followers. Likewise, the blame of Nestorianism and Monophysitism must 
have been laid at his door, too, which was the case with the Akoimetoi as a 
whole. The fact is, however, that coming across instances of vocabulary that 
is redolent of the ferment over Nestorius or Monophysitism, does not mean 
espousal of doctrine. What we know about the theology of condemned fig- 
ures is mostly onslaught by the synods. But we also know that these syn- 
ods present antipodal arguments unsympathetically, in highly abbreviated 
form, and with only the scantiest indication of how these arguments had 
been meant to work. 

Cassian did not deserve such a fate, no matter what his delinquencies 
may have been. All the more so, since his language reveals his dues to 
his eminent predecessors, who are in fact those who allow us to identify 
him as a Greek Christian author. However, he was the perfect match: he 
had composed monastic tracts that were handy for the dawning western 
monasticism; he was disfavoured, yet not so famous as to be anathema- 
tised by name, by any synod. The bulk of his Greek manuscripts perished 
through destruction or neglect, or indeed through attribution to past stars of 
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Christian literature, whereas his boldest speculations are the ones that his 
enemies would have been most zealous to suppress and his admirers least 
solicitous to shelter. 

Certain writings strongly point to Cassian being their author. Among 
them, many of the epistles of the collection Epistulae et Amphilochia (cur- 
rently attributed to Photius) present us with striking evidence which is hard 
to overlook. The same goes for the texts currently under the name ‘Pseudo- 
Justin’, ‘Pseudo-Clement’, ‘Pseudo-Macarius’, the Quaestiones et Respon- 
siones currently ascribed either to Pseudo-Justin or Pseudo-Theodoret by 
different editors, Synopsis Scripturae Sacrae (Pseudo-Athanasius), De Vita 
et Miraculis Sanctae Theclae (Pseudo-Basil of Seleucia), Oratio Quatra Con- 
tra Arianos (Pseudo-Athanasius). I am confident that future philological 
exploration will reveal Cassian as the author of a prodigious literary out- 
put. Moreover, Migne published two works: De Incarnatione Domini and De 
Sancta Trinitate under Cyril of Alexandria’s name. They are now believed 
to be Theodoret's, all the more so since there is a testimony by Gennadius 
of Marseilles, according to which Theodoret had written a book on the 
Incarnation of the Lord. However, both are conspicuously present in our 
explorations of Cassian's work and their possible relevance to his pen should 
remain a moot question calling for investigation. 

A prolific writer though Cassian was, his name had to be associated only 
with monastic writings attributed retrospectively to another ‘Cassian’. All 
that was needed about Cassian was silence; neither tendentious invective, 
nor dispute, not even dabbling in the rest of his writings: it could suffice 
to attribute these writings to Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others. The true 
Cassian was an antecedent to be done away with. The role of ancestor was 
reserved for another Cassian. Not much was needed anyway: it sufficed to 
present this other Cassian as having composed these writings as answers to 
the same problems and having deduced his stance from identical premisses. 
Revisiting the collection of biographies by Gennadius of Marseilles, interpo- 
lating an alleged biography of a figment John Cassian’ plus some tampering 


40 Gennadius of Marseilles, De Viris Illustribus, LXXXIX: "Theodoretus Bishop of Cyrrhus 
(for the city founded by Cyrrhus King of the Persians preserves until the present day in 
Syria the name of its founder) is said to have written many works. Such as have come to my 
knowledge are the following: On the incarnation ofthe Lord, Against Eutyches the presbyter 
and Dioscorus Bishop of Alexandria who deny that Christ had human flesh; strong works by 
which he confirmed through reason and the testimony of Scripture that He had real flesh 
from the maternal substance which he derived from His Virgin mother just as he had true 
deity which he received at birth by eternal generation from God the Father." 
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with some other points of the same collection was enough to put the real 
Cassian to a ‘second death’ and give rise to a ‘link between the eastern and 
western monasticism’ under the name of a phantom called ‘John Cassian’. 

Telling points of Cassian’s text direct us to the pseudepigrapha Ero- 
tapokriseis (Pseudo-Caesarius) and De Trinitate (Pseudo-Didymus). In turn, 
these texts open the door to the monastery of the Akoimetoi, the broad- 
minded but intractable community of Constantinople. This was the place 
where the Areopagite corpus was composed. This was also the place where 
Pseudo-Caesarius (that is, Cassian)“ met Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite per- 
sonally, so that he could advise posterity that this mysterious figure was a 
monk coming from the region of Thace. The adventure of exploring these 
works shows how the Akoimetoi hankered for Greek patrimony, and how 
persistently did they avail themselves of this patrimony despite all odds and 
threats by the hostile imperial environment. Not only do we owe them a 
good number of Greek epigrammatic passages not otherwise attested, but 
we also arrive at the conclusion that most of the collection Epistulae et 
Amphilochia, currently ascribed to Photius, are their product and probably 
the fruit of Cassian’s own pen. Furthermore, it is Cassian’s own texts that 
compel us to reconsider several epistles ascribed to Basil of Caesarea and 
ascribe them to Cassian himself. It seems that Rudolf Riedinger was right in 
endorsing Uwe W. Knorr's claim, according to which what we are currently 
presented with as ‘epistles by Basil’ are actually compilations (Lesefriichte) 
from Basil’s epistles. Cassian’s texts allow us to go a step further and ascribe 
some of these epistles to Cassian drawing on Basil, or at least inspired by the 
Cappadocian.? 

Cassian himself was treated as a heretic and his writings fell prey to 
mongers and forgers. The name 'Cassian' was purloined from a real author 
who was pushed to extinction. Subsequently, the existence of a phantom, 
which was subsequently made a skeletal phenomenon until flesh tints were 
applied to that, was only a matter of fissiparous reproduction. All begun 
with the phantasmal flesh and blood interpolated in the text of Gennadius 
of Marseilles, which was subsequently peppered accordingly from start to 
finish. 

For all this, the process marked by the tolerant Akoimetoi was irre- 
versible and texts such as the monastic ones, as well as the Caesarius-one 
and De Trinitate, mark this course, no matter how censorious religious 


41 See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I. 
42 Rudolf Riedinger, “Akoimeten’, p. 149. 
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orthodoxy might be of them. While Cassian draws conveniently on Gregory 
of Nyssa, Theodoret, Cyril of Alexandria, and others, he goes a step beyond 
them, in the sense that his respectful attitude towards Greek letters is ipso 
facto professed. Origen was shy about quoting much of Greek philosophers 
and poets in Contra Celsum, whereas Theodoret sought a ‘cure for the Greek 
maladies’. Origen’s cautious and reticent (and yet condemned) reference 
to the Greeks was that ‘those outside the faith’ have said certain things 
that have been ‘well-said’,® still he was prompt to add that Moses and the 
prophets had said the same things in a fuller and more correct manner. 

It has been believed that, all of a sudden, John of Damascus (c. 676—749) 
appeared on stage in order to offer an account of the doctrine, which may 
not have been original, yet it rendered the spirit of previous theologians. 
Cassian fills the gap. For he is the synthesis of Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alexandria, Didymus, Evagrius. Cassian is 
notthe meeting-point between east and west: quite simply, St. Benedict and 
his successors drew heavily on his work. Rather, he is a continuation, as well 
as fresh start of the uninterrupted eastern tradition well into the sixth cen- 
tury. This process was accomplished by Sabaite intellectuals and nourished 
in the libraries, as well as the ascesis, of the monastery of the Akoimetoi. 
Antiochus and Damascenus, who both drew on the Sabaite library that was 
available to them within the same premises, took up Cassian. Scribe Theo- 
dosius, who reproduced 'the book of Cassian' (Meteora Codex 573) was a 
Sabaite monk, as Codex 76 and Codex 8 of St. Sabas show. 

Whereas Cassian's monastic texts draw heavily (yet covertly) on Greek 
philosophy (especially on Aristotle, who was favoured by the Nestorian 
legacy), in the Scholia in Apocalypsin the presence of a vast number of 
pagan intellectuals turns out to be dominating. Which is why the Scholia 
were written as anonyma, whereas the text of Caesarius was written as a 
pseudonymous one. Cassian must have been encouraged by the work of 
such personalities as Dionysius Areopagite and John Philoponus. There can 
be no doubt that he endeavoured to comply with the official doctrine, as 
far as he was able to grasp and treat it. He did not succeed all the way 
through none the less, yet he was writing under the strong protection of such 
powerful persons as Leontius. Along with Theodore Askidas and Domitian, 
he took part in the Local Synod of 536 in the capital and subscribed to 
its acts, thus complying with the wishes of Leontius and of the emperor 


55 Origen, Cels, VII.46 & Philocalia, 15.5: Πρὸς ταῦτα δ᾽ ἡμεῖς φήσομεν, οἱ μελετήσαντες μηδενὶ 
ἀπεχθάνεσθαι τῶν καλῶς λεγομένων, κἂν οἱ ἔξω τῆς πίστεως λέγωσι καλῶς. 
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himself. None of the aforementioned intellectuals had to be present in that 
synod, since this was a local (ἐνδημοῦσα) one and only those who happened 
to be in the capital should have been present. Had they wished not to be 
there, they could have simply set sail for Palestine (or, anywhere else) for 
a while. Still they went and paid this service to the court. Theodore and 
Domitian were rewarded for this: they both became bishops of powerful and 
historical sees. Cassian had already been rewarded with a convenient abode 
in the monastery of Akoimetoi, where a vast library was available for him to 
compose his works. Two monks in that synod (the sole synod in which the 
Akoimetoi appear to have been represented) also stood for the monastery 
of Akoimetoi at the Local Synod of 536: John, presbyter and archimandrite’, 
and ‘Euethius, deacon and archimandrite’.* 

Nevertheless, the year 536 marks a shift of Justinian’s policy towards not 
only Monophysites, but also whatever he saw as aberration by living and 
deceased theologians alike. Justinian’s sympathies changed and developed 
over time, with the result that those favoured by him got regularly juggled, 
too. Cassian realised this change in the air, as indeed the entire commu- 
nity of the Akoimetoi must have done, too. It was time for him to leave 
the capital. Considerate and aware of the balance of power as he was, he 
knew that to return to his own monastery of Sabas would only promise 
him a hard time: the new abbot Gelasius, appointed in 535, was a staunch 
anti-Origenist. It only remained for Cassian to go somewhere else and, once 
again, his friend Leontius must have played his part. Instead of subduing 
himself to the rule of Gelasius, Cassian was appointed an abbot by another 
historical monastery, that of Souka, in 539. The years 536-539 would have 
not been easy for him. Justinian's change of policy made Cassian vulnerable 
to censure by the new custodians of mandatory orthodoxy. The monastery 
of Akoimetoi as an institution had a hard time against the imperial author- 
ity, which is probably why they were present in the synod of 536, in order 
to offer the emperor a supine appeasement. Following this period, De Trini- 
tate must have been written by Cassian in defence of himself when he was 
an abbot of the Souka monastery, that is, during or after 539. This is a work 
clearly evincing the distress of its author being faced with stricture. It is easy 
to see his anxious endeavour to show that, unlike his unlearned detractors, 


^* ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 47: Ἰωάννης 
ἐλέει θεοῦ πρεσβύτερος καὶ ἀρχιμανδρίτης τῆς εὐαγοῦς μεγάλης μονῆς τῶν ᾿Ακοιμήτων τῆς ὑπὸ 
Φωτεινὸν τὸν ὁσιώτατον ἐπίσκοπον τῆς Χαλκηδονίων λαμπρᾶς μητροπόλεως ὑπέγραψα. op. cit. 
p. 68: Εὐήθιος διάκονος καὶ ἀρχιμανδρίτης τῆς εὐαγοῦς μονῆς τῶν ᾿Ακοιμήτων ὑπέγραψα χειρὶ ἐμῇ. 
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he is a knowledgeable theologian that had said nothing wrong, and he 
makes his point by composing a Greek tract exhibiting ample knowledge 
of both Greek and Oriental writings. De Trinitate is indeed the work where 
a vast number of pagan quotations are lavishly offered. Some of them are 
treasures that have never been attested otherwise, and we are not able to 
identify the source of them all, although there is some room for guessing. It 
is in this same tract that the author announces his subsequent work, which 
is no other than the text written under the name ‘Caesarius’. It is known 
that the opening of this work is a grosso modo quotation from the Ancoratus 
by Epiphanius of Salamis. Although some scholars have been apt to style 
this ‘plagiarism’, this is actually far from being so. The author writing in 
the arrogant and exhibitionist style of a highly erudite theologian that just 
escaped condemnation, declares himself as orthodox as Epiphanius himself 
was. The latter was not chosen at random: for the Bishop of Cyprus was 
a most stern inquisitor as regards what he saw as theological deviation. It 
should be noticed, however, that this is not a verbatim quotation. Among 
minor differences here and there, one should be pointed out. Whereas 
Epiphanius was a bishop and was so addressed (ὦ δέσποτα), the author 
of Erotapokriseis is addressed ‘child-loving father’ (φιλότεκνε πάτερ), thus 
emending Epiphanius' text on this small buttelling point, which means that 
he was an abbot, not a bishop. 

A survey may furnish instances of influence or conflict, even though occa- 
sional similarities lurk only to obscure research. In the first place there is 
some chance to reveal the scope (intellectual, geographical) of a notion 
being entertained. This may mean nothing significant on its own merit. But 
it may provide a scope, within which certain relations can be pointed out. 
For instance, the epithet ἀδιάδοχος (‘without successor’) applied to the New 
Testament, has a distinct meaning in Cassian and in Didymus only. How 
the rest of the scholars use this, may be instructive, but it is not essential, 
and it would be rash to translate mere verbal affinity to intellectual rele- 
vance. Nevertheless, we could hardly do away with this preliminary process 
in order to reach more substantial conclusions, even though exhumation 
of sources is only a preliminary stage and interpretation is the main task to 
follow. Certainly common linguistic tools do not always translate into influ- 
ence, neither do they have to suggest influence, or affiliation, or even dis- 
cord. True, sometimes aleatory references simply mean nothing. But once 
we come across weird instances, such as Simplicius entertaining character- 


45 See Pseudo-Caesarius, QR, 1.10; 164.1. 
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istic Christian terms or indeed very rare ones, and we have no other parallel 
instances at all,“ or Proclus employing a vocabulary exclusively character- 
istic of Christian theologians, then raising eyebrows yet turning to the next 
page may cost some historical information lying hidden therein. 

Granted, sometimes, though not always, philology can establish the de- 
pendence of one author on another, but it takes more in order to complete 
the task of explanation. Availing himself of Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret, 
and Cyril alike, Cassian provides some answers as to why he made such 
selections from his predecessors: during the sixth century, they all made 
up the single Christian heritage. Nuances or quarrel of previous periods 
made little sense to intellectuals like Cassian, and to the Akoimetoi in gen- 
eral. At the same time, however, he was a theologian that had been nur- 
tured in the Antiochene-ridden atmosphere of Palestine. A reasoned choice 
though this could have been, it could not have been easy in the first place 
to embrace the influence of the Antiochene doctors and not to incur the 
debt of an overall attitude. He went a step beyond, however. Surrounded 
by the spiritual atmosphere of the Akoimetoi and their strong Antiochene 
affiliations and allegiances, he came to be not only sympathetic to Nesto- 
rius, but also pervious to the Alexandrian allegorism. He was not even shy 
about practising his proclivity to explore divine numerology, although it has 
to be remarked that reflection on the theological significance of numbers, 
which transpires in Cassian’s Scholia in Apocalypsin, is not only indulgence 
to Didymus: it was a tendency cultivated with the monastery of the Akoime- 
toi," and after all, Iamblichus (c. 245-c. 325), who had written the Theolo- 
goumena Arithmeticae, was an Assyrian and his influence can be traced in 
Cassian's texts. In any event, one could have been all but dissuaded from 
practising divine numerology while living in the community ofthe Akoime- 
toi. 

I have identified the author of Erotapokriseis (Pseudo-Caesarius) with 
Cassian.** The author of this work knew the person behind the pseudonym 
"Dionysius Areopagite' personally and he is the sole author to advise us that 
"Dionysius' was from Thrace. This reference to Thrace is pretty telling, since 
the larger Prefecture ofthe East included Thrace, Syria and Egypt. Although 
most of the population of the Diocese of the East lived in Syria, this also 


46 A case in point is the adjective ἀσυντρόχαστος (incompatible), which transpires in 
only four instances in Greek literature, notably, Origen, Didymus, Cassian, and Simplicius. 
I canvass this in Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XIX. 

47 See R. Riedinger, "Akoimeten", p. 148. 

48 See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I. 
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included Isauria, Cilicia, Palestine, and Roman Mesopotamia. There was 
therefore a kind of political propinquity between Thrace and Syria. 

Besides, I was astonished to come upon anineteenth-century author who 
wrote, “John Cassian was a native of Lesser Syria, then comprised under 
Thrace”.*? However, there is no information adduced as to how this author 
came to be aware of this, and anyway he does not dispute the hackneyed 
myth about the rest of the Latin whereabouts of his Cassian, even though 
he does not mention Scythia at all. Nevertheless, in the sixth book of the 
treatise against Nestorius, Cassian (or, ‘John Cassian’) is represented to 
assault Nestorius by appealing to the creed of the Church of Antioch, where 
the latter was brought up, taught and baptised. Cassian makes reference 
to the creed that was usually recited in the Church of Antioch, not a creed 
composed by any council of Antioch.” At all events, it is impressive that the 
treatise against Nestorius appears to have been written by an Antiochene, 
who was familiar with, and makes pretty much of, the Antiochene theology, 
appealing confidently to its didactic authority." 

Since I sustain that Pseudo-Caesarius was the same person as Cassian 
himself, the information supplied by Caesarius that Dionysius Areopagite 
was a native of Thrace is of special value and should be given credence. As 
a matter of fact, my discussion shows that Cassian’s liabilities to Pseudo- 
Dionysius are so heavy, that personal acquaintance between them is prob- 
able. Besides, staggering analogies occurring in both Cassian and Simpli- 
cius might have brought it about that the identification between Pseudo- 
Dionysius and Simplicius (which I am not ready to urge at present) might 
not after all be that much of a fanciful extrapolation. 

Following exploration of the text and its correlation with the rest of Greek 
literature, I am at one with Rudolf Riedinger arguing that ‘Dionysius’ was a 
member of the Akoimetoi. It is however beyond my scope to either endorse, 
or not do so, his assertion that this person was Peter the Fuller, which 
is an overlooked resolution by scholars of old. One thing is for sure: the 
Akoimetoi cherished the Neoplatonic lore and certainly felt sympathy for 
the persecuted masters of the Academy after 529, at a time when (up to the 
present times) historians have stories to say only about persecutions, real 
or imagined, that Christians suffered under the Romans. 


49 Walter Farquhar Hook, An Ecclesiastical Biography Containing the Lives of Ancient 
Fathers and Modern Divines, London, 1847; vol. III, pp. 516-521. 

50 Op. cit. pp. 519-520. 

5! Op. cit. pp. 519—520. See discussion on p. 222. 
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A Sabaite Scholar Monk at the Monastery 
of the Akoimetoi (‘the Never-Sleeping’ Monks) 


No institution during the fifth and sixth centuries demonstrates better the 
vicissitudes of the times in relation to imperial politics as the monastery 
of Akoimetoi. During that period it makes sense to speak of monastic poli- 
tics, even politicised monasteries,? which occasionally resisted bishops and 
archbishops incurring the consequences of their activity. It took only four 
years (424—428) for the initial monastery of Akoimetoi to evolve from a 
promising community, located in the capital centre, to almost ruin. The 
monastic community of Akoimetoi was founded c. 424 by Alexander the 
Akoimetos, who died c. 430. The initial gathering in the city comprised 
Alexander's pupils from the East, who soon became famous not only for 
their all-night vigil psalming, but also for their unyielding austerity and asce- 
sis. Following controversial Messalian habits, they intermingled with local 
people, thus enhancing their social influence. This could have resulted in a 
powerful community (indeed one based in the city centre), had Alexander 
not begun to criticise the local authorities openly and to incur the wrath 
of other abbots, who were seeing their monks being lured away by the 
Akoimetoi. It was only because another abbot of Constantinople, Hypatios 
of Rouphinianae, helped them find a new place at Gomon, the Asian side 
of Bosporus, that they escaped total ruin. Nevertheless, the wheel of his- 
tory never ceased to rotate and shifts were relatively rapid. It took only two 
decades for the Akoimetoi to regain power, since the Council of Chalcedon 
marked a triumph for them, too. 

The most famous abbot was Marcellus, who provided the first Studite 
monks in 463. A tenth-century manuscript attributed to the monastery of 
Studios, which relates his life, tells us important things about this remark- 
able, as well as hardly tractable, community. It is possible that they opted 
for an intellectual tendency coupled with ascetic holiness rather than man- 
ual labour and strict fasting. More important is that at their doors a variety 
of fugitives found shelter, including refugee bishops and monks.* This is 
a distinctive characteristic, on account of which Cassian may have sought 
refuge in the monastery right after the death of Sabas, when his Antiochene 
and Origenistic sympathies would have raised eyebrows at the Great Laura 
in Palestine. 


52 Peter Hatlie, op. cit. p. 70. 
53 ΟΡ. cit. p. 103. 
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In his fine study, Peter Hatlie reading the Life of Marcellus has identified 
three possible projects entertained by the community during the office of 
abbot Marcellus. 

First, upon receiving inquiries from abbots as far away as Edessa and Pon- 
tus about the Akoimetoi’s peculiar way of life, Marcellus responded by send- 
ing members of his own community to them, undoubtedly as instructors 
and perhaps with some form of rule. Therefore, when Cassian writes setting 
out to describe the ascetic ethos of Egypt and the East, he actually describes 
the ethos of older Palestinian monks, such as Euthymius, or Cyriacus, or, 
simple-minded ones such as Paul, who did not wish to stay as abbot and 
fled the monastery after six months in office. At the same time, nonethe- 
less, he describes the ethos of the Akoimetoi, who aspired to emulating the 
hallowed traditions of the desert fathers, while reflecting on the wide and 
enlightened experience of that ascetic life itself. By the same token, one 
should wonder why Castor, in the first place, and Leontius later, turned 
to Cassian in order to be advised about this solemn monastic tradition. To 
which the answer may well be that they did not simply seek encyclopaedic 
information: they sought information about the vigorous ethos preserved 
by the Akoimetoi themselves. 

Second, so Hatlie has it, Marcellus was instrumental in founding a num- 
ber of ἀσκητήρια in the city close to home. They were probably meant for a 
kind of catechumen-monks preparing themselves for full monastic life, or 
perhaps client monasteries under the supervision of the Akoimetoi. When, 
therefore, Cassian founded a monastery at Zouga, he practised a venture of 
which he was well aware following his stay with the Akoimetoi. 

Third, following the Life of Marcellus, it seems that the abbot founded 
and governed affiliates or satellites of the Akoimetoi, using his own monks 
as the core of the new community. We know of the most famous of this 
venture, namely, the foundation of the Studios monastery in 469.56 

Given this brisk expansion, the suggestion that the Akoimetoi came to 
comprise a crowd of 1000 monks within the walls would barely come as an 
exaggeration. Besides, it was not only Studios in Constantinople that they 
had colonised: the surplus of monks may well have expanded this activity 
as far as the East. Which allows for the surmise that, if Cassian did not found 
the monastery of Zouga at Scythopolis while he was an abbot of Souka in 
the 540’s, he may well have established this monastery in his native city 


54 Op. cit. p. 106. 
55 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 124. 
56 Op. cit. p. 107. 
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during his stay with the Akoimetoi. Cyril of Scythopolis relates that Cassian 
founded this monastery in Scythopolis, yet he does not say that Cassian was 
ever its abbot. It was simply all too reasonable for the abbot of the Akoimetoi 
to do a favour to such an intellectual as Cassian who lived with the fraternity, 
and make it possible for him to found one monastery in Scythopolis during 
that period of bustling colonisation.” 

Furthermore, the Akoimetoi played a major role in the historical events 
surrounding the Christological controversy. The fact that they put them- 
selves on the side of Chalcedon (as against the monastery of Eutyches which 
was anti-Chalcedonian) was the cause (or, one of the causes) why they not 
only received a generous funding from aristocratic wallets, but were also 
able to respond positively to public sensitivities. 

More important still, the Akoimetoi seem to have been the first monas- 
tery to set up a serious scriptorium in Constantinople during the fifth cen- 
tury. Abbot Marcellus was himself a skilled calligrapher, but the point 
was not calligraphy, it was polemics—and polemics had its casualties. The 
monastery of the Akoimetoi was probably the headquarters where forged 
documents were masterminded as part of polemical literature. A set of 
forged letters aiming at discrediting Peter the Fuller was one of their prod- 
ucts. Peter himself had been a monk there before he became a zealous 
Monophysite and Patriarch of Antioch to return to the Akoimetoi after his 
deposition ‘hiding therein’. Rudolf Riedinger suggested that the text by 
Pseudo-Caesarius could have been written at the monastery of the Akoime- 
toi, which I am now prepared to endorse, all the more so since I further 
urge that the work was written by Cassian himself. Later still, Riedinger 
went a step further: he urged that an entire industry of falsification and 
forgery was at work in the library of the Akoimetoi. According to him, not 
only the letters of Peter the Fuller, but also the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus, 
the letters by Isidore of Pelusium and the redaction of the Homilies of 
Pseudo-Macarius were the product of the activity by the Akoimetoi.” In 


57 Op. cit. p. 109. 

58 Op. cit. p. 112. 

5° Theodore Anagnostes, HE, 2.384; 3.403. Alexander of Cyprus (monk, probably sixth 
cent.), Laudatio Barnabae Apostoli, lines 587 f. Theophanes Confessor, Chronographia, p. 121. 
Also, Synodicon Vetus, 98; Synodicon Vetus (versio altera), 100. George Cedrenus, Compendium 
Historiarum, v. 1, pp. 611; 617. Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 15.28; 16.2. 

60 Rudolf Riedinger, Pseudo-Kaisarios, Die Erotapokriseis, Berlin, 1989, p. viii. 

9! RudolfRiedinger, *Akoimeten", Theologische Realenzyklopddie, Pt. 2 (1978), pp. 148-153. 
Also, “Pseudo-Dionysios Areopagites, Pseudo-Kaisarios und die Akoimeten", Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, Pt. 52 (1959), pp. 276-296. 
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Cassian's Scholia in Apocalypsin, I myself have come upon so many instances 
of notable philological analogies between that text and Pseudo-Macarian 
ones, that I have come to suggest, though tentatively, that Cassian’s pen 
must have been somehow related to those texts.” 

I have surmised that when Sabas visited Constantinople in 511-512, Cas- 
sian, who should have been about forty years old, joined him. Cassian was 
after all a beloved spiritual child of the revered man: ‘he had made his renun- 
ciation at a tender age and had been educated by the godly Sabas’.* 

There was more than that, however. Severus of Antioch stayed for three 
years in Constantinople, between the years 508 and 510. He went there along 
with a delegation of 200 monks, in order to seek a compromise between 
various groups contesting the Council of Chalcedon. This turbulent stay had 
another side effect: a group of Chalcedonian monks from Antioch arrived 
soon for the purpose of counteracting the numbers and political influence of 
the Monophysite transplantation.** Cassian was an intellectual and it would 
have been all too natural for Sabas (a man loved by the majority of local 
monks) to reinforce the Chalcedonian party. Antiochene as he was, Cassian 
would have been happy to join the Antiochenes who had promptly arrived 
at the capital to counteract Severus' influence, indeed doing so under the 
blessing and very presence of Sabas himself. In any event, the Akoimetoi 
had live contact with the major cities of the empire, above all Antioch, 
which played a role in them being influenced from outside with respect to 
doctrinal / political coalitions. 

The Akoimetoi monks practised continuous liturgical prayer in alternat- 
ing groups and had a very influential library. Although their fifth century 
legacy was to defend Chalcedon, they actually had no real antipathy for the 
Three Chapters, which resulted in them losing their power in 534 amid accu- 
sations of Nestorianism. When Cassian chose to stay there, he knew that 
his Antiochene allegiances were most welcome. Certainly what was pro- or 
anti-Nestorian was not so clear, and anyway no clearer than the distinction 
made between Origenism and its opponents. Theodoret himself was almost 
condemned as a Nestorian, and Antiochean presence among the Akoime- 
toi smacked of heresy to some in the early 530s. What actually happened 


82 See Scholia in Apocalypsin, Introduction, passim, and Author-Index. 

83 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 196: ἄνδρα ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων ἀποταξάμενον καὶ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ θείου Σάβα παιδευθέντα. 

64 Theophanes Confessor, Chronographia, pp. 151f. Peter Hatlie, op. cit. p.120, and note 89. 

85 Cf. a letter by Theodoret to ‘Marcellus, archimandrite of the Akoimetoi'. Epistulae: 
Collectio Sirmondiana (Epistulae 96-147), 142. 
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is far from clear and I should once again draw on Peter Hatlie, who, how- 
ever, tells the story without adducing any evidence. According to him, the 
episode of 428 that had threatened to eliminate the Akoimetoi somehow 
recurred during the 530s. ‘They challenged the Emperor and the Patriarch 
on theological grounds’, ‘they were promptly punished for it’ and yet ‘after 
much struggle they emerged from the age a weakened but by no means 
defeated community’.® I have traced echoes of Nestorian or Monophysite 
provenance in Cassian’s text, which will be discussed in due course, yet it is 
hardly possible to attribute such views to Cassian on account of such points 
alone. Rudolf Riedinger has it that Pseudo-Caesarius (which I maintain to be 
Cassian) is inclined to Monophysitism—which explains the pseudonimity 
of the work. Besides, there is evidence that the large crowd of the Akoime- 
toi was not unified as regards the doctrines they espoused. Abbot Marcellus 
had separated ‘the flock into three parts’ (εἰς τρία μέρη τὴν ποίμνην διανει- 
μάμενος), but we are not told on what grounds. Nevertheless, there were 
two monks in the monastery, who composed liturgical hymns (τροπάρια). 
Of these, Anthimus was a pro-Chalcedonian, whereas Timocles was an anti- 
Chalcedonian, in other words, a Monophysite.* My own suggestion is that 
the reason why Justinian turned against the Akoimetoi was the fact that 
they were too tolerant towards Monophysitism and hosted too many rep- 
resentatives of this tendency in their monastery. It should be recalled that 
in the early 530s Monophysitism was an issue with which the emperor was 
preoccupied, and his favoured Leontius negotiated with the Monophysites 
in order to seek a compromise. Justinian's ire against the Akoimetoi at that 
specific moment can be understood on this ground. This is probably the rea- 
son why the Akoimetoi took part in the Local Synod of 536. They subscribed 
to the resolution against the Monophysites, and obliged by endorsing the 
deposition of the Monophysite Patriarch Anthimus (who failed to appear 
in the synod of 536 in order to vindicate his orthodoxy) and his adherents 
by Justinian, thus escaping total ruin of their monastery. 

Be that as it may, this was definitely a time of hardship for Cassian and 
his confidants in the monastery. This becomes clear in both Appendices I 
and II of the edition-volume,® which are two consecutive tractates written 
by this very same author. The Akoimetoi surely survived, yet we do not 
know either how they made it or how they fared afterwards. We do know, 


66 Op. cit. pp. 168-169. 
87 Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 15.23. 
88 See Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendices I, II. 
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however, that they were present in the Local Synod of 536, represented by 
two monks who signed what the emperor demanded them to sign. Cas- 
sian’s period of stay in the capital had reached its end and a way out had to 
be found. In the Great Laura, where he officially belonged, abbot Gelasius 
would hardly provide the right environment for this open-minded intel- 
lectual, who was not shy about dealing with the writings of such danger- 
ous writers as Origen, Didymus (whose commentary on the Apocalypse he 
by and large copied anonymously), Evagrius, Theodoret, Nestorius, even 
Severus of Antioch. The way out for him was eventually found, in all proba- 
bility through the help of his friends Leontius Byzantius and Theodore Aski- 
das. Instead of re-joining his home-monastery of Sabas, he went to Souka as 
abbot in 539, only to return to the Great Laura in 547, summoned as abbot, 
too. 

Cassian was at home with all the atmosphere and setting of the Akoime- 
toi. Not only because he was an Antiochene living in a virtually Antiochene 
community, but also because he was a Sabaite. In the Great Laura psalmody 
was venerated as much as it was in Antioch (and hence at the Akoimetoi). 
Their typicon concerning ecclesiastical chanting would have been exem- 
plary, since constitutions of other monasteries postulated that the Sabaite 
typicon concerning hymnology should be employed by them, too. There is 
an apostrophe by Theodore Studites, which indicates that the typicon, or 
‘canon’ of mass at the monastery of Studios was the one that had been estab- 
lished by St Sabas.® Well into the second millennium an abbot who founded 
a monastery of his own on isle Patmos stipulated that the rules of psalmody 
to be followed should be those of the Great Laura of St Sabas.” 

At the monastery of the Akoimetoi the pioneering Antiochene habit of 
practicing psalmody and antiphony was instilled by the Antiochene monks 
who joined the place (indeed founded it in the first place) and was embraced 
by the monastery as a whole. Which is why Cassian's language has so much 
in common with collection of hymns now published under the colophon 


$9 Theodore Studites, Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Cateshesis 17, p. 122: ἕτεροι δ᾽ αὖ πάλιν, οἱ προευ- 
PLOKOMEVOL πάντοτε ἐν τῷ κανόνι κατὰ τὸν θεῖον Σάββαν. 

70 Acta Monasterri Patmi, Testamentum et Codicillus Sancti Christoduli (anno 1093), 2, 
lines 79-80: γενέσθω δὲ τὸ τυπικὸν περὶ TH ψαλμῳδίας τοῦ ἁγίου Σάββα καὶ κρατείτωσαν ot pova- 
χοὶ τὴν ἀκολουθίαν τούτου. Regula Sancti Christoduli, 17: τοιγαροῦν ἐπιτρέπω καὶ διατάττομαι τὴν 
ἐκκλησιαστικὴν ὑμνῳδίαν καὶ πᾶσαν ἁπλῶς τὴν ἐν ψαλμῳδίαις καὶ προσευχαῖς ἀκολουθίαν ... κατὰ 
τὸ τυπικὸν τῆς ἐν Ἱεροσολύμοις λαύρας τοῦ ὁσίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν Σάββα καὶ μεγάλου τῆς ἐρήμου 
καθηγητοῦ. ... ἐπισκήπτω τοίνυν τυπικὸν ἐκτεθῆναι τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἥτοι συναξάριον κατὰ λεπτὸν 
δηλοῦν πᾶσαν τὴν δι’ ἔτους ἐκτελουμένην Ἱεροσολυμίταις εἴτουν ᾿Αγιοσαββίταις ἐν ψαλμικαῖς καὶ 
εὐκτικαῖς ἀκολουθίαις ἀκρίβειαν. 
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Analecta Hymnica Graeca. Their intellectual priorities apart, to the outsiders 
the distinctive characteristics ofthe community were antiphonal psalmody 
and prayer around the clock. This what themselves also regarded as com- 
mendable virtues, in which they took pride. A careful reading of the hymns 
into the Analecta reveals their seal upon them. The collection is arranged 
in 365 Days, each of which has Canons and each Canon comprises several 
Odae. A hymn composed for the 29th of December, the feast day of Mar- 
cellus the founder of their monastery, is telling of the universal spirit of the 
Akoimetoi. "You gathered the flock from all over the earth, from every lan- 
guage and from every sea. Since you performed spiritual praises sleeplessly 
(ἀκοιμήτως) with them all, you gave this name to your flock, that is, Sleepless 
(᾿Ακοίμητον).”! Since different saints have the same feast day, the Akoime- 
toi composed hymns in honour of each one of them. One can see that the 
virtues of the saints that are praised are their resilience to endure all-night 
vigils (παννυχίς), indeed to do so either standing, not sitting during all of the 
office (πάννυχος στάσις, or πάννυχος παράστασις), or kneeling (τῇ τῶν γονά- 
των κλίσει). The epithet ἀκοίμητος (‘never-sleeping’) is accorded to praised 
saints every now and then, which in fact reflects their own priorities and 
values, indeed their own name as a community.” 

As already said, the present texts reveal that much of their treasure was 
rescued by the amiable environment of the monastery of Studios. Theodore 
Studites evidently had their library transferred to his own monastery and 
cherished their heritage, which he reproduced. His reverential refer- 
ence to Cassian,” as well as the numerous instances of his vocabulary being 


71 Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Decembris, (Day/Canon/Ode), 29.56.3. The Synaxa- 
rium of the same day relates the life of Marcellus. 

7? Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Septembris, 1116.4: τῇ παννύχω στάσει σου σοφέ, 
καὶ ταῖς ὁλονύκτοις ἐν προσευχαῖς ἀγρυπνίαις σου. 1116.9: τοῖς πάννυχον τελοῦσι τὴν ἱεράν σου 
μνήμην. 11.17.3: ἐν τῇ παννύχω στάσει τῇ τῶν γονάτων χλίσει καὶ ταῖς συντόνοις δεήσεσι. Canones 
Januarii, 24.29.5: μετάρσιον τὸν νοῦν ταῖς παννύχοις σου στάσεσιν. Canones Februarii, 17.22.5: 
ταῖς ἀχοιμήτοις προσευχαῖς πάντοτε ἐγκαρτερῶν. 21.26.1: στάσιν τὴν πάννυχον τὴν σὴν ἐθαύμασαν 
μὲν ἄνθρωποι ὑπὲρ ἄνθρωπον οὖσαν. 21.26.4: Μέτρον ἡ σὴ στάσις οὐκ ἔσχε παννύχιος. Canones 
Martii, 24. 29.6: ἐγκράτειαν ὡς ἄσαρκος ἄσκησας, στάσιν παννύχιον. 28.31.7: τὴν πάννυχον στάσιν 
καὶ εὐχῶν ἐπιμονήν. 30.34.6: ἀκοίμητον ὄργανον τῷ φθόγγῳ σου τοῦ ἄσματος, τῶν παννύχων σου, 
πάτερ, παραστάσεων. Canones Aprilis, 27.32.5: ἄγρυπνον ἔσχηκας λογισμόν ... στάσει τῇ παννύχῳ 
-. διό σε νῦν πλουτοῦμεν πρέσβυν ἀκοίμητον ... παννύχοις στάσεσι τὸν Θεὸν ἱλασκόμενος. Canones 
Maii, 25.27.6 & 25.28.6: ὑμνῳδίας παννύχους ἐκτελῶν. Canones Junii, 22.15.3: ἀγρυπνίαις καὶ 
εὐχαῖς καὶ στάσεσι παννύχοις τελῶν. 22.15.6: ἐγρηγορῶν συστέλεις παννυχίως. Canones Julii, 1.4.4: 
ἀκοιμήτοις παρακλήσεσι πρὸς τὸν πάντων κτίστην. 25.34.4: καὶ ἀγρυπνίαις παννύχοις. In all these 
hymns, as well as in others, the notion of one winning over sleep and drowsiness prevails. 
This victory is understood both literally and metaphorically, as a victory over the ‘sleep of 
lassitude and passions’. 

73 Theodore Studites, Sermones Catechesos Magnae, Catechesis 66, p. 186. 
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reminiscent of the Sabaite, bespeaks not only his close relation with the 
Laura of Sabas, but also his familiarity with the library of the Akoimetoi. 
This abbot held the Great Laura and its history in the highest regard and 
he was in warm contact with them. In an epistle to abbot Basil and the 
monks of the Great Laura, he praises the famous struggle of these monks 
over the centuries ‘in service of truth’ (ἐγνώσθη x&v ταῖς ἀνωτέρω γενεαῖς οἷα οἱ 
μακάριοι Σαβαῖται διηγωνίσαντο ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀληθείας) and praises his addressees 
for being of equal virtue (ὑμεῖς τῆς θείας ἐκείνης Σαβαϊκῆς ῥίζης ὁμόζηλα 
βλαστήματα).Το Theodore himself, Sabas was an exemplary and hallowed 
figure, he mentioned him over and again in reverence,” and stipulated the 
eve of the feast day of the saint as one of overnight office, that is, vigil." 
Cassian’s texts reflect not only his Akoimetan connection, but also his 
Sabaite spiritual extraction. His text that attests to his interest in astronom- 
ical calculations" was a welcomed activity in the Sabaite milieu. For the 
library ofthat monastery was a hospitable place for classical lore to be cher- 
ished on its selves. Codex 576 (fourteenth cent. 124 folia) of the Patriarchal 
Library of Jerusalem? has a section, which was recorded as 'the sphere of 
Proclus’ (folia 107/717), although the text is without any header. A closer 
look at its beginning, however, reveals that this is part from a work by 
Geminus of Rhodes (first cent. BC), who had calculated that the 'exact lunar 
month’ (μὴν ἀκριβὴς τῆς σελήνης) lasts a little more than 29 days.” The text 
begins thus: ἐλαχίστη δὲ ἡμέρα. μετὰ μέντοι τὴν χειμερινὴν τροπὴν οὐκ ἔτι. But 
this is a text by Geminus and its context is available to us.? The monks 
were interested in such calculations anyway, although their closest reporter 
of this must have been the mathematician Theon of Alexandria (335-405), 
the father of Hypatia. Theon had engaged in arranging Ptolemaeus' Handy 


74 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 555, lines 96-99. Likewise, 277, addressed ‘to the Laura of 
St Sabas’. 

75 Theodore Studites, Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Cateshesis 17, p. 122; Cateshesis 23, p. 165; Catesh- 
esis 30, p. 217; Cateshesis 80, p. 560. Sermones Catechesos Magnae, Catechesis 1, p. 3; Catech- 
esis 107, p. 135; Jambi de Variis Argumentis, Epigram 79. Epistulae, 149, line 25. 

76 Theodore Studites, Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Cateshesis 35, p. 255. Sermones Catechesos 
Magnae, Catechesis 107, p. 133. 

77 See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix III. The text of Codex 573 (folia 2097) 
is published for the first time. 

78 All Sabaite manuscripts were transferred to this library since 100 years ago, and are 
currently preserved therein. 

79 Geminus of Rhodes (first cent. BC), Elementa Astronomiae, 8.3; 8.37. 

80 Geminus, Elementa Astronomiae, 5.7—8. Cf. Cleomedes, De Motu Circulari Corporum 
Caelestium, p. 48. Theon of Alexandria, Commentaria in Ptolemaei Syntaxin Mathematicam 
i-iv, p. 404, a work on which Cassian draws heavily, as discussed in A Newly Discovered Greek 
Father, Appendix III. 
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Tables, on which Cassian drew.*! We have not any similar work by Proclus, 
although he had engaged in discussion about ‘spheres’: he had posited ‘all 
heaven’ as made up of eight spheres (ὀκτάσφαιρον), beyond which there 
was a ninth supreme sphere (ἐννεάσφαιρον).52 Whatever the case, this codex 
attests to the interest in astronomy by Palestinian monks and to the fact that 
for Cassian relevant books to read (as indeed he did) were at hand. 

Another Sabaite codex, which has been unfortunately looted and only 
four folia of it are extant in the same library (Codex Noroff), preserves Sim- 
plicius Commentary on Aristotle's first book of Physics.** Likewise, Codex 
79 (folia 75-163) records part of Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle's Cat- 
egoriae. Four folia of Codex 510 contain part of Simplicius’ commentary on 
Aristotle's first book of Physics. Codex 540 (folia 75'-86") has passages from 
Proclus' commentary on Plato's Cratylus. Codex 692 has comments on select 
passages of Proclus and John Philoponus. Codex 106, comments on John 
Philoponus (folia 10-12"), on Porphyry's Isagoge (folio 13"), and Ammonius 
of Alexandria (folio 45"). Codex 210 (folia 153-208) records a commentary on 
Porphyry by John Philoponus. Codex 121 (folia 1-9) records portions from 
John Philoponus De Opificio Mundi. Codex 150 (216 folia) is entirely dedi- 
cated to Aristotelian commentators (Olympiodorus of Alexandria on Ana- 
lytica Priora, John Philoponus on Analytica Secunda, Michael of Ephesus on 
Sophisticos Elenchos). Codex 212 records Philoponus text ‘on the use of astro- 
labus', De Usu Astrolabi Eiusque Constructione. 

Cassian's texts display also distinctive allegiances to those by Ephraem 
Syrus, both in his monastic texts and in the Scholia in Apocalypsin.** This is 
only natural and betokens his Sabaite identity. For the Laura of Sabas was a 
distinguished center of Ephraem being translated in Greek and there should 
be no doubt that those translations have been interlaced with a distinctly 


8! Cassian's technical terminology, which goes back to Meton, must have been commu- 
nicated to him also through Theon of Alexandria. See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, 
Appendix III, p. 625, and Theon of Alexandria (mathematician, Alexandria, fourth cent.), 
Ὑπόμνημα Etc τοὺς Προχείρους Πτολεμαίου Κανόνας, pp. 256—269. 

82 Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentary, v. 2, p. 46. In Platonis Timaeum Com- 
mentaria, v. 2, pp. 234—235. 

83 Alater hand wrote at the end ofthe codex, Σιμπλικίου ἐξήγησις εἰς τὸ πρῶτον τῆς φυσικῆς 
ἀκροάσεως, and the same also in Latin: Simplitii [sic] expositio im primo fisici [sic] auditum. 
In the spine ofthe book there is this: Σιμπλικίου ὑπόμνημα εἰς τὸ πρῶτον τῆς φυσικῆς ἀκροάσεως 
᾿Αριστοτέλους, 

84 See Scholia in Apocalypsin. Author Index, Ephraem Syrus is discussed in Scholia IV; VI; 
VII; IX; X; ΧΙ; XIX; XX; XXI; XXII; XXIII; XXVI; XXVII; XXIX; XXXV; XXXVI; XXXVII. Also, A 
Newly Discovered Greek Father, note 37 (pp. 307-308) to the Greek text, Cod. p. 98". 
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Sabaite vocabulary.* The most renowned translators were monks Abramius 
and Patricius. Although little is made in scholarship of the Laura having 
been the bridge for Ephraem to become known to the Byzantine world, 
there are some references to them. What is more though, there are codices 
that inform us about their activity in respect of Ephraem’s writings. 

Codex 393 (middle of fourteenth century, 353 paper folia) of the Patri- 
archal Library of Jerusalem, describes how Patriarch Ephraem, ‘the true 
and legitimate heir to James the brother of the Lord’, discovered transla- 
tions of Ephraem’s works at the Laura of Sabas and ordered Nicephorus 
Theotokes, the first editor of these works to disseminate them all.*° The 
table of contents of the codex (folio 15) has it thus: Tod ἐν ἁγίοις πατρὸς ἡμῶν 
ἀββᾶ Ἰσαὰκ τοῦ Σύρου καὶ ἀναχωρητοῦ, τοῦ γενομένου ἐπισκόπου τῆς φιλο- 
χρίστου πόλεως Νινευί, λόγοι ἀσκητικοὶ ἑρμηνευθέντες ὑπὸ τῶν ὁσίων πατέρων 
ἡμῶν, [τοῦ] τοῦ ἀββᾶ ᾿Αβραμίου καὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Πατρικίου τῶν φιλοσόφων και 
ἡσυχαστῶν ἐν τῇ λαύρᾳ τοῦ ἐν ἁγίοις πατρὸς ἡμῶν Σάβα. Λόγος πρῶτος περὶ 
ἀποταγῆς καὶ μοναχικῆς πολιτείας. Likewise, the Sabaite Codex 407 (end of 
twelfth century, parchment, 416 folia), has the same heading and contains 
ninety-two discourses of Isaac (folia 93-241). Beyond these Jerusalem MSS, 
a codex in the Patriarchal Library of Moscow (Cod. 295, sixteenth century, 
paper folia 328) has the same text of Ephraem (that is, starting with the dis- 
course ‘On renunciation and monastic life’) and is slightly more generous 
to the translators: ἑρμηνευθέντες ὑπὸ τῶν πανοσίων πατέρων ἀββᾶ πατρικίου 
καὶ ἀββᾶ ἀβραμίου. Furthermore, Codex 173 in Vienna (Vindobon. gr. theol. 
CXLXXIII, folia 1—177")*' and Codex 104 (Vindobon. gr. theol. CIV, folia 128:-- 
170") provide the same information. The precise time when Patricius and his 
coadjutor Abramius lived cannot be determined, except that they were later 
to Isaac Syrus. This does not matter much, however. For what is important 
is that the works of Isaac Syrus were cherished at the Great Laura, no matter 
when his translators came upon them. Cassian the Sabaite was, therefore, 
also a spiritual offspring ofthose writings, which is clear from his vocabulary 
and ideas having been heavily influenced by the Greek works of Isaac. 


85 John the Evangelist styled θεολόγος is only one token of this vocabulary. 

86 These works were published in Leipzig, in 1770, under the title: τοῦ ὁσίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν 
Ἰσαὰκ, ἐπισκ. Νινευὶ τοῦ Συροῦ, τὰ εὑρηθέντα ἀσκητικὰ ἐπιμελείᾳ Νικηφόρου ἱερομονάχου, πρῶ- 
τον τύποις ἐκδοθέντα. The edition contains eighty-six Λόγοι (Orationes) and four Ἐπιστολαὶ 
(Epistolae), which, in the two MSS, were reckoned as λόγοι, making up ninety altogether. 

87 This codex has it εὑρεθέντες for ἑρμηνευθέντες, which is only a scribal error. 
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Ecclesiastical establishment and administration has always been selective 
as to synodical resolutions: these normally appear to be important to men 
of the cloth in cases that they bear on safeguarding episcopal jurisdiction, 
eminence over other sees, or sheer mundane power. The rest is subject to 
adaptation, manipulation, even oblivion, if necessary. Ban on oath is one 
of the best-known explicit statements in scripture,** but who cares about 
it? Cassian’s study teaches us what despotism, or caesaropapism, actually 
meant in the sixth century. By assessing the language which he either uses 
or eschews, we can infer how an enlightened intellectual felt, acted and 
reacted under the circumstances. The Local Synods of 536, of 543 (if one 
took place at all), as well as the Oecumenical one of 553, were actually seen 
and treated as part of imperial politics and diplomacy. Prelates were only 
asked to conform to the emperor’s will and to sanction this as a synodical 
decree. In return, there was always the prospect of one being awarded the 
patriarchal throne, which could be evacuated to this purpose in the twinkle 
of an eye once the emperor willed so. 

Even so, however, synodical decisions have been observed a /a carte. In 
the Local Synod of Constantinople, where Cassian himself was present, the 
term God-man (θεάνθρωπος) accorded Christ was expressly anathematised 
and it was decreed that any cleric who might use this ‘should be deposed'.*? 
Quite evidently, the term smacked of Monophysitism, or so it appeared to 
the emperor and to bishops essaying to be obliging. Although the term θεάν- 
θρωπος was rebuked by such staunch censors of theological aberration as 
John Grammaticus (sixth century), and even more so by John of Damascus, 
the same term is today a hackneyed one in the vocabulary of the episcopal 
orthodoxy. The list of such discrepant chains of events could be long, but 
just one of them deserves to be mentioned, since it bears to current prac- 
tice in both East and West. 

The twentieth rule of the Oecumenical Council of Nicaea decreed that 
no one should kneel during the fifty days following the Easter, especially 
on the day of Pentecost itself. Testimony advises that this had been a rule 
holding ‘since the apostolic years’. This testimony comes from Irenaeus’ 


88 Matt. 5:34: ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν μὴ ὀμόσαι ὅλως. 

89 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 17: καὶ εἴτις 
θεανθρωπίαν λέγει καὶ οὐχὶ θεὸν καὶ ἄνθρωπον μᾶλλον λέγει, ἀναθεματιζέσθω. p. 229: καὶ εἴ τις 
θεανθρωπίαν καὶ οὐχὶ μᾶλλον θεὸν καὶ ἄνθρωπον λέγει, καθαιρείσθω. I canvass the issue in the 
edition volume, pp. 421-425. 
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discourse De Pascha. Since this is lost, we are so advised by a work that has 
been attributed to either Pseudo-Justin or Theodoret by different editors, 
but in all probability this is Cassian’s, as it turns out at numerous points of 
this book.” Origen espoused the precept on precisely the same grounds as 
Irenaeus had done: since the Pentecost is a prefiguration of the eschatolog- 
ical universal resurrection, one should be standing, not bending the knee, 
on this day.” For all his anti-Origenism, Bishop Peter of Alexandria (c. 300) 
did embrace the doctrine, arguing that banning kneeling during the Pente- 
costal period is an ecclesiastical doctrine handed over by the fathers of old.” 
Then the Council of Nicaea made this ‘the twentieth rule’: not only on the 
Whitsunday, but on none of the fifty days following Easter is one allowed 
to get down on one's knees.” Subsequently, the precept had it that either 
no one should do so on any Sunday of the year, or during the fifty days of 
the Pentecost-period. All extant testimonies regard this precept as having 
been sanctioned by both the tradition of the early apostolic church and by 
the 'twentieth rule of the Council of Nicaea'. Therefore, it came about that 
one should not genuflect on any Sunday. Doing so 'during the six days of 
the week is a symbol of our fall into sin, whereas not to kneel on Sunday is 
a symbol of our resurrection through the grace of Christ’. 

The decree was observed by a series of theologians, who invariably 
warned against anyone kneeling either on any Sunday during the year or 


9? Pseudo-Theodoret, QetR, p. 18 δε Pseudo-Justin, QetR, p. 468D: τὸ δὲ ἐν τῇ κυριακῇ μὴ 
κλίνειν γόνυ σύμβολόν ἐστι τῆς ἀναστάσεως, δι’ ἧς τῇ τοῦ Χριστοῦ χάριτι τῶν τε ἁμαρτημάτων 
καὶ τοῦ ἐπ’ αὐτῶν τεταγμένου θανάτου ἐλυτρώθημεν. Ἐκ τῶν ἀποστολικῶν δὲ χρόνων ἡ τοιαύτη 
συνήθεια ἔλαβε τὴν ἀρχήν, καθώς φησιν ὁ μακάριος Εἰρηναῖος ὁ μάρτυς καὶ ἐπίσκοπος Λουγδούνων 
ἐν τῷ περὶ τοῦ πάσχα λόγῳ, ἐν à μέμνηται καὶ περὶ τῆς πεντηκοστῆς, ἐν ᾗ οὐ κλίνομεν γόνυ, ἐπειδὴ 
ἰσοδυναμεῖ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῆς κυριακῆς, κατὰ τὴν ῥηθεῖσαν περὶ αὐτῆς αἰτίαν. Irenaeus, Fragmenta 
Deperditorum Operum, Fr. 7. 

?! Pseudo-Hippolytus, frPs, Fr. 9 (‘From Origen's On the 150 Psalms’): τῆς πολυθρυλλήτου 
πεντηκοστῆς, λύσιν πόνων καὶ εὐφροσύνην σημαινούσης. Διόπερ οὐδὲ νηστεύειν ἐν ταύταις κέκριται 
οὐδὲ κλίνειν γόνατα. Σύμβολα γὰρ ταῦτα μεγάλης πανηγύρεως ἀποκειμένης ἐν τοῖς μέλλουσιν. 

92 Peter of Alexandria, De Paschate ad Tricentium, p. 58: Τὴν γὰρ κυριακὴν χαρμοσύνης 
ἡμέραν ἄγομεν διὰ τὸν ἀναστάντα ἐν αὐτῇ, ἐν ἢ οὐδὲ γόνατα κλίνειν παρειλήφαμεν. 

3 Jonh III Scholasticus (sixth cent.), Synagoga L Titulorum, 3, p. 151: Τῆς ἐν Νυκαίᾳ συνόδου 
κανὼν κ’. Ἐπειδή τινές εἰσιν ἐν κυριακῇ γόνυ κλίνοντες καὶ ἐν ταῖς τῆς πεντηκοστῆς ἡμέραις, ὑπὲρ 
τοῦ πάντα ἐν πάσῃ παροικίᾳ ὁμοίως παραφυλάττεσθαι, ἐστῶτας ἔδοξε τῇ ἁγίᾳ συνόδῳ τὰς εὐχὰς 
ἀποδιδόναι τῷ θεῷ. 

94 Pseudo-Theodoret, QetR, p. 117 & Pseudo-Justin, QetR, p. 4686: ἡ ἐν ἕξ ἡμέραις ἡμῶν 
γονυκλισία σύμβολον ἐστι τῆς ἐν ταῖς ἁμαρτίαις πτώσεως ἡμῶν, τὸ δὲ ἐν TH κυριακῇ μὴ κλίνειν γόνυ 
σύμβολόν ἐστι τῆς ἀναστάσεως, δι’ ἧς τῇ τοῦ Χριστοῦ χάριτι τῶν τε ἁμαρτημάτων καὶ τοῦ ἐπ’ αὐτῶν 
τεθανατωμένου θανάτου ἠλευθερώθημεν. Ἐκ τῶν ἀποστολικῶν δὲ χρόνων ἡ τοιαύτη συνήθεια ἔλαβε 
τὴν ἀρχήν, καθώς φησιν ὁ μακάριος Εἰρηναῖος. 
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during the fifty Pentecost-days.?* Gelasius of Cyzicus (fifth century) records 
this ‘twentieth rule’ of the Council of Nicaea, too. So does the constitution 
of a monastery, which is a copy of Cassian’s texts for a very large part, as 
shown in Appendix I. Not only does this quote the rule of Nicaea, but also 
records Athanasius allegedly having warned accordingly: “Take heed, lest 
anyone delude you so as to fast on Sundays, or to kneel during the period of 
the Pentecost, which is not sanctioned by the church"? The unique testi- 
mony to which we owe this constitution is that it quotes a similar, yet more 
extensive decree, supposedly recording a similar decision by the Sixth Oec- 
umenical Council of Constantinople (680—681), being ‘the goth rule’ of it.% 

Since I have identified Pseudo-Justin with Cassian, banning kneeling is in 
fact a token of the spirit of the Akoimetoi, where Cassian spent a crucial and 
presumably fruitful period of his life. It is then all too natural for this precept 
to have been embraced by the Akoimetoi's daughter-cloister monastery of 
Studios, which recorded this in its own constitution.9? 

Likewise, the polymath Michael Glycas (twelfth century) adds to the 
record. Not only does he mention the twentieth rule of Nicaea, as well as 
the saying by Athanasius banning both fast and kneeling during the Pen- 
tecost, but he also adds one more, this time by Basil of Caesarea.” Finally, 


*5 Hypatius of Ephesus (Archbishop, sixth cent.), Fragmenta in Lucam (e Nicetae catena), 
p. 151: οὔτε δὲ ἐν κυριακῇ οὔτε ἀπὸ τοῦ πάσχα ἕως τῆς πεντηκοστῆς τὸ γόνυ κλίνομεν, ἐπειδὴ 
ἡ ἀναστάσιμος ἡμέρα εἰκών ἐστι τοῦ μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, καὶ πάλιν ἡ πεντηκοστὴ ὀγδόη οὖσα 
κυριακὴ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἔχει. Dorotheus of Gaza (monk, sixth cent.), Doctrinae Diversae i- 
xvii, Didaskalia 15.160: Πεντηκοστὴ γάρ ἐστι ἀνάστασις ψυχῆς, ὡς λέγει: τούτου γὰρ καὶ σύμβολόν 
ἐστι τὸ μὴ κλίνειν ἡμᾶς γόνυ ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ πᾶσαν τὴν ἁγίαν Πεντηκοστήν. Germanus I of 
Constantinople (Patriarch, seventh-eight cent.), Historia Mystica Ecclesiae Catholicae, 13: Τὸ 
μὴ κλίνειν τὸ γόνυ ἐν τῇ ἀναστασίμῳ ἡμέρᾳ ... τὸ δὲ μέχρι τῆς πεντηκοστῆς μὴ κλίνειν τὸ γόνυ. 

96 Gelasius of Cyzicus (fifth century), HE, 2.32.20: Περὶ τῶν ἐν κυριακῇ γόνυ κλινόντων. ἐπειδὴ 
εἰσίτινες ἐν τῇ κυριακῇ γόνυ κλίνοντες καὶ ἐν ταῖς τῆς πεντηκοστῆς ἡμέραις, ὑπὲρ τοῦ πάντα ὁμοίως 
ἐν πάσῃ παροικίᾳ ὁμοφρόνως φυλάττεσθαι ἐστῶτας ἔδοξε τῇ ἁγίᾳ συνόδῳ τὰς εὐχὰς ἀποδιδόναι τῷ 
κυρίῳ. 

97 Constitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 10, p. 21: φησίν γὰρ ὁ μέγας ᾿Αθανάσιος οὕτως: 
Mý tıs σε πλανήσῃ ἐν Κυριακῇ νηστεύειν ὅλως τὸ παράπαν, μήτε γονυπετεῖν ἐν Κυριακῇ, μήτε ἐν τῇ 
Πεντηκοστῇ: οὐ γάρ ἐστι θεσμὸς τῆς ἐκκλησίας. Then the constitution records the 20th decree 
of Nicaea, which is the same as the rendition by Gelasius of Cyzicus. The same document 
expands application of banning kneeling to the twelve days of Christmas, too. 

°8 Constitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, loc. cit. ὁ δὲ ἐνενηκοστὸς κανὼν τῆς ἕκτης 
συνόδου οὑτωσὶ διαλαμβάνει: Ταῖς Κυριακαῖς μὴ γόνυ κλίνειν ἐκ τῶν θεοφόρων ἡμῶν πατέρων 
κανονικῶς παρελάβομεν, τὴν τοῦ Χριστοῦ τιμώντων ἀνάστασιν. A detailed description follows 
that point. 

*9 Acta Monasterri Studii, Descriptio Constitutionis, p. 299: Ἰστέον, ὅτι ἕως τῆς ἁγίας Πεντη- 
κοστῆς ὥρας οὐ ψάλλομεν, οὐδὲ γόνυ κλίνομεν. 

100 Michael Glycas (twelfth cent.), Quaestiones in Sacram Scripturam (Cap. 41-98), 81, p. 331: 
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as late as during the fourteenth century, the Thessalonian monk Matthaeus 
Blastares quotes the foregoing fifteenth rule by Peter of Alexandria banning 
genuflection.!^! 

For all this tradition of an apostolic ethos and the synodical decree 
handed down unfailingly, the church has made Whitsunday the sole day 
of the year on which the faithful have to kneel. Actually they have to do so 
three times: during each of them they have to get down on their knees and 
remain so for as long as the (also kneeling) priest recites an extensive prayer. 
Otherwise, in theory the decree of the synod of Nicaea, as well as that of the 
Sixth Oecumenical Council, still hold. 

Certainly there is nothing dramatic about this, and actually no one really 
cares about the decree of Nicaea either banning kneeling on the occasion, 
or not doing so. Besides, prelates have no inkling of this rule whatsoever. 
This was not the situation in the sixth century though. There were censors 
and inquisitor eager to take action following what one said or wrote. This 
was the sixth-century, the dismal period of imperial power dictating the 
official orthodoxy by Emperor Justinian who, ironically, ended up a heretic 
having espoused Aphthartodocetism. By the way, it was he who introduced 
the practice of posthumous anathemas of defunct theologians despite 'the 
churches of the East’ having taken exception to this novelty,'? yet he was 
never anathematised himself even though he died a heretic. It was he who 
demanded absolute conformity to the imperial faith, only to alienate the 
Monophysite region ofthe empire and virtually prepare this to fall easy prey 
to the Arabs in the ensuing century, since the anti-Chalcedonians saw Arabs 
as liberators from the Byzantine oppression. 

I wish then to make a reference to a telling text of Cassian. 

He was a crypto-Origenist, like many others were during the sixth cen- 
tury, as canvassed in chapter six. In his personal companion, namely our 
Metamorphosis Codex 573, he set outto preserve a version ofthe text of Rev- 
elation, along with a series of Scholia aiming to show that this is a divinely 
inspired text. His source was for the most part the commentary on the 
Apocalypse by Didymus, which is no longer extant. Comparative textual 
exploration shows that at points he quoted from this to the letter. That 


ὁ δὲ μέγας Βασίλειος καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν προσέθετο δι ἣν ἐν ταῖς ρηθείσαις ἡμέραις γόνυ κλίνειν οὐ 
συγχωρούμεθα. 

101 Matthaeus Blastares, Collectio Alphabetica, alphabetic letter Kappa, 37: Τὴν μέντοι κυρι- 
ακὴν χαρμοσύνης ἡμέραν ἡγούμεθα, ἐν ἢ οὐδὲ γόνατα παρειλήφαμεν χλίνειν. 

102 Justinian, Epistula Contra Tria Capitula, 70; 71; 73; 77; 78; Edictum Rectae Fidei, pp. 160; 
162; 166; 168. 
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this was part of his method we can infer from Scholion V, which is a 
verbatim quotation from Clement of Alexandria, and from Scholion XXX 
which quotes from Theodoret extensively. Besides, the author drew on the 
great Antiochene doctors, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Theodoret, along with Origen, as well as on heretics, such as Julian the Arian. 
To these Christian loans, some of the best instances of the Greek Classical 
lore should be added.’® It was therefore impossible for him to name his 
sources, which is why he wrote his comments eschewing any reference to 
names at all. However, at the middle of his exposition, the Scholia pause for 
a while, and an abrupt personal extolling address occurs. Neither the name 
of the author, nor that of the addressee is there, yet exploration has now 
shown that this is Cassian addressing Didymus, the covert mastermind of 
his set of Scholia.'^! 


Oh! It is definitely possible to be instructed by you teaching in a scientific 
manner (ἐπιστημονικὰ λἐγίο)νίτος)), since surely it is only yourself who are 
familiar with the scientific method (κατὰ τὴν ἐπιστήμην). It is therefore def- 
initely possible for anyone to be instructed by your spirit, since surely it is 
only you who have the spiritual ear added to yourself by God, according to 
the saying, He attached an ear to me, to hear [as the learned ].'9^ For even irra- 
tional animals have the organ of the sense of hearing, whereas it is only the 
wise in spirit that have the ear of understanding, of which the Saviour said 
addressing the multitude, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.‘ 


Cassian wrote this cryptic text with a feeling of nostalgia for an environment 
where it was possible for one to think in a scientific manner. This environ- 
ment was not allowed by political order, it was captured by an intellectual 
only as a psychological experience during meditation and composition of 
literary production. This is what Didymus had done in Alexandria nearly 
two centuries before and this is also what Philoponus used to do in the same 
city during Cassian's own lifetime. Both paid a price for having made room 
for themselves to enjoy what today is considered to be a self-evident intel- 
lectual immunity. Didymus was an exceptional case of Alexandrian, not 
only for his immense erudition, but because more than any other philoso- 
pher he cherished Aristotle.’ The Aristotelism permeating the Scholia is 


103 Scholia in Apocalypsin, ‘The author-Index’. 

104 See text and translation in Scholia in Apocalypsin, Post-Scholion XXIV Aduotatio. 

105 Isaiah 50:4. 

106 Cf. Mark 12:33; Col. 2:2; Ex. 31:3; 35:31& 35; Deut. 34:9; Job 15:2; 20:3; Ecclesiasticus 1:19; 
3:23; 15:3; 17:7; 22:17; 39:6; 47:14; Isaiah 10:13; 11:2; Daniel 1 (Susanna 44/45; 63; Gr. tr.). 

107 Luke 8:8; 14:35. Cf. Matt. 11:15; 13:9; 13:43. 

105 He was an erudite Aristotelist, according to Theodoret, HE, p. 269. 
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extensively canvassed and I have urged that, in many ways, it was Antioch 
that had embraced and advanced Aristotelian studies. Cassian, therefore, 
addresses Didymus not only because the latter had supplied him with a 
specific exegesis on the Apocalypse, but also because Didymus was to him 
the exemplar of unfettered scientific mind and unencumbered meditation. 
The open file that had been kept against Didymus was to be transformed to 
condemnation in less than three years after Cassian’s death. It was, however, 
all too evident that Didymus was already a person distasteful to the great 
inquisitors of the time. What could Cassian possibly do other than draw 
on Didymus, indeed copy from him, while treasuring his profound spiritual 
relation with the Alexandrian in secret? 

This is a very rare case of both an addresser and his addressee being 
deliberately sheltered by a safeguarding shadow, so that the author should 
share freely the luminosity of science and wisdom in serenity, amidst a 
Cimmerian age. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps everything is label, but everybody is not. Cassian the Sabaite is not 
simply about monks and daemons—no more than Shakespeare is about 
kings and plots. 

His work is pregnant with the tension that is characteristic of the sixth 
century: Christian intellectuals brought the disfavoured Hellenism to the 
fore, indeed they did so regarding this as a rational force asserting its own 
share in the formation of Christian doctrine. New sorts of theological dis- 
pute, unknown to fourth-century theologians who died convinced that they 
had secured a definitive expression of the doctrine, had arisen, namely, 
the Christological dispute a good hundred and fifty years after the ancient 
Arian controversy. This new conflict resulted in casualties, both contem- 
porary (such as John Philoponus) and retrospective (such as Origen, Didy- 
mus and, tacitly, Clement of Alexandria, who was never made a saint). 
Even though Christians of note in the East took exception to posthumous 
condemnation, Justinian went ahead unabashed. He encouraged a blind 
and utterly uninformed anti-Hellenic spirit, with the obloquy of ‘Hellenism’ 
(along with ‘Manichaeism’) hurled against any idea that appeared a men- 
ace to the imperial orthodoxy. Cassian’s texts (including De Trinitate and 
Erotapokriseis) are a contumacious assent to the Greek paideia amidst a hos- 
tile environment. Which is why his Scholia in Apocalypsin are anonyma, as 
already said. 
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History of ideas is inextricably interwoven with history of conflicts. Nor- 
mally, conflicts are remembered, ideas are forgotten. It has somehow been 
thought that ‘anachronism’ is obloquy to be applied to theoretical concerns 
rather than to the tribulation caused by real events. Unlike perception of 
ideas, it seems stories never grow old. No one grasped this truth better than 
the historian Thucydides, who saw permanent and recurring essential char- 
acteristics not only in human nature itself, but also in the gist of recurring 
conflicts. This is what makes old stories fascinating, although the repercus- 
sions of events themselves are long past, indeed although the ideas involved 
are no longer taken to heart, or even remembered. 

However, history of conflict alone is only a body without blood. Cas- 
sian's texts help us grasp some of the aspects of Justinian’s conflict with 
an enlightened intelligentsia of his age, which he was all too quick to 
brand with the stain of heresy. The Akoimetoi cherished an abundant 
library of the Greek classical legacy, which is present in Cassian's writ- 
ings. At the same time, they did not treat Christological variations of doc- 
trine as crudely as imperial inquisitors did, the sole exception being Ari- 
anism, which was rejected out of hand. All of the tradition coming from 
the region of Antioch (including Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nestorius) 
was embraced in sympathy, and so was the concomitant Aristotelism that 
had been treasured in Edessa and Nisibis. We know hardly anything about 
the fate of the Akoimetoi after their persecution by the emperor in the 
5305, though we know of the oppression itself. The details of this conflict 
are obscure, yet Cassian's texts now allow for some light to be cast upon 
them. 

During the sixth century, Hellenism was not simply a stock of theo- 
ries to draw on, or to commemorate, or even to harvest for all sorts of 
both sublime and mean interests. It was a robust intellectual force, all but 
dead or even moribund. For were that not the case, what was possibly the 
point in Justinian to decree a Draconian legislation against Greek philoso- 
phers and teachers? Nevertheless, absolute and uninhibited though impe- 
rial power was, Justinian was a practical man after all: he normally sought 
to exercise the unpleasant aspects of his power only once real situations 
appeared to call for it. Cassian helps us see what the real situation was about 
the Akoimetoi, who appeared in the form of fervent monks and yet they 
were vessels of the Greek paideia amidst an anti-Hellenic milieu and mind- 
set. 

Cassian’s work constitutes a bold defiance of the spirit of his day. Al- 
though it has been rightly suggested that ‘in many ways the local monastic 
community’ of the wider region of the capital ‘ended up marching in step 
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with the shifts in imperial policy’, there have been the remarkable excep- 
tions of the monasteries of Akoimetoi and of Eutyches. Both ended up in 
ruin, yet it is precisely this striking dissent that allows for the identifica- 
tion of Cassian’s writings with the spirit of this community. The commu- 
nity of the Akoimetoi was a sui generis hybrid of tolerance to Monophysite 
and Origenist tendencies, coupled with an Antiochene and Nestorianizing 
tenor in their Chalcedonian beliefs, which placed them out of step with the 
imperial outlook, notwithstanding empress Theodora’s Monophysite sym- 
pathies. Congruence between confession and community was not the sine 
qua non in the milieu of that monastery, where a confluence of ideas should 
have had by all means to run into a single stream. What in Palestine could 
have appeared as a riotous miscegenation, in the monastery of the Akoime- 
toi was a matter of course, though we have no evidence of any osmosis 
having taken place therein. The monastery’s activities were brought under 
close monitoring from about 520, until, as Peter Hatlie concluded, in 534 
official sanctions from both Constantinople and Rome were levied against 
them, leaving the monastery much weakened and placing it on a course of 
its final decline.'? My discussion has brought much of these tendencies to 
light by means of evidence flowing from Codex 573.!" It is all but accidental 
that Theodore Studites admired Cassian. The influential abbot mentioned 
Cassian by name in reverence and admiration, and Cassian’s vocabulary 
became an ordinary currency of Theodore Studites’ own language, some- 
times in a manner that allows for important conclusions to be reached. 
Nor is it incidental that peculiar linguistic constructions and philosophi- 
cal expressions of Cassian, to which hardly any parallel instances can be 
found, almost invariably transpire in the writings of Theodore Studites. For 
the monastery of Studios was in a sense the spiritual progeny and continu- 
ation of that of the Akoimetoi, whose library was available to Theodore to 
be both studied and reproduced for posterity. 

The main purpose of this study is to establish not only the authorship 
by Cassian the Sabaite, or the light that his writings and thought cast on 
the mindset of the sixth century, but also his very existence, which has 
been eclipsed by forgery. The contention that this Greek text is a transla- 
tion from an alleged Latin original will be shown to be absurd. The treasure 


109 Peter Hatlie, op. cit. p. 141. 

110 Op. cit. with valuable references, p. 142, note 22. 

111 Cassian's text demonstrates remarkable affinities with Nestorius’ thought and phrase- 
ology which are hard to discount. See clear Nestorian echoes in Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, 
59", endnote 23 (p. 223); SerenPrim, p. 84”, endnote 17 (p. 299); De Panareto, p. 116", endnote 
39 (pp. 366-370). 
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of Greek and Christian lore preserved therein is far too rich and telling in 
terms of technical parlance (having along Greek history of its own) to be per- 
vious to such a distortion based on egregious errors of fact. We shall come 
upon numerous instances of Greek technical nomenclature being used by 
Cassian, which goes back to the great stars of Greek literature (philoso- 
phers, poets, historians, sophists, biographers, medical doctors), and to 
those Christians who formulated Christian doctrine, all of them rendered 
by means of a profound knowledge of Proclus, and of the sixth-century 
Neoplatonists and Aristotelian commentators. Some of the Greek technical 
expressions are present in the corresponding Latin text, allegedly attributed 
to a certain John Cassian’. In Latin, however, they mean absolutely noth- 
ing and have no intellectual history whatsoever. The Greek text comes as a 
sequel of a very long and rich tradition, being the natural fruit of the Greek 
philosophers and poets, and the Greek Fathers alike. By contrast, the same 
expressions in Latin stand in uneasy and disconcerted solitude: they seem 
and sound alien to the Latin lore, and for the most part they seem bizarre to 
the Latin reader. 

The analysis of Cassian’s text proves him to be an inescapably Greek 
author and hopefully will bring about new information about the history 
of Greek letters, ideas and intellectuals during the sixth century and before. 

The purpose of this study is to argue that Cassian the author of the 
Meteora-texts is not the fictitious figure currently known as John Cassian’ of 
Marseilles, but another Cassian: he was a Sabaite monk, the fourth succes- 
sor of St. Sabas as an abbot of the Laura of Sabas. Of Antiochene extraction, 
Cassian the Sabaite was born in Scythopolis in c. 475, he spent a consider- 
able part of his life at the monastery of Akoimetoi in Constantinople, and 
died an abbot at this Laura in Palestine, on the 20th July, in 548 4D. Codex 
573, which was discovered in the Meteora monastery of Metamorphosis (the 
Great Meteoron, Μεγάλον Μετέωρον), is in fact a manuscript produced in 
Palestine, indeed at the scriptorium of the Laura of Sabas, where Cassian 
was the abbot for ten months until his death. 

Current scholarship takes it for granted that a certain John Cassian’ is 
the author of the texts, which are presumed to be abridged Greek trans- 
lations from the extensive texts ascribed to this John Cassian’ and appear 
both in Migne's Patrologia Latina, as well as in the Vienna corpus of Latin 
authors.!? There have been wise voices that pointed out either the heavy 


11? Joannis Cassiani Opera, ed. Michael Petschenig, (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum XIII, Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften), Vienna: Tempsky, 1886- 
1888. 
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interpolation and tampering with these Latin texts (Owen Chadwick), or 
the improbability of John Cassian’ ever having had anything to do with Mar- 
seilles (R. Goodrich). These questions will be discussed in due course. None 
of them however has ever questioned the Latin identity of John Cassian’, as 
well as the period of his lifetime, which is placed in the fifth century, that 
is a century earlier to the real Cassian own lifetime. Subsequently, Cassian’s 
addressees such as these mentioned by himself (Bishop Castor, Leontius) 
have been fancifully identified with figures of the region of Gaul, despite 
flagrant incongruities inherent in the texts themselves (even the Latin forg- 
eries) that make such identifications not only unlikely, but in fact impossi- 
ble. 

My contention is that the texts in the book of Cassian are in fact original 
Greek ones, and they are the genuine product of the real Cassian’s pen. They 
are so abundantly pregnant with some of the glorious streams of Greek 
tradition, and bespeak Greek erudition so tellingly, that no room can be 
left for this Greek identity to be disputed. Subsequently, no room can be 
left for the fanciful ‘Greek epitome’ of ‘the Latin original’, allegedly having 
been composed by Bishop Eucherius of Lyons: such an ‘epitome’ has never 
existed at all, and certainly no manuscript of this has ever been found, 
despite exertions by interested parties. The alleged reference by Gennadius 
of Marseilles is only a later interpolation. 

I should therefore figure out, as far as possible, who Cassian’s addressees 
were, as well as what the texts themselves have to tell us and how they reveal 
an interesting intellectual context and atmosphere of the sixth-century 
Byzantine Empire. First, however, we shall have to deal with the biographer 
Gennadius of Marseilles, who is represented to have been the source of the 
fictitious John Cassian’. Then we should proceed with Cassian's addressees, 
namely Bishop Castor and Leontius. We shall move on with perusal of the 
texts themselves, which reveal a Greek tradition cherished and transmitted 
by a highly erudite Greek intellectual, namely Cassian the Sabaite. 

Although this study should perhaps have been published along with the 
texts themselves, I finally opted for having this published as a separate 
monograph. The reader is referred to these texts, since their critical appara- 
tus reveals the wealth of information inherent therein. 

This humble and yet so beautiful Meteora codex has harboured far more 
history than I could have imagined when I took this in my hands for the first 
time some years ago. Cassian confidently asserted his defiant message that 
the Christian Church should not only claim the inheritance of the Hebrew 
scriptures, but also declare itself to be the legatee of Greece and Rome. 
Subsequently, his work did not escape the ravages of time. Nevertheless, 
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if the old philosophy, since Aristotle, took pride in supplying not only a 
conservatory for revealing reality by means of ad hoc constructed notions, 
but also a paradigm for the correlation of theology with life, then Cassian’s 
writings are philosophy par excellence. This is probably the inner and 
secret reason why conventional philosophy is abundantly present in these 
writings. 

Whereas the emperor sought unity, Cassian sought truth. This is why 
exploring these texts and rendering their implications in ‘next year’s words’ 
has been the task of this book. 


CHAPTER ONE 


TESTIMONIES, ADDRESSEES, AND CASSIAN’S REAL MILIEU 


Gennadius of Marseilles 


The person of Cassian is surrounded by vagueness since two Cassians have 
been wrapped in one: Cassian has been identified with only the fifth-century 
Scythian, allegedly deacon and abbot John Cassian, who is supposed to have 
ended up in Marseilles. There is another Cassian however, who has enjoyed 
ample respect among theologians subsequent to his era, which is the sixth- 
century. This study will endeavour to establish the existence and thought of 
this heretofore unknown person. 

The main source of information about John Cassian is Gennadius of 
Marseilles, or so is he currently supposed to be. In the appendix to Jerome’s 
De Viris Illustribus, which he composed, Gennadius allegedly included a 
biographical note about John Cassian, which goes thus: 


Cassian, born a Scythian (natione Scytha), ordained deacon by Bishop John 
the Great, at Constantinople, and a presbyter at Marseilles (apud Massiliam 
presbyter), founded two monasteries, that is to say one for men and one for 
women, which are still standing. He wrote from experience and in forcible 
language, or to speak more clearly, with meaning behind his words, and 
action behind his talk. He covered the whole field of practical directions, 
for monks of all sorts, in the following works: On dress; also, On the Canon 
of prayers, and the Usage in the saying of Psalms, (for these are said day 
and night in the Egyptian monasteries), three books. One of Institutes, eight 
books; On the origin, nature and remedies for the eight principal sins, a 
book on each sin. He also compiled Conferences with the Egyptian fathers, 
as follows: On the aim of a monk and his creed, On discretion, On three 
vocations to the service of God, On the warfare of the flesh against the spirit 
and the spirit against the flesh, On the nature of all sins, On the slaughter of 
the saints, On fickleness of mind, On principalities, On the nature of prayer, 
On the duration of prayer, On perfection, On chastity, On the protection 
of God, On the knowledge of spiritual things, On the Divine graces, On 
friendship, On whether to define or not to define, On three ancient kinds of 
monks and a fourth recently arisen, On the object of coenobites and hermits, 
On true satisfaction in repentance, On the remission of the Quinquagesima 
fast, On nocturnal illusions, On the saying of the apostles, “For the good which 
I would do, I do not, but the evil which 1 would not, that] do,” On mortification, 
and finally at the request of Leo the archdeacon, afterwards Bishop of Rome, 
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he wrote seven books against Nestorius, On the incarnation of the Lord. And 
on writing this, he made an end, both of writing and living, at Marseilles 
(et in his scribendi apud Massiliam et vivendi finem fecit), in the reign of 
Theodosius and Valentinianus.! 


It seems, however, that this is an obfuscating text and I should make my 
contention clear right from the start. The manuscript of Gennadius was 
tampered with at a later stage, attributing to the Scythian John Cassian 
works written by another Cassian, who was not a Scythian and had nothing 
to do with Marseilles, namely Cassian the Sabaite. By the time Gennadius 
died, Cassian the Sabaite of Scythopolis (c. 475-548) had not yet composed 
his memoirs from the desert ascetics and the rules governing monaster- 
ies, which Gennadius allegedly ascribed to John Cassian. As I will argue 
presently, the manuscript of Gennadius was tampered with retrospectively, 
with one more biography being smuggled into this collection: this is the 
foregoing passage allegedly recounting the life of Cassian of Marseilles. As 
aresult, the works of Cassian the Sabaite became a wholesale attribution to 
John Cassian, along with other titles. In what follows, my reference to what 
Gennadius ‘wrote’ is only conventional. What I suggest is that Gennadius 
actually wrote nothing about Cassian, and the text was later smuggled into 
this collection of short biographies. 

Gennadius of Marseilles is clear that Cassian was ‘born a Scythian’. The 
suggestion that natione Scytha may suggest the Scetis in Egypt is far too 
fanciful (and probably biased) an extrapolation. It has been suggested that 
in Scythia Minor, which is modern Dobrudja, inscriptions show 'Cassian' to 
bea name of the region.’ 

The truth is different, however. For one thing, Κασσιανὸς (with two sig- 
mas) appears in seventeen instances of papyri discovered in Egypt, from 
Alexandria to Thebae and Oxyrhynchus. It is striking that the name was 
found in a mid-third century papyrus? in Koile Syria, the homeland of Cas- 
sian the Sabaite. There is abundant evidence that the name had been cur- 
rent also in Egypt since the first century AD. Against 17 papyri having the 


! Gennadius of Marseilles, De Viris Illustribus, an Appendix to St. Jerome's De Viris 
Illustribus, LXII. Latin text in PL.49.46D—47A. 

2 H.I. Marroü, “La Patrie de Jean Cassien", Orientalia Christiana Periodica, XIII, 1947, 
pp. 588-596. 

3 SB XXVII 16660. P. Eurates 17. These papyri are now available in the website papyri.info, 
ofthe Advanced Papyrological Information System (APIS) ofthe Columbia University, which 
is a source of valuable information to scholarship. I thank Roger Bagnall for having drawn my 
attention to this remarkable deposit of knowledge. 
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name Κασιανὸς (with one sigma), there are only 17 ones where Κασσιανὸς 
(with two sigmas) transpires. It is remarkable that the name Κασσιανὸς 
(with two sigmas) was discovered in Koile Syria, the homeland of Cassian, 
whereas all of the papyri having the name Κασιανὸς (with one sigma) were 
discovered in Egyptian locations. Therefore, we have Κασσιανὸς (with two 
sigmas) in a Syrian milieu and it should be remarked that this is how the 
name is written Κασσιανὸς in Codex 573. Though unusual and rare the 
version Κασσιανὸς is, this is how it was used and pronounced in a Syriac 
milieu. 

The name 'Cassian' was pretty ancient and well known in the East. In 
a letter ascribed to the apologist Ignatius of Antioch, the author is repre- 
sented to send his regards to his friend Cassian and his wife.* Clement of 
Alexandria mentions, along with apologist Tatian, a certain Cassian and 
his treatise entitled Exegetica, which Eusebius cared to reproduce twice: 
he quotes a lengthy section from Clement's book Stromateis (the first book 
actually)? another point, he makes the same reference praising Clement 
for the proficient manner in which he confronted heresies.’ In this por- 
tion, Eusebius attests to this Cassian (evidently an Apologist) having written 
a kind of history or chronicle. This testimony was reproduced by the last 
Greek ecclesiastical historian and Patriarch of Constantinople Nicephorus 
Callistus Xanthopulus (fl. c. 1320).? It is possible that this Cassian is the same 
person as the seventeenth Patriarch of Jerusalem, mentioned by Epipha- 
nius of Salamis in his list of Patriarchs, as well as by Eusebius? A (probably 
sixth-century) monk called Alexander notes that Patriarch Cassian was in 
office during the reign of Hadrian (117-138). He mentions eleven names of 
Patriarchs having held office during that reign and since Cassian's name is 
second in the list,” it appears that he was Patriarch of Jerusalem during the 


^ Pseudo-Ignatius of Antioch, Epistulae Interpolatae et Epistulae Suppositiciae, 1.5.2; 9.13.1; 
10.9.1. 

5 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 1.21.101.2. 

6 Eusebius, PE, 10.121. 

7 Eusebius, HE, 6.13.7: μνημονεύει te τοῦ πρὸς Ἕλληνας Τατιανοῦ λόγου καὶ Κασσιανοῦ ὡς καὶ 
αὐτοῦ χρονογραφίαν πεποιημένου. 

8 Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus (thirteenth-fourteenth cent.), HE, 4.33: μέμνηται δ’ 
ἐν τούτοις τοῦ πρὸς Ἕλληνας Τατιανοῦ λόγου καὶ Κασσιανοῦ, ὡς χρόνων καὶ αὐτοῦ ἐπιστασίας 
καταλέγοντος. 

9 Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, v. 3, p. 46. Eusebius, HE, 5.12.2. 

10 Alexander (a Cypriot monk, prob. sixth cent.), Inventio Crucis, PG.87(3).4048.13-17: 
Μᾶρκος, Κασσιανός, Πούπλιος, Μάξιμος, et. al. 
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120s. Furthermore, since George Syncellus (who died after 810) has it that 
Cassian’s predecessor Mark remained in office for seven years and Cassian 
himself for five," it follows that Cassian would have been Patriarch from 
124 to 129, or a little before this period. Cassian is anyway one of those in 
the list of Patriarchs who were venerated in both the diptychs and hymns 
of the church of Jerusalem." In other words, the name ‘Cassian’ in Christian 
Palestine is as old as the Church of Jerusalem itself. 

Clement of Alexandria also mentions a Docetist called Julius Cassian,'? 
who was probably the same person anathematised by the sixth Council of 
Constantinople (680—681).'* The sophist Philostratus of Athens (c. 170—250) 
makes reference to an Ionian sophist by the same name.” The sixth-century 
grammarian Stephanus Byzantius, who wrote a geographical dictionary, 
notes that Veroia is the name of a city not only in Macedonia, but also in 
Syria; this was the birthplace of 'Cassian, the excellent rhetor’ (Κασιανὸς 
ἄριστος pytwe).!° Furthermore, we learn from the historian, geographer and 
philosopher Strabo (64 Bc-24AD) that a certain fortress in Apamea of Syria 
was called Κασιανοὶ (ἐν Κασιανοῖς, φρουρίῳ τινὶ τῆς ᾿Απαμέων γῆς). 

All plausible and implausible hypotheses have been advanced in order to 
establish the connection between Cassian (styled ‘John Cassian’) and Gaul. 
Gennadius' text has been taken to imply an ordination to priesthood at Mar- 
seilles.'* Of Gennadius ' life we know nothing, except for information drawn 


11 George Syncellus (eighth-ninth cent.) Ecloga Chronographica, p. 429. See the same cat- 
alogue listing Patriarchs and years in office in Nicephorus I of Constantinople, Chronographia 
Brevis, p. 124. However, since this author registers not only names, but also years in office, it 
appears as though Cassian was Patriarch during 129-134. This list does not square with the 
foregoing one by Alexander of Cyprus mentioning eleven names during the reign of Hadrian, 
since his catalogue extends well beyond that period. Two more chroniclers supply a list of 
Patriarchs, but no years in office. Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 4.19. John Zonaras, 
Epitome Historiarum (lib. 1-12), v. 3, p. 92. 

1? Tn Codex Sabaiticus, 153, folia 77-103. Patriarch Cassian is mentioned solemnly at three 
points and is styled ‘a candlestick of faith’ (λύχνον τῆς πίστεως). 

13 Clement of Alexandria, op. cit. 3.13.91.1; 3.13.92.2; 3.14.95.2; 3.17.102.3. 

14 ACO, Concilium Universale Constantinopolitanum Tertium (680-681), Document u, 
Ρ. 476. This text is one of the most odious and repugnant a human hand has ever written, 
while at the same time professionally propagating the theory of ‘Christian love’. 

15 Flavius Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum, 2, p. 627. 

Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica, p. 165. I discuss this later. 

17 Strabo, Geographica, 16.2.10. 

Gennadius, op. cit. LXII: Constantinopoli ... diaconus ordinatus apud Massiliam pres- 
byter condidit duo monasteria". It has been urged that Cassian was ordained priest either by 
Pope Innocent I at Rome or at Marseilles by the local Bishop Proculus. Owen Chadwick, John 
Cassian, Cambridge, 1968, p. 33. 
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from his collection of biographies, actually the last one of his biographies, 
which refers to his own self (xcvii). Internal evidence suggests that he was a 
Semi-Pelagian, which is to be expected from the name of his city, Marseilles. 
He praises warmly (real or imagined) Semi-Pelagians, such as Fastidiosus 
(lvi), Cassian (lxi), and Faustus (Ixxxvi). He certainly styles Pelagians as 
heretics, such as Pelagius himself (xlii), and Julian of Eclanum (xlv). He 
disdains Catholics (Augustine, xxxviii; Prosper of Aquitaine, lxxxiv) and 
attributes the stricture of ‘heretic’ even to popes (Julius I, i, p. 61). 

Of Gennadius’ work, no extant manuscript dates earlier than sixth cen- 
tury. The edited catalogue of these manuscripts goes back to the seventh 
century.” There were plenty of opportunities for making the catalogue con- 
form to the list of the works of both Cassians, so as to ascribe them all to 
Cassian the Scythian monk, allegedly deacon at Constantinople and pres- 
byter at Marseilles. Greek manuscripts know of no other than ‘abba Cassian' 
and only some later Greek-Byzantine instances style him ‘monk Cassian the 
Roman'.? One of them is the present manuscript.” I should have thought 
that of the list of Gennadius only the seven books on Incarnation against 
Nestorius are a work by Cassian of Marseilles. I, however, have strong reser- 
vations even about this, since in this work there are points that reveal an 
author who is both an Antiochene and Greek-speaking, as I argue later 
on. 

Owen Chadwick? made some perceptive remarks on the prefaces at- 
tached to the books ascribed to Cassian.? AII of Institutes, Conferences and 


1? Edited by E.C. Richardson, in Gebhardt and Harnack, TU, XIV, Leipsig, 1896. 

20 [ canvass this on pp. 227ff. 

?! See last section “Why was Cassian styled ‘Roman’ in later Byzantine literature?", pp. 
227 ff. 

22 Op. cit. p. 38. 

?3 My dissent from O. Chadwick occurs on two points. The major one is that he arrives at 
no conclusion out of his fine analyses about the texts having been tampered with and inter- 
polated: he identifies ‘Cassian the Roman’ with ‘Cassian of Marseilles’ (p. 159). The minor 
points relate to details. For instance, he notes that 'the name Syncletius is not otherwise 
known' (p. 45). It does transpire, however: the names of two Roman officials were 'Syn- 
cletius and Gaudentius’ (Συγκλήτιος καὶ Γαυδέντιος), according to Athanasius, De Decretis 
Nicaenae Synodi, 39.1; 40.43; 59.6. This information was reproduced by the fifth-century his- 
torian Gelasius of Cyzicus, HE, 3.19.43. John Chrysostom mentions the female version of 
this name (τῆς κυρίας µου τῆς κοσμιωτάτης Συγκλητίου): Epistulae ad Olympiadem, 17.1. Pal- 
ladius refers to a 'Bishop of Trajanopolis' having this name: Dialogus de Vita Joannis Chrysos- 
tomi, p. 87. Nevertheless, Greek MSS recounting the instance report the office (συγκλητικός), 
not the name Συγκλήτιος, which Chadwick read in Latin. Cf. AP (collectio systematica), 
6.14. 
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De Incarnatione have prefaces, but the twenty-four Conferences are divided 
into three groups (ten, seven, seven) each of which has its own preface. Thus 
we have three books with a total of six prefaces.” Beyond ‘Bishop Castor’, 
mention is made to Leontius. Although the treatise was addressed to ‘Leon- 
tius the abbot’ (πρὸς Λεόντιον ἡγούμενον),25 Latin translations made him a 
bishop, and many readers of them were all too prompt to identify him as 
‘the Bishop of Fréjus'. Beyond Castor and Leontius, there are names of ‘holy 
brothers’: 'fratres' Jovinian, Minervius, Leontius, Theodore, to whom Con- 
ferences XVIII to XXIV were allegedly dedicated. A certain Helladius was 
styled ‘frater’ in the Preface to Conference XVIII, where he is represented as 
having been raised to the episcopate. But all these names are only names 
otherwise unknown. That Leontius the Bishop of Fréjus (to whom Confer- 
ences I-X are presumed to have been dedicated) was succeeded by a certain 
Theodore could hardly escape the attention of the Cassian-mongering. But 
any identification of these names with real historical persons simply on the 
ground of synonymity is desperately wanting. At all events, these prefaces 
(real or imagined)” were at the mercy of any scribe wishing to make them 
compatible with names, dates, and circumstances. The same goes for the 
name of Honoratus, Bishop of Arles, and with the embattled contribution 
to the controversy with Augustine: it transpires not only in De Incarnatione 
(which is natural, it is alleged, for a treatise written next-door to that ofJohn 
Chrysostom), but also in the thirteenth Conference, which is recognised as 
an interpolation. 


24 Owen Chadwick (op. cit. p. 157, n. 2) made a remark which is strange: ‘K.J. Dyovouniotis 
found a Greek text of Coll. I. II, VII, VIII, and published it in 1913’. He refers the reader to 
PL.XXVIIL849ff., but the point is in fact irrelevant, since this locus has to do with Jerome 
and his exegesis on Jeremiah. It took me a long time to discover a leaflet which was printed 
in 1913 in Alexandria, which is supposed to render the relevant text of Codex 573. This, 
however, is not an edition by any standard: the text is misrendered at numerous points 
and distorted at others. There are no editorial comments. In footnotes, there are only some 
codex-typos pointed out, some of which do not actually exist in the manuscript, whereas 
others are mistakes by the 'editor himself. It is remarkable that, in a short preface, he 
named the author John Cassian’, although ‘John’ occurs nowhere in the codex. He added that 
'there can be no doubt that this is a translation from Latin', without any further discussion, 
or argument. No wonder then that this leaflet remained of no use to any scholar ever 
since. 

25 So Photius read it, and this is how this is written Codex 573. 

26 Cf. O. Chadwick, p. 41: "With two exceptions, no manuscript earlier that the ninth 
century contains a preface. ... There is no evidence before the ninth century for prefaces to 
Institutes I-IV, Institutes V-XII, Conferences I-X, or Conferences XVIII-XXIV. The exception 
is the second group of Conferences. Both early manuscripts contain the preface". 
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I am satisfied, and going to contend, that there is another Cassian, who 
is currently mentioned by no one. He was the real writer of at least three 
short treatises mentioned by Photius: on the Rules of coenobia in Egypt and 
the East, On the Eight Dispositions to Evil and On Discretion. This Cassian is 
currently non-existent to scholarship. I should then call upon the reader to 
join me in exploring this sixth-century pious figure, ‘who was adorned with 
the charisma of logos’, according to Cyril of Scythopolis.”’ 

Gennadius of Marseilles’ text seems to have made Cassian the Scythian 
the writer not only of his own works (if any at all), but also of these writ- 
ten by monk Cassian the Sabaite. However, Cyril of Scythopolis recounts 
of another Cassian, who had nothing to do with Marseilles, the once-Greek 
colony in France, nor indeed did his interest ever reach so distant a place. 
Needless to say that, like all Greek writers, Cyril of Scythopolis never 
attached the name John to Cassian at all. 

I now wish to make some reference to a recent study on Cassian.” An 
intuitive discussion has been carried out by Richard Goodrich with respect 
to Cassian having been attributed to Marseilles, an attribution which he 
styles ‘uncritical’,”® since it only rests on the Gennadius’ entry, which there 
is good reason to consider spurious. Richard Goodrich in his conclusion 
makes some perceptive remarks on 'Cassian's style' as this appears in the 
Latin text. With reference to the Institutiones, he points out ‘his deft use of 
rhetoric throughout this study’ and dismisses any possibility of them having 
ever exercised any real influence upon western monastic institutions: ^while 
Cassian would have a readership among western ascetics, we will search in 
vain for any instances of monasteries organised around De Institutis in the 
west. Despite Eucherius of Lyons' claim that Lérins had inherited the mantle 
of Egyptian asceticism, there is very little evidence that Cassian made such 
an impact there." Lérins was a training centre for high-class candidates 
aspiring to become bishops, who were barely sympathetic to Cassian's main 
priorities, namely ‘the absolute renunciation of what lay beyond the walls 
of the monastery’, which is one of the reasons why Cassian ‘failed to make 
an impact on western ascetics’. 

The author embarks on a detailed analysis of the puzzlement flowing 
from the alleged entry about John Cassian in Gennadius' De Viris Illustribus. 
However, his considerations are more sound than his conclusion. Whereas 


27 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci, p. 231. 

35 Richard J. Goodrich, Contextualizing Cassian: Aristocrats, Asceticism, and Reformation 
in fifth-Century Gaul. My remark points to Appendix I of this book, pp. 211—234. 

29 Richard J. Goodrich, op. cit. p. 227. 
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Gennadius’ lemma emphasises Cassian’s Massilian connection (apud Mas- 
siliam), the author points out that ‘nowhere else does Gennadius repeat 
information about a subject’s provenance. What is the point of emphasis- 
ing the fact that Cassian was a monk/priest apud Massiliam?'? Goodrich 
points out how odd Gennadius' entry to Cassian is, since, nowhere else does 
Gennadius repeat information about a subject's provenance’, which makes 
the statement that Cassian ‘made an end of writing and living in (apud) 
Marseilles’ a ‘puzzle’. Subsequently, he considers seriously the possibility 
of Gennadius' entry having been a forgery. *His natione Scytha is so odd 
that it is impenetrable; his use of apud is very ambiguous; the claim that 
he had founded two monasteries in Marseilles is the sort ofthing we might 
expect from a forger who was trying to create an illustrious past for a Mas- 
silian monastery"?! He is also alert to the fact that ‘Gennadius’ statement 
natione Scytha has created well-known difficulties to scholars, who have 
been ‘unable to reach agreement on what Gennadius meant by this obscure 
phrase’. What is the real meaning of the phrase apud Massiliam? Goodrich 
wonders. Hardly anything could be made out of this, certainly not that Cas- 
sian was 'ordained in the Massilian church', which renders the traditional 
allegation that ‘one of the monasteries Cassian founded was the monastery 
dedicated to St Victor a 'fable'. Unmoved by the fact that 'innumerable sec- 
ondary sources repeat the claim', Goodrich is at one with Simon Loseby 
who 'has demonstrated in a very rigorous and convincing argument that 
this is unlikely’.*? This is a reference to an unpublished doctoral dissertation 
by Simon Loseby which ‘questions attribution of Cassian to Marseilles’.** 


30 Op. cit. p. 228. 

3! Loc. cit. 

?? He cites (op. cit. p.229) Simon Loseby, “Marseille in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle 
Ages", Unpublished D.Phil. dissertation Oxford, University of Oxford, 1992. 

33 Simon Loseby, Marseille in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, D.Phil. Disserta- 
tion. Oxford, University of Oxford, 1992, pp. 139-142. To the best of my understanding, the 
author's aim is to discredit 'the hypothesised link between Cassian and Marseilles' along 
with 'the fable that one of the monasteries Cassian founded was the monastery dedicated 
to St Victor’ (Goodrich, op. cit. pp. 227—228). My reference to this study is entirely dependent 
on Richard Goodrich's book, as indeed is the following remark by Conrand Leyser: "Schol- 
ars have presumed that the unnamed parties at Marseilles referred to in the late 420s by 
the Augustinian Prosper of Aquitaine as dissenting from his master's predestinarian views 
are none other than John Cassian and the Lerinians." Conrand Leyser, "This Sainted Isle: 
Panegyric, Nostalgia, and the Invention of Lerinian Monasticism", in The Limits of Ancient 
Christianity: Essays on Late Antique Thought and Culture in Honor of R.A. Markus, p. 192, apud 
Richard J. Goodrich, op. cit. p. 211, n. 1. 
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Nevertheless, no matter how much wider and more perceptive their scope, 
these scholars do not dispute Cassian’s identity as transmitted by Medieval 
go-betweens.?! 

It is this point at which Goodrich surprised me. His initial reaction was to 
see the forgery, since all evidence conspired to make this point: ^when I first 
looked at the problem of Gennadius’ entry, I thought there might be grounds 
for discounting it as a forgery”. What then was it that prevented him 
from endorsing this plausible conclusion? “Unfortunately for the conspiracy 
theory, the entry for Cassian is secure in the earliest manuscripts of his 
work". Unfortunately, I could add myself, Goodrich engages in no discussion 
about these manuscripts. Had he done so, he would have seen that it is 
hardly possible to discover a manuscript of Gennadius' work dating less 
than a hundred years later to the time when Benedict set out to organise 
Western monasticism taking the Greek writings by Cassian the Sabaite, not 
‘John Cassian’, as a model duly modified. 

As already said, of Gennadius’ extant manuscripts not one dates earlier 
than the seventh century. By that time, it would have been all too easy and 
convenient to relegate and misattribute the writings of the real Cassian the 
Sabaite. He was after all a suspect of both Origenism and Nestorianism. 
Nevertheless, his ascetic writings had been employed by Benedict and were 
admired by famous Greek Fathers, who had no inkling of the obscure figure 
of John Cassian’, whom wishful thinking was quick to identify with the 
deacon Cassian mentioned by Palladius.*° 

Richard Goodrich makes some perceptive remarks in order to reach a 
non-important conclusion. While he points out discrepancies between the 
Latin writings ascribed to Cassian and some sheer facts, he only does so 
in order to resolve that Cassian began his Gallic career in the north. If he 
eventually moved south, this must have been after he had completed his 
ascetic treatises, he concludes.*’ I do not know how important this issue is to 
all those who consider John Cassian in the current and hackneyed manner. 
This is anyway quite far from, and completely irrelevant to, my analysis. I 
shall therefore focus on some of Goodrich’s considerations rather than on 


34 According to Goodrich, Cassian ‘quite possibly was a native of the Roman province 
of Scythia Minor’, with the alternative sustained by other scholars mentioned therein: “a 
conflicting opinion locates him in the Roman Gaul." op. cit. p. 2. 

35 Richard J. Goodrich, op. cit. p. 228. 

36 Palladius, Dialogus de Vita Joannis Chrysostomi, p. 19. 

37 Op. cit. p. 234. 
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his conclusion, since the questions he raises are challenging. If Cassian was 
part of a Massilian ascetic endeavour, why does he fail to mention any of 
the bishops, priests, or monks of that city in any of his works? Why does 
Cassian dedicate his ascetic treatises ‘to the obscure Castor, and not to 
Proculus, the bishop of his own city, which was a downright offence to a 
man that exercised a great deal of influence in south-eastern Gaul? Schol- 
ars are prone to identify the names mentioned by Cassian with bishops 
and ascetics of the nearby province Narbonensis Secunda. The bishops of 
this region, along with other neighbouring ones and the Bishop of Arles, 
‘had banded together in an uneasy alliance to resist Proculus’ attempt to 
exercise the rights of a metropolitan bishop over this region. If Cassian 
was a priest of Marseilles, writing as a client of Proculus, why are all of 
his works dedicated to men who are (to a greater or lesser extent) Procu- 
lus’ adversaries?’.** Whereas Goodrich's aim is simply to argue that ‘when 
John Cassian wrote his two treatises on ascetic life, he was living some- 
where in Narbonensis Secunda (possibly apta Julia)’, it is more important to 
emphasise that the dedicatees of John Cassian’s works were ‘obscure local 
bishops and ascetics’, about whom too ‘little’, and sometimes nothing, ‘is 
known." 

Despite my dissent from Goodrich's main premisses, which are more 
or less those of current scholarship, I have to endorse this remark of his: 
"A disproportionate weight has been assigned to Gennadius' entry for Cas- 
sian in De Viris Illustribus. For far too long, Gennadius' assertions have been 
accepted uncritically. When coupled with the St Victor's foundation myth, 
a tidy biography can be written, the story of Cassian as the leader of a Mas- 
silian monastic project that has been widely disseminated in scholarly liter- 
ature. Nevertheless, as discussed above, there are good reasons to question 
the conventional view." Goodrich did not dispute who Cassian was: he only 
questioned the view about his settlement and activity in Marseilles. He went 
some way, but he did not go far enough. It was impossible to do so, unless a 
Greek text by Cassian had been available to him, which might have revealed 
the clear allegiances and liabilities of the real Cassian. However, he went 
as far as he could under the circumstances. His Appendix II is a token of 
insightful reflection, since he saw the wisdom of Owen Chadwick's analyses. 
He refers to Chadwick having suggested interpolation in Cassian's work and 


38 Op.cit. p. 212. 
39 Op. cit. p. 226. 
40 Op. cit. p. 219. 
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remarks that this ‘found little support (and enjoyed even less discussion Y.” 
Goodrich is probably the first to endorse Chadwick's account in relation to a 
question which is of interest to liturgical historians, and deems ita ‘solution’ 
which ‘is both sound and quite likely correct'.? 

The critical test of Goodrich’s argument could have been a detailed study 
of the existing manuscripts, which sadly is a point on which he did not touch 
at all. That Gennadius appears to have ‘held the monastic author in very high 
esteem’ could perfectly well be a token of a Massilian hand having tampered 
with the text of De Viris Illustribus. Therefore, this is by no means evidence 
to Cassian being ‘integral to [Gennadius'] text, rather than a later addition’. 
Nevertheless, the author made some further felicitous remarks. Gennadius 
appears to mention Cassian by name in two other entries. One, in entry lxxiv 
for Eucherius, where he styles Cassian a saint (sancti Cassiani), which is an 
appellation ‘attached only to a handful of men (James, Paulinus of Nola, 
Martin of Tours, Cypriot, Stephen the first martyr, Ephraem, Venerius, and 
Eustathius)’, whereas eminent personalities such as Augustine and Jerome 
were not sanctioned with this accolade. The second entry (Ixxxv) is that for 
Prosper of Aquitaine, in order to refute that a work of his against Cassian 
(those who believe the story could guess this to be the Contra Collatorem) 
did not do any harm to Cassian himself, since the church approved the 
latter’s works as beneficial. 

I am not concerned with scholars having attributed to Gennadius anti- 
Augustinian views on grace and free will (the so-called Semi-Pelagianism). 
To the extent that a small part of the 'Latin Cassian' is a direct translation 
from the Greek original (which indeed it is, as the footnoted Greek text of 
the edition volume makes clear), Iknow that statements ostensibly pointing 
to a presumed 'Semi-Pelagianism' are mere echoes of Origen's attitude 
pointing out human free will and personal responsibility. The real Cassian 
had nothing to do with either Pelagius or Augustine whatsoever. 

Finally, Gennadius is represented to have made an indirect mention to 
Cassian in his entry for Leporius (lx), allegedly by having borrowed from 
John Cassian's De Incarnatione. 

There are two more entries by Gennadius that mention Cassian by 
name.? What could possibly be made out of these references? As a matter 


?! Op. cit. p. 235. 

42 Op. cit. p. 236. 

43 Gennadius, De Viris Illustribus, LXXIV: an entry for Eucherius, stating that he had 
condensed certain works of St Cassian (sancti Cassiani). Gennadius used the accolade ‘saint’ 
sparingly and had not done so for such figures as Augustine and Jerome. The second entry 
mentioning Cassian is the one for Prosper of Aquitaine (Gennadius, op. cit. LXXXV). 
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of fact, nothing, and it is Richard Goodrich himself who remarks that ‘a 
systematic forger could have gone through De Viris Illustribus, adding these 
subtle signs of approbation’. And yet, despite all imposing evidence, the 
same author opts for granting that ‘it is less problematic to accept them 
and the entry for Cassian as Gennadius’ own work'.^ The good scholar is 
unimpressed by the fact that ‘the second longest entry in De Viris Illustribus 
is the entry for John Cassian. Even Augustine, a man with a demonstrably 
larger impact on the church, both in terms of literary output and fame, 
tails Cassian’. He is likewise unwary of the fact that ‘Gennadius seems at 
great pains to emphasise’ that John Cassian ‘was associated with the church 
of Marseilles. This point is so important for Gennadius, that he makes it 
twice'.^ Hence, Goodrich took it that ‘the entry for Cassian is secure in 
the earliest manuscripts of his [sc. Gennadius'] work’. What he did not 
explain, however, is how he understood the notion of ‘early manuscripts’ 
of Gennadius' work: as a matter of fact, he did not care to engage in any 
discussion about these manuscripts and their dates at all. 

For all his courageous remarks, Richard Goodrich made too little of his 
perceptive analysis. All he sought to arrive at is the tentative surmise that 
‘while Cassian did not begin his career in Marseilles, he might have ended 
it there’. But the evidence is too commanding to allow for that much ado 
about nothing. His statement, 'I have yet to find any scholar who questions 
the attribution of Cassian to Marseilles’,”” expressed at the opening of his 
Appendix, predisposed the reader to more substantial conclusions, which 
have yet to come. I shall return to this question of forgery later, in connec- 
tion with an insightful article by Franz Diekamp published in 1900. 


Photius 


The 197th reading of Photius introduces us to Cassian and three important 
works of his. Writing at the turn of the ninth to tenth century, Photius 
styles his author ‘a monk, whose fatherland was Rome’ (Κασσιανοῦ μοναχοῦ, 
Ῥώμην λαχόντος πατρίδα)." His testimony is outwardly similar to (but not 
identical with) the information supplied by Codex 573 through its title itself 
(Κασσιανοῦ μοναχοῦ Ῥωμαίου). There is only one point to be made, since 


^^ Op. cit. p. 229. 

Op. cit. p. 229. 

46 Op. cit. p. 228. 

Op. cit. p. 211, note 1. 

^5 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 197, p. 160b. 
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the question invited is whether the designation Ῥωμαίου points to Cassian’s 
birth-city, or not. My suggestion is that this does not suggest the city of 
Rome, as Photius took it: it only bespeaks Cassian having been born in 
the territory of the Roman Empire. The designation Ῥωμαῖος cannot (and 
does not) have a universal meaning. It depends on the period one refers to. 
‘Roman’ suggests a definite legal and social status during the first century BC, 
whereas in the first century AD some things had changed, though legal 
and social consequences of the designation still held. After the Edict of 
Caracalla (who issued the Constitutio Antoniniana in 212AD) things were 
somewhat different. During the reign of Justinian things were more different 
still, whereas during and after the ninth century (which is of interest to 
us) ‘Roman’ was pretty much identified with the citizen of the empire that 
spoke Greek. My suggestion is that the designation ‘Roman’ which was 
appended to Cassian’s name only by later sources (not earlier than ninth- 
century ones) actually bespeaks the fact that he was a native of the empire 
who spoke Greek and wrote in Greek. In other words, it points to his nativity, 
though in a wider sense. Such a designation is in fact a later one, since, 
during earlier times, just having been born within the territory of the empire 
did not make one necessarily a ‘Roman’. 

This additional designation appeared as all too necessary, since there 
had been another Cassian a century earlier, namely John Cassian, who was 
a Scythian. The sixth-century Cassian was a Scythopolitan, which means 
a Palestinian (Palestina Secunda), in other words, a native of the Roman 
Empire. Cassian must have been proud of his birth-city, which John Mos- 
chus (545-619) declares to be ‘a metropolis of Palestina Secunda’ (Σκυθό- 
πολις δευτέρας ὑπῆρχε Παλαιστίνης pyteomoAtc).*° This information has now 
been confirmed, since Scythopolis (Beth Sean), metropolis of Palestine II, 
was the object of large-scale excavations during the 1990s. The city had 
expanded between the second and sixth centuries and its fortification was 
constructed in the early sixth century, including an area of 134 hectares.” 


49 See chapter 6, “Why was Cassian styled ‘Roman’ in later Byzantine literature?". 

50 John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 50, p. 2905 (δευτέρα in this text should be δευτέρας. 
Moschus refers to Palestina IT). Likewise, Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii, p. 55: ἐπιποθήσας 
τὴν ἔρημον οἰκῆσαι, μέλλων δὲ ἐξιέναι ἐκ τῆς Σκυθοπολιτῶν μητροπόλεως. 

5! Kenneth G. Holum, “The Classical City in the Sixth Century", p. 97. Y. Tsafir and 
G. Forester, "Urbanism at Scythopolis-Bet Sean in the Fourth to Seventh Centuries", Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, 51, 1997, pp. 85-146. Archaeologists who worked on site reached the 
conclusion that Scythopolis was a flourishing city during the age of Justinian, yet they saw 
signs of stagnation after mid-sixth-century, which they associated partially with outbreaks 
of the bubonic plague that began in 542. 
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Scythopolis hosted the larger western bath, which was constructed around 
the year 400 and underwent continuous rebuilding and expansion through- 
out the first half of the sixth century.” 

Furthermore, the designation Κασσιανὸς Ῥωμαῖος (‘Cassianus Romanus’) 
is absent from the Latin text attributed to John Cassian in the Patrologia 
Latina, as far as I have been able to see. The fifth-century namesake is 
always stated as Joannes Cassianus'. Cassian of Scythopolis never used such 
a designation, nor did any Greek author ever style him so: he was always 
Κασσιανὸς μοναχός, to be accorded the designation Ῥωμαῖος only by later 
scribes, including the one of Codex 573. 

One question has to be considered. Was the book of Cassian the one 
Photius had read and reviewed? Photius’ recount ofthe ‘little book’ (βιβλιδά- 
ριον) by Cassian can leave no doubt as to his having read the texts of Codex 
573, yet not all of them. The final section, entitled ‘Contribution by abba 
Serenus on the Panaretus’ (Codex 573, folia 107—118"), was not part of the 
‘small book’ which Photius had read. The ornate rubric ‘book of Cassian’ 
does not suggest that this codex is the same book with the one that Photius 
reviewed. 

The similarities between Photius' account and the codex are nevertheless 
remarkable. Most striking of all is the title of the treatise on the dispositions 
to evil: both Photius and the codex have it περὶ τῶν ὀκτώ λογισμῶν (‘On the 
Eight Dispositions [to evil]’), where ‘to evil’ is clearly suggested, yet missing. 
Otherwise, his exposition is the same as it would have been by anyone who 
had read the codex. There is more to tell, however. Photius quite evidently 
knows nothing of the hermits whose sayings Cassian is supposed to record. 
But he seems not too concerned about this; on the contrary, his vocabulary 
intimates that he is not sure as to whether these anchorites did ever actually 
exist. Cassian is said ‘to introduce a certain Moses teaching’ (Μωσέα τινὰ 
εἰσάγει διδάσκοντα). Following this, Photius refers to Serenus, who is said 
to be ‘by no means inferior’ to Moses and ‘teaches the same lessons’ (οὐ 
δεύτερον τῇ πολιτείᾳ καὶ τῇ ὁμοίᾳ χρώμενον διδασκαλίᾳ). 

Attention should be paid to Photius’ phraseology: Cassian εἶτα Σερῆνον 
παριστάνει (‘next, he stages Serenus"). The verb παριστάνει is telling: Photius 
somehow suggests that Serenus is a person of Cassian’s own making, yet this 
does not matter at all; what does matter is the teaching, of which Photius 
is not sparing of laudatory comments. Although the old form of the verb 
(namely, παρίστημι) in Classical Greece also meant ‘to present’, other senses 


52 Kenneth G. Holum, op. cit. p. 104. 
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of it are telling: it also may mean ‘cause to stand’, ‘dispose’, ‘furnish’. In later 
Greek it meant ‘produce’, and in Modern Greek παριστάνω has come to be a 
synonym of a behaviour which is deceitful, hypocritical, cunning, or, at any 
rate, arty-crafty. Παράστασις is a theatrical play performed on stage. 

Once such texts were availed of, an ancient reader knew that what 
was important was the ideas expounded thereby, not the literary genre 
used. The case of Pseudo-Caesarius (= Cassian) is an interesting one in this 
respect. The author of the Pseudo-Clementine text (presumably a member 
ofthe Akoimetoi community) culled a considerable portion from the text of 
Pseudo-Caesarius, and presented this under the name of an old authority, 
namely, Clement of Rome, according to the Akoimetan practice. This is 
actually part of the text of Caesarius' Question and Reply 109, and partly 
that of uo. However, moving from 109 to uo, the Clementine author makes 
Question 110 part ofa continuous text, thus abandoning the question/reply- 
form altogether.? Thus the Pseudo-Clementine text is a continuous prose 
and no one could have suspected that this is a passage from a different 
literary genre, nor indeed could this have mattered at all, and the excerptor 
is perfectly aware of this. 

Therefore, Photius knew that what Cassian has to tell us, he does by 
means of an introduced personage. What matters is the teaching and Pho- 
tius had read all but the last part (Codex 573, folia 1012118") of his ‘small book’ 
by Cassian. 

Furthermore, there is one more question that has to be considered: was 
the book, which Photius read, a translation from the Latin? Although I will 
deal with the question later,** a few introductory remarks should be made 
as of now. 

Considerations on Cassian are sometimes so anxious to represent him as 
a western figure that egregious distortions of fact occur. In the Prolegomena 
by Edgar Gibson,* it is urged that what Photius reviewed was a transla- 
tion, indeed it is claimed that it was Photius himself who said so. This, of 
course, Photius did not, since he had read the original Greek text.** This 


53 Cf. Caesarius, QR, 108-109 = Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Recognitiones (e Pseudo-Caesa- 
rio), 9.19. 

54 See infra, pp. 99 ff. considering the works by Franz Diekamp and Karl Wotke. 

55 Edgar Gibson, A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 
second series, v. 1. “Yet another epitome of three of the Conferences (1, II, VIT) was made at 
some time before the tenth century. It was translated in Greek, and known to Photius, who 
speaks of three works of Cassian as translated [in Greek], viz., (1) an Epitome ofthe Institutes, 
Books I-IV; (2) Epitome of the Institutes, Books V-XII; and (3) one of the Conferences I, II, 
VIL]. 

56 See Appendix III. 
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notwithstanding, I would not dispute Gibson’s opinion that ‘in the very 
early days the fashion was set of expurgating and emending the writings 
of Cassian’. I hope the present monograph will make clear the reasons for 
this ‘fashion’ to have been instilled. 

The book that Photius read comprised two treatises, plus a discourse. 
One, the rules according to which the coenobia in Egypt were run. Two, the 
treatise entitled On the Eight Dispositions | of Evil] (περὶ τῶν ὀκτὼ λογισμῶν), 
the temptations impelling monks to sin, which Photius mentions one by 
one. This second monograph on ‘the eight dispositions’ is in fact what 
Evagrius had also done, thus making himself an exemplar to Cassian. This 
discourse is also ‘addressed to the same person’ (τῷ αὐτῷ προσπεφωνημένος 
ἐστί), namely Bishop Castor. Photius praises these rules, which he considers 
to be very valuable in the conduct of monastic life ‘even down to our day’ 
(καὶ μέχρι νῦν), thus suggesting the ancientness of these rules. His overall 
impression of the book could hardly be more favourable and he is not 
economical of laudatory comments about the wisdom ofthe writer. 

It can hardly be a coincidence that the reviews by Photius appear to 
follow a chronological order at this point. After having reviewed 'the book 
of Cassian', he moves on with the New Paradise by John Moschus and 
then with Marcus Eremita and Diadochus of Photike. Then he goes on 
with Nilus of Ancyra and John of Carpathus. Photius writes that he had 
read three treatises in the abbreviated version of Λειμωνάριον, which was 
the title of the collection of virtuous lives of ascetics by John Moschus, 
starting with St. Anthony. He also read the New Paradise, which was a 
natural sequel of the former, and recounted ascetics until the age of the 
emperor Heraclius. In this Λειμωνάριον, Photius read the discourses entitled 
‘On Discretion’ (περὶ διακρίσεως) (ninth discourse), ‘On Obedience’ (περὶ 
ὑπακοῆς) (thirteenth discourse) and ‘On Humility’ (περὶ ταπεινοφροσύνης) 
(fourteenth discourse).5 We know of course that ‘On Discretion’ is a treatise 
famously attributed to Cassian. What is more, the rest of them (at least as 
monastic virtues pervious to theoretical analysis) originate in Cassian, too. I 
was privileged to discover part of this Greek text in another Meteora-Codex 
(Codex 583) preserved in the monastery of Metamorphosis, where the title 
felicitously bears the name of the author, which is ‘abba Cassian’ and goes 
thus: ἀββᾶ Κασσιανοῦ περὶ ταπεινοφροσύνης καὶ ὑποταγῆς.δ 


57 A diminutive οἳ Λειμών (= meadow). Cf. John Moschus, Λειμωνάριον, in PG.87.2852 f. 
58 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 198, p. 162a. 
59 See infra, p. 134 note 88. 
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Moreover, Photius has some remarks to make about the quality of Cas- 
sian’s Greek: Cassian is praised for the clarity of his language and the fact 
that he uses words which are accurate in regard to the meaning they pur- 
port to convey. As a result, Cassian is said to be persuasive and to cause the 
reader to sympathise with his views. Cassian is ‘so wise and competent in 
expounding and organising everything’ (πάντα σοφῶς τε καὶ δεξιῶς κέκρα- 
ται καὶ διαμεμόρφωται) that he can induce everyone to readiness and fear of 
God, despite the 'tropology' which is entertained in the second discourse. 
Although Photius implies that he is not completely at one with Cassian rep- 
resenting evil ‘dispositions’ as manifestations of evil ‘spirits’ and ‘daemons’, 
he acknowledges the edifying character of the exposition, which (as he has 
it) is largely due to his skilful use of Greek. 

It is not the case, therefore, of Photius having read any translation. 
Besides, this can be seen from the text itself where such an extraordinary 
high level of Greek could never have been produced by any translation. A 
Greek rendering could produce an ostentatious or a pompous text, which 
would not actually be difficult to do. But it could hardly bring about a text 
that makes such a skilful use of key-theological terms, which had a long 
tradition in the hands and minds of the most eminent Christian thinkers. 
For instance, a translation could not make the distinction between 6 σκοπὸς 
and τὸ τέλος for those pursuing the monastic life.® This is in fact a token 
of Aristotelian learnedness of the highest level, since only a few intellectu- 
als came up with such a subtle distinction. Photius must have been highly 
impressed at reading this differentiation and it is all but fortuitous that he 
makes a special mention of this.” Finally, as it often happens, a reviewer can 


60 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 197, Ρ.1614: Ἔστι δὲ αὐτῷ οἰκεῖα τοῖς διανοήμασι καὶ τὰ ῥήματα, 
TO τε σαφὲς ἀποστίλβοντα, καὶ τὸ ῥᾳδίως ταῖς ψυχαῖς καὶ ἀνεπαχθῶς ἐγχαράσσεσθαι τὴν χάριν 
κληρωσάμενα, ἅμα καὶ τοῦ συμπείθειν καὶ ἕλκειν αὐτὰς πρὸς τὸ σπουδαζόμενον. See full text with 
English translation in Appendix III. 

6! Cf. ScetPatr, p. 57': ποῖος ἐστὶν ὁ ὑμέτερος σκοπὸς καὶ εἰς ποῖον τέλος ἀφορῶντες τοῦτο πεποι- 
ήκατε; Photius: καὶ τίς ὁ σκοπὸς καὶ τί τὸ τέλος τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἀσκητικοῖς ἀγῶσιν ἐξεταζομένων. 
Likewise, ScetPatr, 63": μείζων τῶν ἀρετῶν [... 64": ...] τὸ τῆς διακρίσεως χάρισμα. Photius: διδά- 
σχει δὲ τί τέ ἐστι διάκρισις, καὶ ὅτι μείζων αὕτη τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετῶν. Also, SerenPrim, p. 83: Διάνοιαν 
μὲν μὴ παρενοχλεῖσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν πολεμίων ἀδύνατον: ... Οὐ μέντοι ἀναγκάζεσθαι ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ βίᾳ 
συν(ω)θεῖσθαι ἐπὶ τὰ φαῦλα εἴποι τις ἂν τῶν νοῦν ἐχόντων. Photius: τὸ μὲν μὴ παρενοχλεῖσθαι τὴν 
διάνοιαν ὑπὸ τῶν δαιμονίων ἀδύνατον εἶναι, τὸ δὲ συνωθεῖσθαι καὶ ἀναγκάζεσθαι καταπίπτειν πρὸς 
τὰ φαῦλα οὐχέτι. By the same token, SerenPrim, 84*—85': Καὶ γὰρ μόνῃ τῇ θεότητι, ἥτις καὶ μόνη 
ἀσώματος καὶ ἁπλῆ τῇ φύσει ἐστίν, τοῦτο δυνατὸν ὑπάρχει... «Τοῦτο γάρ, καθὼς εἴρηται, μόνῃ ἐστὶν 
τῇ Τριάδι δυνατόν, ἥτις πάσῃ τῇ νοητῇ φύσει ἐνυπάρχει, δι ὅλης τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτῆς καὶ οὐσίας 
supenoe Photius: μόνης γὰρ εἶναι τῆς ἁγίας τριάδος τὸ διὰ Ψυχῆς καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων χωρεῖν. 

? Photius, loc. cit. καὶ τίς ὁ σκοπὸς καὶ τὶ τὸ τέλος τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἀσκητικοῖς ἀγῶσιν ἐξεταζομένων. 
Italics are mine. There is not way for this text to be a translation from Latin. First, in Latin 
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hardly afford not to use the vocabulary of the author reviewed. This is the 
case with Photius, too, who entertains the vocabulary he read in Cassian, so 
as no doubt should remain that he read a Greek text. 


Leontius 


In the ‘little book’ (βιβλιδάριον) by Cassian,“ Photius read a third ‘short dis- 
course’ (λογίδιον), which contains the monograph On Discretion (Περί Ata- 
χρίσεως) canvassing the gift of being able to discern divine motivation from 
disguised evil impulses. In this discourse, mention is made of anchorites 
that Cassian admired, such as abba Moses and abba Serenus, while he was 
in the Scetis of the desert. Finally, Photius reports that the writer furnishes 
a classification of different species of daemons. 

Photius refers to ‘monk Cassian, the Roman’ having written two of the 
three discourses at the request of Bishop Castor (Κάστορι ἐπισκόπῳ). Leon- 
tius assumed responsibility of the convent after Castor’s death, yet Leon- 
tius himself is not styled bishop (μετὰ τελευτὴν Κάστορος τοῦ ἐπισκόπου τῷ 
διαδεξαμένῳ τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς μονῆς): he is only mentioned as the person 
in charge and Castor's successor. The cloister of which Leontius assumed 
responsibility was the same one as that of which Castor was abbot, and it 
was for the needs ofthis specific monastery that Cassian had set out to write 
the report concerning the Rules that regulated Egyptian monastic life in the 
first place (τῆς μονῆς, δι’ ἣν καὶ οἱ κανόνες ἐστάλησαν). This is the discourse 
spuriously ascribed to Athanasius in Migne's Greek Patrology.© Codex 573 of 
Meteora also mentions ‘rules applying to coenobia in the East and in Egypt 
(Κανόνων κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ανατολὴν καὶ Αἴγυπτον κοινοβίων). 

All the texts mentioned by Photius were included in the Venice-edition 
of 1782 by Nicodemus of Athos, in the collection known as Philocalia. This 
compilation, however, identifies two persons making them one: Cassian the 


both terms are synonymous and no such distinction between σκοπὸς and τέλος existed 
therein. Secondly, even if a Latin author meant to make such a distinction, he should have 
had to use long paraphrases in order to render the import of the sentence. I canvass this in the 
edition volume, A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Cod. p. 56", endnote 7 (pp. 216-217). One 
folio containing this Greek portion is missing from Codex 573, yet the text can be restored 
from Codex Vindobonensis gr. theol. 121, folia 219—220". The same text is available in Codex 
473 of the National Library of Greece, Athens. 

83 See Photius’ Greek review along with an alleged Latin rendering of this in Appendix III. 

64 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 197, p. 161a. 

65 PG.28.849-905. 
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Roman (styled óctoc, feast day 29 February) and John Cassian (the fifth- 
century Scythian, who was ordained a deacon by Chrysostom and allegedly 
ended up in Marseilles) are presented as the one and the selfsame person at 
the expense of the real Cassian’s existence. 

Nevertheless, this Philocalia was in fact foreshadowed by the New Par- 
adise® (or, Λειμών), which is mentioned by some authors,” and was writ- 
ten by John Moschus assisted by his pupil Sophronius. This collection of 
biographies of anchorites, monks, hesychasts, contains a narration by ‘abba 
Leontius’ which can leave no doubt as to who this Leontius really was: he 
recounts a vision that Leontius saw after he was expelled from the New 
Laura. From this we learn that, at the time of this narrative, Leontius was a 
member of the monastery of Theodosius the Coenobiarch.® Leontius there- 
fore was offered shelter by Theodosius after his banishment from the Laura 
of Sabas. At the time of this narrative, he was ‘abba Leontius of the coeno- 
bium of Theodosius’ (ἀββᾶς Λεόντιος τοῦ κοινοβίου τοῦ ἁγίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν 
Θεοδοσίου). Therefore, it is plain that, after Leontius was expelled from the 
New Laura, he settled at the monastery of Theodosius the Coenobiarch 
(μετὰ τὸ διωχθῆναι τοὺς νέους λαυρήτας EX τῆς νέας λαύρας, ἀπελθὼν ἐκάθισεν 
εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν Aadpav).° By the same token, and for all the hostility Cyril of 
Scythopolis” expresses against Nonnus (the allegedly Origenist companion 
of Leontius), we find a report about Nonnus described as a saintly person. 
A certain abba Theodosius, later Bishop of Capitolias, recounted to John 
Moschus that he himself had had an experience of how saintly Nonnus 


66 The word Paradise was the term describing the monastic community, initially in Egypt. 

67 Cosmas Vestitor of Constantinople (eighth-ninth cent.), Orationes de Translatione Cor- 
poris Mortui Joannis Chrysostomi, Oration 2. Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 199, p. 162a. John 
Oxites of Antioch (eleventh-twelfth cent.) places this work on a par with those by ὅσιος 
Κασσιανός, Palladius, Macarius, John Climacus and others. John IV (or, V; or, John Damas- 
cenus Junior, or John Oxites), Oratio de Monasteriis, 5. Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, 
HE, 8.41. 

68 In 494 Patriarch of Jerusalem Sallustius appointed Theodosius (423-529) an archiman- 
drite in charge of the monks living in communities (or, coenobia, hence his surname Coeno- 
biarch), whereas at the same time Sabas was appointed leader of all isolated monks living 
in Palestine (Palestina Prima). Sabas was formerly a monk in Theodosius' monastery. They 
were friends and Cappadocian compatriots. 

69 John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 5, p. 2856. Since Leontius died before 543, the chro- 
nology of Moschus' visit to the Palestine monasteries may need some reconsideration, which 
though is out of my scope. It is probable that the specific point is a second-hand narration 
by a person close to Leontius, at a later time when Leontius was already dead. Moschus puts 
these words on the mouth of Leontius himself in order to make his narration more vivid and 
credible. 

70 Cyril of Scythopolis wrote a biography of Theodosius the Coenobiarch. 
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was: one night he saw ‘the old man’ (τὸν γέροντα) on his knees, praying in 
‘a serene and quiet voice’ (πραείᾳ καὶ ἡσυχίῳ φωνῇ) within the church of the 
monastery of Theodosius the Coenobiarch. A ‘shining star just over his head’ 
(ἀστέρα φωτοειδῆ ἐπάνω τῆς κεφαλῆς αὐτοῦ) was the illuminating experience 
revealing to this abba Theodosius who Nonnus actually was (καταυγάζοντά 
μοι τὸ τίς ἐστιν ὁ Yépov)." In any event, Moschus information with respect 
to our topic is important for particular reasons: John Moschus was initiated 
into the monastic life at the monastery of Theodosius the Coenobiarch. 
Subsequently, he spent some time in the desert of Jordan, where he met 
hermits and ‘recorded their virtues’, to return and settle in the monastery of 
St. Sabas. He was therefore a confrére of the renowned ascetic and certainly 
8 member of the same spiritual family, of which Cassian, Leontius and, later, 
John of Damascus, had been members.” 

In the Doctrina Patrum, Leontius Byzantius? is not treated as a heretic: he 
is styled Leontius monk’ (Λεοντίου μοναχοῦ), whereas Evagrius, who follows 
in the list immediately after Leontius, is called the ‘cursed Evagrius’ (tod 
ἐπικαταράτου Evaypiov).” The same collection includes a defence of the 
synod of Chalcedon by Leontius, in which his sympathy for Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus is all too evident.” 

To John of Damascus, Leontius is an authority deserving to be appealed 
to by name, indeed on such delicate notions as ‘nature’ and ‘hypostasis’.”° 
John of Damascus lived in the same monastery as Cyril of Scythopolis and 
Cassian himself, namely in the Laura of Sabas. However, all references to 
Leontius by Cyril of Scythopolis are hostile to Leontius, even though his 
admiration for (and fear of) Leontius’ erudition is evident at the same time.” 
Nevertheless, as I will discuss in a moment, Leontius was one of the leading 
figures that took part in the Local Synod of Constantinople in 536, along 
with Cassian, who represented the Laura of Sabas as a monk and presbyter 
of this monastery. 


71 John Moschus, op. cit. 104, p. 2961. 

7? This information is part of the prologue attached to John Moschus' Pratum Spirituale 
by someone of his pupils. 

73 Both Doctrina Patrum and Cyril of Scythopolis refer to Leontius Byzantius (Λεόντιος 
Βυζάντιος), which also John of Damascus did later. Furthermore, Doctrina Patrum (p. 198) 
styles him also ‘a monk’ (μοναχοῦ). Not to take these references as pointing to the same 
person would be absurd. The obscurity and controversy surrounding this identity seems to 
me persistent scholasticism. 

74 Doctrina Patrum, p. 249. 

75 Op. cit. pp. 177-179. 

76 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 55. 

77 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 176; 179; 189; 190; 191; 192; 229; 230. 
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Iam not going to deal much with the hair-splitting debate disputing iden- 
tification of Leontius ‘monk and apocrisiarius of the fathers of Jerusalem’, 
who was present at the discussions on union with the Severian Mono- 
physites in 532, with Leontius who was present in the Local Synod of Con- 
stantinople in 536. This undue pedantry has produced a fanciful ‘Leontius 
of Jerusalem’ out of the former instance. Suffice then to say this: It is a char- 
acteristic of Leontius that he lays stress on the permanence and distinction 
of the two natures in Christ. In order to express himself, he accordingly uses 
the expression ἕνωσις κατ’ οὐσίαν (‘union by essence’), not the normal ἕνωσις 
καθ’ ὑπόστασιν (‘union in hypostasis"). The context of his analysis, however, 
makes it clear that he does not at all overlook that the element of unity is 
the hypostasis of the Logos.” That said, one should wonder why did the acts 
of the synod of 536 entertain this expression, which is almost exclusive to 
Leontius? Could this possibly be mere coincidence, or rather is it the case 
that this energetic intellectual proposed the expression, which was taken up 
by the council and was not considered to be one compromising the official 
orthodoxy?” 

As a matter of fact, this Leontian formula appears in no synod before 536, 
only to come into view a century later, in the Council of Lateran.?? The for- 
mula has always remained a scarce one, since this was employed by a couple 
of minor theologians only,*' whereas there is a testimony according to which 
Theodore of Mopsuestia objected to it on the grounds that there cannot be 


78 Leontius Byzantius, Contra Monophysitas, PG.86(2).1844.10: τὴν καθ’ ὑπόστασιν Χριστοῦ. 
Libri Tres Contra Nestorianos et Eytuchianos, PG.86(1).1300.27—29: οἱ τὴν ἕνωσιν οὐ κατ’ οὐσίαν, 
ἀλλὰ κατ’ ἐνέργειαν, ἢ εὐδοκίαν δογματίσαντες. op. cit. PG.86(1).1305.27: θεότης καὶ ἀνθρωπότης 
κατ’ οὐσίαν ἑνωθεῖσαι. See an analysis of ‘these [natures] which unite to each other in essence’ 
(τῶν κατ’ οὐσίαν ἑνουμένων), op. cit. PG.86(1).1301-1304. Nevertheless, Leontius refers to 'hypo- 
static union in essence’ (ἐν τῇ κατ’ οὐσίαν ὑποστατικῇ ἑνώσει), op. cit. PG.86(1).1308.37—39. 

79 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 228: πῶς δὲ 
καὶ λέγεις ἐκ δύο φύσεων πρὸ τῆς ἑνώσεως τοῦ θεοῦ λόγου καὶ τῆς σαρκός, εἰ οὐχ ὑπῆρχεν ἡ ἐκ 
Μαρίας κατ’ οὐσίαν ἕνωσις; 

80 ACO, Concilium Lateranense a. 649 celebratum, Act 5, p. 348: καὶ εἰ τοῦτο, πῶς οὐχὶ καὶ 
πάντα λοιπὸν ἐκεῖνοι τὰ φυσικὰ τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ἀναιρήσωσιν ἰδιώματα καὶ τὴν κατ’ οὐσίαν 
ἕνωσιν; 

3! Cf. Pamphilus (theologian, sixth-seventh cent.), Diversorum Capitum seu Difficultatum 
Solutio, Question 6, title: πῶς δύο φύσεις μετὰ τὴν κατ’ οὐσίαν ἕνωσιν ἐπὶ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν καὶ 
σωτῆρος Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ; then, line 60: διὰ τὴν κατ’ οὐσίαν ἕνωσιν. op. cit. Question 9, lines 93-95: 
τῆς κατ’ οὐσίαν ἑνώσεως ἀντιδιδούσης τὰ τῇ θατέρᾳ φύσει προσόντα τῇ θατέρᾳ. In other words, it is 
onaccount of this ‘union by essence’ in Christ that the communicatio idiomatum makes sense. 
Eustathius of Constantinople (sixth-century monk), Ad Timotheum Scholasticum de Duabus 
Naturis Adversus Severum, lines 395-397: τῷ κατ’ οὐσίαν ἑνώσατι ἑαυτῷ THY ἀνθρωπότητα, ἣν 


καὶ σάρκα ἐψυχωμένην ψυχῇ λογυκῇ φαμεν. 
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‘union by essence’ between two entities, unless they are co-substantial.*? 
Leontius is, therefore, the sole theologian ever to have made much of the 
formula ἕνωσις κατ’ οὐσίαν, which he eventually managed to instil in the 
locution of the synod of 536. Therefore, to search for the phantom of another 
Leontius who took part in that synod is only extravagant finicality. 

Furthermore, once the shadowy presence of Leontius in the synod of 536 
is identified, one more instance could be added to this. 

Cyril of Scythopolis relates that the Origenists of the New Laura branded 
the monks of the monastery of Firminus ‘the first created’ (‘Protoctists’, 
πρωτόκτιστοι), or ‘those who venerate a quaternity’ (τετραδῖται). On the 
other hand, the monks of Firminus’ styled their opponents of the New Laura 
‘those equal to Christ’ (‘Isochrists’, ἰσόχριστοι). Cyril of Scythopolis regards 
both parties equally Origenist, and has it that ‘each [band] was allotted a 
name from the particular doctrines of their impiety’. It is evident that the 
former owed their name to a certain understanding of Origen's doctrine 
of creation, whereas the latter were so styled according to a version of 
Origen's eschatology. This ‘eschatological equality’ of the saints with Christ 
was epitomised during the Fifth Oecumenical Council of 553 by Theodore 
Askidas. The excerpt from the lost acts of that synod has been preserved by 
Evagrius Scholasticus." 

Leontius evidently stood by the monks of the New Laura, which means 
that he was against the Firminians or τετραδῖται, who must have been 
charged with some kind of Adoptionism or 'inhabitation'. When Pseudo- 
Caesarius (= Cassian) attacks those who consider the unity of Christ with 
the Father in terms of an 'inhabitation' of Godhead in the human nature of 
Christ, it can be immediately surmised that he assails a thesis that smacks 
of Nestorianism. However, he actually would have attacked the opposite 
faction of Palestinian Origenists, who introduced a tertium quid® in Chris- 
tology, which is why they were styled τετραδῖται. Here is then an interesting 
fact: it could hardly be an accident that the τετραδῖται were condemned 


82 Doctrina Patrum, p. 305, recording passages from an epistle by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
to Domnus: Καὶ τί δεῖ πολλὰ λέγειν; ὁ τῆς κατ’ οὐσίαν ἑνώσεως ἐπὶ μόνων τῶν ὁμοουσίων ἠλήθευται 
λόγος, ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ἐτερουσίων διέψευσται, συγχύσεως εἶναι καθαρὸς οὐ δυνάμενος. 

33 Vita Sabae, p. 197. 

84 Evagrius Scholasticus HE, p. 189: "Theodore Askidas the Cappadocian said: ‘If now the 
apostles and martyrs work miracles and are so great in honour, then, if in the Restoration 
they will not become equal to Christ (εἰ μὴ ἴσοι γένοιντο τῷ Χριστῷ), what kind of Restoration 
will it be for them?'" 

85 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 445: ἐπειδὴ δὲ αὖθις φῆς “λατρευτὴ καὶ ἡ Χριστοῦ εἰκών”, 
κατὰ τὸ ἀκόλουθον οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ τετραδίτης εὑρεθήσῃ, λατρεύων μετὰ τῆς Τριάδος καὶ τῇ εἰκόνι 
Χριστοῦ. 
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by name through recurring references during the synod of 536, which only 
betokens the influence of Leontius upon this synod. Although synods were 
always prone to recapitulating condemnation of all sorts of heresies by 
name, this is the sole one where τετραδῖται are mentioned, indeed they are 
accused of failing to venerate the Trinity (τετραδῖται καὶ οὐ tpto8680&o1).56 

The characterisation τετραδῖται has a specific meaning which did not go 
far and wide beyond Palestine and beyond the times of this Origenistic 
controversy. It was not until later that the term came to suggest a different 
meaning: τετραδῖται were those who used to fast on the ‘fourth day’ of the 
week (τετράδι), that is, on Wednesday. The heresy was laid at the door of a 
certain James.*' Michael Glycas reports that it was ‘the seventh canon of the 
Second Oecumenical Council’, which styled them τεσσαρεκαιδεκατίτας καὶ 
τετραδίτας, but there is no evidence to this. The name τεσσαρεσκαιδεκατῖται 
(‘those espousing the fourteenth day’)** means that they used to celebrate 
the Easter not on Sunday (as decreed by Nicaea), but on the fourteenth day 
following the full moon, which is the day on which they used to carry out 
fasts and vigils.*° Both customs (‘fourteenth day’ and fast) were regarded as 
Judaic ones.” 


86 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 8; the same 
on p. 226 (from a letter by Faustus Bishop of Apollonias addressed to Peter the Fuller, 
Patriarch of Antioch): οὗτοι θεοπασχῖται καὶ οὐχὶ Χριστιανοί εἰσι: Μανιχαῖοι καὶ οὐκ ὀρθοτόμοι: 
τετραδῖται καὶ οὐ τριαδόδοξοι: Εὐτυχιανισταὶ καὶ οὐκ ὀρθόδοξοι: Νεστοριανοὶ καὶ οὐ φιλόχριστοι. 
op. cit. p. 9; the same on p. 226: βλέπε, ἀγαπητέ, μὴ εἰς πέρας ἄξῃς τὸ διαφημιζόμενον περὶ σοῦ, 
μὴ γέλως γένῃ ὡς θεοπασχίτης ἢ τετραδίτης. 

87 Constitutio Monasterri Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 19, pp. 34; 37. Nicon of Montenegro, Cano- 
narium vel Typicon, 1, p. 46: ἀνατρέπει δὲ οὗτος ὁ κανὼν τοῦ Ἰακώβου τὸ δόγµα καὶ τὴν τῶν 
τετραδιτῶν αἵρεσιν. Likewise, ch. 1, p. 66. 

88 Cf. τεσσαρακαιδεκατῖται (though not τετραδῖται) mentioned by Epiphanius, Ancoratus, 
13.5; Panarion, v. 1, pp. 158; 160; v. 2, p. 144; 248. Socrates Scholasticus (HE, 5.22) reports 
that those in the East claimed that the custom had been handed down to them by John 
the apostle, and those in the West claimed that they had received it form Paul and Peter. 
Cf. 6.19; 7.29. Also, Theodoret, Hereticarum Fabularum Compendium, PG.83: 400; 405; 409. 
Sozomenus, HE, 7.18.10-11. Photius, Homiliae, Homily 17, p. 166. 

89 Michael Glycas, Annales, p. 465. 

90 Before Pope Victor I (c.189—c. 200) was elevated to the Roman episcopacy, a difference 
in dating the celebration of the Christian Passover/Easter between Rome and the bishops 
of Asia Minor had been tolerated by both the Roman and Eastern churches. The churches 
in Asia Minor celebrated it on the 14th of the Jewish month of Nisan, the day before Jew- 
ish Passover, regardless of what day of the week it fell on, as the Crucifixion had occurred 
on the Friday before Passover. The Latins called them Quartodecimans. Rome and the West 
celebrated Easter on the Sunday following the 14th of Nisan. Victor is remembered for his 
concern for order in the church by severing ties with bishops such as Polycrates of Eph- 
esus who opposed his views on Easter. According to Theodoret (Haereticarum Fabulorum 
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The alternative τετραδῖται was given to those fasting on Easter day, which 
is what the orthodox did on the ‘fourth day’ (τετράδι, Wednesday).°! Nice- 
phorus Callistus Xanthopulus reports that the name τετραδῖται was applied 
as an alternative to the ‘Angelists’, a specific Monophysite sect with Sabel- 
lian tendencies, based in Angelium, a region of Alexandria.” This is the 
sense in which both names as alternatives (Τεσσαρακαιδεκατίτας ἤγουν 
Τετραδίτας) appear for the first time with Gennadius I of Constantinople.’ 
The acts of the Council of Ephesus mention the heresy οΓτεσσαρακαιδεκα- 
τῖται at several points (they received back some repented members of the 
sect), but knows of no τετραδῖται. 

Whereas in that council of 536 the New Laura was represented by four 
monks (including such powerful figures as Askidas, Domitian and Leon- 
tius), the monastery Firminus appears to have been represented only by one 
monk named Nestavus,™ and only at two points? a certain ‘monk Theodore’ 
of the same monastery appears to have signed the acts on behalf of the 
monastery. Firminum was evidently not only outnumbered, but also out- 
powered by the presence of Leontius, which must have been prominent 
and influential. It should be recalled that Askidas and Domitian became 
powerful figures (and bishops) after 536, and after Leontius had intro- 
duced them to papas Eusebius (a powerful priest and administrator of the 
Great Church). Which means that the theological influence of Leontius' 
impressed on the synod of 536 was the result of his own power in the cir- 
cles ofthe capital. 

In order to sum up, we can follow Cyril of Scythopolis. Leontius and 
his companions were expelled by abbot Agapetus from the New Laura 
in 514. The expelled monks went to the lowlands (πεδιάς), the region of 
Eleutheropolis and Ascalon, which at the end ofthe fourth century had been 
a specifically anti-Origenist stronghold. The area had come to be a Mono- 
physite one, in which the influence of the Patriarch of Jerusalem was weak. 


Compendium, PG.83.392), he broke also with Theodotus of Byzantium over his theories about 
Christ. 

?! Cf. Matthaeus Blastares (monk, theologian, Thessaloniki, fourteenth cent.), Collectio 
Alphabetica, alphabetic letter alpha, 2, lines 123-131. Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 
18.49. Cf. 4.39; 12.32-34; 14.31. 

92 Loc. cit. 

*3 Gennadius I of Constantinople (Patriarch, fifth cent.), Epistula ad Eis Qui ad Eccle- 
siam Accendunt, line 9. So Theodore of Nicaea (bishop, tenth cent.), Epistulae, 5. Likewise, 
Appendix Eclogae, (eighth-twelfth cent.), title 3. Matthaeus Blastares, op. cit. line 72. 

94 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, pp. 36; 50; 130; 
145; 158; 165; 174. 

% Op. cit. pp. 37; 51. 
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This means that Leontius had built some connections with the Mono- 
physites during the period of his stay there (514—519), which is why he was 
appointed by the royal court to negotiate with the Monophysites in 531/2, at 
the time when Justinian was seeking a compromise with the Severian party. 
Leontius and his companions were re-admitted to the New Laura in 519/520, 
following the death of abbot Agapetus. Leontius was overtly a Chalcedon- 
defender, clandestinely an Origenist, according to Cyril of Scythopolis. In 
531 we find him a member of the company of Sabas visiting the capital, 
from which Leontius (along with adherents of Theodore of Mopsuestia) was 
expelled. He was left behind in Constantinople when Sabas set sail back to 
Palestine in September 531. In 532, when talks were held on union with the 
Severians, Leontius was on the spot as ‘monk and apocrisary of the fathers 
of Jerusalem’.® This designation is not different from that which accompa- 
nies the name of Leontius signing the acts of 536, as will be discussed in a 
moment. At that time, Leontius was an influential man in the capital and 
took part as 'hegoumen Leontius, representative of the desert monks' in the 
local anti-Monophysite synod of 536. In 537, Leontius (‘who had returned 
from Constantinople") was in Palestine, raging against both Gelasius (Sabas' 
successor) and the fathers of the Great Laura. Two years later, in 539, when 
papas Eusebius was on his way home from a synod held in Gaza, Leon- 
tius presents to him the forty Origenist monks that had been expelled from 
the Great Laura. Papas Eusebius was asked to take some action, which he 
actually did. Sometime in 542 Leontius died, whereas the edict against Ori- 
gen by Justinian (prepared by Gelasius and his band for Patriarch Peter of 
Jerusalem) was published in Jerusalem in February 543. 

A last indication about Leontius' native region would perhaps not be 
superfluous, since it is indeed Leontius Byzantius himself who advises 
which his country was. In his treatise against the Monophysites, he relates a 
story purporting to show some reasons why miracles take place. The details 
of the story are of no importance. What is telling is that he determines 
the story as having taken place ‘during our times, in our region’ (ἐν τοῖς 
γοῦν καθ’ ἡμᾶς ἱστόρηται χρόνοις καὶ τόποις), and that story had to do with 
the 'Saracenes', on the ‘frontier’ with the ‘barbarian’ region (£v ταῖς κατὰ 
τὸ Βαρβαρικὸν λεγόμενον λιμιτὸν ἐρήμοις, καὶ ὑπὸ Σαρακηνῶν ληϊσθείς).5 It is 


96 Innocentius of Maronia, Epistula ad Thomam, ACO, Tome 4, 2,170.5-6: cum Leontio 
uiro uenerabili monacho et apocrisario patrum in sancta ciuitate constitutorum. 

?7 Leontius Byzantius, Contra Monophysitas, PG.86(2).1900.8—13. See further references to 
the ‘Saracenes’ (Σαρακηνοί), described as Jacobite Monophysite. The sixth-century Byzan- 
tines called 'Saracenes' a tribe of the north-eastern Arabia. Later still, the designation came 
to suggest all Muslim Arabs. 
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therefore plain that this Leontius suggests that ‘his region’ was a place not 
too far from the region where the Saracenes lived, and this place is certainly 
not Constantinople, but Palestine. 

Following the writings of Cassian, as well as the acts of 536, we could say 
this. Once Sabas rejected Leontius in 531, the latter returned to Palestine 
sometime later and joined an unknown monastery. This had been founded® 
and supervised by a certain (presumably Origenist) ‘Bishop Castor’, whom 
Cassian had advised about the regulations governing monasteries in both 
Palestine and Egypt. To Castor this was ‘his new monastery (folio 1": ἐν τῷ νέῳ 
σου µοναστηρίω), which reflects the mobility of monks following vicissitudes 
because of the Origenistic controversy. 

Leontius himself later succeeded this Castor as superior of the monas- 
tery.” Cassian’s essay about ‘the fathers at Scetis’ is addressed to this Leon- 
tius, who is said to have ‘inherited’ Castor’s ‘virtue’ and ‘succeeded him in 
the care of the monastery’ (folio 56"). This is the ‘monastery of his [Leon- 
tius'] own' mentioned in the acts of 536, where Leontius is styled an abbot 
of that institution.!^? 

The following reconstruction is therefore plausible to make. Cassian (a 
beloved spiritual son of Sabas) was part of this company and returned to 
Palestine with his spiritual father in September 531, having stayed in the 
capital since April ofthat year. He went back to Palestine with Sabas at that 
time, yet he returned to the capital sometime in 533, after December the 
fifth, 532, the date of Sabas' death. He was sheltered at the monastery ofthe 
Akoimetoi ('the never-sleeping' monks), as an intellectual monk, while he 
officially remained a monk and presbyter of the Great Laura. No doubt, he 
used to take intermittent and temporary trips to Palestine, until he returned 
there to stay, as abbot of the monastery of Souka in 539. This makes a total 
of six years for his stay in Constantinople, which is the period attested for 
Caesarius’ (= Cassian's) stay in the capital.!”! 

Of this Leontius, Cyril of Scythopolis has certain things to tell us. Leon- 
tius Byzantius (c. 485-c. 543) was a monk who had been admitted to the 
monastery of New Laura, 'after the death of abbot Agapetus'. He is attested 
as one who ‘espoused the doctrines of Origen’ (τῶν Ὠριγένους δογμάτων 


38 Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1: ἐν τῷ νέῳ σου μοναστηρίῳ. 
99 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 56": ἁγιώτατε Λεόντιε, ... σοί, τῷ διαδεξαμένῳ τὴν ἐκείνου 
ἀρετὴν καὶ τὴν τοῦ μοναστηρίου σὺν Θεῷ φροντίδα. 
100 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 50: Λεόντιος 
ἡγούμενος καὶ μοναχὸς ἰδίου μοναστηρίου. 
101 See discussion in A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I. 
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ἀντιλαμβανόμενος), which had passed unnoticed in the first place, since 
Leontius appeared a staunch defender of Chalcedon (τῆς γὰρ ἐν Χαλκηδόνι 
συνόδου προΐστασθαι προσποιούμενος). Leontius, therefore, enters the fray 
only when Nonnus and his company of disciples were re-admitted to the 
community after the death of the hegoumen.! 

Once Sabas was advised about this, he disowned Leontius, along with 
all those who espoused the doctrines of Theodore of Mopsuestia.'? Non- 
nus and Leontius (along with another two monks, Domitian and Askidas, 
four persons in all) were expelled by the abbot Agapetus of New Laura (a 
daughter-cloister of Sabas' Great Laura) from the cloister in 514 for pro- 
fessing the doctrines of Origen, Evagrius and Didymus.'^' They were re- 
admitted five years later, as just noted, after the death of hegoumen Agape- 
tus, while Justinian was now the powerful dauphin of the imperial throne 
and the Monophysite Patriarch Severus had just been deposed from the 
throne of Antioch and banished. In any event, the role of Leontius in the 
anti-Monophysite campaign, as well as his able defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon, made him a powerful person, enjoying support even from court 
circles. Hence, although disowned by Sabas (who died in 532, while the 
synod was held in 536), Leontius was erudite enough as to be respected by 
Cassian. Besides, it should be borne in mind that Cassian was a presbyter of 
the Great Laura, not the New Laura. 

For all his manifest hostility to Leontius, Cyril of Scythopolis is a witness 
to Leontius' erudition. He is attested to have managed to convert 'the 
most erudite' monks of the New Laura 'to his heresy', 'after the death of 
Sabas’.!° He also influenced monks from neighbouring monasteries: they 
had managed to convince 'all of the most erudite monks of the New Laura' 
(πάντας τοὺς ἐν τῇ Νέα λαύρα λογιωτέρους), as well as monks of the Great 


1? Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 176. 

103 Cyril of Scythopolis, op. cit. pp. 176; 179; 189. 

104 Cyril of Scythopolis, op. cit. p. 190 f.; Vita Cyriaci, pp. 124; 229-230. The ‘Origenists’ who 
dwelled in New Laura were expelled from there after the council of 553 by the ‘orthodox’ 
who assumed charge. Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii, p. 83. Those monks had returned to 
New Laura after the death of Agapetus. (Vita Sabae, p. 125); one of them was Leontius (op. 
cit. p. 176). However, in February 543, Justinian’s edict against Origen arrived in Jerusalem, 
and this group of monks left New Laura in indignation ‘and dwelled in the valley’ (Vita Sabae, 
p.192). 

105 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci, p. 230 (quoted supra, note 82): For all current dispute 
about the identity of Leontius Byzantius, Cyril of Scythopolis leaves no doubt as to who he 
actually was. 
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Laura, where Cassian himself was formally a presbyter, alongside monks of 
other monasteries, such as the ones of Martyrius! and Firminus." 

Leontius may have been one of the abbots in the monastery of Theo- 
dosius, since Photius reports that Leontius (to whom the discourse On 
Discretion was addressed) succeeded ‘Bishop Castor in the responsibility 
of the monastery’ (μετὰ τελευτὴν Κάστορος τοῦ ἐπισκόπου τῷ διαδεξαμένῳ 
τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς μονῆς), which is what Cassian himself says addressing 
Leontius.” Definitely, this Leontius could not have been the abbot of the 
monastery of St. Euthymius, mentioned by Cyril of Scythopolis.'? Monaster- 
ies which Cyril of Scythopolis reports to have been influenced by Leontius, 
such as those of Martyrius and Firminum, would also have been the case. 
Besides, there was another monastery which should be considered, called 
‘the convent of the Byzantii’ (μονὴ τῶν BuCavtiwv)."° This monastery was 
made famous after the name of Gregory of Sinai: he became Patriarch of 
Antioch (Gregory I, 570-593) at Emperor Justin's II order. In order for this 
Gregory I to become Patriarch, the Emperor had Patriarch Anastasius of 
Sinai deposed. 

For all this turmoil, the monastery of New Laura was present in the Local 
Synod of Constantinople in AD 536. This is where we come across Leontius 
Byzantius, Theodore Askidas, Domitian (superior of the monastery of Mar- 
tyrius) and Cassian standing and signing side by side. The monks from the 
New Laura that took part in that synod were Terentius, Theodore [Aski- 
das],"! Cyricus, and Martyrius. Leontius signs as a person not belonging to 
a particular monastery, and yet representing a wider region and number of 
monks, ‘the monks of the desert’. On the other hand, two monks only rep- 
resented the Laura of Sabas: Cassian and Sabbatius.!? 


106 The monastery of Martyrius is attested by Cyril of Scythopolis: Vita Euthymii, pp. 65; 15; 
Vita Theodosii, p. 239. Martyrius was a Patriarch of Jerusalem (478—486). Formerly a monk in 
the Laura of St. Euthymius, he founded a cloister under his own name (‘convent of Martyrius’) 
in 473. He was a staunch defender of the Chalcedon doctrine. 

107 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p.188; Vita Cyriaci, pp. 231: καὶ οὐκ ἠρκέσθη τούτοις, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ εἰς τὰ ἄλλα μοναστήρια τῆς ἐρήμου τῆς ἑαυτοῦ μεταδοῦναι λύμης ἐσπούδασεν. 

108 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 197, p. 161a. 

109 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii, p. 70. He was the abbot of the monastery and the 
man who introduced Cyril in this. We know that this occurred in the year 555, whereas 
Cassian had died in 548. 

110 Evagrius Scholasticus (sixth cent.), HE, p. 202. Theophanes Confessor (eighth-ninth 
cent.), Chronographia, pp. 243. John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 40, p. 2892. Nicephorus 
Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 17.36, who in fact reproduces Evagrius' narrative. 

111 See discussion infra. 

11? Sabbatius, a younger friend of abba Gerasimus, was a monk from Cilicia. Gerasimus 
was reputed to have attended the Council of Chalcedon and died in 475. Sabbatius (old 
by 536) is mentioned in a biography attributed to Cyril of Scythopolis, as well as by John 
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In the beginning, Leontius signs as ‘a monk representing the holy fathers 
of the desert’ (Λεόντιος ἐλέει θεοῦ μοναχὸς ποιούμενος τὸν λόγον ὑπὲρ τῶν 
κατὰ τὴν ἔρημον ἁγίων πατέρων). Then he signs as ‘monk and abbot of 
his own monastery, as well as on behalf of the holy fathers in the desert 
and Jordan’. The antagonism is more than evident. Leontius designated 
himself as a representative of the ‘fathers living in [river] Jordan’, since, 
just a minute ago a certain Trajan had signed as representative ‘of all the 
monks living in [river] Jordan’. Besides, however, at that point his name 
figures both before and after monks belonging to the New Laura. We come 
across monks both from the monastery of St Sabas (monk Sabbatius) and 
New Laura (monk Cyricus, and ‘presbyter and monk’ Theodore [Askidas]), 
with each of them designating himself as ‘representative of all the monks 
living in the desert’.!!° The Laura of Sabas appears to have been represented 
only by monk Sabbatius and ‘monk and presbyter’ Cassian. They sign as 
representatives of the monks not ‘of the entire desert’, but only of ‘the desert 
that is supervised by the holy city’, or of ‘Jerusalem’,!!” save one point where 
Sabbatius appropriates ‘all the monks of the desert'.!5 At the final stages of 
the synod, although Sabbatius is absent, Cassian signs simply as a ‘presbyter 
ofthe Laura ofthe blessed Sabas’. Then again, Leontius signs as ‘monk and 
abbot and supervisor of all the desert’ (Λεόντιος μοναχὸς καὶ ἡγούμενος καὶ 
τοποτηρητὴς τῆς ἐρήμου πάσης).20 This happened only three years after the 
death of Sabas, and Leontius lived apart from the monastery ofthe deceased 
hesychast. 


Moschus. Pseudo-Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Gerasimi, p.183. John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 
107, pp. 2968-2969; 166, p. 3032. 

113 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 37. 

114 Op. cit. Tome 3, p. 50: Λεόντιος ἡγούμενος καὶ μοναχὸς ἰδίου μοναστηρίου καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων 
τῶν ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ καὶ Ἰορδάνῃ ἁγίων πατέρων. 

115 Op. cit. Tome 3, p. 50. 

116 Cf. Theodore of the New Laura and Sabbatius ‘of the Laura of the blessed Sabas’ doing 
so. Op. cit. Tome 3, pp. 50-51. 

117 Op. cit. p. 36: Κασιανὸς ἐλέει θεοῦ πρεσβύτερος λαύρας [μονῆς] τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα 
ποιούμενος τὸν λόγον ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑπὸ τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν ἐρήμου. p. 37: Σαββάτιος ἐλέει θεοῦ μοναχὸς 
τῆς λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων τῶν ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ Ἱεροσολύμων μοναχῶν. 
Ρ. 50: Κασσιανὸς ἐλέει θεοῦ πρεσβύτερος καὶ μοναχὸς λαύρας τῶν Σάββα ποιούμενος τοὺς λόγους 
καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων τῶν ἐν τῇ ὑπὸ τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν ἐρήμῳ μοναχῶν. p. 145: Κασιανὸς ἐλέει θεοῦ 
πρεσβύτερος λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ τῆς ἁγίας πόλεως μοναχῶν. 

118 Op. cit. p. 51: Σαββάτιος μοναχὸς λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων τῶν ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ μοναχῶν. 

119 Op. cit. pp. 158: Κασιανοῦ πρεσβυτέρου τῆς λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα. So on p. 174. So 
had he done earlier, p. 130. 

120 Op. cit. Tome 3, p. 130. Having made up his mind, Leontius used the same designation 
thereafter: pp. 145; 158; 165; 174. 
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Lets us then turn to the chronicler, whose testimony is sometimes unex- 
pectedly accurate, namely, Cyril of Scythopolis (525—558). This monk wrote 
a fairly detailed account of the death of Sabas, in 532, at the age of ninety- 
four.'?' Cyril assures that he was himself an eyewitness to the following 
event: upon Cassian's death, in 548, the monks opened the crypt where the 
body ofSabas was resting in order to place the body ofthe deceased 'blessed 
Cassian’ (τοῦ μακαρίου Κασιανοῦ). To their utter admiration, the body of 
Sabas was found entirely undamaged, a good sixteen years after the death 
of the great leader of Palestinian monasticism.!” 

There is an additional reason why this testimony is important. Cassian 
was not the immediate successor of Sabas, he was actually the fifth abbot of 
the Great Laura. During the period of the fifteen years following the death 
of Sabas, there had been other abbots whom Cassian succeeded, whereas 
he himself remained in the post for only ten months.” If a specific spot for 


121 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 183. According to Cyril's counting, Sabas died at the 
age of 94, on December the fifth of the year 6024 since the creation of the world, which 
he says is the year 524 after Jesus Christ was born, ‘according to the counting of years by 
Hippolytus, Epiphanius of Cyprus, and Heron, the philosopher and confessor’. This was ‘after 
the second consulship of Lampadius and Orestes’ ‘during the sixth year of the present God- 
guarded reign’. loc. cit. This counting of years suggests 524AD as the date of Sabas' death. 
This is inaccurate by eight years. To prove it, there is no need to engage on the philology of 
Byzantine dating of Christian era. The edict against Origen by Justinian arrived in Jerusalem 
‘eleven years after the death of Sabas’ as Cyril says. Had his death occurred in 524, this should 
have been in 535 and at that time, so Cyril says again, 'Leontius was dead'. But we know 
that Leontius was present at the Local Synod of Constantinople in 536 and signed its acts. 
Therefore, the arrival of the edict of Justinian's in Jerusalem should have taken place at a 
time when Leontius was dead, which leaves no doubt that this was after the Local Synod 
of Constantinople in 536. Anyhow, Sabas died in 532 and we know that the edict arrived in 
Jerusalem in 543. 

122 Op. cit. p. 184. op. cit. p. 184. The successor of Sabas was abba Melitas, born in Beirut. 
He was chosen by Sabas himself who had a premonition about his own death a few days 
before this actually occurred. op. cit. pp. 182; 187-189. The new abbot remained in office for 
five years until he died. He was succeeded by Gelasius in 537, who immediately took anti- 
Origenist action. If, after 536, Cassian returned to the Laura at all, he left this in 539, shortly 
after Gelasius assumed office: he moved to the monastery of Souka, where he remained for 
eight years as abbot, until he was summoned to assume office as superior of the Laura of 
Sabas, in October 547. It is probable however, that Cassian left the Akoimetoi in 539, to go 
directly from Constantinople to Souka, given the anti-Origenist sentiment of Gelasius and 
riots at the Great Laura. 

123 First abbot was St. Sabas (483-532). Then, Melitas (Dec. 532-Sept. 537), Gelasius of 
Isauria (September 537- October 546), George the Origenist (547, seven months), Cassian 
the Sabaite (October 547-20th July 548, ten months), Conon of Lycia (548-post 568). 
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interring the bodies of abbots were determined, this should have happened 
with the body of at least some of Cassian’s predecessors. This should be 
Melitas, the successor of Sabas, who remained in the post of abbot for 
five years until his death.’ Therefore, the finds about the undecayed body 
of Sabas could have come to the open from 537, the year when Melitas 
died, five years after Sabas’ death. Still, it seems that special treatment was 
reserved for Cassian, on account of his personality, not simply of his office 
as abbot. 

Cassian the Sabaite, therefore, died in Palestine, not in Marseilles. He was 
a native of Scythopolis, and in October of the year 547 he was appointed 
abbot of the Great Laura, fifteen years after the death of Sabas. He was 
already a presbyter of the Great Laura, he had been suckled by the holy 
Sabas himself, and served as abbot of the cloister of Souka (Σουκᾶ) for eight 
years. This means that Cassian had become the abbot of Souka in 539/540, 
three years after he had participated in the Local Synod of Constantinople, 
in 536. This ‘abba Cassian’ ruled over the ‘holy flock’ of the deceased Sabas 
for ten months only,” until he died on July the 2oth, of the year 548. It was 
during this ten-month period (547/8) that Cyril of Scythopolis wrote the 
biography of Cyriacus, where he speaks of Cassian as ‘currently being the 
abbot of the convent of Sabas’. By that time, Cyril praised not only Cassian’s 
orthodoxy, but also his erudition (τὸν νῦν ἡγούμενον ἀββᾶν Κασιανὸν Σκυθοπο- 
λίτην ὄντα τῷ γένει ὀρθόδοξόν τε ὄντα καὶ βίῳ καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένον).25 This 
squares with Cassian being a proficient theologian, who took parti in the 
council of 536, as a delegate of the Laura of Sabas.'”” 

The expression ‘adorned both in his conduct of life and reason’ (βίῳ 
καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένον)!25 is all but a casual one. Although it may point to 
one's prudence, it had been used at Chalcedon” pointing to accomplished 
theologians. The remark about Cassian was κεκοσμημένος τῷ λόγῳ.'50 This 


124 Gelasius died in Amorium, on his way back to Palestine from the capital. George the 
Origenist was expelled ‘on charges of profligacy and foul conduct’. 

125 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 196. 

126 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci, p. 231. 

177 Cyril of Scythopolis wrote the Life of Sabas after 553, since he mentions the Fifth 
Oecumenical Council. Vita Sabae, p. 179. 

128 As the ensuing quotations evince, λόγῳ means not simply ‘teaching’, but also literally 
‘reason’, in the sense of one's way of receiving and considering reality in general. 

129 ACO, Concilium Universale Chalcedonense anno 451, 2,11, p. 68: ἑτέρους δὲ δέκα ὁσιωτά- 
τους ἐπισκόπους λόγῳ τε καὶ βίῳ κεκοσμημένους, ὀρθότητι καὶ τῆς ἀπλανοῦς καὶ ἀληθινῆς πίστεως 
εἰδήσει τε καὶ διδασκαλίαι παρὰ πᾶσιν ἐκλάμποντα. This is a portion from an epistle by Emperor 
Theodosius to Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria. 

130 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci, p. 231. 
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expression might also well be taken in a literal sense, suggesting not only 
Cassian’s moral and intellectual abilities, but also his eloquence, in tacit a 
contrario reference to Paul styling himself idiwtys τῷ λόγῳ (‘rude in speech’) 
in 2 Cor. 11:6. Palladius used the scheme in order to describe the character 
of John Chrysostom." In like manner, Photius used the same scheme, if 
indeed the epistle is actually one of his own pen, and not one written by 
a Sabaite hand." As a philological scheme, ‘to be adorned in respect of 
reason"? originates in Origen,?* who was inspired by similar instances in 
Philo and Plutarch. Anyway, only a few Christian authors entertained this. 
It is quite telling that Cyril of Scythopolis reserved’ this designation only 
at one more instance, in order to describe such personalities as Theodosius 


131 Palladius, Dialogus de Vita Joannis Chrysostomi, p.147: ἱερὸν ἄνδρα, βίῳ καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσµη- 
μένον. Cf. op. cit. p. 91 (not ref. to John): βίῳ καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένοι. Historia Lausiaca (recensio 
G), Vita 36.6 (ref. to Jerome): Ἱερώνυμός τις πρεσβύτερος χει εἰς τοὺς τόπους ἐκείνους, ἀρετῇ 
λόγων ῥωμαϊκῶν κεκοσμημένος καὶ εὐφυίᾳ. Cf. Typicon Monasterii Deipare Cecharitomenes seu 
Gratiae-Plenae, section 11, line 492 (stipulating selection of new abbess): ἐπιλέγεσθαι τρεῖς 
τὰς βίῳ κεκοσμημένας καὶ λόγῳ. Vita S. Lucae Stylitae (sixth century), section 18 (ref. to the 
empress): τῆς εὐσεβοῦς βασιλίδος βίῳ καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένης. During the same (sixth) century, 
Andreas of Caesarea, Commentary in Apocalypsin, Logos 4, ch. 10.4, 4: πρὸς τοὺς ταῖς πράξεσι 
καὶ τῷ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένους. 

132 Photius(?), Epistulae et Amphilochia, 2, line 284: ἄνδρας εὐσεβείᾳ καὶ ἱερωσύνῃ καὶ λόγῳ 
καὶ βίῳ κεκοσμημένους. During this study, I urge that attributions of some of these epistles to 
Photius should be reconsidered, since they look far too like Cassian. Suda, Lexicon, entry 219 
(ref. ot a certain Bishop Mark): λόγῳ καὶ βίῳ κεκοσμημένος. Vita Theophanis Confessoris (tenth 
century), p. 3: ὁ βίῳ καὶ πράξει καὶ λόγῳ νηπιόθεν κεκοσμημένος. 

133 Nevertheless, λόγῳ may well suggest not ‘reason’, but any discourse, written or oral. 
This is how Hermogenes had used the scheme in his work Περὶ Ἰδεῶν Λόγου, 112: ταῦτα γὰρ 
πάντα ῥυθμοί τινές εἰσιν οὐ βεβηκότες ἀλλ’ ἀπηρτημένοι, ὡς εἴρηται, καὶ χρήσιμοί γε οὗτοι τῷ 
κεκοσμημένῳ λόγῳ. Syrianus, the Neoplatonist commentator of Aristotle, made fairly much 
of this point of Hermogenes. Cf. Syrianus, Commentarium in Hermogenis Librum Περὶ "IóQv, 
p. 68. 

134 Origen, Cels, VII.23: τὸν κεκοσμημένον χαρίσματί φαμεν λόγῳ “σοφίας” καλουμένω. op. cit. 
VIIL10: ὁ κεκοσμημένος τῷ λόγῳ τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ τοῖς ἔργοις αὐτοῦ. selPs, PG.12.1509.23-24: ὑπὸ 
τῶν κεκοσμημένων λόγῳ γνώσεως. Didymus, In Genesim, Cod. ρ. 46: λόγῳ θείῳ κεκοσμημέναι. 
Procopius of Gaza (quoting Nilus of Ancyra), Catena in Canticum Canticorum, p. 1633: ὡς δὲ 
λόγῳ κεκοσμημένοι ἀργύριον λέγονται. Theodoret, De Incarnatione Domini, PG.75.1448.4: καὶ 
λόγῳ κεκοσμημένον. The Migne-editor translates: et rationis usu exornata. 

135 Philo, De Vita Mosis, 2.140. Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lunae, 943D: ἐπιεικῶς τῷ λόγῳ καὶ 
κεκοσμημένον ἐν τῷ βίῳ. Cf. Cassius Dio, Historiae Romanae (versio 1 in volumine τ), p. 87: τοῦ 
ἔννου καὶ ἔμφρονος καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένου. 

136 He reserves this only to holy men who were ‘adorned’ with practical virtues. Vita 
Euthymii, p. 8: ἀρετῇ κεκοσμημένων. op. cit. p. 13: τῷ τῆς εὐσπλαγχνίας καὶ συμπαθείας κατακε- 
κοσμημένην ἐλαίῳ. Vita Sabae, p. 128: φρονήσει θείᾳ κεκοσμημένον. Vita Abramii, p. 245: συνέσει 
θείᾳ κεκοσμημένους. 
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the Coenobiarch and Sabas himself. As it happened with the body of 
Cassian, which was treated in an exceptional manner and interred beside 
that of the deceased Sabas in the same crypt, at this point, too, Cyril of 
Scythopolis' narrative places Cassian on a par as that of Sabas, along with 
Theodosius the Coenobiarch. 

We also learn that Cassian was experienced in running a convent, since 
not only had he been the abbot of the Laura of Souka!*? for eight years, 
but he had also founded the monastery of Zouga, in Scythopolis. Cyril of 
Scythopolis recounts that Cassian's successor was a certain Conon, of Lycian 
origin, whom he describes as a benign monk, not an intellectual. Conon is 
praised for having received a monastery with the number of monks dimin- 
ished, in fact a community in decay, yet he made it a flourishing centre by 
re-gathering dispersed monks back to {15.9 This Conon, acting as abbot, 
is part of a narrative by a monk called Auxanon (Αὐξάνων) of St. Sabas 
monastery to John Moschus upon his visit to the Laura.'^ In fact, however, 
Conon was not as innocuous as described by his subordinate monk Cyril of 
Scythopolis. An account by the sixth-century historian Evagrius the Scholas- 
tic relates his presence at the council of 553, along with three monks, named 
Eulogius, Cyriacus and Pangratius. Conon is represented as a fanatic, who 
was furious not only against what he thought to be ‘Origen’, but also against 
Theodore of Mopsuestia.'^! 

When Cassian was appointed abbot of the monastery of Sabas, he was 
'at that time the abbot of the monastery of Souka'. According to Cyril of 
Scythopolis, Cassian ‘had forsaken the world since childhood’ (ἐξ ἁπαλῶν 
ὀνύχων), he was trained by Sabas himself and had become a presbyter in 


157 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 115: προεβλήθησαν κατὰ κοινὴν ψῆφον Θεοδόσιος καὶ 
Σάβας ἀρχιμανδρῖται καὶ ἔξαρχοι πάντων τῶν ὑπὸ τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν μοναστηρίων ὡς ἐρημῖται καὶ 
ἀκτήμονες βίῳ καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένοι καὶ τοῖς θείοις κομῶντες χαρίσμασιν. 

138 Cyril of Scythopolis mentions the Laura of Souka at several points. Abba Cyriacus, 
whose life Cyril recounted, was a monk of that monastery. Cf. Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita 
Euthymii, p. 29; Vita Sabae, pp. 123; 196; Vita Cyriaci, pp. 222; 226; 228; 229; 231; 232; 234; 235. 

139 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 196: ὅστις ἀββᾶς Κόνων τὴν τοῦ μακαρίου Σάβα ποίμνην 
ἐλαττωθεῖσαν καὶ ὀλιγωθεῖσαν παραλαβὼν ἐπλήθυνέν τε αὐτὴν καὶ περιφανεστέραν εἰργάσατο καὶ 
τοὺς κατὰ τὰς χώρας διασπαρέντας πατέρας πάντοθεν ἐπισυνήγαγεν. 

140 Cf John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 42, p. 2896: ὁ ἀββᾶς Κόνων ὁ ἡγούμενος τῆς λαύρας 
τοῦ ἁγίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν Σάβα. Cf. op. cit. 128, pp. 2992-2996: Moschus relates his visit to the 
Laura of Sabas, which was actually more than a visit, since he made this his home for a very 
long time. 

14! Evagrius Scholasticus, HE, pp. 188-189. This account was copied verbatim (with minor 
alterations of non-important words, which are only philological options) by Nicephorus 
Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 17.27. I return to this point later. 
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his monastery. He had also been ‘the abbot of the monastery of Souka for 
a period of eight years’. It was also he who had founded the monastery 
of Zouga in Scythopolis of Palestine (hence his special knowledge of, and 
interest in, the rules governing a monastery).!” 

The monastery of Souka was arguably founded by Chariton in the mid- 
fourth century. As a matter of fact, Cyril of Scythopolis himself leaves no 
doubt about this identification. A fine study by Yizhar Hirschfeld!^ in- 
forms us that the monastery of Chariton was one of the largest and most 
important ones in the Judaean desert. It was founded as a Laura in the 
mid-fourth century ΑΡ.“ It is related that Chariton wandered southwards 
from the monastery of Douka (Deir el-Quruntul, west of Jericho) to a place 
located 14 stadia (some 2.6km) from the village of Tekoa, which is located 
6 kilometres south of Bethlehem. After a group of monks had gathered 
around him, Chariton founded the Laura. This was known as Souka after the 
name of the place in Syriac, which may well be an explanation for Cassian 
referring to Syria as his own homeland,” as well as for the Syriac colour that 
the text of Revelation used in the Scholia in Apocalypsin. The monastery 


142 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 196: τότε οἱ ἐν τῇ Μεγίστῃ λαύρᾳ περιλειφθέντες πατέ- 
pec κατὰ γνώμην τοῦ πατριάρχου ἔλαβον ἡγούμενον τὸν ἀββᾶν Κασιανὸν τὸν Σκυθοπολίτην τὴν τοῦ 
Σουκᾶ συνοδίαν τὸ τηνικαῦτα καλῶς καὶ ὀρθοδόξως κυβερνῶντα, ἄνδρα ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων ἀποτα- 
ξάμενον καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ θείου Σάβα παιδευθέντα καὶ πρεσβύτερον τῆς Μεγίστης λαύρας γεγονότα καὶ 
ἐπὶ ὀκτὼ χρόνους τὴν τοῦ Σουκᾶ λαύραν κυβερνήσαντα καὶ τὴν τοῦ Ζουγᾶ λεγομένην μονὴν ἐν Σκυ- 
θοπόλει συστησάμενον. 

143 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci, p. 229: οἱ τῆς λαύρας τοῦ Σουκᾶ πατέρες τὸν ἐπικείμενον 
φόβον δεδιότες κατῆλθον ὁμοθυμαδὸν μετὰ λιτῆς καὶ πολλῇ τῇ παρακλήσει χρησάμενοι ἀνήγαγον 
αὐτὸν ἀπὸ Σουσακεὶμ εἰς τὴν λαύραν: ὅστις ἀββᾶς Κυριακὸς εἰς τὴν λαύραν ἐλθὼν ἔμεινεν εἰς τὸ 
ἀναχωρητικὸν τοῦ ἐν ἁγίοις Χαρίτωνος ἐπὶ πέντε χρόνους καταγωνιζόμενος τῶν Ὠριγενιαστῶν. 

144 Yizhar Hirschfeld, "The Monastery of Chariton survey and excavations”, Liber Annuus 
50 (2000), pp. 315-362. 

145 Tt has been suggested that the monastery was founded in 34545. S. Vailhé, "Répertoire 
alphabétique des monastéres de Palestine", Revue de l'Orient chrétien 4, 1900, pp. 512—542, 
pp. 524—525, and 5, 1900, pp. 19-48 ὅς 272-292. 

146 Life of Chariton, 23. G. Garitte, “La vie prémonastique de S. Chariton”, Bulletin de 
l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome 21 (1941), p. 33. Translation in English, by L. Di Segni, 
"The Life of Chariton", in V.L. Wimbush (ed.), Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity: A 
Sourcebook, Minneapolis 1990, pp. 396—420. 

1^7 Cassian was aware of Syriac things and his narration at some points relates more or less 
actual events relating to the region. ScetPatr, p. 74"; SerenPrim, p. 96". 

148 A certain etymology has it that the name Souka derives from suq (Arabic: market), 
which is translated as Laura in Greek. D.J. Chitty, The Desert A City, Oxford 1966, p. 15. In the 
opinion of F.M. Abel, the name derives from tsuq (Hebrew: cliff), because ofthe steep cliffs of 
Nahal Tekoa in which the monastery is situated. F.M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, I, Paris 
1933, p. 471. About the identification of Souka with the monastery of Chariton, see Y. Tsafrir, 
L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani Iudaea Palaestina, Jerusalem 1994, p. 236. 
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was later given the name of the ‘Old Laura’, probably to distinguish it from 
the Great Laura of Sabas in Nahal Kidron and the New Laura south of Tekoa. 
A third name, the monastery of Chariton, was given to the monastery later 
still, apparently after the transfer of Chariton’s remains from the monastery 
of Pharan after the Muslim conquest. The Life of Chariton, whose anony- 
mous author was apparently a monk in the monastery that bore his name, 
gives only a few details of the Laura. It recounts how Chariton settled at 
the place called Souka and founded the Laura after a number of monks had 
gathered around him. Souka was also the monastery to which St. Cyriacus 
(whose life Cyril of Scythopolis wrote, too) withdrew when a split occurred 
between the monasteries of the monk Euthymius and the monk Theoktis- 
tos. I return to Cyriacus anon. 


Castor 


Castor was the bishop supervising the monastery of which Leontius! as- 
sumed responsibility after the bishop's death. A ‘Bishop Castor, the martyr 
is commemorated in the East, but almost nothing is known of him. Tradi- 
tion records him to have died by fire at the time of Emperor Diocletian. 
Cyril of Scythopolis records a conversation of St. Sabas with Emperor Jus- 
tinian. The holy man advised the emperor that the Samaritans had invaded 
the region of Palestina Prima and Palestina Secunda. They had caused a 
tremendous catastrophe in churches and other religious premises. Sabas 
asked the emperor to fund their reconstruction, along with completion of a 
church that had been founded ‘long ago’ (πρὸ χρόνου) by Elias, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem (494—516).*! Justinian pledged help and Cyril recounts that he 
kept all his promises to Sabas. John Malalas reports that Justinian offered his 
own toga decorated with precious stones to the city of Antioch, which was 
placed ‘in the so-called church of Cassian’ (τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ τῇ λεγομένη Kac- 
σιανοῦ).52 The same church is mentioned by John of Damascus, attesting 


149 Since I dismiss the identification of the two Cassians, who are more than a century far 
from each other, I do not engage in considerations of allegations in Latin texts that Leontius 
was the Bishop of Fréjus and Castor's brother. I abide by my distrust to these Latin texts, not 
to mention that Leontius the addressee of Cassian was not a bishop at all. Clearing up these 
texts from interpolation is beyond my scope. 

150 Another Meteora-codex mentions ‘Castor’ who died a martyr. Feast day, 18 December. 
Codex Roussanos 12, Meteora, folio 1547. 

151 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 176-177. 

13? John Malalas, Chronographia, p. 450. 
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to Severus of Antioch having delivered a sermon there.'? I should have 
thought that the church was so named retrospectively after the name of 
the monk assigned by Sabas with the duty of supervising its restoration. 
But I refrain from doing so, in the light ofa certain testimony, even though 
this is a hagiographical rather than historical one. A simple monk called 
Anthony wrote an account of the life of Symeon the Stylite the Elder; he 
recounted miracles and sayings by the old anchorite and visions that he saw. 
He subsequently places the death of Symeon at the time of Bishop Martyrius 
being Patriarch of Antioch (459—468/70) and Leo I being the Emperor (457-- 
474). He describes how the body of the deceased was initially placed in the 
'church of Cassian' for a period of thirty days, until it was settled in its final 
place of rest, upon which a new church was built.'** This historical informa- 
tion conforms with the account ofthe circumstances surrounding the death 
of Symeon related by John Malalas.! Anyway, this church was there and 
it was a conspicuous one during the times when Cassian was only young: 
John of Damascus relates that Severus of Antioch delivered a number of ser- 
mons upon his consecration as Patriarch of Antioch. Some ofthese sermons, 
which treated the issue of fast during the forty-day period of Lent (Τεσσαρα- 
κοστή), were delivered in the ‘church of Cassian (ἐν τῇ Κασιανοῦ ἐκκλησία).'55 
On the other hand, whether Castor died a martyr during the assault by the 
Samaritans there is no way to determine. I certainly cannot advance this 
identification of Castor, since the context seems to point to earlier times. 
Nevertheless, this surmise is no more sustainable than the allegation that 
Castor, Cassian's addressee, was the Bishop of Apt. The suspicion of delib- 
erate misidentification becomes stronger once we take into account that it 
was later felt necessary to concoct a spurious letter!*' allegedly addressed to 
John Cassian' by this Castor requesting information about the institution 
of monasteries and rules of monks in Egypt and the East. This is only one 
token of the retrospective forgery, about which much is to be said in this 
study. 

The region, supposed to have been supervised by Castor, was located not 
far from Gaza, where Procopius spent all his life and the school of rhetoric 


153 Tohn of Damascus, De Sacris Jejuniis, PG.95.76.33. 

154 Antonius Hagiographus, Vita Symenonis Stylitae Senioris, 32. He describes himself as 
παραμονάριος. This was the office (also called προσμονάριος) of a man living in a monastery 
permanently and taking care of security during the night. 

155 John Malalas, Chronographia, p. 450. Cf. p. 369. 

156 John of Damascus, De Sacris Jejuniis, PG.95.76.29—33. 

157 Owen Chadwick, op. cit. p. 37. 
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flourished. Procopius of Gaza addressed one of his epistles ‘to Castor’, who 
might well have been the bishop mentioned by Cassian. As already noted, 
the name Castor was profusely current in the East, indeed in various cities 
of Egypt (including Alexandria) and in Gaza, according to testimony as 
old as first century AD. In the papyri-archive of Columbia University, the 
name ‘Castor’ transpires in 766 instances, some of which were discovered 
in Gaza. 

It is then not at all strange that Procopius is the author of a brief let- 
ter addressed ‘to Castor’. The Christian sophist of Gaza recommends the 
‘bearer’ of the letter as a relative of his wife (γένος συνάπτον ἐμοί, γάμος τὴν 
οἰκειότητα βεβαιῶν). He further suggests that this person needs ‘a favourable 
attitude’ by Castor (τῷ φέροντι τὴν ἐπιστολὴν πολλὰ παρὰ σοῦ τὴν εὔνοιαν 
ἀπαιτεῖ) in order that he should receive a fair hearing, since he had been 
‘slandered’ and therefore was in need of an eloquent tongue to prove the 
charge false (δεῖται δὲ γλώττης δικαίας καὶ λόγων εὐροίας σβέσαι δυναμένης 
συκοφαντίαν). It is obvious that Procopius addressed this letter to a powerful 
person, with whom he had been maintaining a certain relation and whose 
actual deeds in the past ‘always surpassed his promises’ that he had given 
Procopius in other similar instances (οἶδα τοίνυν ὡς τῆς ἐμῆς ἐλπίδος κρείττων 
γενήσγ᾽ φιλοτιμεῖ γὰρ ἀεὶ μεῖζον εἰς πεῖραν ἐλθεῖν ὧν ἄν τις ἐλπίσῃ παρὰ σοῦ). 
The style of Procopius’ letter makes it plain that the person he addresses is 
more than a mere advocate, as it has been suggested.'? Procopius himself 
was a rhetor after all, and in case he was in need of an advocate for a case to 
be heard, it could not be that difficult for him to find one among his friends. 
Yet, he was seeking a favourable judgement for his relative, not simply the 
services of an advocate. 

The personality that inspired Procopius was Theodoret. The latter's com- 
mentary on the Kings and Chronicles is actually the text that critically 
imbues Procopius' commentary on the same topics. As a matter of fact, the 
region neighbouring his cloister was the best market for him to find cate- 
nae and patristic texts in order to compile his own favoured readings. In 
any event, this Castor had just instituted 'a new monastery'. Nevertheless, 
Cassian's address to the bishop clearly suggests that to Castor this was a 
‘new monastery’. Which may imply either of two things: one, Castor had 
founded another monastery in the past; two, Castor had moved to a new 


155 Procopius of Gaza, Epistulae 1-166, Epistula 73. 
159 J.R. Martindale, The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, vol. II, pp. 270-271. 
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monastery, which he founded himself. The last alternative appears to be 
a more likely one: had Castor founded a monastery in the past, he would 
have not needed Cassian to advise him about how a coenobium is governed. 
A likely hypothesis is that Castor had set out to found a new monastery, 
having been expelled from his old one on account of Monophysite tenden- 
cies. 

In any event, for all its entire prologue, the content of Cassian’s work 
is addressed to the monks, rather than to Castor himself. This is a kind of 
support in order for ‘virtue’ to be pursued by the monks who had been 
gathered in ‘the new monastery’, so that they should learn how to behave 
themselves.'* This means that Castor had just instituted a ‘new monastery’, 
which had to be run. He was probably not only its official abbot,’ but also 
the supervising bishop, who had the administration entrusted to subordi- 
nate clerics, or to a surrogate. This is why a constitution was necessary for 
those who had to administer the institution on his behalf and at his behest. 
The adverb πάλαι (‘a long time ago’)! bespeaks that when Cassian was 
writing to Leontius, a long time had elapsed since Cassian had written to 
Castor. 


Antiochus of Palestine 


Hardly ever did history care for hermits and monks. Rather kings and mili- 
tary generals were its primary concern, which has made people accustomed 
to history made of great conquerors and all sorts of men of violence. Those 
who had a different take on the world were normally relegated to the mar- 
gin, save some rare exceptions like the Oriental mystics and founders of 
religions. However, the latter are always seen as exotic figures, rather than 
makers of history, even though they are actually makers of history par excel- 
lence. 

There is a forgotten and disregarded author who can come along and 
support me on this unpopular contention which I am advancing. This is 
Antiochus, the native of Ancyra, the seventh-century monk and later abbot 
at the Laura of St. Sabas, who has some interesting things to say. 


160 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1": ἵνα ἔχωσιν ἐφ(ό)διον πρὸς ἀρετὴν οἱ συνειλεγμένοι σὺν Θεῷ 
ἐν τῷ νέῳ σου μοναστηρίῳ. 

161 Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 56": σ(οι), τῷ διαδεξαμένῳ τὴν ἐκείνου ἀρετὴν καὶ τὴν 
τοῦ μοναστηρίου σὺν Θεῷ φροντίδα. 

162 Loc. cit. 
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Antiochus of Palestine was born near Ancyra,'® which is why he is some- 
times styled Antiochus of Ancyra, whereas he is currently also known as 
Antiochus Pandectes. He lived first as a solitary, then became a monk of 
the Laura of Sabas near Jerusalem. He witnessed the Persian invasion of 
Palestine in 614, and the massacre of forty-four of his companions by the 
Bedouins. The Persians destroyed his hometown Ancyra in 619, which com- 
pelled the monks of the neighbouring monastery of Attaline to flee their 
home and move from place to place. As they were unable to carry many 
books with them, abbot Eustathius who had introduced Antiochus to 
monastic life, asked him to compile an abridgement of Holy Scripture for 
their use, along with a brief account of the martyrdom of the forty-four 
monks of St. Sabas. In response to this request, Antiochus wrote a work 
known as Pandectes of Holy Scripture. This comprises 130 chapters, which 
are discourses (διαλέξεις)'’! of mainly ethical character. Only a few pas- 
sages deal with theological doctrine. The collection sums up the points at 
which Scripture sustains the ethical question of each of his chapters. He 
does not actually draw on earlier writers by name: he refers only to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus (Homily 20), Irenaeus (Homily 122), and Ignatius of Antioch 
(Homily 124). What he does not say, however, is that he draws heavily (to 
say the least) on Cassian the Sabaite, who had also been a monk and abbot 
in the same Laura ofSt. Sabas only seventy years before Antiochus. Vast sec- 
tions of his compilation are verbatim quotations from the work by Cassian 
the Sabaite monk of Scythopolis in Palestine. 

The following dramatic question is then invited: why did Antiochus 
eschew reference to Cassian? Was the successor of St Sabas a persona non 
grata at the time (early seventh century) when Antiochus was composing 
his work? He probably was, which is coupled with the fact that Cassian's 
name is missing from Photius' review of Cassian's little book' in Codex 197, 
and by the same token Caesarius' name is also missing from Codex 210, 
which contains Photius’ review of the Erotapokriseis by Caesarius (= Cas- 
sian). In Codex 197, Photius refers to the author as ‘a monk who happened to 


163 Some sources mention ‘the saintly martyr Plato’ as having been the brother of Anti- 
ochus and accord them the same feast day, which is 13 July. Codex Roussanos 3, Meteora, 
folio 147". Another Codex of the same monastery accords 18 November as a feast day only 
to ‘martyr Plato, the brother of martyr Antiochus: they both came from Ancyra of Galatia’. 
Codex Roussanos 12, Meteora, folio 115". 

164 Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 66. 

165 See the passages by Antiochus along with their parallel ones by Cassian, in Appendix I. 
It is impressive that Antiochus never mentioned his source and predecessor. 
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come from Rome’. It is only because Photius describes the content of that 
‘small book’ that the editor of Codex 197 was able to introduce the name of 
Cassian as an emendation in Photius’ text. 

Antiochus also wrote an Exomologesis written in the form of entreaty, 
in which he relates the miseries that Jerusalem had suffered since the 
Persian invasion, and begs the divine mercy to heal the Holy City’s many 
ills.! These works seem to have been written in the period between the 
conquest of Palestine by Chosroes and its re-conquest by Emperor Heraclius 
in 628. Antiochus evidently admired Cassian's erudition, and no less so his 
style. He is also a witness to who Cassian actually was, since he drew 
heavily on his predecessor's work. All but one of his passages that were 
borrowed from Cassian ipsissimis verbis are from the latter's treatise on the 
Eight Dispositions to Evil! One however is not. This belongs to the treatise 
addressed by Cassian to Leontius and relates persons and teachings by old 
hermits, that Cassian was supposed to have heard first-hand at the Scetis in 
Egypt. 

One of Cassian's conferences makes the ‘old man’ (yépov)'9? abba Moses 
its central person."? The monk is supposed to have preached the famed 
discourse On Discretion, which was praised by Photius.’ At one point, 
Moses set out to teach what terrible results one may incur out of lack of 
discretion. He then relates the story of a certain 'Mesopotamian' hermit, 
who spent many years in seclusion and virtuous life. This is how Cassian 
embarks on recounting the story of a devout hermit,!” who was misled 
by a dream imposed on him by the devil. The vision demonstrated all 
Christian ‘apostles and martyrs’ standing in disgrace and darkness opposite 


166 PG.89.1849-1856. 

167 Antiochus is eager to follow some aspects of Cassian's style, such as recurring usage 
of the vocabulary of Prov. 4:23 (πάσῃ φυλακῇ τήρει σὴν καρδίαν). Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, 
OctoVit, p. 25*: χρὴ πάσῃ φυλακῇ τ(η)ρεῖν τὴν καρδίαν ἀπὸ ῥυπαρῶν λογισμῶν. OctoVit, p. 46": 
Πάσῃ φυλακῇ τ(η)ρήσωμεν τὴν ἑαυτῶν καρδίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος τῆς λύπης. op. cit. p. 557 (& 
Antiochus, Hom. 44): καὶ πάσῃ φυλακῇ τ(η)ρήσωμεν τὴν ἑαυτῶν καρδίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ θανατ(η) φόρου 
πνεύματος τῆς ὑπερ(ή)φανείας. Antiochus, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Hom. 19: χρὴ δὲ τὸ 
τὴν καρδίαν πάσῃ φυλακῇ τηρεῖν ἀπὸ ρυπαρῶν λογισμῶν. Hom. 21: χρὴ πάσῃ φυλακῇ τηρεῖν 
τὴν ἑαυτοῦ καρδίαν. Hom. 33: χρὴ πάσῃ φυλακῇ τηρεῖν τὴν καρδίαν. Hom. 50: πάσῃ φυλακῇ 
τηρήσωμεν ἑαυτοὺς ἀδελφοί. Hom. 61, quoting Prov. 4:23: πάσῃ φυλακῇ τήρει σὴν καρδίαν. Hom. 
64: ἀναγακῖον οὖν εστιν πάσῃ φυλακῇ ἐγκρατεύεσθαι. 

168 See parallel texts in Appendix I. 

169 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, pp. 57%; 62". 

170 Patrologia Latina has this point as Conference II.8. 

171 Full text in Appendix III. 

172 Cassian, ScetPatr, cod. pp. 69°70". See the parallel texts by Cassian and Antiochus of 
Palestine in Appendix I. 
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the ‘folk of the Jews’, who were glorious and luminous, living in joy. He 
was subsequently persuaded by this devilish concoction that salvation is 
reserved to the Jews only, which caused him to abandon monastic life, to 
cross the desert and join a Jewish community, and finally get himself cir- 
cumcised. 

Cassian’s writings were within reach at the Laura of Sabas not only to 
Antiochus, but also to all Sabaite monks. Yet, whereas Cassian’s narration 
is short, Antiochus (using the very same words as Cassian) provides many 
details in his extensive account, but it is evident that he quotes from Cas- 
sian's text word for word. Antiochus tells us that this monk lived an unusu- 
ally long life. Despite his old age and white hair, he indulged in playing with 
women, eating Jewish meat, pronouncing words of abuse against Christ 
and the Holy Baptism, for which the Jews called him ‘the second Abraham’. 
Although Antiochus uses the text of Cassian verbatim,!? he adds some inter- 
esting details. Cassian's Mesopotamian monk is in Antiochus a monk of 
mount Sinai. The dream sent to him by the devil (according to Cassian) was 
not only one dream, but many, which he saw in sleep ‘many times’ (πολ- 
λάκις). Once the monk decided to undergo circumcision, he abandoned his 
monastery in Sinai, ‘he came to Palestine’ (ἔρχεται εἰς Παλαιστίνην)᾽'! and 
then went to the regions of 'Noara and Libyas' (Νοάραν καὶ Λιβυάδα), which 
were ‘the strongholds of the Jews’ (τὰ ὁρμητήρια τῶν Ἰουδαίων, both are loca- 
tions on the banks of river Jordan, near Jericho). Furthermore, the monk got 
married, preached against Christianity, and died a painful death: he finally 
became invalid, he then collapsed, with worms devouring his body. 

Antiochus (writing in the 620s) assures that he himself along with his 
fellow monks saw this lapsed and deluded monk with their own eyes. He 
assures further that ‘hardly three years had passed’ at the time when he 
was writing this story of the monk's painful death. "I myself along with 
other monks, saw this monk. For indeed no more than three years have 
passed since he died a terrible death" (τοῦτον κἀγὼ ἐθεασάμην, καὶ πολλλοὶ 
τῶν μοναχῶν: καὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἔχει τρία ἔτη κακῷ θανάτῳ τὴν ψυχὴν &mopprjsac). 75 
Antiochus claims that he was an eyewitness while using the selfsame words 
Cassian had written seventy years ago. If we take into account that Cassian 
put this narrative into the mouth of the ‘old man’ abba Moses, it follows that 


173 Appendix I. 

174 ‘He came to Palestine’ suggests that the person writing about this story lives in Pales- 
tine, which is the case with both Cassian and Antiochus. Evidently, Antiochus copied the gist 
of the story from Cassian. 

175 Antiochus, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 84; PG.1689.76—1692.29. 
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the ‘pathetic’ monk (6 ἄθλιος) of the story should have lived more than 150 
years before Antiochus. And yet he reassures us that not only he, but also 
his companions, ‘saw this man’. 

It was then natural for a modern scholar to assume that this story took 
place ‘around 600’, which fits with Antiochus’ lifetime and activity.” The 
point is, however, that this scholar did not suspect that Antiochus copied 
a story, which had been related long before by Cassian, and even when 
Cassian was writing about this incident, it was supposed to have been a long 
past one. I quote both accounts, by Cassian and Antiochus,!” in Appendix I. 
It was all too natural for Hagith Sivan to take Antiochus’ word assuring 
that he was himself an eyewitness to this episode. The truth is, however, 
that writers of that period were interested in conveying their message while 
caring little about historical accuracy. The notion of plagiarism and forgery, 
if it existed at all, had a far too different import in those days and writers 
were by no means shy about conditioning the reader so as to make him 
believe that their story was in fact history,'”* though it was not so at all. As a 
matter of fact, the specific anecdote seems to have come from the very old, 
which Sivan remarks, even though he took Antiochus’ story to be history. In 
the Babylonian Talmud Pesahim (50a), Rabbi Joseph the son of Rabbi Josua 
ben Levi fell sick and apparently gave up the spirit. When he recovered, 
his father asked him: ‘what did you see’? He said: ‘I saw an inverted world: 
the exalted were low, and the low were exalted’. Likewise, the Palestinian 
midrash of Ruth Rabba 3.1: Rabbi Meyasha the grandson of Rabbi Josua ben 
Levi was made unconscious by his illness for three days. When he regained 
consciousness his father asked him: ‘Where were you?’. He replied: ‘In a 
confused world ... where I saw many people who were held in honour 
here, and now are in disgrace there’.!” Likewise, in the Protevangelium of 
James, Mary being about to give birth to Jesus, sees a vision of two peoples, 


176 Hagith Sivan, Palestine in Late Antiquity, Oxford, 2008, p. 51. 

177 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, Codex pp. 521”). Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scrip- 
turae Sacrae, Homily 43 (Περὶ Κενοδοξίας, De Inani Gloria), PG.89.1565-1568. 

178 Elisabeth A.R. Brown wrote a study expressing herself in strong terms about medieval 
authors misleading modern historians by means of defiant forgery. Elisabeth A.R. Brown, 
"Falcitas pia sive reprehensibilis: Medieval Forgers and Their Intentions", Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica Schriften 33.1 (1988), pp. 101-119. Most of secondary authorities dealing with 
medieval forgery are cited by Giles Constable, Archiv für Diplomatic, Schriftgeschichte, Siegel 
und Wappenkunde, vol. 29 (1983), pp. 1-41. For a review of the background, see Peter Herde, 
“Römisches und kanonisches Recht bei der Verfolgung des Fálschungsdelikts im Mitterlal- 
ter", Traditio 21 (1965), pp. 291-296. 

179 S. Lieberman, ‘The Martyrs of Caesarea’, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire 
Orientales et Slaves 7 (1939-1944), pp. 437-438, cited by Hagith Sivan, op. cit. p. 52, n. 2. 
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one weeping and lamenting, the other rejoicing and exulting: the former 
represented the Jews, the latter the Gentiles.!*? 

It seems therefore that Cassian reproduced a theme circulating in the 
wider region of Palestine and Antiochus made up his own version, pepper- 
ing it with details that could add to excitement. Whereas Cassian tells us 
that he had heard the story from abba Moses, and claims no immediate per- 
sonal experience of it (without excluding this, however, since the story is 
not clear on this), Antiochus, almost a century later, avows himself having 
been an eyewitness to the incident. 

Antiochus had hardly been born when Cassian died in 548. He was of 
course writing having in front of him the work of his predecessor, the 'book 
of Cassian’, indeed Cassian’s discourse sent to Leontius, in which the treatise 
On Discretion is included. Antiochus' aim was not to deceive anyone: it 
was only to edify. This imagery by Antiochus was designed to express the 
utter decay and disgrace which the former ascetic incurred because he 
lacked the virtue of discretion and did not understand that the dream urging 
him to commit circumcision was a devilish deceit. His assertion that he 
'saw' the lapsed monk is no less an invention than Cassian's one assuring 
that he had heard this story from abba Moses. Such stories were simply 
circulating in monasteries, and certainly this was a common story known 
to every one at the Laura of Sabas, when the lesson about the importance 
of divine discretion had to be taught. The truth of both narratives lies in 
their message, which is the value of discretion: hermits should take heed 
against misleading visions originating in the adversary power. This is what 
mattered, not whether the authors were immediate witnesses to the events 
of their narrative. The story was simply part of the lesson, actually the 
garment of it. Antiochus had 'seen' what he related no more than Cassian 
had 'heard' this from an old and pious man. These are two different ways 
of making the story an imposing one: the maxim about the importance of 
discretion had to flow from eyewitness, or at least ear-witness. The authority 
flew either from abbot Antiochus' very eyes, or from Cassian's ears having 
heard a saintly hermit assure the truth ofthe story. What actually mattered, 


180 Hagith Sivan, loc. cit. but the correct citation of the apocryphon is chapter 36, not 17. 
Cf. Protevangelium Jacobi, 37. The story goes thus: At the time when ‘all went to be taxed, 
everyone in his own city' (Luke 2:3), Joseph and Mary were on the 'third mile' of their 
own journey, when Joseph saw Mary at one moment laughing and rejoicing while the next 
moment falling into sadness. When he asked her about the reason of that shifting disposition, 
she replied: "Because, Joseph, I am seeing two peoples: one of them weeps and laments, the 
other rejoices and celebrates". 
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however, was not the literal ‘truth of the story’, but the truth about the 
crucial significance of the virtue of discretion. 

Besides, the parlance of Cassian is reproduced immediately by Anti- 
ochus of Palestine, and then by three figures who flourished in Constantino- 
ple: Maximus Confessor, Theodore Studites, and in a collection of epistles 
attributed to Photius, the Amphilochia, an attribution that I myself doubt 
for a considerable part of it, at least. 

The question is nevertheless this: If the text of Cassian in codex 573 were 
claimed to be a translation from John Cassian’s Latin text’, why should 
Antiochus copy a Greek translation of a Latin text? Should he have done 
so in order to learn more about the regulations governing monasteries in 
Palestine and Egypt? But Antiochus lived there himself, and visits from and 
to Egypt were all too common. Monks and laymen of Palestine used to go to 
Egypt in order to call on renowned hermits. Monks and laymen of Egypt 
used to go to Palestine for pilgrimage at the holy city. Should Antiochus 
pursue a translation from Latin in order to learn about the eight dispositions 
to evil? But the theme was an ancient one in Greek Christian literature, since 
the times of Evagrius of Pontus, Nilus of Ancyra, and probably earlier. Was it 
that Antiochus wished to study a learned theologian? But ‘John Cassian’ was 
never regarded as a theologian of note. Opposed though he was to Augustine 
on the question of Pelagianism (if this tale is actually history), he was on 
no account Augustine’s peer. He is simply represented as a Semi-Pelagian, 
which was regarded as a blemish. Had Antiochus wished to read something 
countering Augustine, he could have done so by studying John Chrysostom, 
whom some scholars in the East consider to be a counter-point to the Bishop 
of Hippo. 

Therefore, the simple truth is that Antiochus just read the works by 
Cassian preserved in his own monastery of St. Sabas and drew on them in 
terms of both vocabulary and theology, copying long passages for his own 
purposes. 


John Cassian, the Scythian of Marseilles 


John Cassian is said to have sought admission to a monastery near the Cave 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem,'*! sometime before the year 392. We do not 
know why or how he became a monk, neither do we know what his age was 


181 Bethlehem monastery, Inst. ΠΠ.4.1; IV.31; Coll. XIa & 5; XIX.1.3. Germanus, Coll. L1. 
Germanus appears to be younger in XIV.9; they are assumed to be compatriots in Coll. XXIV, 
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when this took place. One could reasonably wonder with O. Chadwick!® 
why should the Scythian Cassian enter a monastery so far from his native 
land—to which no answer is afforded in the Latin narrative. 

There is a manifest anxious endeavour by later Latin scribes to secure 
the stature of John Cassian and indeed his very existence as the author of 
everything Cassian the Sabaite wrote. To this aim, they have never been 
shy about interpolating whatever was deemed necessary. O. Chadwick'* 
tells us that the Migne text of Prosper's Chronicle of the World, written 
years after his attack of Contra Collatorem upon the Conferences and their 
author (who is not mentioned by name), records the existence of Cassian 
opposite AD 433, about the time of publication of the Contra Collatorem. 
"The monk John, surnamed Cassian, lived at Marseilles, an outstanding and 
eloquent writer".'** However, Chadwick advises, ‘it is not Prosper speaking. 
The words were interpolated in the fifteenth century','** which is in fact an 
endorsement to an opinion expressed by Theodor Mommsen '*? as early as 
1892. 

One might wonder in the first place about the reason of this anxiety to 
secure the standing of this author. Beyond this, the interpolators provide 
a salient piece of information: Cassian appears as a surname attached to 
the name of the author who was actually called John. Outside Cassian's 
own writings, it is only Palladius that mentions the name 'Cassian' along 
with the name ‘Germanus’, notably, he names ‘deacon Cassian along with 
‘presbyter Germanus'.*' No mention is made to either ‘monk Cassian’ or 
‘abba Cassian’, as he was known in the East during the ensuing centuries. 
Pope Innocent, in his reply to the letter which Germanus and Cassian had 


but they were not relatives (Coll. XVL1: ‘non carnali sed spiritali fraternitate devincti’); apud 
O. Chadwick, p. 10. 

18 O, Chadwick, op. cit. p. 10. 

183 O, Chadwick, op. cit. pp. 134-135. 

184 Joannes Monachus cognomento Cassianus Massiliae insignis et facundus scriptor 
habetur. S. Prosperi Aquitani, Chronicum Integrum, PL.51.596A. Cf. the same text in the Intro- 
duction to the works of John Cassian, PL.49.45C: S. Prosper Aquitanicus in Chronico, an. 436. 
There is some discrepancy on the year. Cf. the same text under year 437 in Prosperi Aqui- 
tanici, Chronicon, PL.27.719A. 

185 Similar remarks by O. Chadwick, following thorough analyses and arguing for specific 
instances of interpolation abound: op cit., pp. 11; 12; 17; 42; 44; 46; 47; 48; 49; 50; 57; 74—76; 119; 
120; 134—135; 154. 

186 Theodor Mommsen, Chronica Minora seac. IV. V. VI. VII, Monumenta Germaniae Histor- 
ica, auctores antiquissimi, 9, Berlin, 1892, p. 499. 

187 Palladius, Dialogus de Vita Joannis Chrysostomi, p. 19. The instance (letter by Pope 
Innocent) is reproduced by Sozomenus, HE, 8.26.8 and Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, 
HE, 13.32. 
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handed over to him from Constantinople, also makes a reference to both 
Germanus and Cassian. This is all literature has made of the two names 
appearing in apposition to each other." 

Homage must be paid to the wisdom of Owen Chadwick mentioning ‘the 
darkness which surrounds the first extant manuscripts of the seventh and 
eight centuries’.'®° For indeed the writings in Greek under the name of ‘Cas- 
sian’ (never called John Cassian’) display a command of Greek of the highest 
quality. This is evident also in the Scholia in Apocalypsin, the language of 
which evinces remarkable similarities with Cassian’s writings themselves. 
Given that the source for Cassian to write these Scholia was not only Didy- 
mus, but also Theodoret, it would be an extravagant claim to assert that 
John Cassian’ could have ever written having in front of him the works 
of his younger contemporary Theodoret. Furthermore, his inaccurate lan- 
guage on the subject of the Incarnation, and use of terms and phrases which 
the mature judgement of the Church had rejected, indicate that he cannot 
be the same person as the writer of the Greek works. Of the impression pro- 
duced by this specific book we have no record and Cassian the Scythian 
could hardly have been known to posterity were he attributed only this 
work. It is then hardly surprising that only a few scribes or quarters set 
out to reproduce On the Incarnation Against Nestorius,? whereas Photius, 
although always prone to praise anti-heretic tracts, ignores it altogether. The 
earliest manuscript used by editor M. Petschenig is a Paris manuscript of the 
tenth or eleventh century. 

It seems to me that the reason for De Incarnatione to have been placed 
sub par, or indeed to have been discounted, is that this was probably the 
work of another Cassian,?! entirely unknown to Photius and to the East at 
large. That 'no codex of comparative date (viz. eleventh century) contains 
the De Incarnatione in succession to the monastic books' does not have to 
suggest that ‘few people wanted to read Cassian on Nestorius’.!°? It may 
well have been the case that few people wanted to read another Cassian, 
even though the two writers had been presumed to be one. According to 
Owen Chadwick,'*? ‘none of the earlier codices is long enough to contain 


138 Sozomenus, HE, 8.26.8: διὰ Γερμανοῦ τοῦ πρεσβυτέρου καὶ Κασσιανοῦ τοῦ διακόνου. 

189 O. Chadwick, op. cit. p. 39. 

190 Joannis Cassiani Massiliensis Presbyteri, De Incarnatione Christi Contra Nestorium Hae- 
reticum Libri Septem, PL.50.9—272. 

191 Or indeed of another author. I argue later that this Latin work invites reasonable doubt 
as to whether it was originally written in Latin. See pp. 222-226. 

192 Op. cit. p. 40. 

133 Loc. cit. 
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both Institutes and Conferences’. Hence, ‘it is possible the editors of the 
ninth century started to bring together books which hitherto had circulated 
separately’. In the context of this practice, to make one Cassian out of two 
could not be that easy at all. Chadwick’s conclusion should be read carefully: 
“we should not rule out the possibility that there has been tampering before 
our extant texts became a received text”. He sustains his case with sound 
logic: John Cassian, who ‘elsewhere displays so coherent a mind’,'® is here 
and there represented as nearly erratic, or the Latin text is shown to have 
remarkable shifts of style.” 

O. Chadwick!” notes that in the early sixth century Cassiodorus greatly 
admired Cassian's Latin style. Even though as an adult he came to be 
bilingual, Greek was not his mother tongue, which hardly squares with 
the high-quality Greek of the manuscripts authored by ‘monk Cassian, the 
Roman’. One should therefore wonder who is actually the Cassian who is 
reported to have been able to write in Greek"* and feels it necessary to 
explain himself by quoting Greek words?” 

It seems that a fatal fusion of two Cassians has been inculcated into 
literature, out of which all writings by Cassian the Sabaite were ascribed 
to the Scythian one (c. 360—c. 435) who died in Marseilles, thus relegating 
Cassian the Sabaite (c. 470-548) to the backstage darkness of history. And 
yet we know that the latter died an abbot of the Laura of Sabas, that he 
was buried next to the great anchorite, and he remained in the memory of 
all subsequent writers as an ascetic monk and a gifted intellectual. This is 
how he considered himself, as the rubric of Codex 573 evinces. The works 
written by Cassian the Sabaite monk and presbyter of Scythopolis, who lived 
and died in the Laura of Sabas, were ascribed to John Cassian the Scythian 
presbyter who died in Marseilles. 


194 Op. cit. p. 41. Cf. loc. cit. “The last paragraphs of the tenth book of the Institutes, and the 
third group of Conferences, give rise to a suspicion that something has been added. The latter 
part of the fifth book of the Institutes becomes strangely different from the earlier”. Likewise, 
p. 43: “I now believe that the fifth book of the Institutes suffered tampering and interpolation 
at a very early date.” Furthermore: “Once the theory of interpolation has been allowed, no 
one will think this [scil. the foregoing] sentence to be any difficulty whatever. It is the sort of 
sentence which copyists and makers of medieval indexes often added". 

195 Op. cit. pp. 49-50. 

196 Cf the same argument developed on p. 75. 

197 Op. cit. p. 10. 

198 Has voce Cassianus Graece scripsit, et latius explicavit. apud Ioannis Cassiani Abbatis 
Massiliensis, Collationum XXIV Collectio in Tres Partes Divisa, L1, De habitatione Scythi et 
propositio abbatis Moysis, PL.49.482C-D (expanded note: a comment by Alardus Gazaeus, 
quoting an annotation by Ciaconius). 

199 See chapter 2, note 23. 
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Had John Cassian received any Greek education, someone, somehow (if 
not Cassiodorus himself) should have said something about the authors of 
Greek literature that had made an impression on him, along with those of 
Latin literature. In the Rome of the 430s, Greek was not as widespread as 
one might surmise. In the turbulent year 430, documents were circulating 
between Constantinople and Rome in order to determine what Nestorius 
actually preached. A westerner, namely Marius Mercator, seems to have 
been the person to keep Rome informed of what was afoot in Constantino- 
ple. He made extracts of Nestorius’ sermons and translated them into Latin. 
Rome was anxiously asking for Latin translations of these sermons; but 
when a Greek record of them was received, there was a considerable dif- 
ficulty in order to produce a Latin translation in Rome. The preface of John 
Cassian’s De Incarnatione advises that he had received a letter from archdea- 
con Leo (later the Pope) asking him to stand forth against the new heresy. 
Had Cassian actually been a bilingual, he could also have been the person 
to supply Rome with the necessary Latin renderings of Nestorius’ sermons. 
But he was not the person that was asked to do this. He was only requested 
to make a case against Nestorius in Latin, after he had formed a general 
idea about the heretical sermons, of which he used only some extracts, 
which he presumably had translated by others into Latin for him. Beyond 
these extracts, John Cassian used the letter of Nestorius to Pope Celestine, 
which was evidently made available to him in Latin, since this had already 
been translated for the Pope. John Cassian was a westerner who perhaps 
understood some Greek. This, however, cannot make him the author of Cas- 
sian the Sabaite's impeccable and highly sophisticated Greek writings. Leo 
allegedly wrote to John Cassian asking him to champion the attack against 
Nestorius; yet Leo did so not addressing a Greek-speaking friend, but simply 
a Latin-speaking person who was sympathetic to Rome. Leo's letter to John 
Cassian could be helpful in order to determine some facts, but this letter is 
no longer extant, and it is to be questioned whether such a letter was ever 
written at all. 

Owen Chadwick remarks with good reason: "We should be helped if we 
had any letter that Leo sent to Cassian. For then we should know whether 
the slant which Cassian imparted to the Nestorian controversy was given to 
him by Leo, or whether he inferred it for himself from the documents which 
Leo sent.” 

There could be no doubt that the letter of Nestorius to Pope Celestine 
was included among these documents. Whether John Cassian's treatise De 


200 Op. cit., p. 142. 
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Incarnatione made any noticeable contribution to theology is a question 
to be considered. What is beyond question is that this essay would have 
advanced his connections with Rome. Were this granted, one who thinks 
that Cassian is a name representing one person would be amazed at the 
style of this polemical pamphlet. John Cassian was utterly vituperative in his 
invective against Nestorius and hardly sparing of derogative names. Gone 
is the benign and broad-minded author, who had not hesitated to qualify 
strict Egyptian monastic habits of old in order to apply them peaceably to 
the real human nature of monks of his era. Gone is the ideal of quietness, 
serenity, restraint, and love, which he taught. All this was ‘gone’ simply 
because Cassian the Sabaite is a completely different person from John 
surnamed Cassian, the Scythian who allegedly wrote De Incarnatione on 
the basis of material that Rome had supplied him with. When Gennadius' 
text is made to refer to Cassian as being a ‘Scythian’, this was probably so 
because later scribes found it convenient to obscure Cassian the Sabaite 
of Scythopolis behind Cassian of Scythia. But Scythopolis was not Scythia. 
Cassian of the Institutions of monasteries, and of the other Greek works, 
writes in a language and style totally free from all trace of barbarism, which 
would be impossible for a Scythian to achieve, writing in Latin between 420 
and 430. 

On the other hand, it could be urged with good reason that the Greek of 
Cassian the Scythian was not so good as to study the extensive works ofJohn 
Chrysostom. O. Chadwick aptly points out that there is nothing showing 
Chrysostom quoted in John Cassians' works. Cassian (as his De Incarnatione 
might be made to suggest) may have been aware of the bishop's doctrine, 
but this was probably retailed to him in Latin at Constantinople and there 
is nothing to allow the hypothesis that he had any first-hand knowledge of 
these texts. As for the hypothesised encounter between Leo and Cassian, let 
Chadwick's remark about ‘legend-makers’ suffice.??! If John Cassian spoke 
any Greek, this should be the Greek of a foreigner. He was Latin-speaking 
and research has identified his classical background associated with Virgil, 
Horace, Sallust, and perhaps Ovid.” In his work On the Incarnation against 
Nestorius, he also manifests an acquaintance with the works of Cicero and 
Persius"? This author seems to have received a liberal education. In the 
Latin Conferences he is represented to lament the exertions of his tutor. 
His own attention to incessant study had so weakened him that his mind 


201 Op. cit. p. 32, n. 4. 
303 Op. cit. p. 32, n. 4. 
205 De Incarnatione, VI.9&10. 
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was filled with songs of the poets, of which he was thinking even at the 
hour of prayer. It was all too hard for him to escape from the trifling fables 
and stories of battles, which had been stored within his mind from earliest 
infancy. ‘And’, he adds, ‘when singing Psalms or asking forgiveness of sins, 
some wanton recollection of the poems intrudes itself, or the image of 
heroes fighting presents itself before the eyes; and an imagination of such 
phantoms is always haunting me." 

Cassiodorus was a younger contemporary of monk Cassian the Sabaite, 
and outlived the latter by nearly thirty years. He mentions ‘Cassianum 
presbyterum'.?* Although it was rumoured that Eucherius of Lyons quoted 
from Cassian and made a revision of his works, there is no evidence about 
this whatsoever, and O. Chadwick notes: "Eucherius of Lyons is said to 
have made a revision of Cassian's works and compressed them in a single 
volume.?* For a time this was thought to be extant in an epitome of Cassian 
printed by Migne. But the epitome was shown to be a Latin translation, 
made in 1693, of a Greek epitome of Cassian”.?” 

This point deserves some discussion on its own merits. That Franz Die- 
kamp was a great scholar is well known. Less known is perhaps a specific 
article of his,” which disputes some aspects of the fabrication called John 
Cassian'. Diekamp was eventually unable to go as far as to dispute either the 
very existence of an alleged ‘epitome’ of Cassian's work written by Eucherius 
of Lyons, or to acknowledge that the Greek text is an original one, not a 
translation. Nevertheless, the title of Diekamp's article immediately denotes 


204 Conferences, XIV.12. 

?05 Cassiodorus, Institutiones Divinarum et Saecularium Literaram, Praefatio (PL.70.1108C): 
‘eloquentissimum Cassianum'. He nevertheless warns against theological fault in relation to 
free will and grace: I.29.2 (PL.70.1144A): Cassianum presbyterum, qui scripsit de Institutione 
fidelium monachorum, sedulo legite, frequenter audite; qui inter ipsa sancti propositi initia, 
octo principalia vitia dicit esse fugienda. Hic noxios motus animorum ita competenter insin- 
uat, ut excessus suos hominem prius videre faciat, et vitare compellat, quos antea confusione 
caliginis ignorabat: qui tamen de libero arbitrio a B. Prospero jure culpatus est. Unde mone- 
mus ut in rebus talibus excedentem sub cautela legere debeatis. Expositio in Psalmum LXIX, 
PL.70.492D: Hunc locum facundissimus Cassianus in decima Collatione, plurima de ejus util- 
itate disserens, tanto honore concelebrat, ut quidquid monachi assumpserint, sine hujus 
versiculi trina iteratione non inchoarent. 

206 Eucherius, PL.50.867-894: Sancti Eucherii Lugdunensis Episcopi Epitomes Operum 
Cassiani Ad Castorem Aptensem Libri Duo: Liber Primus. De Canonicis Coenobiorum Insti- 
tutis. Liber Secundus. De Octo Malitiae Cogitationibus. 

207 Op. cit. p. 148. 

208 Franz Diekamp, "S. Eucherii Lugdunensis Episcopi epitome operum Cassiani—eine 
moderne Titelfalschung", Roemische Quartalschrift fuer christliche Altertumskunde und Kir- 
chengeschichte, 14, 1900, pp. 341-355. 
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that something is wrong with this alleged ‘epitome’ by Eucherius of Lyons. 
He actually styles this text ‘a worthless one’ and a ‘forgery’ right at the outset 
of his article. He consequently argues that the Migne-text known as Epitome 
operum Cassiani"? allegedly attributed to Bishop Eucherius of Lyons (died 
between 450 and 455), is ‘slightly older than two hundred years old’ and its 
current reputation is owed only to the forgery of its title, in 1846. 

In this specific article, Diekamp's aim was to consider an attribution 
allegedly made by Gennadius of Marseilles to Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, 
according to which the bishop had 'revised and compressed certain works 
of St. Cassian into one volume'?? The German scholar was alert to the 
question of possible forgery, as his reference to an eighteenth-century fake 
attributed to Irenaeus shows, which at one time had enjoyed a great deal 
of discussion.?!! His suspicion, however, eventually did not go as far as to 
dispute the very existence ofa certain Epitome having once been composed 
by Eucherius, even though no manuscript of this has ever been found. 

The credibility of testimony concerning this epitome, the information 
of which is allegedly ascribed to Gennadius of Marseilles, was disputed by 
an Eucherius-scholar of Vienna, namely, Karl Wotke. He argued that Gen- 
nadius' overall reference to Eucherius is 'utterly wanting and inaccurate', 
since Gennadius appears to be unaware of two major works by Eucherius, 
notably, the Instructiones and the Formulae Spiritalis Intellegentiae.?? For 
all this, however, Diekamp opts for not disputing this testimony of Gen- 
nadius. No suspicion that this may have been an interpolation in the first 
place ever crossed Diekamp's mind at all. Besides, since Gennadius' refer- 
ences to Eucherius by and large appear to involve no major inconsistencies 
or gaps, Wotke, too, refrained from a forthright declaration that this was a 
forgery. It was inevitable though, Diekamp continues, that the time should 
come when Patristic research could inquire as to the very existence of this 
phantom-epitome by Eucherius, which 'no library appeared to be in pos- 
session of, much to the frustration of eminent scholars, a fact graphically 
described by Diekamp. 


209 PI, 50.867—894. 

210 Gennadius of Marseilles, De Viris Illustribus, LXIV (biography of ‘Eucherius, Bishop of 
the church at Lyons"): "Sed et sancti Cassiani quaedam opuscula lato tensa eloquio angusto 
verbi revolvens tramite in uno coégit volumine". 

211 Diekamp, op. cit. p. 341, ref. to A. Harnack’s, “Die Pfaffschen Irenaeusfragmente als 
Falschungen Pfaffs nachgewiesen" (Texte und Untersuscungen. N. F. V, 3), Leipzig 1900. 

212 K, Wotke, Die griechische Version der Epitome operum Cassiani des Pseudo-Eucherius 
im Vindob. graec. Nr. CXXI. Erster Teil, Wien 1898. I was happy to discover this work at a 
bookshop in Vienna, which made my research of this text more convenient. 
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Valuable though this was considered to be for the study of Cassian’s 
work, the epitome was never discovered. All subsequent efforts to discover 
it had been to no avail, until, in 1846, a Latin text, allegedly one of Cas- 
sian, appeared in Migne’s Latin Patrology under the title Sancti Eucherii 
Lugdunensis episcopi Epitome operum Cassiani.?? The text supposedly com- 
prised two books with fragments from the Institutiones (I and IV in the 
first book, V-XII in the second one). Migne came up with no information 
whatsoever as to how or where he had discovered the alleged epitome by 
Eucherius. Since however ‘he had never given cause for blame that he had 
tempered with texts, or that he had made use of forgeries, historians did not 
put much weight on the dark origin of these excerpts: they accepted this as 
a genuine work by Eucherius'?'* 

Furthermore, M. Petschenig, who was all too quick to endorse anything 
contributing to the Latin identity of John Cassian’, added to the distraction. 
He suggested that there are some Greek manuscripts under Cassian's name, 
such as the one which was known to Patriarch Photius, and they run parallel 
to the Latin 'Epitome' included in Migne's Patrology. Not surprisingly, what 
Petschenig saw in Migne was a genuine work composed by Eucherius, 
whereas he presumed that the corresponding (and unpublished) Greek 
manuscripts were simply Greek translations of this ‘original’ Latin epitome. 

I am myself utterly uninterested in that Austrian edition of John Cas- 
sian’, however ‘more scholarly’ than the Migne-one it may appear on the 
face of it. I simply believe that this has contributed to the confusion and 
M. Petschenig’s a priori axiom that he edited a Latin author is simply biased, 
or at best wishful thinking. In the edition of Cassian in the Vienna Corpus, 
M. Petschenig suggested that there are Greek manuscripts ascribed to Cas- 
sian. Patriarch Photius during the ninth-century knew ofthese manuscripts, 
which correspond exactly to the Latin version appearing in Migne. There- 
fore, Petschenig took it that the Epitome is a genuine work, whereas he 
claimed that these Greek texts are a translation of this epitome.” In other 
words, Petschenig would tell us today that the text of Meteora-Codex 573 
is only a Greek translation of Eucherius' phantom-epitome. One could only 
wish that Petschenig could have been able to study the heavy load of liter- 
ature, history and wisdom interwoven in the Greek language of this Greek 
manuscript. It would be interesting to see whether it could have been pos- 


213 PT,50.867—8944A. 

214 F, Diekamp, op. cit. p. 344. 

215 M. Petschenig, Joannis Cassian Opera. Pars I (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum XVII) 1888. S. XCVI-CIII. 
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sible to argue that any Latin author could have composed such a Latin text 
in the first place, of which Codex 573 could only have been a mere Greek 
translation. 

All this fabrication had to wait for Karl Wotke, writing in the 1890s, to 
expose its mendacity. Which means that this allegation by Petschenig did 
not have to wait for me in order to be discredited. It was Karl Wotke who 
did the job more than a hundred years ago. I learned about this work by Karl 
Wotke from Franz Diekamp, on whom gratefully draw, in like a manner he 
did so expressing his debt to a certain ‘professor Dr. Krumbacher', who drew 
his attention to the wise work by the Eucherius-scholar Karl Wotke.?!° 

Wotke's arguments against the wishful assumptions by Petschenig are 
devastating indeed. He reasons that whereas the alleged Epitome com- 
prises two volumes, Gennadius had mentioned ‘uno volumine’. He accord- 
ingly emphasises that in Gennadius the term volumen always means one 
volume. Furthermore, Wotke argued, it has been impossible to establish 
the authenticity of Eucherius’ alleged epitome by means of a surviving 
manuscript. Therefore, he urges, we should refer to that affair under the 
heading ‘pseudo-Eucherius’. Nevertheless, it should be noted that Wotke 
had taken for granted that a certain Epitome was ‘the Latin original and the 
Greek text was a translation’. And yet, ‘quite the opposite is true’ Diekamp 
reasons. 

“The Greek excerpts of Cassian were printed in 1698 in the second volume 
of Athanasius’ edition by Montfaucon, and repeatedly by Migne in the 
Patrologia Graeca.’" The source for Montfaucon was a Greek manuscript 
from the library of cardinal Altems, which was wrongly attributed to Atha- 
nasius. However, what Migne presented as Epitome Operum Cassiani by 
Eucherius of Lyons is actually nothing more than a [Latin] translation of 
that text from Greek, which was produced for the edition by Montfaucon: 
this Latin rendering is the text that appeared in a column running parallel 
to the Greek text"?! 

It was no secret that this text, which was attributed to Athanasius, was 
actually Cassian's.?? Many scholars found these Greek texts of Cassian in 


316 F, Diekamp, op. cit. p. 342, note 1. For Karl Wotke discrediting Petschenig, op. cit. p. 344 
and notes. 

217 PG.28.849-905. 

218 Op. cit. pp. 345-345. 

219 Cf. Galland’s remark in the Greek Migne-edition, which I discuss later. PG.28.848.25-29: 
“Comparei ... en tibi Instituta Cassiani Graece versa, in compendium redacta, Athanasique 
nomine conscripta Quod opus esse videtur Graeculi cujusdem Latine periti, qui cum in 
Instituta Cassiani incidisset, opera pretium duxit Gaece illa interpretari, quanquam fortasse 
potuerit ex antiquo Cassiani Graeco textu, seu Graeca versione, hoc ipsum opusculum 
contexere. Nam extant in antiquis Graecis codicibus multa ex Cassiani institutionibus." 
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various libraries, notwithstanding their illusion that they were translations 
from a phantom-epitome by Eucherius, even though no one ever man- 
aged to come upon this Latin epitome anywhere.?? Diekamp mentions that 
Photius believed that Cassian had written in Greek, adding that Trithemius 
had definitely argued for Cassian having written in Greek, only to be dis- 
puted by later scholars.??! 

Franz Diekamp’s fine analysis proves that the title (‘epitome by Euche- 
rius") appearing in Migne was a forgery, yet he has it that abbot Migne is not 
to blame, since he was too busy with too many things. 

The detailed juxtaposition of texts by Diekamp considers three alterna- 
tives: the Latin 'pseudo-Epitome' allegedly by Eucherius, the Greek edition 
by Montfaucon (Migne), and the Greek text of Vi. Diekamp believed that 
considering the Greek texts by Bernard de Montfaucon (Migne) and V1, it is 
the latter that renders the epitome by Eucherius. Although no manuscript 
of this alleged epitome was ever found, Diekamp does not dispute its exis- 
tence: at best, he considers V1 as a faithful Greek rendering of it. At all events, 
Montfaucon had no inkling of the fact that Photius had read the Greek text 
of Cassian. 

Diekamp is right to some extent, yet the Meteora Codex 573 casts some 
new light, which is worth considering. Once the texts which Diekamp con- 
siders are juxtaposed, it turns out that Vi's Greek text is indeed close to that 


220 Cf the introduction by G. Schoenemann, pointing out that Greek versions of the Epit- 
ome of Eucherius exist in various libraries. PL.49.13B-C: “Creditum a quibusdam fuit, Cas- 
sianum opera sua non Latino, sed Graeco idiomate scripsisse, eaque postea esse translata; 
sed hi dudum erroris convicti sunt. Exstant quidem Graeca quaedam Cassiani apud Photium 
in Bibliotheca cod. 197, sed ex Latino conversa, nec vero ex ipsis Cassiani libris, sed quos 
in compendium redegerat Eucherius Lugdunensis. Legimus enim apud Gennadium c. 63, 
Eucherium composuisse Epitomen Latinam ex prioribus IV libris Institutionum et VII pri- 
oribus Collationum. Atque nunc etiam Graeca ejusmodi ms. supersunt in variis Bibliothecis, 
veluti in Caesarea, teste Lambecio, tomo IV pag. 167 (ed. Kollar. pag. 373sqq.), et tomo V, 
p. 276 (ed. Kollar. pag. 582sqq.); item Regia et Jesuitarum Paris., ut Fabricius in Bibl. M. et 
Inf. Lat. ex Simonii Censura ad Dupinii bibliothecam refert. Similia typis tradita sunt, quae 
sub Athanasii nomine ferebantur a Montefalcone ad Athanasii Opera, tomo II, parte I, pag. 
366—386". Likewise, J.A. Fabricius advised his readers that he regards the Greek text available 
to Montfaucon as a translation from Eucherius' Latin one. PL.50.688C: "Epistola ad Philonem 
presbyterum falso nomen Eucherii praeferens reperta fuit a Baluzio et ad calcem Operum 
Agobardi Parisiis, a. 1665, ab eo prolata est. Denique Epitomes Cassiani Graece conversae 
specimen dedit Montefalco in editione Operum Athanasii, de quo nos in Cassiano dicere 
memini". 

221 Op. cit. p. 346, note 1. op. cit. p. 346, note 1. Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516, so called 
after his native Trittenheim on the Mosel, Germany), actually named Johann Heidenberg, 
was a Benedictine abbot, lexicographer, historian, cryptographer, and polymath. He had an 
impact on later occultism. 
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of the Meteora Codex, yet not all the way through. As a matter of fact, the 
Codex has a standing of it own, which becomes plain from the following 
juxtaposition of certain points supplementing Diekamp's one. 


1. 


Meteora Cod. p. 2: πονηρῶν δαιμόνων, οἵ, and so Vi. But Montfaucon: 
πονηρῶν πνευμάτων, ot [sic!]. Pseudo-Epitome' (with Montfaucon): 
malignis spiritibus qui. 


. Meteora Cod. p. 2%: ἐκείνῳ τῷ λόγῳ κατακολουθοῦντες τῷ φάσκοντι. 


Montfaucon: ἐκείνῳ τῷ λογισμῷ κατακολουθοῦντες τῷ φάσκοντι. Vi: ἐκεί- 
vo τῷ λογίῳ κατακολουθοῦντες τῷ φάσκοντι. ‘Pseudo-Epitome’ (with 
Montfaucon): ea scilicet cogitatione ei obsequentes qui ait. 


. Meteora Cod. pp. 3”-4 μὴ δύνασθαι διαμένειν πολυχρόνιον ἐν τῇ τοῦ 


μοναστηρίου ὑποταγῇ καὶ ἐπιστήμῃ, μηδὲ τῆς ταπεινώσεως καὶ ὑποτα- 
γῆς κατορθῶσαι τὴν ἀρετήν, μηδὲ τῇ τοῦ κοινοβίου πτωχείαν εἰς τέλος 
ἐγκαρτερεῖν. Montfaucon: μὴ δύνασθαι διαμένειν πολυχρόνιον ἐν τῇ τοῦ 
μοναστηρίου ὑποταγῇ καὶ κακουχίᾳ εἰς τέλος ἐγκαρτερεῖν. Vi: μὴ δύνασθαι 
διαμένειν πολυχρόνιον ἐν τῇ τοῦ μοναστηρίου ὑποταγῇ καὶ ἐπιστήμγ, μηδὲ 
τῆς ταπεινώσεως καὶ ὑποταγῆς κατορθῶσαι τὴν ἀρετήν, μηδὲ τῇ τοῦ κοινο- 
βίου πτωχείᾳ καὶ κακουχίᾳ εἰς τέλος ἐγκαρτερεῖν. ‘Pseudo-Epitome’: non 
posse diu in monasterii obedentia permanere neque ad finem usque 
persevare prae animi languore ac taedio. 


. Meteora Cod. p. 4": Διά tot τοῦτο ἕκαστος αὐτῶν. So Montfaucon. But V1: 


Διά tot τοῦτο οὕτως ἕκαστος αὐτῶν. ‘Pseudo-Epitome’: quare quivis illo- 
rum. 


. Meteora Cod. p. 5: ὅτε τοίνυν ὁ ὑποδεχθεὶς ταύτῃ, rep εἰρήκαμεν, ἀκρι- 


βείᾳ δοκιμασθῇ, καὶ ἄμεμπτος εὑρεθῇ, οὐ ... So Montfaucon. But Vi: 
ὅτι τοίνυν ὑποδεχθεὶς ταύτῃ, Y) προειρήκαμεν, ἀκριβείᾳ δοκιμασθῇ, οὐ ... 
‘Pseudo-Epitome’: cum igitur is qui susceptus est ea qua diximus accu- 
ratione probatus inculpatusque deprehensus est, non ... 


. Meteora Cod. p. 7: Ἐκεῖνο δὲ μεταξὺ τῶν ἄλλων καλῶν περιττόν ἐστι καὶ 


εἰπεῖν. ... βιβλίον ἐμόν, πινακίδιον ἐμόν, γραφίον ἐμόν, ἢ ἄλλο τι ἐμόν. So V1. 
But Montfaucon: Ἐκεῖνο δὲ μεταξὺ τῶν ἄλλων περιττόν ἐστι καὶ λέγειν ... 
βιβλίον ἐμόν, γραφίον ἐμόν, ἢ ἄλλο τι ἐμόν. ‘Pseudo-Epitome’: illud autem 
superfluum est memorare ... leber meus, penicillus meus aut quidpiam 
meum. 


. Meteora Cod. p. ιο: Ὑφέξειν γὰρ λόγον ἑτοιμάζονται οὐ μόνον ἐν τῷ 


παρόντι οἰκονόμῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ Θεῷ. So Vi. Montfaucon: Ὑφέξειν γὰρ 
λόγον ἑτοιμάζονται οὐ μόνον ἐν τῷ παρόντι τῷ οἰκονόμῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ 
μέλλοντι τῷ Θεῷ, ‘Pseudo-Epitome’: nam esse praeparant ad rationed 
reddendam non solum praesenti tempore, sed etiam Deo in futuro. 
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It is then quite plain that Wotke's text (V1) stands pretty close to the 
Meteora-one. However, he took it for granted that there has been an authen- 
tic Epitome originally written in Latin.?? Diekamp, therefore, was right in 
urging that ‘quite the opposite is true’ (Und doch ist das Verhältnis genau 
das umgekehrte): these Greek excerpts were extant in Greek in Cardinal 
Altems' library, although as pseudo-Athanasian ones, as already noted. In 
1698, Montfaucon published two out ofthree parts from these excerpts, pre- 
senting them as Pseudo-Athanasian Epistulae Ad Castorem, along with the 
sole Latin translation that was available to him. This Latin text has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with Eucherius of Lyons, and yet Migne's Patrology 
added to this an erroneous and fanciful title in 1846, notably, S. Fucherii Lug- 
dunensis episcopi Epitome Operum Cassiani.?? 

Therefore, what Wotke published and presumed as Greek rendering from 
Latin stands very close to a real and already existing Greek manuscript, of 
which he was not aware: this is the present Meteora-Codex. What Migne 
presumed as the so-called epitome by Eucherius was simply a Latin trans- 
lation from the Greek original text. The dependence of the Latin text (the 
‘epitome’) on Montfaucon's Greek is ‘beyond doubt’ (so das diese ohne 
Zweifel ist), Diekamp remarks." 

Besides, the second book of Migne's 'epitome of Eucherius' has a lacuna, 
on which the following remark is made: "Hic deest unum folium, scilicet 
quod superest adversus tristitiae spiritum et initium eorum quae dicuntur 
de torporis spiritu".?5 The selfsame lacuna, along with the same remark, 
occurs in the Greek text of Montfaucon and the editorial remark is simply 
the same one in Greek: “Λείπει φύλλον ἕν, τουτέστι τὸ λεῖπον κατὰ τοῦ πνεύμα- 
τος τῆς λύπης, καὶ ἡ ἀρχὴ τοῦ κατὰ τῆς ἀκηδίας πνεύματος.” 226 

If the Greek text were posited as a translation from a Latin original, this 
could call for the inference that the Greek translator had in the first place 
come upon a lacuna in the Latin original. However, quite the opposite is 
the case: the missing text does exist in Greek. For one thing, the missing 


72 F, Diekamp, op. cit. p. 344: Wotke bringt sodann von den griechischen Texte der 
gennanten Handschrift so viel zum Abdruck, als der ersten Hälfte des ersten Buches des 
‘Pseudo-eucherius’ entspricht. Auch er setzt voraus, dass diese Texte noch nicht ediert sind, 
und es ist ihm ebenso wening wie Petschenig zweifelhaft, dass die lateinische Epitome das 
original, die griechische die Uebersetzung ist. 

335 Op. cit. p. 355. 

224 Op. cit. p. 348. 

725 PL 50.890B. 

226 PG.28.897.51—53. 
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text transpires in John of Damascus’ Sacra Parallela,” and can be found in 
Appendix IV. This Diekamp points out.?* There is more, however. Although 
in the Sacra Parallela there are some points where the text needs some 
restoration,” Diekamp was not aware of two more facts. One, the Greek text 
had also been quoted by Antiochus of Palestine.?? Two, the missing text is 
present in the Meteora Codex,?! where there is no lacuna at all, and this text 
is the fullest and of the highest quality compared with that quoted by either 
John of Damascus or Antiochus of Palestine. The reason is quite simple: The 
‘Book of Cassian’ (in other words, Codex 573) was a faithful reproduction of 
Cassian’s own companion, the real author’s companion to his own texts. 
This means that the Greek portion of Cassian’s text which is missing from 
Montfaucon's edition did exist in the first place.” What was missing was not 
the Greek text: it was the Latin one. “From which most clearly follows that 
the so-called Epitome of Eucherius has not been the original for the Greek 
passages of Cassian to be rendered. What is more, it was this [epitome] that 
was actually translated [into Latin] from the deficient Greek text of Codex 
R. V. 49 of the Bibliotheca Altaempsiana for Montfaucon’s edition of 1698.” 
Franz Diekamp was a fine scholar, as indeed Owen Chadwick was. Nei- 
ther of them, however, dared go far enough, not because they lacked courage 
or knowledgeability, but only because they were not aware of the Mete- 
ora Greek manuscript. Chadwick insightfully pointed out numerous points 
lurking behind the scholarly emballage. For instance, he was sceptical as 
to ‘how early the city and diocese of Marseilles remembered Cassian as a 
saint’. Then he relates another story, which goes thus: “In the year 597 Pope 
Gregory the Great wrote a letter to the abbess of a covent at Marseilles, a 
covent named in the text in honour of ‘St Cassian’. No other early evidence 
exists; and to have a covent ‘in honour of is odd. It is not impossible that 


227 John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela, PG.95.1212.24—1313.43. The Latin portion is entitled 
Cassiani abbat(is) de cogitation(ibus). Diekamp writes that there is also the Greek title τοῦ 
ἀββᾶ Κασσιανοῦ ἐκ τοῦ περὶ τῶν η΄ λογισμῶν, yet no such title actually exists in Migne's edition. 
Probably this was a header in the second volume of Athanasius' edition by Montfaucon, in 
1698, the Greek manuscript from the library of cardinal Altems, which he used as his source. 

728 Op. cit. p. 349. 

229 See parallel texts in Appendix I. 

350 Appendix I. Notice the missing text in Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 26 (Περὶ ᾿Ακηδίας, De Acedia), PG.89.1543-1546. 

231 Folia 48'—51'. See notes to the Greek text. 

353 Franz Diekamp thanks ‘Herr Professor Dr. Ehrhart’ (p. 349), who advised him that the 
missing Greek text was also found in Codex Vindob. gracec. theol. 104 saec. 14 fol. 235΄--236. 
Nevertheless, Codex 573 of Meteora is earlier to that one by nearly five centuries. 

355 Diekamp, op. cit. p. 349. 
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the name crept later into the text, but if so it crept there early, for we have 
manuscripts of the letter from the ninth and tenth centuries. If there were 
an early cult, one would expect some acts or cult-biography. There are no 
acts and no record of miraculous events at his tomb".?* So far so good: we 
have one more instance where the author sees John Cassian’s alleged text 
smacking of interpolation. But what did he actually make of his insightful 
remarks? As a matter of fact, he did nothing. For he failed to ask the crucial 
question which is, ‘why and to what purpose should specific people or cir- 
cles tamper so heavily with writings ascribed to Cassian? Why should one 
care to attribute certain writings to Cassian, which he never really wrote? 
And why should certain quarters be anxious to interpolate Cassian’s name 
in documents like the foregoing one, plainly aiming at vesting this phan- 
tasm with the auctoritas vetustatis?’ None of such and like questions were 
ever considered by Owen Chadwick, who thus left his perceptive consider- 
ations to just hover around inconclusively. 

Likewise, this is as far as Diekamp went. He made some remarks, which 
he was unable to bolster. He took for granted that, once John Climacus 
mentions Cassian by name, there must have been a Greek version of the 
Collationes available to him.” For all the indications and signs of fraud, 
and although never has a single manuscript of the Epitome been found, 
Diekamp concluded that ‘the existence of this Epitome is beyond doubt’. 
He wondered whether we are allowed to consider the existing Greek text 
of Cassian as a translation from a lost Latin epitome by Eucherius and 
his answer is confidently negative. However, he took it for granted that 
the Greek text of Cassian is a translation from Latin: he only disputed 
that the specific lost epitome by Eucherius was the actual Latin original, 
from which the existing Greek text was translated. Otherwise, he grants 
that ‘already during the fifth century a Greek translation of Cassian’s Insti- 
tutiones had been composed’ (Wir haben also Grund zu der Vermutung, 
das schon im 5. Jahrhundert eine griechische Uebersetzung der Institu- 
tiones Cassiani angefertigt worden ist). Yet, he goes on, fragments of 
this, which definitely existed during the eighth century, must have eclipsed 
this Greek rendering.?* This, however, could mean that what Photius read 


234 Owen Chadwick, op. cit. p. 158. 

355 Op. cit. p. 354: darum wird wohl auch eine griechische Version der Collationen, worauf 
übrigens auch der erwähnte Auspruch des Johannes Klimax hindeutet, vorausgesetzt wer- 
den dürfen. 

236 Diekamp, op. cit. p. 354. 

237 Loc. cit. Bereits im 5. Jahrhundert scheinen Cassians Institutionen und Collationen ins 
Griechische übertragen worden zu sein. diese Version ist aber vermutlich durch Auszüge 
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and reviewed from Cassian’s work was a Greek translation, even though 
Diekamp acknowledged that Photius believed that Cassian had wrote in 
Greek, as already noted.” In short, Diekamp never allowed that Cassian 
wrote in Greek. 

What Diekamp did not suspect was that the Latin text, which he was 
tantalised with, was simply a large-scale forgery. He went as far as to confirm 
that the pseudo-Epitome is only a translation from a Greek text. But he 
never imagined this Greek text to have been an original. The biographies of 
Gennadius had been tampered with all the way through, so as to establish 
a fabrication called ‘John Cassian’. To this purpose, forgers had to revisit 
all pertinent points of Gennadius' collection. One of them was Eucherius' 
life and a phantom called 'Epitome' was attributed to him, even though 
the real Cassian wrote his works nearly seventy years after the death of 
Eucherius. The interpolation was flawed in the first place, as Karl Wotke 
wisely showed, and this was so only because those who masterminded the 
fake were not informed enough about the extent of Gennadius' knowledge 
of Eucherius, which Wotke pointed out. This Epitome was only a spook. 
Little wonder then that no manuscript ofthis was ever found, since it never 
actually existed at all. Had the Meteora Codex not been discovered, why this 
fake was devised would be difficult to guess. 

Wotke's argument about the ‘Epitome’ of Eucherius allegedly compris- 
ing ‘two volumes’, as opposed to Gennadius of Marseilles being represented 
to have written ‘uno volumine’, is not really important. For the indication 
‘Liber Primus’ was in fact interpolated by Migne. Besides, Montfaucon had 
by the same token interpolated the designation 'Epistola Prima’ and ‘Epis- 
tola Secunda’. The fact is however that manuscripts (including the present 
Meteora Codex) have neither ofthese designations in the title: they are sim- 
ply entitled Πρὸς Κάστορα ἐπίσκοπον and Πρὸς Λεόντιον ἡγούμενον. 

The supplementary designation is λόγος, which simply means ‘discourse’ 
or ‘teaching’. This is the sense in which Photius, in his review of Cassian’s 
work, speaks of λόγοι β’, or δεύτερος λόγος, or ὁ τρίτος λόγος, or τὸ τρίτον 
λόγιον, and τρίτον λογίδιον. He simply means teaching on a specific topic.” 
It is therefore a mistake to take Cassian's reference to λόγος as denoting a 


aus ihr, die in der ersten Hälfte des 8. Jahrhunderts sicher vorhanden waren und die auf uns 
gekommen sind, verdráng worden. 

738 Op.cit. p. 346, note 1. 

239 Cf in the same review: ὁ ἐκ τῆς ἐτυμότητος λόγος (‘the etymological explanation’), and 
τὰ λόγια ταῦτα (‘these words of teaching’). 
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‘book’. In those times, treatment of a specific topic did not necessarily mean 
a book. Reproductions were normally large books containing more than one 
topic and usually more than one writer. The Meteora Codex 573 itself is 
only partially occupied by Cassian’s work. When therefore John Climacus 
speaks of Cassian's λόγος περὶ διακρίσεως (‘discourse on discretion’), he does 
not mean any separate ‘book’: he simply means a specific ‘teaching’ on a 
specific issue. This is how Cassian himself styles his own work, when he 
makes mention of his ‘discourse on obedience and humility’ (6 λόγος ἡμῖν 
περὶ ὑποταγῆς καὶ ταπεινώσεως εἴρηται). This is how he styles his own work 
addressing Bishop Castor." Associating the Late Antiquity term λόγος with 
the modern notion and conception of ‘volume’ is simply an anachronism, 
owing to our modern Gutenbergian concept of what a ‘book is to us. 

Cassian never actually meant any voluminous work: he regards this vol- 
ume as a narrative (διἠγημα),23 a term that, in this specific sense of theo- 
logical discourse, appeared with Origen and was especially entertained by 
Gregory of Nyssa. Under no circumstances does a διήγημα bespeak a multi- 
volume work. 

The real Cassian had in fact written one volume, which did not have to 
be too large in order to contain these relatively short treatises. It is actually 
he himself who makes plain what he regards as an 'extensive' account. It 
took only a few codex-pages for him to expound how 'the canonical way 
of conducting prayers and psalms' in church and this exposition is deemed 
‘sufficient’ (ἱκανῶς ἡμῖν εἴρηται). Besides, it is he himself who declares that 


240 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1. 

241 Op. cit. p. 1": τοῦτον ὡς ἐν ὀλίγῳ τὸν λόγον ὑμῖν ἀπέστειλα. Cf. p. 15": διηγησάµενος πληρώσω 
τὸν λόγον. OctoVit, p. 22": Πρώην τὸν περὶ διατυπώσεως κοινοβίων συντάξαντες λόγον. op. cit. 
29": καταπαύσωμεν τὸν λόγον. ScetPatr, p. 62": Ἐπειδὴ εἰς μῆκος τοσοῦτον τὸν λόγον ἐξέτεινεν ὁ 
ὑμέτερος πόθος. SerenPrim, p. 99”: εἰς μῆκος ἄπειρον ἡμῖν ἐκταθήσεται ὁ λόγος. 

242 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1": Αναγκαῖον τοίνυν πρὸ πάντων περὶ προσευχῆς τῆς πάντων 
αἰτίας τῶν ἀγαθῶν διηγήσασθαι. op. cit. p. 3: Ὀφείλομεν δὲ λοιπὸν περὶ τῶν ἀποτασσομένων 
τῷ κόσμῳ διηγήσασθαι. op. cit. p. 10%: Καὶ πρὸς πίστωσν τῶν εἰρημένων, ὅπερ αὐταῖς ὄψεσιν 
ἐθεασάμεθα προσθήσω τῷ διηγήματι. op. cit. p. 11: ὀλίγα ἐκ πολλῶν τῶν ἐν τοῖς κοινοβίοις 
διαλαμψάντων πατέρων κατορθώματα παραδείγματος χάριν παραθέσθαι τῷ διηγήματι. op. cit. 
p. 15: διηγησάμενος πληρώσω τὸν λόγον. ScetPatr, p. 56": Τὸ χρέος ὅπερ ἐπηγγειλάμην τῷ 
μακαριωτάτῳ πάπᾳ Κάστορι περὶ τῆς διηγήσεως τοῦ τε βίου τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων καὶ τῆς τούτων 
διδασκαλίας. loc. cit. 56": ἀναγκαῖον ἡγησάμην σοι ... τὰ λείποντα τῷ διηγήματι ἀποπληρώσας 
ἀποστεῖλαι. op. cit. 69": Μακρὸν ἂν εἴη τὴν ἀπάτην ἐκείνου τοῦ Μεσοποταμινοῦ διηγήσασθαι. 
op. cit. 71": τοῦ ἀββᾶ Σαραπίωνος ἔργον ὅπερ ἐκεῖνος συνεχῶς τοῖς παραβάλλουσι φυλακῆς χάριν 
προέφερεν, διηγήσομαι. SerenPrim, p. 80*: Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν περὶ τῆς χάριτος τῆς ἐκ Θεοῦ δοθείσης 
τῷ ἀνδρὶ εἰρήσθω: λοιπὸν δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν τούτου διδασκαλίαν καὶ τὸν διάλογον τὸ διήγημα τρέψωμεν. 

243 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 3: Περὶ μὲν οὖν τοῦ κανονικοῦ τρόπου τῶν τε εὐχῶν καὶ τῶν 
ψαλμῶν, ὃς ὀφείλει ἐν ταῖς καθημεριναῖς συνόδοις φυλάττεσθαι, ἱκανῶς ἡμῖν εἴρηται. 
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his treatise was a short one (τοῦτον ὡς ἐν ὀλίγῳ τὸν λόγον ὑμῖν ἀπέστειλα), in 
his introduction addressing Bishop Castor.?“ 

Likewise, his celebrated discourse ‘On Discretion’ (Περὶ διακρίσεως), 
which John Climacus extolled as a ‘sublime philosophical exposition’ 
occupies a space of eleven folia,” and yet this was deemed one of ‘sufficient’ 
extent, too (ἱκανῶς ἀπεδείχθη).;“ By the same token, it took only two pages 
to expound the argument that daemons are unable to tempt anyone beyond 
one’s personal power. Again, this extent of exposition is deemed ‘sufficient’ 
(ὑκανῶς etpyta).248 

Furthermore, there is a telling testimony by an eminent figure of Con- 
stantinople, namely, John Oxites Patriarch of Antioch (or, John IV, or, V, 
1089-1100). At the turn of the eleventh to twelfth century, this Ortho- 
dox Patriarch of Antioch appears perfectly aware of the ascetic writings 
by Cassian. John provides an interesting catalogue of monk-authors and 
their works. This list includes 'Palladius addressing Lausus, the pious John 
[Moschus] addressing his pupil Sophronius, that is, the New Paradise, 
[books] by pious (ὅσιος) Callistus, pious Dorotheus [of Gaza], pious Maca- 
rius, pious Cassian, pious Isaac, pious Isaiah [Syrus], pious Ephraem, pious 
John of the Ladder [John Climacus], pious Marcus [Eremita], pious Diado- 
chus [of Photike], pious John of Carpathus, pious Thalassius, pious Nilus, 
pious Maximus, pious Antiochus [of Palestine], that is, the author of 


244 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1. 

245 John Climacus (sixth-seventh cent.), Scala Paradisi, 4.717: ἐκ ταπεινώσεως διάκρισις, 
ὡς καὶ τῷ μεγάλῳ Κασσιανῷ ἐν τῷ περὶ διακρίσεως αὐτοῦ λόγῳ πεφιλοσόφηται κάλλιστά τε καὶ 
ὑψηλότατα. 

246 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 6ι'-Το". 

247 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 70’: Καὶ νέοις παραδείγμασιν καὶ ὅροις τῶν ἀρχαίων 
πατέρων ἱκανῶς ἀπεδείχθη τὴν διάκρισιν πηγὴν καὶ ρίζαν καὶ κεφαλὴν καὶ σύνδεσμον εἶναι πασῶν 
τῶν ἀρετῶν. 

248 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, pp. 95°’: Περὶ μὲν οὖν τοῦ μὴ συγχωρεῖσθαι τοὺς δαίμονας 
ὑπὲρ δύναμιν πειράζειν ἡμᾶς ἱκανῶς εἴρηται. 

249 John Oxites, (John IV or V; or, John Damascenus Junior), Patriarch of Antioch (1089- 
100) was probably a member of the clergy of Constantinople. At the time when he was 
elected Patriarch of Antioch, the city was under occupation by the Seltzuk Turks. He settled 
in Antioch two years after his election, yet he returned to Constantinople in 1098, following 
the occupation of his city this time by the Crucaders. He retired in a monastery where he 
composed his works, which are still unpublished for their most part. 

250 1 discuss about Dorotheus in chapter 2, pp. 117-118. 

251 Or, Antiochus of Ancyra, or Antiochus Strategius. How Antiochus came to be called 
Antiochus Strategius in modern literature, I do not know, since I can find no ancient source 
so naming him. Likewise, he is believed to have been also an abbot of the Laura, which 
is not possible to trace in sources, either. One 'Strategius' I know of (yet not 'Antiochus 
Strategius’) is a monk who became the abbot of Theodosius the Coenobiarch monastery, 
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Pandectes, pious Theodore of Stoudios'?*? John Oxites was perfectly aware 
of who Cassian actually was and suggests this plainly. Being himself an East- 
erner, he mentioned Easterners of which he was evidently proud: these are 
the names just mentioned, the authors who wrote 'books which are divinely- 
inspired and by no means few’ (βίβλους θεοπνεύστους οὐκ ὀλίγας).255 John 
Oxites names Cassian as one of the very important and erudite Christian 
writers. The critical point, however, is this: each of the important ‘monks 
and saints’ (μοναχοὶ καὶ ἅγιοι) whom he names in connection with ascetic 
writings is listed alongside his work. For some of them John used Plural, 
referring to their books (Ephraem Syrus, Theodore Studites), whereas for 
others he used Singular, speaking of book. This does not of course mean 
that each of these authors wrote only one book: Oxites is concerned with 
ascetic writings only, which of course leaves other works by these authors 
out of this specific account. He states then that 'these monks and saints 
wrote books, which are the following’ (συνεγράψαντο καὶ οὗτοι βίβλους οὐκ 
ὀλίγας αἵ εἰσιν οὕτως). In this list, John refers to ‘the book by the pious Cassian’ 
(ý τοῦ ὁσίου Κασιανοῦ βίβλος]). This he does along with the book by authors 
who became known for one specific book, such as Palladius (Historia Lau- 
siaca), Antiochus of Palestine (Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae), John Moschus 
(Pratum Spirituale), John Climacus (Scala Paradisi), and others. John Oxites, 
like Photius before him, tells us that Cassian had written one volume—yet 
he says so in a more explicit manner than Photius had done. In the Patri- 
archal Library of Jerusalem, where the Sabaite collection was transferred a 
hundred years ago, an important manuscript is very telling in this context. 
Codex 157 (tenth century) records works from thirty six different authors, 
plus a thirty-seventh one, with maxims by saintly elders, and a final thirty- 
eight one with one more collection of the same kind. All of the authors are 


as John Moschus testifies: Pratum Spirituale, 103, p. 2961. We have only one monk mentioned 
by the name Strategius: he was also a deacon and no doubt known to Cassian, since they 
both took part in the Local Synod of 536 in Constantinople and both signed the minutes of 
the synod. Strategius first signs ‘on behalf of all monks of Palestina Secunda’ (ACO, Synodus 
Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 51). Further in the same acts, he 
styles himself ‘deacon and monk of the monastery of the blessed John’ and signs ‘on behalf 
of the monks of Scythopolis’ (op. cit. pp. 130; 146; 159; 166; 174). There is no doubt that this is 
the same person: the names of clerics both preceding and following his name in the list are 
the same. It should be recalled that Scythopolis was the birthplace of Cassian. 

352 John Oxites of Antioch, Oratio de Monasteriis, 5.5. See this text in Appendix II: ‘Greek 
references to Cassian’. 

355 Loc, cit. John also says that, among the names of ‘monks and saints’ (μοναχοὶ καὶ 
ἅγιοι) which he mentions, many were ‘mathematicians and philosophers of the world’ 
(μαθηματικῶν καὶ φιλοσόφων τοῦ κόσμου). They renounced the world to become monks, which 
is why they became able to write divinely-inspired books (loc. cit.). 
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partially recorded, from this or that work of them, except for three. One, 
John Climacus (second author in the collection), where his work Scala Par- 
adisi is scribed in full: ‘all of the Climax’ (ἡ Κλῖμαξ ὅλη). Dorotheus of Gaza 
(thirty-third author), ‘all of his discourses’ (λόγοι ὅλοι). Cassian (twenty-fifth 
author in the series) is scribed ‘in full’ (τοῦ Κασσιανοῦ ὅλον). In order to 
record all of Cassian’s monastic texts there was no need for the volumi- 
nous space of the Latin Patrology: part of this codex sufficed to record this 
author's ‘one volume’. 

This volume was subsequently available to such theologians as Anti- 
ochus of Palestine, John Climacus, John of Damascus, Anastasius of Sinai, 
Photius, the writer of the Apophthegmata, Nicon of Montenegro, and oth- 
ers.’ However suppressed (along with the real Cassian himself)? and 
probably destroyed this Greek original single volume may have been, there 
was always the ‘danger’ of a copy of this being discovered. Once such a copy 
(like the Meteora one) had escaped suppression or destruction, it had to be 
discredited in advance, by being represented as a translation of a phantas- 
mal ‘Latin original’ styled ‘Epitome by Eucherius of Lyons’. In turn, this Epit- 
ome also had to be one book (hence the designation ‘epitome’), as indeed 
the Greek original composed by the real Cassian was. Franz Diekamp chose 
to see the (Latin) glass of water half-empty rather than half-full. He found it 
difficult to explain why the Greek texts of Cassian make no mention of Gaul 
and functions in monasteries of the region. The simple answer is that Cas- 
sian had nothing to do with Gaul. Diekamp however saw it as an omission 
by the ‘Bishop of Lyons’ (Eucherius) to omit such points from his epitome, 
which ‘calls for attention, all the more so since they transpire in passages 
where the rest of the content is there to the word’. He did not think of the 
possibility that things may have occurred the other way around: in was not 
any ‘Eucherius’ who omitted anything; the case was simply that of a Greek 
text having been heavily interpolated with references to Gaul and the rest. 
Yet Diekamp persisted: if the Greek text were composed on the basis of a 
Latin original text by a Greek translator, then all failure to mention Gaul 
could be owing to the selectivity of this translator. 

Far from disputing that it ever existed at all, Diekamp concluded that 
the epitome of Eucherius has definitely been lost and, therefore, all Greek 


254 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Ἱεροσολυμιτικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη, v. 2, 1894, repr. Culture et Civil- 
isation, Bruxelles, 1963, p. 259. 

355 See parallel texts in Appendix I. 

256 Tt should be noticed that Cassian's texts were copied and quoted abundantly. And yet, 
as it becomes evident from Appendix I, his name was almost never mentioned. 
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texts are translations from unknown Latin sources allegedly containing 
‘John Cassian’s’ text. Diekamp made insightful remarks only to abandon 
them, since he felt he could not get anywhere otherwise. For the alternative 
assumption, where his own syllogisms actually could take him, was to reach 
the sole reasonable conclusion his analysis allowed for: The fable about this 
‘epitome’ ever having existed was the smoke-screen aiming at discrediting 
the fact that one Greek volume by the real Cassian is the sole authentic 
version on these issues ever having been produced by this eclipsed author. 

Once Cassian was styled a Latin author named John’ and surnamed ‘Cas- 
sian’, almost every Western monastery thought it incumbent upon them to 
preserve and reproduce relevant manuscripts. The Latin manuscripts are so 
numerous, that it was deemed impossible to collate them all for the edition 
of Cassian’s works by Petschenig for the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesias- 
ticorum Latinorum. The editor, therefore, confined his attention to a limited 
number, of which the existing manuscripts are following. 

The Institutes are preserved in codices, which are not older than the 
seventh century.” Conferences I-X appear in codices not older than the 
eighth century.: Of Conferences XI-XVII, the two oldest manuscripts go 
back to the seventh century.” Conferences XVIII-XXIV exist in slightly 
more recent codices.” It has generally been stated that the earliest edition 
of the Institutes was the one printed at Venice in 1481. Of this, only a single 


?57 From the seventh century, we have: Codex Majoris Seminarii Oeduensis (Autun), 24 
(portions of Books V—XII). From eighth century: Caroliruhensis, 87 (all twelve books). From 
ninth century, the following codices: I. Sangallensis, 183. II. Laudunensis (Laon), 328 bis. III. 
Caroliruhensis, 164. ninth cent. From tenth century, Codex Parisinus, 12292. Beyond them, 
there is Codex Casinensis Rescriptus, 295, which is a palimpsest with epistles ascribed to 
Jerome, allegedly written over Cassian's work. This MS is dated back to seventh or eighth 
century; it contains portions ofthe Institutes only, but there is nothing remaining of Books I- 
IV, and of VIII and IX. 

?58 Codices: I. Vaticanus, 5766 (eighth cent.). II. Parisinus, Bibl. Nat., 13384 (ninth cent.). 
III. Vercellensis (Chapter Library), 187, 44 (eighth—tenth cent.). IV. Parisinus. Bibl. Nat. nouv. 
fonds, 2170 (ninth cent.). This contains all the Conferences (save a few lacunae), and is the 
only one of Petschenig's manuscripts of which this can be said. V. Vaticanus, Bibl. Palat., 560 
(tenth cent.). VI. Sangallensis, 574 (ninth-tenth cent.). Of them, the Vaticanus, Bibl. Palat., 
560 and the Sangallensis, 574 are the codices followed in the editions of Cassian published 
at Basle, 1485-1495. Either by chance, or not by chance, these are the codices which contain 
not only errors, but also heavy interpolations. 

259 Codices: I. Sessorianus (Rome), 55. (seventh-eighth cent.). II. Petropolitanus, Bibl. 
Imp. O. 1, 4 (seventh or eighth cent.). III. Sangallensis, 576 (ninth cent.). IV. Parisinus. Bibl. 
Nat. nouv. fonds, 2170 (ninth cent.). V. Vindobonensis, 397 (tenth cent.) This Vienna codex 
contains Prosper's work Contra Collatorem. The passages of Cassian are written in the margin. 

269 Codices: I. Monacensis, 4549 (eighth-ninth). II. Monacensis, 6343 (ninth cent.). ΠΠ. 
Parisinus, Bibl. Nat. nouv. fonds., 2170 (ninth cent.). IV. Vaticanus, Bibl. Reginae Sueciae, 140 
(ninth-tenth cent.). V. Caroliruhensis, 92 (ninth cent.). VI. Sangallensis, 575 (ninth cent.). 
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copy is known to exist in the Laurentian Library at Florence. Also, the first 
edition, which included the Conferences, was published by Amerbach at 
Basel in 1485. This account however has been disputed by Edgar Gibson, 
who, in his Prolegomena’ to Cassian,?*! argues for a slightly earlier edition 
to be the first one. 


261 Edgar Gibson, ‘Prolegomena’ in The Works of John Cassian, Translated With Prolegom- 
ena and Notes, In A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 
second series, v. 11. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CASSIAN THE SABAITE 


The ‘Monk and Presbyter Cassian’ in AD 536 


Upon opening Codex 573, we find out that the sole designation attached 
to Cassian is ‘monk’ (Κασσιανοῦ μοναχοῦ). The same goes for the final page 
of the Codex. We also come across a certain ‘monk’ called Cassian partici- 
pating in the Local Synod of Constantinople in 536 and signing it acts. He 
signs as ‘a presbyter of the Laura of the blessed Sabas’ (πρεσβύτερος λαύρας 
τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα), and occasionally also as a representative of the monks 
who were ‘in the desert that is supervised by the holy city’ (ποιούμενος τὸν 
λόγον ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑπὸ τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν ἐρήμου).' In one of the resolutions of the 
synod he signs as a ‘presbyter and monk’ of the same Laura and on behalf of 
its monks (πρεσβύτερος καὶ μοναχός). 

In all these instances, his signature is followed by the one of Leontius, 
who signs as ‘abbot and monk ofa cloister of his own’ (ἡγούμενος καὶ μοναχὸς 
ἰδίου μοναστηρίου), still he also signs on behalf of ‘all the holy fathers who 
live in the desert’ (ὑπὲρ τῶν κατὰ τὴν ἔρημον ἁγίων morcépov).? Furthermore, 
Leontius signs as ‘monk, and head and representative of the entire desert". 
Cassian signs only on behalf of the monks of his cloister, whereas Leontius 
(although abbot ofone specific cloister) signs on behalfofall the monks who 
lived in an entire region, which is styled either 'the desert' or 'the desert and 
river Jordan'. 

Cassian the monk of the Laura of Sabas (attested by Cyril of Scythopolis, 
to be canvassed presently) is therefore conveniently identified with the 
one who signed the acts of the Local Synod of Constantinople in 536. He 
was the ‘presbyter and monk of the Laura of Sabas’, whereas at the same 


ACO, op. cit. p. 36; so on pp. 130; 145; 158; 165; 174. 
Op. cit. p. 50. 
Op. cit. p. 37. 
Op. cit. p. 130: Λεόντιος μοναχὸς καὶ ἡγούμενος καὶ τοποτηρητὴς τῆς ἐρήμου πάσης. So on 
ΡΡ. 145; 158; 165; 174. 

5 Op. cit. p. 5ο: Λεόντιος ἡγούμενος καὶ μοναχὸς ἰδίου μοναστηρίου καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων τῶν ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ καὶ Ἰορδάνῃ ἁγίων πατέρων. 
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time (that is, four years after the death of Sabas) a Leontius was the abbot 
of ‘a monastery of his own’. 

Therefore, we have Cassian and 'abbot Leontius', who signs as 'the abbot 
ofa cloister’, which is the same designation of Leontius attested by Photius. 
This suggests that Cassian was a sixth-century figure (a point to which I 
will return later), a ‘monk and presbyter’ belonging to the Laura of Sabas, 
participating in the synod of 536 at Constantinople. At that time, Leontius 
Byzantius was an abbot and signed as ‘supervisor of all the desert’. 

Cassian attended the synod even though he was not an abbot, since he 
was the delegate of the abbot of the Laura of Sabas. That Leontius attended, 
too, hardly comes as a surprise. For he was a regular visitor to the capital, 
where his powerful protectors Theodore Askidas and Domitian normally 
lived, despite the remoteness of their sees.* 


The Texts of the Codex 


In the dialogues of Codex 573 it is only Germanus that is represented to par- 
ley with the monks and his companion Cassian is only the silent reporter. 
Quite the opposite transpires in the Apophthegmata quoting from these 
texts: attributions are made to 'abba Cassian', whereas the name 'Germanus' 
appears only once in the 'alphabetic' collection, to be extinguished in the 
'systematic' one. In the very beginning of the Cassian-lemma, the narrative 
starts with the declaration 'I and saint Germanus crossed over from Pales- 
tine to Egypt, to meet a certain old man’ (παρεβάλομεν ἐγώ τε καὶ ὁ ἅγιος 
Γερμανὸς εἰς Αἴγυπτον, πρός τινα γέροντα). The phrase is modified in another 
version: "Travelling from Palestine to Egypt, we paid a visit to one of the 
fathers’ (παρεβάλομεν ἀπὸ Παλαιστίνης εἰς Αἴγυπτον τινὶ τῶν πατέρων). No 
suggestion that Cassian made the trip of a lifetime in order to make a tour 
of, and acquaintance with, the monastic life in Egypt whatsoever. No impli- 
cation of ‘fleeing’ Palestine. The simple purpose of the trip was to meet a 
certain hermit. No 'Germanus' in the systematic collection. 

The most ancient reference to the Apophthegmata that we have is one 
by John Moschus, at the turn of the sixth to seventh century? The next 


$ Askidas was awarded with the see of Caesarea in Cappadocia, Domitian was appointed 
Bishop of Galatia (Ancyra). Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 189. 

7 AP (collectio alphabetica), p. 244. 

8 AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 10-16), 13.2. 

9 John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 212, pp. 3104-3105. A reference ascribed to Athanasius 
is spurious: Syntagma ad Quendam Politicum, PG.28.1396.19. 
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citation appears no sooner than two centuries later, by Theodore Studites.'^ 
The similitude of Studites’ parlance with that of Cassian's in regard to 
important instances of terminology is evident throughout my discussion. 
One would perhaps be apt to surmise that Studites (759-826) either took 
up the terms from a Greek translation of Cassian's work, or indeed such 
translations were in fact the product of his era. However, parallels show us 
that long before Studites wrote, Cassian's specific Greek text was already 
circulating and testified by writers such as John of Damascus (676—749), 
and Antiochus of Palestine (writing in the same milieu, indeed the same 
premises of the Great Laura, nearly 70 years after Cassian himself), not to 
mention the Apophthegmata. Besides, Theodore Studites held Cassian in 
the highest regard and there is nothing to suggest that this esteem was held 
for a Latin writer. It is certainly not chance that two of Theodore's 'beloved 
spiritual children’ were named ‘Cassian and Nilus", after the names of the 
great ascetic writers.!! What is more, in one of his major writings, Studites 
explicitly and by name mentions Cassian and his ideas." 

A reference in the Synaxarium of a monastery, which makes reference to 
‘reciting the apophthegms by the pious Poimen' (ἀνάγνωσις εἰς τὸ πατερικὸν 
τὰ ἀποφθέγματα τοῦ ὁσίου Ποιμένος) on the 27th day of August, mislead 
towards ascribing the collection to a certain 'Poimen'.? But this refers to 
reading the saying by this Poimen only. By the same token, the canon of 
readings of the ensuing day refers to ‘reading the apophthegms by the pious 
Moses’ (ἀνάγνωσις εἰς TO πατερικὸν τὰ ἀποφθέγματα τοῦ ὁσίου Μωυσέως).'“ 
Similar references came later still.' 

It is beyond my scope to engage in a detailed dating of the Apophtheg- 
mata. I will only give an example which is indicative of the collection being 
a late-sixth century one. 

Dorotheus of Gaza (or, abba Dorotheus, c. 510- died c. 565 or 620) was 
a Christian monk and abbot, younger than Cassian by one generation. He 
joined the monastery Abba Serid (or, Abba Seridos) near Gaza through the 


10 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 383. Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 198, p. 162a; Epistulae et 
Amphilochia, 187. 

11 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 178. 

1? Theodore Studites, Sermones Catecheseos Magnae, Catechesis 66, p. 186: οὐκ ὁρᾶτε ὅτι 
ταῦτα ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ Κασσιανῷ γέγραπται; 

13 Acta Monasterii Theotoci Euergetae, Synaxarium (Mar.—Aug.), Month 8, day 27. 

14 Op. cit. Month 8, day 28. 

15 Cf. Nicetas Stethatus (monk, Constantinople, eleventh cent.), Orationes, Oration 1.76. 
Eustathius of Thessaloniki (twelfth cent.), De Emendanda Vita Monachica, 143. Theoleptus of 
Philadelphia (bishop, thirteenth-fourteenth cent.), Orationes Monasticae, Oration 1, line 329. 
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influence of the elders Barsanuphius and John. In c. 540, he founded his own 
monastery nearby and became himself the abbot there. He wrote instruc- 
tions for monks of which a considerable number have survived and have 
been compiled as instructions on spiritual training, in the form of Letters 
and Sentences. He has been canonised a saint by both the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholic Church (St. Dorotheus the Hermit of Kemet). A 
characteristic shibboleth which he used is λόγος κατανυκτικός (‘an imposing 
expression or discourse, which causes compunction’).!° Although there is 
one casual attribution to John Chrysostom,” this came to be a distinct token 
of later Byzantine literature, and it is a portion transpiring in the Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum,’ which makes it impossible for the anthology to have been 
composed before the late sixth century.” It is likely that Dorotheus himself 
is the compiler of part of the Apophthegmata, aiming at an edifying synthe- 
sis of the Antiochene, Cappadocian, and Palestinian spirit. This example is 
all the more telling, since not many monastic figures ofthe narrative can be 
dated, nor can they be identified by means of other sources.” 

The anthology enjoyed currency among monks, yet references to this are 
as scarce as just cited. I would not be surprised if this compilation had its 
roots in the late sixth-century environment of Palestine, where monastic life 
flourished, yet leading monks were inspired by the authority and prestige of 
Egyptian hermits. This was in all probability an edifying collection mainly 
for those aspiring to pursue a monastic life in Palestine. References in 
Cassian's text show that he regarded the state of monastic affairs in his 
time as a grievous degeneration of the monastic ideal. Considering all the 
disputes and quarrels that took place in the region during his lifetime, such 
an opinion is reasonably justified. 


16 Dorotheus of Gaza, Epistulae i-xvi, 7.192: ἀνάγνωσις τῶν θείων γραφῶν συμβάλλεται μετὰ 
κατανυτυκῶν λογίων. 

17 John Chrysostom, In Acta Apostolorum (homiliae 1-55), PG.60.225.57—60. 

18 AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 10-16), 15.136. 

19 This expression κατανυκτικὸς λόγος has remained a token of mid-Byzantine and later 
style. It appears in the anonymous ninth-century biography, Vita Antonii Junioris, p. 203 
(λόγοις κατανυκτικοῖς), Nicolaus Catascepnus (twelfth cent.), Vita Sancti Cyrilli Phileotae, 
42.10 (τῶν κατανυκτικῶν λογίων). Damascenus Studites (sixteenth cent.), Thesaurus, Oration 
7 (κατανυκτικοὺς λόγους). 

30 Dorotheus' name (‘pious Dorotheus’) appears in a catalogue by John Oxites Patriarch 
of Antioch (1089-1100) listing distinguished authors of monastic texts. See supra. Besides, 
Dorotheus used the peculiar spelling κουκούλλια (‘hoods’), which transpires in Cassian (Cod. 
p. 9") and authors relevant to him. See chapter 3, p. 193 
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According to O. Chadwick, ‘there can be no question of the substantial 
authenticity of the Conferences'?' But he does not for a moment consider 
the possibility of two Cassians, even if certain points might call for such 
an assumption. For instance, when he comes upon Cassian’s reference to 
‘ancient fathers’, he feels he cannot take the designation literally: assuming 
Cassian to be a fifth-century figure, he has it that this ‘hermit life’ was too old 
‘not much more than a century ago'.? But monk Cassian the Sabaite wrote 
this because he was considering the hermit life from a sixth-century point 
of view. Hence, ‘ancient fathers’ is not simply ‘a term of high praise’, it also 
had real historical import, at least insofar as this pointed to the lone men of 
the desert, the pioneers of hermit life, such as Anthony, who is mentioned 
at some points. For Cassian actually wrote at least one century and a half 
after Anthony, and certainly he knew of his Life, which is currently (but not 
certainly) ascribed to Athanasius. 

Cassian’s ‘rules’ are in fact admonition, not dictated practice. He did not 
deal with sins (which was a western preoccupation, as the ‘seven deadly 
sins’ bespeak), but with dispositions giving rise to sin. This is why he levelled 
his ammunition against the source of sundry temptations. In the second 
epistle to Castor, Cassian stresses that the purpose of the ‘gospel-teaching’ 
is ‘to cut asunder the roots of sins rather than their fruits’.”* This is probably 
the reason why of all fathers he mentions only Basil of Caesarea, even 
though Basil was not at home with the Egyptian atmosphere. Cassian bans 
seclusion of hermits.” To live apart from all human beings is an abnormal 
and perverse desire, which not only obstructs accomplishment of virtue, 
but also conceals all weaknesses that lurk within a monk, cancelling any 
possibility for passions to be put to the test. Consequently, once temptation 
arises, boiling passions rush forth ‘like fierce horses’. 

It should be recalled that the Institutions refer to rules in Egypt and the 
East, namely Palestine; the latter is frequently forgotten and Cassian is rep- 
resented as having been fascinated by Egypt alone. The fact is, however, 
that he conversed with the spirit of Egypt while not discounting the pres- 
ence of the monastic ideal in Palestine, too. This is the lesson from the 
biographies of eminent monks, that was composed by Cyril of Scythopolis. 


21 Op. cit. p. 50. 

22 Op. cit. p. 51. 

?3 Cassian, Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 43": Τὰς ῥίζας γὰρ τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων ἐκκόπτειν 
παραγγέλλει ἡ εὐαγγελικὴ διδασκαλία, HEP τοὺς καρπούς. Further, op. cit. p. 44": Ὁ γὰρ σκοπὸς 
τοῦ Κυρίου τὴν ῥίζαν καὶ τὸν σπινθῆρα τῆς ὀργῆς ἀποκόπτειν πᾶσι τρόποις ἡμᾶς βούλεται. 

24 Cassian the Sabaite, op. cit. pp. 427—435; 46%—47". 
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It was knowledge of the rules governing monasteries that enabled him to 
set up a monastery in his homeland.” 

Reading Codex 573 we come upon an interesting instance.” Germanus is 
represented" to ask Serenus for advise as to the extent to which one could 
confess his sins to an elder, since there had been instances where elders 
severely reprimanded those who had made a confession. Germanus says 
that he knows of such incidents having taken place ‘in his own country’ (ἐν 
τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ χώρᾳ).35 Which is the country that Germanus declares to be ‘his 
own country? 

To answer this question, we should study the preceding pages.” Ger- 
manus clearly suggests that his (and Cassian's) experience of relevant events 
comes ‘from the region of Syria’. Cassian (through ‘Germanus’) relates ‘an 
incident’ which happened ‘in the region of Syria’ which he himself had wit- 
nessed (ἡμεῖς αὐτοὶ τοῦτο ἔγνωμεν τὸ συμβὰν ἐν τοῖς μέρεσι Συρίας). He actually 
refers to an incident that took place within a monastery: a ‘certain brother’ 
(ἀδελφός τις) made a confession to ‘one of the elders’ of this monastery 
(τινὶ τῶν ἐκεῖσε γερόντων). After the confession was complete, this ‘brother’ 
was faced with an indignant censor rather than a sympathetic spiritual and 
admonishing father. So 'Germanus' asks Serenus for advice, with regard to 
how open one should be during confession. Likewise, Germanus speaks tak- 
ing for granted that 'in his country' there are monasteries where sinners are 
proscribed and excluded from the Holy Communion. It should be empha- 
sised that a few lines earlier, the account by Serenus (in fact, Cassian him- 
self) is about the ‘situation in the desert and in monasteries’ (ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ 
καὶ τοῖς μοναστηρίοις),9 where he depicts a state of decay of monastic ethos 
(εἰς τοσαύτην χλιαρότητα θεωροῦμεν καταπεπτωκότας τινάς). Therefore, Ger- 
manus refers to the region of Antioch. 

It seems that, at the time of Cassian, bishops and priests abused their 
authority to exclude from communion all those whom they deemed sinners. 
To deal with this misuse of power, Justinian decreed that once ‘bishops 
and presbyters’ do so without good reason (which has to be demonstrated 


35 This is why I cannot endorse Chadwick’s assertion that ‘Cassian was a man of Egypt 
(p. 63). 

?6 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 96". 

2” Cassian, like Plato in his dialogues, never appears as an active (speaking) person in the 
manuscript. It is Germanus who asks the questions. 

28 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 96". 

29 See Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 74". 

30 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 95". 

31 Loc. cit. 
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explicitly by the ‘ecclesiastical canons’), they should be themselves excluded 
from communion by their ecclesiastical superiors.? The very expression 
τῆς δεσποτικῆς κοινωνίας (the Lord's Communion),? reveals that this is the 
region of Antioch. This suggests that Cassian was well-acquainted with 
the region of Antioch, or in the region of Syria in general. His native city 
Scythopolis was Syria after all, as already mentioned. Besides, the expres- 
sion δεσποτικὴ κοινωνία that is put on the lips of Germanus, is couched in 
Theodoret's own words.? No author other than Theodoret (who champi- 
oned the term δεσπότης for Christ) used this expression. The only parallel 
is Leontius, the presbyter of Constantinople, who did so once, but he was 
reproducing an instance from Theodoret. 

The spiritual framework of both the Institutes and the Conferences shares 
common ground with parallels in Evagrius. I have an explanation of this 
relation, along with the fact that we have close doctrinal parallels despite 
scarcity (yet not absence) of literary dependence. Cassian learned of Eva- 
grius in the monastery of Sabas from Leontius and the other (so-called 


32 Justinian, Novellae, p. 603: Πᾶσι δὲ τοῖς ἐπισκόποις καὶ πρεσβυτέροις ἀπαγορεύομεν ἀφορί- 
ζειν τινὰ τῆς ἁγίας κοινωνίας, πρὶν ἡ αἰτία δειχθῇ δι’ ἣν οἱ ἐκκλησιαστικοὶ κανόνες τοῦτο γενέσθαι 
κελεύουσιν. εἰ δέ τις παρὰ ταῦτα τῆς ἁγίας κοινωνίας τινὰ χωρίσει, ἐκεῖνος μὲν ὃς ἀδίκως ἀπὸ τῆς 
κοινωνίας ἐχωρίσθη λυομένου τοῦ χωρισμοῦ ὑπὸ τοῦ μείζονος ἱερέως τῆς ἁγίας ἀξιούσθω κοινωνίας, 
ὁ δὲ ἀδίκως τινὰ τῆς ἁγίας κοινωνίας χωρίσαι τολμήσας πᾶσι τρόποις ὑπὸ τοῦ ἱερέως ὑφ᾽ ὃν τέτα- 
χται χωρισθήσεται τῆς κοινωνίας ἐφ’ ὅσον χρόνον ἐκεῖνος συνίδοι, ἵνα ὅπερ ἀδίκως ἐποίησε δικαίως 
ὑπομείνγ. 

33 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 96". 

34 Theodoret, Historia Religiosa (Philotheus), Vita 2.11: Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἤκουσεν ὡς τῆς δεσποτικῆς 
ἀπορραγήσεται κοινωνίας εἰ μὴ τοῦτο συγχωρήσειεν. Epistulae: Collectio Sirmondiana (Epistu- 
lae 1-95), 83: ἅτε δὴ τῆς δεσποτικῆς ἀξιούμενος κοινωνίας. This epistle was included in the 
ACO, Concilium Universale Chalcedonense anno 451, 2,1,2, p. 48. Cf. Theodoret, Haereticarum 
Fabularum Compendium, PG.83.512.23: κοινωνία τῶν Δεσποτικῶν παθημάτων, καὶ μετουσία τῆς 
Δεσποτικῆς ἀναστάσεως. Cf. a parallel idea (though not actually in terms of δεσποτικὴ κοινω- 
vie) in Gregory of Nyssa, De Perfectione Christiana ad Olympium Monachum, v. 8,1, p. 207: εἶτα 
ἐν μέσῳ τῷ δεσποτικῷ στεφάνῳ διὰ τῆς τοῦ σώματος αὐτοῦ κοινωνίας. Also, in DT (lib. 2.8-27) 
(a work of Cassian spuriously ascribed {ο Didymus, as I argue in A Newly Discovered Greek 
Father, Appendix IT), PG.39.716.25: νῦν δὲ τὴν ἀθάνατον κοινωνίαν τοῦ σώματος καὶ αἵματος τοῦ 
δεσποτικοῦ. John Chrysostom, De Paenitentia (homiliae 1-9), PG.49.322.47: Ὁ δὲ τὸν Κύριον οὐκ 
ὢν ἄξιος ἰδεῖν, οὐδὲ τῆς κοινωνίας ἄξιός ἐστι τοῦ σώματος τοῦ δεσποτικοῦ. 

35 Leontius of Constantinople (presbyter, fifth-sixth cent. AD), In Penteconten (Homilia n), 
line 318: Ποῖος δὲ ἄνθραξ ἁμαρτίας ἀφίησιν, εἰ μὴ ἡ δεσποτικὴ κοινωνία; This is merely an echo 
from Theodoret, commis, 3: οὐ γυμνῇ τῇ χερὶ τῇ δὲ λαβίδι τὸν ἄνθρακα ἔλαβε καὶ τοῦτον ἐπιθὲν 
τῷ τοῦ προφήτου στόματι ἐμήνυσεν αὐτῷ τὴν τῆς ἁμαρτίας ἀπαλλαγήν. Προδιαγράφεται δὲ καὶ 
προδιατυποῦται διὰ τούτων ἡ τῶν ἡμετέρων ἀγαθῶν μετουσία, ἡ διὰ τοῦ δεσποτικοῦ σώματός τε καὶ 
αἵματος τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων ἀπαλλαγή. Pseudo-Theodoret (or Pseudo-Justin) QetR, p. 60: ὃν γὰρ 
ἐθεάσατο ὁ προφήτης ἄνθρακα τοῖς ἀκαθάρτοις αὐτοῦ χείλεσι προσαγόμενον εἰς κάθαρσιν ἀνομιῶν 
καὶ ἁμαρτιῶν, μήνυμα εἶχε τῆς δεσποτικῆς σαρκός, καθαριζούσης τὸ συνειδὸς τῶν ἐσθιόντων αὐτὴν 
ἀπὸ πάσης ἁμαρτίας. 
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‘Origenist’) monks. Since he had the gift of logos, as Cyril of Scythopolis tells 
us, he probably engaged in reading, while at the same time being taught 
by the erudite (presumed ‘Origenist’) monks, of whom Cyril of Scythopo- 
lis himself was so much afraid, lest he were himself persuaded and con- 
verted by their learnedness. It has been argued that Evagrius stands at the 
point of Christian history where eastern and western spirituality bifurcate.*° 
Henri Bremond accorded Cassian the title of ‘father of our literature of 
spirituality’. When Cassian wrote his book more than a hundred and forty 
years had elapsed since Evagrius had departed from this life. Meanwhile the 
milieu had changed. Once again O. Chadwick (although taking Cassian to be 
only twenty-five years after Evagrius and granting a personal acquaintance 
between Cassian and Evagrius) is right in his general considerations. The 
key ideas recur: the division in active life and contemplative life; the strug- 
gle against passions; the pursuit οΓἀπάθεια; the charity of a man who is free 
of passion; the gateway to gnosis; the stripping of the mind from mundane 
concerns during prayer. Most of the terminology occurs at the same points, 
with the same general significance. Yet the atmosphere feels different.” Had 
the learned English scholar arrived at the view sustained in the present anal- 
ysis, he could probably have made his formulations stronger, and certainly 
he would not have placed the emphasis on the Latin text ascribed to Cas- 
sian, but to the Greek. Cassian wrote the Institutes for those conducting an 
active life, and the Conferences for those pursuing contemplative specula- 
tion of the divine. For all that, the latter are also engaged in the 'virtuous 
life'?* In reality Cassian did not distinguish one kind of life from another: he 
saw them both as correlative and dependent upon each other, in the spirit 
Origen had once taught. 


56 O, Chadwick, op. cit. p. 92, citing S. Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico, Studia 
Anselmiana, Rome 1936; pp. 87-103. 

37 Op. cit. pp. 92-93. 

38 Op. cit. p. 93. 

39 In the thirteenth conference (XIII.12.7) there is an idea of Origen (Princ. III.2.4) approv- 
ing of the Pastor by Hermas advancing the idea of two angels, one good one bad, who accom- 
pany each man and watch over him. Nevertheless, when Prosper launched his attack on the 
Conferences and their author (Contra Collatorem, PL.51.215-276), he never addressed their 
author by name (‘the conferencer, as the title itself has it), who was apostrophised simply as 
the ‘Catholic doctor’ (Π.5). Besides, Prosper appears unaware of Conference XIII. O. Chad- 
wick (p. 129) made a strong case about Prosper not actually referring to this conference, 
which was published later. The fact is that certain willfully thinking scholars have taken 
Prosper's use of the word Collatio as a reference to John Cassian's Collationes Patrum. This 
is an extrapolation by no means supported by the text of Prosper, which relates to the Mas- 
silian anti-Augustinian controversy. The texts that have been fancifully presumed to contain 
references to 'Cassian and the monks of Saint Victor’ are the following: Epistola ad Rufinum 
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The student of Cassian’s text will immediately realise that he was all but 
the sort of a fanatic imposing unrealistic Neoplatonic hardship on monks. 
He denunciated absolute hermitism and narrow-minded superstitious self- 
confidence, which lacks discretion and tends to make divine providence 
a sort of sorcery serving a monk’s unrealistic (and sometimes ridiculous) 
aspirations ostensibly represented as sound faith to God. These texts written 
by an enlightened Aristotelist, which impel a modest monasticism far from 
excessive asceticism, were not received in the West. 

“This is not to say that Cassian’s ideas were completely ignored in the 
west. The theoretical aspects of his thought would continue to colour west- 
ern ascetic practice, transmitted in mitigated form through the works of his 
successors, legislators such as Eucherius and Benedict. As a result, Cassian's 
lasting contribution was not institutional reform or a new world order, but 
rather the injection of Evagrian teaching into the mainstream of western 
monastic thought. It was this aspect of his work, not his institutional reform, 
that earned Cassian his place among the great legislators of the western 
world”. 

However, it was not the case that ‘Cassian portrayed his Egyptian ascetics 
as unrepentant Origenists'." It was the real Cassian himself who was an 
Origenist, probably following his association with the real Leontius. And 
if I were to indulge in some cynicism as a supplement to R. Goodrich’s 
conclusion, all the West needed by means of the Cassian-mongering was 
the auctoritas vetustatis of the Eastern Patristic and monastic tradition, not 
Cassian’s ideas themselves. 


Abba Cassian and Posterity 


Cassian the Roman was a monk and presbyter at Laura of St. Sabas, the 
present day Mar-Saba. By contrast, we are told that John Cassian was a 
deacon ordained by John Chrysostom (and later a presbyter at Marseilles), 
a deacon who was honoured with conveying a letter to Pope Innocent,” 


(PL.51.77—90); Epistula ad Augustinum (preserved among the letters of Augustine as Epistula 
225). In addition, a letter by Hilary of Marseilles, Epistola ad Augustinum (letters of Augus- 
tine, Epistula 226). Cf. Columba Stewart, Cassian the Monk, Oxford, 1998, p. 20. However, like 
Prosper, all Hilary suggested was that a number of people opposed Augustine's views: he 
never identified either Cassian or any other leading ascetic figure with his rival faction. 

40 R, Goodrich, op. cit. p. 210. 

41 Loc. cit. 

43 Pope Innocent I, 402-417. John Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constantinople, 398—404. 
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along with ‘presbyter Germanus’, according to Palladius.* Given his alleged 
ordination by Chrysostom, it would have been natural for this Cassian to 
append the name JoAn (of the bishop who ordained him as a spiritual 
father) to his native name, which is a custom still alive in the East. In 
theory, therefore, a certain Cassian might have been called John Cassian. 
This should be the person that Chrysostom ordained a deacon who assumed 
the name of the Patriarch. The problem is that our sole source, namely 
Palladius, does not call Chrysostom's messenger so, as indeed no Greek 
source ever annexed the suffix John to Cassian. On the other hand, no Latin 
source styles Chrysostom's deacon Cassian Romanus. In the biography of 
Gennadius of Marseilles there is no John appended to Cassian, either. 

The Institutiones that were composed at the request of Castor have no 
title in Latin manuscripts, whereas in the Greek Codex 573 it does have one. 
Onthe other hand, whatis supposed to be Gennadius' of Marseilles text sim- 
ply lists the books that make it up. Others, including editor M. Petschenig, 
use a title taken from a phrase in the work,“ which sums up its structure: De 
Institutis Coenobiorum et de Octo Principalium Vitiorum Remedis Libri XII. 
The first part of the Latin, which comprises four sections, is dedicated to 
the function of monastic life in its essential moments: De Habitu Monacho- 
rum (I), de canonico ... orationum et psalmorum modo (II-III), De Institutis 
Renuntiantium (IV). Afterwards, he added a list of eight cardinal sins: glut- 
tony (greed, γαστριμαργία), fornication and carnal lust (πορνεία καὶ σαρκικὴ 
ἐπιθυμία), covetousness (avarice, φιλαργυρία), ira (anger, ὀργή), tristitia (de- 
jection, melancholy, λύπη), accidie (depressing boredom with the life of 
prayer and growing fatigue from the contemplation of God and observance 
of commandments, ἀκηδία), vainglory (vanity, κενοδοξία), superbia (pride 
ὑπερηφανία). The tract on the eight sinful dispositions is in fact a separate 
treatise and this is how it appears in the sixth-century Montecassino and 
Autum manuscripts. As a matter of fact, the Institutes were often regarded 
as made up of two separate treatises: (1) the Institutes of the Coenobia, con- 
taining Books I-IV; (2) On the Dispositions to Evil, comprising Books V-XII. 

However, Codex 573 has a plain title: this is the ‘Book of Rules of the coe- 
nobia in the East and in Egypt’ (Περὶ Διατυπώσεως καὶ Καν(όγνων τῶν κατὰ τὴν 
᾿Ανατολὴν καὶ Αἴγυπτον κοιν(ο)βίων), to be followed by the tract ‘On the Eight 


^5 Palladius, Dialogus de Vita Joannis Chrysostomi, p. 19. Sozomenus, HE, 8.26.8. Nicepho- 
rus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 13.32. ‘Cassian the deacon’ was the recipient of a letter by the 
fifth-century monk Isidore of Pelusium, Epistulae, 1523 (also, ‘to Cassian’), op. cit. 1488, apud 
Pierre Évieux, Isidore de Péluse, Lettres (1414-1700). 

34 The actual title is in fact cited by Photius. Appendix III. 
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Considerations [of evil]’ (Περὶ τῶν ἢ λογισμῶν) and then by three conferences. 
Cassian is styled ‘monk’ and ‘Roman’ (Κασσιανὸς Ῥωμαῖος), never John Cas- 
sian. 

Many scholars tend to associate the notion of ‘thoughts that are seductive 
to evil’ with Cassian, as if the topic were his own invention. However, 
the notion of the ‘eight dispositions to evil’ is not a discovery of Cassian. 
All he did was to furnish his own considerations on an ancient question 
perpetually besieging monks. The origin seems to have been Evagrius of 
Pontus along with Ephraem Syrus, with Socrates the historian following.“ 
Cassian simply produced his own considerations on an old issue. 

An excellent witness to Evagrius is Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus 
(thirteenth-fourteenth cent.), a hesychast monk who became Patriarch of 
Constantinople for one year (1397) as Callistus II. Setting out to write a 
short biography of Evagrius, he mentions the latter's book Practicus, which 
is also entitled Μοναχὸς ý περὶ Πρακτικῆς. Furthermore, we are informed that 
Evagrius wrote a book advising against ‘the tempting daemons’ (πρὸς τοὺς 
πειράζοντας δαίμονας), which ‘is divided into eight sections, in proportion to 
the eight dispositions’ to evil (ὀκτὼ δὲ διαιρεῖται τμήμασι, κατὰ τὸν ἀριθμὸν τῶν 
ὀκτὼ λογισμῶν).“1{ should be noticed that the expression τῶν ὀκτὼ λογισμῶν 
is precisely the same as the one in the title of Cassian’s work in the present 
Codex. 

By the same token, John Climacus argued that it was Gregory of Nazian- 
zus who had introduced the idea of classification of evil dispositions. Ac- 
cording to Gregory, these thoughts are actually seven, not eight: cenodoxia 
(κενοδοξία) and superbia (ὑπερηφανία) should not be counted as separate 
ones, since they entail each other; once one conquers cenodoxia (κενοδοξία), 
one can no longer be subject to superbia (ὑπερηφανία). John Climacus 
declares that he opts for this view of Gregory.” Later still, John of Damascus 
(c. 676—749), whose home was the monastery of St. Sabas, took the ‘eight 
dispositions to evil’ for granted. Likewise, a work was attributed to him 


45 Evagrius of Pontus, Practicus, 6.14 & 15.33 (Περὶ τῶν Ὀκτὼ Λογισμῶν). Ephraem Syrus, De 
Octo Cogitationibus, p. 295 (Περὶ τῶν Ὀκτὼ Λογισμῶν); likewise, p. 401. Socrates Scholasticus, 
HE, 4.23 (‘there are eight tempting daemons, each one corresponding to each of the eight 
dispositions to evil"). 

46 Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 11.42. 

47 John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, 948. Therefore, when Pope Gregory the Great reduced 
this number to seven, he did nothing actually new; to him the 'seven deadly sins' became 
pride, envy, anger, melancholy/accidie, avarice, greed, lust. 

48 John of Damascus, De Sacris Jejuniis, PG.95.77.10-11: ἐπὶ καθαιρέσει τῶν ἐπανισταμένων 
χατὰ τῆς ψυχῆς ὀκτὼ λογισμῶν. The editor notes in his preliminary admonitio that this is 
written in the spirit and argument of Cassian, Nilus, and other eminent ascetics. 
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(presumably by another Sabaite monk), which expounded an account of the 
issue, which is not different from the tradition preceding him. The author 
just spoke of ‘eight spirits of evil’ (Περὶ τῶν Ὀκτὼ τῆς Πονηρίας Πνευμάτων), 
instead of ‘eight dispositions’ (λογισμῶν). Definitely John of Damascus 
copied Cassian’s texts verbatim in his Sacra Parallela.*? 

Were one to investigate earlier times, one would come upon a strange 
text, of those styled ‘pseudepigrapha’ of the Old Testament. The text is hard 
to date: it might well have been written any time between the second cen- 
tury BC and third century aD. Number ‘eight’ in relation to sin is there. How- 
ever, the discourse is not about dispositions to evil, but ‘spirits of deception’ 
(περὶ τῶν ἑπτὰ πνευμάτων τῆς πλάνης) generated ‘against man’ (κατὰ τοῦ ἀν- 
θρώπου) by daemon Beliar. These in turn generate the ‘actions of the new 
way of life’ (τῶν ἔργων τοῦ νεωτερισμοῦ), which the author evidently loathes 
and regards as nothing short of decay. It is interesting that this text has an 
implicit Aristotelian sentiment considering virtue as the mean between two 
extremes and sin as indulgence in either of these extremes: all wicked action 
flowing from the ‘spirits of deception’ is in fact an immoderate exercise of 
functions that are otherwise natural to a human being. The author accord- 
ingly provides two lists of ‘spirits’. One is a catalogue of physical functions: 
1. The ‘spirit of life’ itself; 2. the ‘spirit of sight’; 3. the ‘spirit of hearing’; 4. 
‘the spirit of smell’; 5. the ‘spirit of speaking’; 6. the ‘spirit of taste’; 7. the 
‘spirit of natural reproduction and intercourse’, which involves lust and sin. 
Above them all, there is an ‘eighth spirit’, ‘the spirit of sleep’, which is in fact 
a certain ‘departure from one’s own nature’ and an ‘icon of death’ (ἔκστασις 
φύσεως καὶ εἰκὼν θανάτου). An ensuing catalogue is in effect the list of sins, 
which stem from ‘the spirit of deception getting involved (τούτοις συμμίγνυ- 
ται) with the foregoing spirits’. The list also involves ‘eight spirits’, which are 
not too different from Cassian’s evil dispositions: 1. lust (πορνεία); 2. greed 
(ἀπληστία); 3. conflict (μάχη); 4. complacency and sorcery (ἀρέσκεια καὶ pay- 
γανεία); 5. pride (ὑπερηφανία); 6. lie (ψεῦδος); 7. iniquity (ἀδικία); 8. sleep 
(ὕπνος), which is associated with ‘deception and false impression’ (πλάνῃ 
καὶ φαντασίᾳ). Of these, lust and pride are treated by Cassian, too; ‘conflict’ 
is not too different from Cassian's ‘anger’, whereas ‘complacency’ (ἀρέσκεια) 
is redolent of Cassian's ‘vainglory’ (κενοδοξία). That said, what is important 


39 Pseudo-John of Damascus, De Octo Spiritibus Nequitiae, PG.95.80f. 

50 Cf. Sacra Parallela. PG.96.25.34—28.6, quoting from Cassian's On Dejection Codex p. 45". 
See infra, and Appendix I. 

51 Testamenta XII Patriarcharum, 11-2. 
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is not particular sins, but the idea itself of pointing out and cataloguing the 
principal ones, as well as the coincidence of the catalogues comprising eight 
clauses. 

Therefore, to attribute this notion to Cassian in the first place is an exag- 
geration. The case is simply that after the Council of 553 and the condem- 
nation of the alleged Origenism, works by Evagrius were ascribed to other 
writers, with some predilection to attribute many of them to Nilus of Ancyra. 
One then should be cautious of reading the notion of ‘eight dispositions’ 
attached to Nilus, as for instance the Doctrina Patrum do (seventh-eighth 
cent.).? In this collection, the treatise ‘on eight dispositions’ is ascribed to 
Nilus, and Cassian's 'three discourses' (mentioned by Photius) are cited, too. 
What we also learn from this reference is that these three discourses by Cas- 
sian comprised 3300 verses." 

A contemporary of Cassian, namely, Stephanus Byzantius (sixth cen- 
tury), refers to a certain Cassian coming from Syria, who was 'a rhetor of 
the highest quality’ (ἄριστος ῥήτωρ)."' Cassian’s texts make it plain that he 
came from Syria, which is not incompatible with the testimony by Cyril of 
Scythopolis that Cassian came from Scythopolis, since in fact the city was 
part of the Koile Syria. Hence it was perfectly congruous to say that a native 
of Scythopolis was Palestinian as well as Syrian. Even the Hebrew language 
is styled ‘Syrian’ by some authors.** With respect to Veroia, however, I refrain 
from making a guess and prefer to leave the question moot. For Cyril of 
Scythopolis writes that Cassian joined the monastery ‘at a very early age’ 
(ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων), which could have hardly left time for Cassian to study 
and become a rhetor. ButI stop only just before making this assertion, since 
Cyril's remark that Cassian was κεκοσμημένος τῷ λόγῳ, might also well be 
taken in a literal sense, suggesting not only his moral and intellectual abil- 
ities, but also his eloquence, in tacit a contrario reference to Paul styling 


92 Cf. PG.79.1435-1472: Nilus, De Octo Vitiosis Cogitationibus (Περὶ τῶν ᾿Ὀκτὼ τῆς Kaxi- 
ας Λογισμῶν). This is a summary of the text in PG.28.845-906, where Cassian's works were 
spuriously attributed to Athanasius: Epistle I to Castor (De Canonicis Coenobiorum Constitu- 
tionibus), Epistula II to Castor (De Octo Malitate Cogitationibus). 

5 Doctrina Patrum, p. 242. 

54 Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica, p.161. During the sixth century, the term ῥήτωρ suggested 
a highly educated person, not just a rhetorician. 

55 Cf Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae, 13.355: ἐν Σκυθοπόλει τῆς κοίλης Συρίας. Stephanus 
Byzantius, Ethnica, pp. 578-579. Lemma Σκυθόπολις. Παλαιστίνης πόλις, ἢ Νύσσης κοίλης 
Συρίας Σκυθῶν πόλις, πρότερον Βαίσων λεγομένη ὑπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων. ὁ πολίτης Σκυθοπολίτης. 
On the name of Scythopolis, see infra, p. 236. 

56 See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix II. 

57 Supra chapter 1, pp. 79-80. 
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himself ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ (‘rude in speech’) in 2Cor. 11:6, as noted in the 
previous chapter. In any case, I cannot exclude the possibility of Cassian 
being one of the authors of whom John Oxites says were ‘mathematicians 
and philosophers of the world’ before they joined the monastic life." Since 
he says so, some of the names he cites must have been ones falling under 
the designations of ‘mathematician’ or ‘philosopher’. 

In the Sacra Parallela by John of Damascus, the Greek text dealing with 
ἀκηδία is unattributed, like all passages in this compendium. Parallel Latin 
translations, however, make things easy for the reader by ascribing the por- 
tions to their authors. Damascenus included two long passages from Cas- 
sian's On the Eight Dispositions to Evil and it is illuminating to notice that 
the Latin translation makes the attribution Cassiani abbat(is), De Cogita- 
tion(e) to a passage from Cassian’s account of accidie (the combined state 
of exhaustion, weariness of prayer and loss of hope, ἀκηδία), treated in the 
sixth section of his tract.? Certainly, De Cogitation(e) is not an accurate ren- 
dering as far as Cassian is concerned,” but the important point is the name 
of the author: Cassian is an ‘abba’; he is not John Cassian; neither is he a ‘dea- 
con’. Likewise, John of Damascus quotes the fifth section of Cassian’s work, 
which deals with ‘dejection’ (Av7y).° The indication by the Latin translator 
is Cassiani lib. ix: vid. t. II, operum S. Athanasii. In fact however this is not the 
‘ninth book’, but the ‘fifth’ one of Cassian, which the Greek text also indi- 
cates (πέµπτος ἡμῖν ἀγών). Again, the important point is that the author is 
identified as simply ‘Cassian’, not John Cassian'. Quite evidently, not only 
John of Damascus, but also his (later) translator in Latin was aware of who 
Cassian actually was.” He was ‘monk Cassian’, which is how he identified 
himself, both in the Council of Constantinople in 536 and in the header of 
Codex 573. Cassian was after all the abbot of the monastery of St. Sabas, 
where John of Damascus himself lived less than two centuries later (he died 
200 years after Cassian, viz. in 749) and the rich library was at hand, partic- 
ularly containing books by a former abbot of the same monastery. 

Greek literature knows of no John Cassian'. It knows only of 'abba Cas- 
sian’. Instances of this literature transpire in the work of Cyril ofScythopolis, 
in the compilation Apophthegmata Patrum, as well as in a series of sub- 


58 Supra, notes 45, 46. 

59 John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela, PG.95.1211-1212. 

6 Antiochus of Palestine used Cassian's passages in his De Cogitationibus (Περὶ Λογισμῶν). 
See Appendix I. 

61 Op. cit. PG.96.25-26. See Appendix I. 

62 Cf. an attribution to ‘abba Isaias’: abbatis Isaiae (op. cit. PG.96.371), Isaiae abbatis (op. 
cit. PG.96.420). 
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sequent authors. The texts attributed to ‘abba Cassian’ are elucidated by 
Codex 573 as to their identity: this is Cassian the Roman,® not John Cassian'. 
In the Apophthegmata Patrum simple stories told by Cassian stand along- 
side portions from his writings found in Codex 573. So far, the (implicit or 
explicit) claim is that the compilers (monks) of the Apophthegmata cared to 
produce Greek translations from Latin texts of a mediocre theologian from 
Marseilles, rather than quote freely from the familiar figure of Cassian of 
Scythopolis, the Greek monk of sixth-century Palestine. 

Had John Cassian’ actually written all the works allegedly cited by Gen- 
nadius of Marseilles, he should have been a renowned author. Still, Photius 
refers to ‘a certain Cassian’, of whom he actually knows nothing beyond the 
treatises he had in front of him. These treatises and discourses aside, Cas- 
sian's writings against Nestorius (supposedly at the request of archdeacon 
Leo, later the Pope) could have made it impossible for Photius not to be 
aware of this eminent author. ‘Eminent’ means that Nestorianism was not 
an affair of the past. As late as during the time of Photius, the empire was still 
paying the price ofthe political consequences that Monophysitism entailed 
in the East and Egypt. Therefore, Photius should have known that John Cas- 
sian was a person different from the author he was studying at the time. 
Even so, however, it is rather strange that Photius was not aware of Cassian 
the Roman, evidently because circumstances surrounding Photius' ordina- 
tion suggest that he was scarcely familiar with monks and monasticism. 

Other writers, however, mention Cassian in unusually laudatory terms 
and to some subsequent scholars Cassian was a personality to be admired. 
John Climacus (born before 579, died c. 649) refers to him as 'the great 
Cassian’ (τῷ μεγάλῳ Κασσιανῷ), who wrote the tract On Discretion. Cassian 
is mentioned as ‘the great Cassian’ (τὸν μέγαν Κασιανόν) and ‘the divine 
Cassian’ (τὸν θεῖον Kactovóv)*5 in the constitution of a monastery which 
was rebuilt in c. 1113. This twelfth-century manuscript (St. Petersburg Public 
Library), for the most part, contains extensive sections from Cassian's work, 
as those preserved in Codex 573. The two texts? are in effect identical, 
but the fact that the composer of this monastery-constitution (a certain 


83 See infra, section ‘Why was Cassian styled ‘Roman’ in later Byzantine literature?’ 
pp. 227 ff. 

64 Cf. portions from On Discretion in AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 1-9), 4.26; 5.4. From 
the Eight Dispositions to Evil in AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 1-9), 6.14. 

65 John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, 717 (PG.888.717): Καὶ τῷ μεγάλῳ Κασσιανῷ ἐν τῷ Περὶ 
Διακρίσεως πεφιλοσόφηται κάλλιστά τε καὶ ὑψηλότατα. 

86 Costitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 6, p. 16. 

87 See them side by side in Appendix I, pp. 417-427. 
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monk called John) drew extensively on Cassian has not been noticed.® The 
precise location of this monastery cannot be determined with certainty. It 
has been surmised that it was near the Asiatic shore of Bosporus, close to 
the entrance of the Black 564.55 This monastic document mentions Cassian 
with the respect befitting an ancient father, which it also does for John 
Climacus.” One should notice that the author of the constitution puts 
headers of his own in Cassian’s text which he quotes, in order to make it easy 
to follow. At a certain point, where Cassian describes the ‘steps’ that amonk 
should take, so that he would attain to perfection gradually, the author of 
the constitution uses the term κλῖμαξ πνευματικῆς ἀναβάσεως ("ladder for 
spiritual ascent’). If we take into account that John Climacus held Cassian 
in the highest regard and mentions him by name, it is plausible to assume 
that when John entitled his own work Climax it was Cassian who was the 
source of his inspiration.” 

Nicon of Montenegro (or, of Raithus, eleventh-twelfth century) styles 
Cassian a ‘saint’ (6 ἅγιος Κασσιανός) and considers Cassian's Institutes to 
be as authoritative as those of Basil of Caesarea (ὁ μέγας Βασίλειος ἐν τοῖς 
᾿Ασκητικοῖς αὐτοῦ). Cassian is to Nicon a major authority to draw on over 
and again.” It should be emphasised that Cassian was known to Nicon, who 
mentions him respectfully, as shown in Appendix II. No Greek author did 
ever have any inkling of John Cassian, which is a composite name unknown 
to the East. Cyril of Scythopolis and the Apophthegmata alike know only 
of ‘abba Cassian’. Besides, Cassian is styled ‘great’, ‘saint’, ‘divine’, óctoc, not 
for any vast bulk of works supposed to have been recounted by Gennadius 
of Marseilles, but only for his work on the Eight Dispositions to Evil, for 


68 In a relatively recent edition of this text in English, a mere brief point where Cassian 
is mentioned by name (from the Apophthegmata, quoted infra) was noticed, only because 
Cassian is therein mentioned by name. Although reference is made to Cassian, the editors 
infelicitously made it [John] Cassian. Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, p. 892. 

6° Raymond Janin, La geographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, vol. 2: Les eglises et 
les monastéres des grands centres byzantins, Paris, 1975, pp. 7-8. 

70 Costitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 9, p. 21: καθὰ που περὶ τούτου φησὶν ὁ τῆς 
Κλίμακος ὑποφήτης. 14, p. 26: φησὶ γὰρ ὁ τῆς Κλίμακος. 

7! Costitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 8, p. 19 (title): Ἑτέρα κλῖμαξ πνευματικῆς 
ἀναβάσεως. See full text in Appendix I. 

72 Nicon of Montenegro, (or, Nicon of Raithus, or, Nicon of Sinai), Canonarium vel Typicon, 
p. 50; also, on p. 55. 

73 Op. cit. pp. 53: 6 ἅγιος Κασσιανός. Cassian is one ‘of the ancient Fathers’ (τῶν ἀρχαίων 
πατέρων, καθὼς τοῦ ἁγίου Κασσιανοῦ τοῖς συγγράμμασι), p. 54. See Nicon's portions mentioning 
Cassian in Appendix II. 
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his Rules for ordering monasteries, and for his discourse On Discretion.” 
Since he was also the founder of at least one monastery, he would also have 
been expected to be interested in the rules which govern life in a monastic 
community. 

Cassian spent almost all of his life as a monk in Palestine. I should 
have thought then that concerns about daemons and considerations of 
daemonological temptations are for those who made the desert their home, 
not for occasional visitors, nor for messengers of patriarchal letters from one 
imperial capital to another. The contents of Codex 573 suggest that they all 
relate to daemonological concerns, a typical characteristic of monks living 
in the wilderness and perpetually feeling the temptations occasioned by 
daemons acting beside and against them. 


The Anchorites 


In the collection Apophthegmata Patrum,” ‘abba Cassian’ reports his trav- 
els to Egypt with 'saint Germanus'. Although Germanus and Cassian are 
argued to have visited Egypt, what is clearly said is that they disembarked 
at Thennesus near the eastern mouth of Nile, in Panephysis. Their move- 
ments thereafter are surrounded by obscurity. The presumed itinerary of 
John Cassian in Egypt is simply a product of imagination in the absence of 
any evidence. The facts about this stay in Egypt are scanty and the narra- 
tive appears certain only about visit to Panephysis and Scetis with Cellia, 
acquaintance with Paphnutius, a name pointing to many different monks 
and to a famous ‘ancient bishop’. But this monk-bishop, whose right eye had 
been extracted by Maximian, had died in 310. How could either of the two 
Cassians have possibly interviewed him? Paphnutius was also the name of 
a monk from Athens, who had settled in Rome, before he went to the East." 

There is no information of how long Cassian stayed in Egypt. The 'seven 
years' of his first visit to Egypt (followed by a supposed second one) is a sym- 
bol rather than historical information. Palladius refers to ‘deacon Cassian' 
along with ‘presbyter Germanus", but no mention is made of ‘monk Cas- 
sian' as he has always been known in the East. Likewise, Pope Innocent in 


74 My research has resulted in the conclusion that Cassian is the author of other works, 
too, which posterity spuriously attributed to renown Christian authors of old. 

% AP (collectio alphabetica), p. 244. 

"6 Vita Lazari in Monte Galesio, pp. 520—528. 

77 Palladius, Dialogus de Vita Joannis Chrysostomi, p. 19. 
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his letter replying to the letter by Chrysostom, which Germanus and Cassian 
had handed over to him from Constantinople, mentions ‘deacon Cassian’, 
not ‘monk’. There is no Greek reference to John Cassian’ whatsoever. His 
identification with Cassian the Scythian, who is asserted to have written in 
Latin between 420 and 430 is simply an untenable myth. 

Probably the name of Germanus is a point that has created confusion 
between the two Cassians, the fifth-century Scythian and the sixth-century 
monk of Scythopolis in Palestine, which resulted in one being eclipsed by 
the other. A closer look at this text, however, reveals that the story about 
‘abba Cassian’ actually refers to the sixth-century Cassian the Roman.” As 
it stands, the reference to Germanus is only a source of confusion, which, 
however, can be cleared through further study. 

Cassian recounts his experience of a certain abba John, who was ‘the 
hegoumen of a great coenobium (ὁ ἀββᾶς Ἰωάννης ἄνθρωπος κοινοβίου µεγά- 
λου ἡγούμενος). The text goes on with recounting the last moments of the 
dying abba John. There is a portrayal of the old man surrounded by his 
brethren, who beg for a few words from him, ‘as a kind of legacy’ (ἀξιοῦντες 
λόγον τινὰ σύντομον και σωτήριον ἐν κλήρου τάξει καταλιπεῖν αὐτοῖς), so as to 
become ‘perfect in Christ’ (ἐπιβῆναι τῆς ἐν Χριστῷ τελειότητος). This John 
actually did.*! 

The succinct narrative is of course only a quick glimpse at the last mo- 
ments ofJohn. But we have the same picture recounted by Cyril of Scythopo- 
lis. He describes a man, the ‘anchorite John’ (τὸν ἀναχωρητὴν Ἰωάννην), who 
was Greek and a genuinely divine character. He was one of the ‘anchorites 
and shepherds’ who used to visit Sabas in the very early years, when he 
was living on his own, in the monastery he had founded in the wilder- 
ness. This man is already ‘saint John’ to Cyril.? He ‘was endowed with the 
gift of prophecy’ (προφητικὸν δὲ χάρισμα κεκτημένον) and was appointed 
hegoumen of the New Laura by Sabas himself. Cyril then comes to relat- 
ing the last moments of John before dying: the picture is quite the same as 
the foregoing one in the AP. His brethren were sitting around John, who 


78 Sozomenus, HE, 8.26.8: διὰ Γερμανοῦ τοῦ πρεσβυτέρου καὶ Κασσιανοῦ τοῦ διακόνου. 
Ο. Chadwick’s reference (op. cit. p. 9, n. 1) that Sozomenus represents Cassian by the name 
John is incorrect. 

79 See also, Chapter 3: ‘A sixth-century writer’. 

80 AP (collectio alphabetica), p. 244; AP (collectio systematica), 1.15. 

8! Loc. cit. 

82 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 99: πλεῖστοι τοίνυν τῶν διεσπαρμένων ἀναχωρητῶν καὶ 
τῶν βοσκῶν ἐλθόντες συνέμενον αὐτῷ, ἐν οἷς ἦσαν ὅτε ἐν ἁγίοις Ἰωάννης ὁ τῆς Νέας λαύρας ὕστερον 
ἡγησάμενος. 
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prophesied all the events that were to follow in the Laura after his death. 
Cyril speaks of him in utter admiration and respect, as a man through 
whom God was giving ‘signs’ to his people (καὶ σημειοφόρος ἀναδειχθείς).55 
This divine John was the abbot of the New Laura for seven years and this 
event transpired in the year 514. At that time Cassian must have been nearly 
40 years old.** This squares with the testimony by Cyril that all those who 
surrounded John shortly before he died were the senior members of the 
monastery (τῶν ἀρχηγῶν τῆς συνοδίας πρὸς αὐτὸν καθεζομένων), one of whom 
was Cassian, according to his own narrative.* Therefore, the foregoing story 
of the AP, which is attributed to 'abba Cassian' referring to 'abba John, who 
was a hegoumen of a great coenobium’, points to John the abbot of the New 
Laura. 

Following the death of John, at the advice of Sabas, ‘the fathers’ of the 
New Laura appointed a certain Paul to be abbot. He was ‘a simple-minded 
man of Roman extraction, with no property of his own, who was illustrious 
in respect of his virtues’. This Paul remained in the post against his will, 
for six months only. Upon that time and since he could not stand the 
responsibilities of office, he fled the monastery and went to another one 
in Arabia, where he eventually died.** This was shortly before 514, the year 
when his successor Agapetus was appointed to office and expelled the four 
Origenists, namely, Nonnus, Leontius, Domitian, and Theodore Askidas. 

Cassian makes pretty much of such stories of monks fleeing their monas- 
tery out of humility. He relates the story of abba Pinufius, who was abbot 
of a monastery near the town of Panepho in Egypt. He left his coenobium 
in secret to reach Thebais, where he joined the coenobium of Tebenessus, 
after he had spent some time entreating the abbot's consent to his admis- 
sion. Since he was an old man, he was appointed assistant to the gardener 
and managed to remain there for three years without his identity being 
revealed, until he was fortuitously discovered by one of his spiritual chil- 
dren who had happened to call at that coenobium. Everybody tried hard 
to persuade him to return to his monastery, which he did reluctantly, only 
to flee it once again, this time not to Thebais, but even farther, to a foreign 
country, namely Palestine, near the Cave of the Nativity, ‘where I myself, 


53 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 124. 

84 According to the testimony by Cyril, Cassian died in 548 (‘sixteen years after the death 
of Sabas’). The context of his death and burial suggests that he died pretty old. If we assume 
that he lived for 75 years, by the time of John's death he would have been around 45. This 
makes him nearly 60-year old man at the time when he participated in the synod of 536. 

85 AP (collectio alphabetica), p. 244; AP (collectio systematica), 1.15. 

86 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 124. 
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Cassian says, ‘happen to live currently'.' He was discovered by his pupils 
once again, who almost forced him back to his monastery in Egypt. 

Such stories certainly do not lack real historicity. Cassian, however, draws 
on them only to adumbrate an emblematic monastic ethos. His Institutions 
are concluded bya long discourse, which this holy man Pinufius is supposed 
to have delivered to a novice in Egypt, in the presence of Cassian himself, 
who supposedly happened to be there in order to visit this pious father. 
The situation of monasteries that Cassian describes through the mouth of 
Pinufius is sheer nightmare for any novice wishing to denunciate the world. 
The staged address by the abbot to the novice, who was just admitted to 
the monastery, is telling. The abbot warns the newcomer of his human 
environment within the monastery itself: the new brother should observe 
the example 'not of the many of his cohabiting monks, but only of a few 
of them’. The novice is virtually warned that he has entered a hell rather 
than a place of holiness. The ‘exemplary’ to the new member should be 
‘only a few of the brothers who lived there, not the majority of them, who 
lived in recklessness and indolence’ (ὑποδείγματά σοι πρὸς μίμησιν ἔστωσαν 
ὀλίγοι τῶν συμμεν(όγντων ἀδελφοί, μὴ οἱ MAElous).*° For the majority of them 
conduct themselves in a ‘careless and indolent manner’ (ἀμελέστερόν τε καὶ 
ῥᾳθυμότερον ζῶντες). Furthermore, he warns the new monk that he is going 
to see abominable things happening within this monastery, yet the novice is 
urged to persist in magnanimity, which should be taken into counsel against 
avarice, pride, and impertinence. The way to maintain composure amidst 
squalor and dignity amidst ignominy, is to make himself ‘blind’ and ‘deaf 
to this state of decay (Ὅσα τοίνυν βλέπεις ἀλλότρια οἰκοδομῆς καὶ ὠφελείας, 
ὡς τυφλὸς yevod).°° He should make himself like David, who had said amidst 
his enemies, ‘But I, as a deaf man, heard not, and I was a dumb man that 
openeth not his mouth. Thus I was as a man that heareth not, and in whose 
mouth there is no reproof. ‘It is necessary for you to observe these words of 
David while you are with the congregation of the brethren’, the abbot warns 


87 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, pp. 14-14. 

88 Op. cit. p. 20". This section of this work must have been inspiring, as well as shocking, 
to those pursuing monastic life. I found this portion also in Codex 583, at the monastery of 
Metamorphosis, Meteora, under the heading ‘By abba Cassian on Humility and Obedience’ 
(Ἀββᾶ Κασσιανοῦ περὶ ταπεινοφροσύνης καὶ ὑποταγῆς) (Codex 583, folia 129—132"). 

89 Cassian the Sabaite, op. cit. p. 20": ὑποδείγματά σοι πρὸς plijuna ἔστωσαν ὀλίγοι τῶν 
συμμεν(όγντων ἀδελφοί, μὴ (ol) πλείους καὶ ἀμελέστερόν τε καὶ ῥᾳθυμότερον ζῶντες. 

90 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 20". 
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the novice.” Furthermore, ‘Do not imitate those who are unfaithful, disobe- 
dient, presumptuous, abusive, scum; but overlook them all, as if you were a 
deaf man. If one offers you censure, or shame, or abuse, be immovable as if 
you were muzzled and mute’.” In this way, Cassian's narrative becomes not 
only vigourous, but also sublime and imposing. 

If historical truth should be investigated in these narratives by Cassian, 
the model is surely there and it is not difficult to identify real persons. As a 
matter of fact, his model was monk Cyriacus (447—557), a legendary pious 
man and much older contemporary of Cassian, who though outlived Cas- 
sian himself by nine years. At the monastery of Souka, where Cyriacus had 
settled, they used to admit monks entering as beginners. Saint Cyriacus was 
so received, humbly toiling in regular monastic obedience. After several 
years, monk Cyriacus was ordained priest and was made canonarch (service 
canon arranger) and served in obedience for 18 years. He spent thirty years 
at the monastery of monk Chariton. Upon the eightieth year of his life, Cyr- 
iacus fled to the hidden Sousakim, where two dried rivers passed by. Seven 
years after his fleeing, his brethren of the Souka monastery came asking him 
for spiritual help, which they indeed received for practical improvement out 
of their plight. They begged the old man to return to the monastery, which 
Cyriacus did and settled in the cave where Chariton had once lived. At the 
age of ninety-nine, Cyriacus went off again to Sousakim along with his pupil 
John. This period is full of legendary stories about the anchorite saving peo- 
ple from lions, or causing rain to fall. This was in 546—547, at the time when 
Cyril was writing his stories about ‘the pious fathers at the Scetis' and Cas- 
sian was the abbot of Souka. Cyriacus lived 109 years and Cassian did not live 
to see him return to the cave of Chariton, where he spent the last two years 
of his life. Before his death, Cyriacus summoned his brethren and blessed 
them all, which is an image which writers such as Cyril of Scythopolis loved 
to recount, and so did later narratives such as the AP, as we saw a moment 
ago. 

This model of a monk of high spirituality, who wishes always to make a 
new start and become a novice in another monastery among monks that 
do not know who he actually is, plays an important role in Cassian's text. 
Whether real or imagined, all leading monks in Cassian's dialogues are 


9?! Psalm 37:14-15. op. cit. p. 20: ταῦτα ἃ εἶπεν ὁ Δαυῖδ ἀναγκαῖά σοι πρὸς παραφυλακὴν ἐν τῇ 
συνοδίᾳ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἔστωσαν. 

92 ΟΡ. cit. 20": Καὶ μὴ μιμήσ(γ) τούτους, ὅσοι ἄπιστοι, καὶ ἀνήκοοι, καὶ προπετεῖς, καὶ ὑβρισταί, 
καὶ συρφετοὶ τυγχάνουσιν, ἀλλ’ ὡς κ(ω) φὸς καὶ μὴ ἀκούων ταῦτα παραπέμπου. 
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probably only the personage of a specific character, namely Cyriacus. Cas- 
sian has him in mind as an anchorite who, amidst a state of monastic decay 
and quarrel, was the true heir to an ancient ethos, which carried through the 
sixth century, despite all setbacks in the morality of the monasteries of the 
time. There are nevertheless other models, too. In 513 the elders of the New 
Laura, on advice by Sabas, appointed as hegoumen a certain Paul, of Roman 
descent as already mentioned. He served in this post against his will for six 
months, and then fled to Arabia, to end up in another coenobium.” Against 
the surrounding reality, Cassian favours the model of a senior figure fleeing 
his monastery to go to another one as an unknown novice. The anecdote 
that Cassian himself relates (this time staging 'abba Pinufius' while having 
in mind monk Paul) is in effect the same story.” 

Cassian describes this reality at another point, too, dealing with the 'situ- 
ation in the desert and in monasteries’ (ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ καὶ τοῖς µοναστηρίοις).5 

“We see that some of them have fallen into a sluggish condition (εἰς 
τοσαύτην χλιαρότητα θεωροῦμεν καταπεπτωκότας τινάς)”. Instead of exhort- 
ing them to great feats, the elders have to coax them by excessively gentle 
admonition not to forsake the monastery, out of fear that they should be 
seduced to grosser and more destructive vices, ifthey wander and gad about. 
Actually, the elders deemed it to be a great accomplishment if these monks 
were persuaded to endure staying in the desert and the monasteries, despite 
their indolence and inertia."* 

For all the different names of his heroes, there is one ethos emerging 
out of the narrative; and for all the posited ancientness of these coenobites, 
Cassian had seen this ethos alive, active, inspiring, in such monks as Cyri- 
acus, his venerated companion. The sixth-century monk was the surviving 
synecdoche ofthe old morality, which reassured that the ancient ethos was 
still alive, hence hope was alive, too, despite all predicaments surround- 
ing a disheartening reality in the sixth-century monasteries of Palestine. 
Cassian's style is somehow reminiscent of Thucydides representing Pericles 
reciting the Epitaphius oration. Amidst destruction, plague, and extensive 
death during the first year of the Peloponnesian War, the politician chose 
to exalt the virtues of Athenian democracy; indeed he chose to portray a 
state of affairs which was sheer inspiration despite surrounding ruins. Cas- 
sian's sole difference from such an attitude is that at some points he does 
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3 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 124. 


^ Cassian the Sabaite, Const, pp. 127-15". 
*5 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 95". 
% Loe. cit. 
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not try to mask his feelings at the decay of everyday monastic life, which he 
himself experienced during his life. Therefore, he describes a situation in the 
monasteries of the environment he would have lived in, yet he abandoned it 
in order to join the Akoimetoi at Constantinople. Accordingly, he describes 
a state of decay of the monastic ethos. The monks ‘of our monasteries’, he 
says, ‘exhibit neither obedience nor humility’. Even those who had joined 
and spent only the first few months in monastic life were less obedient and 
less humble than the very old and white-haired monks, who had spent an 
entire life pursuing the monastic ideal within the same institution.” Cas- 
sian in fact outlines a sixth-century state of decay at the Laura of Sabas and 
the surrounding region, where anarchy, controversy, and turbulence was 
the rule rather than the exception. It is certainly not a coincidence that he 
chose to be away from the region during the years 533-539, and away from 
the Laura of Sabas during 539—547, which he spent as abbot of the monastery 
of Souka, until he returned to the Laura as abbot in October 547. 

A person that Cassian much admired was abba Serenus. In Codex 573, 
there are two texts entitled ‘Contribution by abba Serenus’ (Συνεισφορὰ 
ἀββᾶ Σερήνου). This monk is attested not only by Cassian, but also by 
the AP. This text informs us that a friend and companion (συμφωνητής) of 
abba Serenus was abba Job.” We can determine the time of this ascetic 
through a later author: John of Damascus records an epistle written by 
‘the blessed monk and presbyter John, to the archimandrite Jordan on the 
trisaghion hymn’.!° We know that the dispute about this hymn was raging 
at the climax of the Monophysite quarrel. In this epistle, certain names 
are mentioned as contemporary with presbyter John, among which abba 
Job is included (so are abba Sergius and abba Anastasius, the abbot of the 
St. Euthymius monastery). Since John, the author of the letter to Jordan, 
styles this abba Anastasius ‘our most holy father Anastasius’ (6 ἱερώτατος 
ἡμῶν πατὴρ ὁ κῦρις ἀββᾶς ᾿Αναστάσιος), it turns out that John was a monk 
of the monastery of St. Euthymius, where Anastasius was the abbot. What 
is certain is that abba Job was a person living at that period of the sixth 
century, although a much older contemporary. For we come across this 
archimandrite Jordan (not otherwise attested) being present in the Local 


97 Cassian the Roman, Const, p. 3”: Τοσαύτη γὰρ παρ’ αὐτοῖς ἡ τε ὑπακοὴ καὶ ταπείνωσις 
x E(t) γήρως, ὅση οὐκ ἂν εὑρεθείη οὐδὲ κατὰ (τὸν) πρῶτον ἐνιαυτὸν τοῖς ἀποτασσομένοις ἐν τοῖς 
καθ’ ἡμᾶς μοναστηρίοις. 

98 Codex 573, pp. 80'—100": Συνεισφορὰ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Σερήνου πρώτη. 101'-118": Συνεισφορὰ τοῦ 
ἀββᾶ Σερήνου περὶ τῆς παναρέτου. 

*9 AP (collectio alphabetica), p. 417: ὁ ἀββᾶς Ἰώβ, ὁ συμφωνητὴς αὐτοῦ καὶ μέγας ἀσκητής. 

100 John of Damascus, Epistula de Hymno Trisagio, 1f. 
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Council of Constantinople, in 536, where Cassian was present, too. Jordan 
signs as ‘presbyter and archimandrite of the monastery of St. Mary, near St. 
Luke’.!” It turns out, therefore, that abba Serenus, abba Job, and presbyter- 
archimandrite Jordan were all contemporaries and lived during the first half 
of the sixth century, which means that they all were coeval with Cassian. 
This explains his references to abba Serenus. 

Unknown to Photius though he was, Serenus was a 'saint' known to the 
Coptic and Monophysite community of both Egypt and Syria in the sixth 
century. There are some papyri which record invocations by Christians 
overwhelmed by superstition, anxiety, and fear. The collection has clear 
indications placing these people in the region of Monophysite Egypt.'? 
In one of them, a certain worshipper prays for a girl (called Ioannia) to 
be released from fever: prayers are addressed to Theotokos Mary, to 'the 
glorious archangels’, to saint John the Evangelist who is styled θεολόγος, and 
then to ‘St. Serenus, St. Philoxenus, St. Victor, and St. Justus’.!° St. Philoxenus 
of Mabbug, who died in 523, was the companion of Severus of Antioch in 
the Monophysite conflict, and his name also shows in invocations which 
appear under the Monophysite acronym XMT.!* Furthermore, ‘St. Serenus’ 
is appealed to immediately after the name of Jesus Christ. It is in the name 
of Christ and St. Serenus that the worshipper 'Siluanus, the son of Sarapion' 
makes his invocation, which is concluded with Siluanus entreating 'St. 
Serenus’ to mediate for his prayer to be responded." These invocations are 
evidently no earlier than the mid-sixth century and the association of the 
names of Philoxenus and Serenus could provide some ground, though not 
actually proof, to surmise that they were contemporaries. 

Who was abba Sergius that is also mentioned therein? According to 
Cyril of Scythopolis, he was the head of the Cave (Σπήλαιον) of St. Sabas.1% 


101 ACO, op. cit. Tome 3, p. 71. 

102 Cf the repeated acronym XMT, which I discuss elsewhere. Magica, Papyri Magicae 
(fragmenta Christiana), 3; 8a, or the name for the month March, which is Φαμενώθ (op. cit. 
1). In op. cit. 4, the person who makes the invocation makes the particular reference that 
'according to the gospel of Matthew', the various instances of healing by Jesus had been 
renown ‘all over Syria’. In op. cit. 5c, the saint who is invoked is St. Mercurius, who is a Coptic 
saint. 

103 Op.cit. 5b. 

104 Op. cit. δα: + XMT + XMT + XMT 1; 8b: ‘The God of Saint Philoxenus, who is our 
patron [saint]’ (6 θεὸς τοῦ προστάτου ἡμῶν ἁγίου Φιλοξένου). Further, op. cit. 24, the prayer 
is addressed only to ‘God pantocrator' and to ‘you, saint Philoxenus, who are my guardian’ 
(Δέσποτά µου, Θεὲ παντοκράτορ, καὶ ἅγιε Φιλόξενε, προστάτα µου). 

105 Op. cit. ο. 

106 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Joannis Hesychastae, p. 218. 
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Besides, a testimony by the same chronicler reveals that John the Eunuch, 
at that time a monk of the convent of Martyrius, was made by Theodore 
Askidas abbot of the New Church, upon the return of the monks under 
Nonnus and Leontius to the New Laura.'” 

John Moschus recounts that abba Appolos was an older contemporary of 
abba John the Eunuch, who had visited Appolos' coenobium at Thebais in 
Egypt.'5 This means that abba Appolos was a mid-sixth century figure, too. 
John Moschus has some vivid stories to relate about the brutality ofthe tribe 
called Μάζικες, who had killed many monks and taken others to captivity. 
It is important to note that Moschus relates stories out of discussions with 
monks during the late sixth century. These monks recount their experience 
from youth, which dates these stories back to the early sixth century. By 
placing a certain conversation, in which stories about the killings by the 
Mazikes in ‘the beginnings of Tiberius’ reign’!° are recounted, Moschus 
actually dates his story to c. 575, since Tiberius II Constantine was emperor 
during 578—582. 

Moschus also relates other stories involving monks who spoke to him 
about their personal sojourn at the Scetis during the early sixth century.'"! 
One of them was abba Irenaeus." His account is important, since he was 
present at the Scetis when ‘barbarians’ (as both Irenaeus himself and 
Moschus at other points!? style the Mazikes) assaulted the place. Irenaeus 
says that he left Scetis immediately after the assault by ‘the barbarians’, 
which was naturally an extremely shocking experience for all the monas- 
tic community in Egypt and beyond." This means that the assault against 
the Scetis took place in the early sixth century. Since this incident is the 
one for which the Mazikes are known as a fierce and brutal tribe, it is plau- 
sible that Cassian's description of them as ‘the most wild among the wild 


107 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 193. 

108 John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 184, p. 3057. He also recounts that he had visited John 
the Eunuch in his monastery in Alexandria. op. cit. 184, p. 3057. 

109 John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 112, p. 2976. 

110 Op. cit. 112, p. 2976: ἐν ἀρχαῖς Τιβερίου καὶ πιστοτάτου Καίσαρος ἀνήλθομεν εἰς τὴν Ὥασιν, 
ἐν f| γενόμενοι ἐθεασάμεθα τὸν μέγαν κατὰ Θεὸν μοναχόν. 

111 Cf op. cit. p. 2977: abba John of Petra relates his years of youth as the Scetis: Ὅτε ἤμην 
ἐν τῇ Σχήτει ἐν τῇ νεότητί µου. Which means that John of Petra was there during the early sixth 
century. 

113 ΟΡ. cit. 55, p. 2909. 

113 ΟΡ. cit. 112, pp. 2976-2977 Ê. 

114 Irenaeus says this (op. cit. 55, p. 2909): Ὅτε ἦλθον βάρβαροι εἰς τὴν σκῆτιν ἀνεχώρησα καὶ 
ἦλθον εἰς τὰ μέρη τῆς Γάζης καὶ ἔλαβόν μοι κελλίον εἰς λαύραν. 
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tribes',!* is drawn from this experience of the monks, that is, from a sixth- 
century experience. 

The narrative of AP, although intending to communicate ascetic mes- 
sages rather than dates, can in fact afford some historical information once 
combined with reports by other chroniclers such as Cyril of Scythopolis. For 
instance, the reference to John the Eunuch by Cyril makes it easy to ascer- 
tain who this ‘abba John’ was, of whom we read that ‘he was an abbot of 
a monastery of monks’.!!° Likewise, when ‘abba Moses’ recounts instances 
of discussions with abba Serapion,"” this can place abba Isidore in the last 
quarter of the fifth century." He was one of the ‘ancient fathers’, about 
whom I will discuss in a moment. In like manner, sayings by John the 
Eunuch followed by narration by Cassian about conversations with abba 
Moses fit neatly with the same context, adding abba Apollos to this."° On 
the other hand, there is nothing to allow that this Moses is the same person 
as the one called ‘Moses the Ethiopian’, whose life Palladius includes in his 
history.!” Mere coincidence of name (indeed a glorious one) certainly does 
not entail identification of persons. Besides, Palladius also refers to another 
Moses, ‘the Libyan'.?! 

I am barely concerned with the Latin texts ascribed to Cassian, since I 
do share Owen Chadwick's grave reservations of them having been heavily 
interpolated. Clearance of these texts is far beyond my scope, although I 
have taken them extensively into account in the edition of Cassian's texts. 
I only note that there are many names of monks allegedly mentioned 
by Cassian (ostensibly by ‘John Cassian’) in the Latin text, beyond the 
ones mentioned in the Greek one, with whom I have been dealing (Moses 
and Serenus at Scetis, Serapion at the Nile Delta, Paphnutius in Palestine, 
purportedly during the time of Cassian). These were supposedly monks at 


115 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, Cod. p. 58": οἱ Μάζικες ἐθεάσαντο, ὅπερ ἔθνος πάντων σχεδὸν 
τῶν ἀπηγριωμένων ἐθνῶν ἀγριώτερον καὶ ὠμότερον καθέστηκεν. 

116 AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 1-9), 4.26: Διηγήσατο ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς περίτινος ἀββᾶ Ἰωάν- 
νου γενομένου ἡγουμένου μοναχῶν ὅτι παρέβαλε TH ἀββᾷ ᾿Αρσενίῳ. Cf. AP (collectio alphabetica), 
p. 2324: Περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Ἰωάννου τοῦ εὐνούχου. α’. Ὁ ἀββᾶς Ἰωάννης ὁ εὐνοῦχος, νεώτερος àv ἠρώ- 
τήσε γέροντα, λέγων. John was a eunuch since birth. op. cit. p. 189: τῷ ἀββᾷ Ἰωάννῃ τῷ ἀπὸ 
γεννήσεως εὐνούχῳ. The same in AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 10-16), 10.33: τὸν ἀββᾶ Ἰωάν- 
VNV τὸν εὐνοῦχον ἀπὸ γεννήσεως. 

117 AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 1-9), 4.27: Εἶπε πάλιν ὅτι διηγήσατο ἡμῖν ἀββᾶ Μωῦσῆς 
περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Σεραπίωνος εἰπόντος ὅτι. 

118 Cf. op. cit. 4.3. 

119 Op. cit. 5.4. 

120 Palladius, Historia Lausiaca (recensio G), Vita 19. 

121 Op. cit. Vita 39.4. 
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the Nile Delta’? (Chaeremon, Nesteros, Joseph, Piamun, John, Theonas, 
Abraham), or at Scetis (Paphnutius, Daniel, Isaac).? For most of them 
Cassian, or ‘John Cassian’, seems to be the sole source of reference, so these 
names may well be only names. 

All this correlation shows that the narrative by Cassian squares perfectly 
with his actual epoch and identity, namely that of a sixth century monk. 
It is not quite the case that 'Cassian's hermits are obscure men and almost 
nothing is known of them’.!* They are by and large sixth-century figures, 
while some of them are ancient and long dead before either of the two 
Cassians was born, since there is evidence that Cassian the Sabaite adapted 
old stories found in the Apophthegmata. This is probably why a manuscript 
calls the elders, whose wisdom Cassian reported antiquissimorum patrum." 
But this was the sixth-century Cassian of Scythopolis, not the fifth-century 
Scythian. 

By all this I do not mean to argue that all these sixth-century names cor- 
respond to monks who lived in the Egyptian milieu. Nor do I suggest that 
Cassian actually parleyed with any one of them. This dating is only a sur- 
mise, in order to suggest that Cassian's figures could well be sixth century 
ones voicing the ethos of the fourth and fifth centuries, or at least that they 
represent the voice of real fifth-century monastic figures which was some- 
how reported to Cassian. The truth is that biographical documentation for 
the monks that Cassian allegedly visited is simply uncertain, or indeed non- 
existent. Moreover, it has been rightly argued that 'the evidence from Cas- 
sian's writings is of scarcely any use for fixing the locations of the monastic 
settlements in Lower Egypt. The few indications he makes correspond ill 
with those given by other contemporary writings, and they cannot be con- 
firmed by present topography'." 

My contention is that the dialogues of Cassian were composed in the 
style of the Platonic ones. Quite evidently, Cassian is utterly unconcerned 
with providing his readers with any historical information, even about the 
pious men who play an important part in his dialogues. Besides, in the 
Greek Codex 573, Cassian never acts as an interlocutor with either Moses 


12 Pinufius was as a monk at that region. His name mentioned by Cassian, Const, p. 12". 

123 Abba Moses and abba Serenus are represented as monks that had lived at this region. 

124 O, Chadwick, op. cit. p. 20. 

125 Op. cit. p. 17. 

126 J.C. Guy, “Jean Cassien, historien du monasticisme égyptien?" Studia Patristica, 8. 
Berlin, 1966, pp. 363-372. 
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or Serenus: it is always Germanus that asks questions. Cassian is the silent 
reporter who simply records a conference. And yet, even though he appears 
under the guise of a close-mouthed observer, he is actually the silent pro- 
tagonist who composed the dialogues by putting pregnant questions and 
befitting replies into the mouths of his heroes. His remarks exalting the 
admirable ethos of his models are short. What is extensive is his instruction 
about human co-operation with the grace of God, the value of discernment 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit, the fight against never-ceasing temptation. 
In short, the ‘spiritual science’ that will transform Scripture (which simply 
records events)" into real everyday praxis, and indeed life. Like Plato, Cas- 
sian excludes himself from being an active member in the dialogues. The 
monks, therefore, are named simply after names of pious figures known to 
Cassian, either as contemporaries or as ancient ones who were long dead. 
The Conferences differ from the accounts of other visitors to Egypt, such as 
Palladius, or the author of the Historia Monachorum, or Sulpicius Severus. 
Cassian aimed at preaching the ethical ideals of Egyptian monks rather than 
reproducing real conferences with them. These conferences then are a lit- 
erary convention aiming at communicating ancient ideals ofthe anchorites 
rather than reproducing real conversations, all the more so since there is no 
interest in describing the historical context of such assumed encounters. 
Was Germanus a real person and a friend of Cassian the Scythopolitan's? 
There is no reason to doubt this, no more than there is ground to confirm it. 
But Germanus' words in the dialogues are as real as those uttered by Sim- 
mias, Keves, Symmachus, and all the other figures that Plato staged and 
supposedly simply recorded in his dialogues. No surprise, therefore, that 
Cassian did not care to supply us with biographical details of his heroes, in 
like manner that Plato cared little to spell out the whereabouts of the inter- 
locutors in his dialogues, of which Plato represents himself as being a mere 
reporter. 

What we have, therefore, is tracts written in the form of a specific literary 
genre, namely, in the form of questions and responses, which was fashion- 
able during the sixth century.'? This is the same style as the one Photius 
saw in the text of Pseudo-Caesarius. For indeed clearly Photius did not 
believe for a moment that Caesarius' text was a reproduction of any actual 


177 Cf PHE, p. 403. 

128 Such questions and responses is the text ascribed to both Pseudo-Justin and Pseudo- 
Theodoret, but I believe that this is actually Cassian's. Likewise, questions and responses 
by Barsanuphius and John, as well as a good number of spuria attributed to old Christian 
authorities. 
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conference. All he saw was an author opting for representing his views in 
this specific literary fashion (εἰς ἐρωτήσεις δὲ καὶ ἀποκρίσεις μεθ’ ὑποβολῆς 
προσώπων TO τοῦ λόγου σχῆμα πεποίηται).5 The setting is therefore fictitious; 
but the content purports to expound some of the highest peaks of truth. 
This is about the monastic ideal at Cassian’s time, not recounting the actual 
historical setting of anchorites in Egypt. Little wonder then that Cassian’s 
account purporting to render the spirit of Egyptian monasticism has been 
disputed with regard to the historical credence it should be given. I should 
have agreed with L. Regnault sustaining that intellectuals like Evagrius, 
Cassian, and Palladius, though interesting they may be, they do not actually 
render the real tradition of this milieu." 

John Climacus (525-606) refers to Cassian's treatise On Discretion in a 
telling manner. Whereas Cassian represents this text as originating in the 
mind and mouth of one of his heroes, namely, abba Moses, John Climacus 
has it differently: “this point has been excellently and loftily treated philo- 
sophically by the great Cassian in his discourse On Discretion” (ὣς καὶ τῷ 
μεγάλῳ Κασσιανῷ ἐν τῷ περὶ διακρίσεως αὐτοῦ λόγῳ πεφιλοσόφηται κάλλιστά 
τε καὶ ὑψηλότατα). John Climacus refers to a specific remark made by Cas- 
sian, following him faithfully on this point.'*? This Greek reference by John 
Climacus was reproduced later by the Cypriot ascetic Neophytus Inclusus.'*? 
Although John Climacus himself acknowledged his liabilities to Cassian and 
cited him by name, Neophytus ascribes this reference to John Climacus 
alone.'* This is indicative of how Cassian was obscured during the centuries 
that followed his death. On the other hand, Migne's Patrologia Latina took 
this as a reference to John Cassian' by John Climacus, yet John knew who 
the real Cassian actually was:!* he knew that it was Cassian himself who had 


129 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 210, p. 168b. See text in Appendix III. 

130 Evagrius, Cassian, and Palladius were authors ‘qui certes sont intéressants, mais qui 
ne représentent pas la tradition pure du territoir égyptien'. L. Regnault, Les sentences des 
Pères du désert, v. III: Troisième receuil & tables, par Dom Lucien Regnault, moine de Solesmes, 
Abbaye de Solesmes, 1976, p. 8. 

131 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 22": ἀγαθὴ ὑπακοή: ἐκ ταύτης τίκτεται ἡ ἀποταγὴ καὶ ἡ 
καταφρόνησις πάντων τῶν τοῦ κόσμου πραγμάτων: ἐκ δὲ ταύτης ἡ ταπείνωσις. 

132 John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, 4, col. 680: ὑπακοὴ ἐστι μνῆμαν θελήσεως καὶ ἔγερσις 
ταπεινώσεως. Col. 709: ἐξ ὑπακοῆς ταπείνωσις. Col. 717: ἐξ ὑπακοῆς ταπείνωσις, ὡς καὶ ἤδη 
φθάσαντες εἴπομεν: ἐκ ταπεινώσεως διάκρισις ὡς καὶ τῷ μεγάλῳ Κασσιανῷ ἐν τῷ περὶ διακρίσεως 
αὐτοῦ λόγῳ πεφιλοσόφηται κάλλιστά τε καὶ ὑψηλότατα. 

133 Neophytus Inclusus (died in 1219), Decem Homiliae, 4.6. 

134 Neophytus Inclusus, loc. cit. τοῦ τρισοσίου καὶ ἀγγέλου ἐν ἀνθρώποις, τοῦ µακαρίου λέγω 
τῆς Κλίμακος Ἰωάννου. 

135 Cf Introduction to John Cassian's' writings, taking this as a testimony to ‘John Cassian' 
by John Climacus, even though the latter knows of no John Cassian at all. PL.49.47C: Joannes 
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written this tract On Discretion, which is represented as a sermon (λόγῳ) 
rather than a treatise.'?? So does the author of the Doctrina Patrum, who 
refers to ‘three sermons by Cassian’ (Κασσιανοῦ λόγοι γ΄). 57 So did Photius, 
who stated that the ‘small book’ by Cassian comprised ‘two sermons’ (λόγοι 
^), not three, as we have seen, since the last part styled ‘the second con- 
tribution by Serenus' was not included therein. Likewise, Patriarch John IV 
(or, V) of Antioch, the so-called Oxites, refers to 'divinely-inspired books' 
(βίβλους θεοπνεύστους) written by ‘monks and saints’, such as Palladius, John 
Moschus and his pupil Sophronius, Antiochus of Palestine, John Climacus, 
and others. It is characteristic that in his list mention is made of the book 
(not books) written by ‘the blessed Cassian' (ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Κασιανοῦ βίβλος]). 
This presumably bespeaks that the specific monastic writings by Cassian 
comprised one codex, such as the present Codex 573, or the incomplete ver- 
sion read by Photius, or the one mentioned in the Doctrina Patrum, which 
happens to be exactly as extensive as the text ofthe Meteora-codex, namely 
3300 verses (Κασσιανοῦ λόγοι γ΄, στίχοι Υτ΄).55 Later still, one more admirer 
of Cassian, namely, Nicon of Montenegro, made mention of Saint Cassian's 
writings’ (τοῦ ἁγίου Κασσιανοῦ τοῖς cvyypappact).!% 

Therefore, as far as the spiritual testimony and moral instruction of the 
Conferences are concerned, they are not devised legends; yet what is 
authentic about them is the moral and ascetic ideal practised in Egypt, not 
the author ever having actually met the preaching anchorites. When we 
come to famous coenobites assumed to be contemporary with the preach- 
ing monks, such as Evagrius, Cassian does not say that he ever met him. 
Why is that? Evagrius did not need any ‘conference’: his books were already 
famous all over the region, which made his name unsuitable as a staged 
interlocutor. Likewise, when we come to contemporary historical events, 
such as those involving Bishop Theophilus of Alexandria and the famous 
Origenist monk Ammonius during the years 399/401, Cassian says nothing 
of the relevant stories, which are otherwise reported (though obscurely) by 
Sozomenus, Socrates, Palladius, and the letters of Jerome. Cassian, although 
supposed to be in Egypt, seems entirely detached by the Origenist upheaval 


Climacus gradu 4 suae Scalae: Ex obedientia humilitas nascitur; ex humilitate discretio, ut a 
magno quoque Cassiano in eo sermone quem de discretione conscripsit, venustissime, atque 
altissime disputatum est. 

136 John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, 4.717. See Greek text, Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 227. 

137 Doctrina Patrum, p. 242. 

138 Loc. cit. 

139 Nicon of Montenegro, Canonarium vel Typicon, 1, p. 54. 

140 Op. cit. p. 22. 
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in Nitria and Alexandria, or the anathematising council held by Theophilus 
against Origen. Likewise, when he refers to the condemnation of the anthro- 
pomorphism the impression he gives is that the surrounding events are 
completely not of his concern. 

It seems that this is due to his sixth-century relation with ‘hegoumen 
Leontius’, rather than to any alleged presence of his in Alexandria in c. 400. 
This is not to say that Cassian of Scythopolis never visited Egypt. On the 
contrary, it is quite plain that he did so many times, as indeed he must 
have also visited the Scetis and met with monks there. Comings and goings 
between Egypt and the Holy Land was a common practice, especially during 
such feast periods as Easter. However, for all the lessons Cassian probably 
had received from such characters, his aim was not to reproduce or report 
any actual dialogues. Rather, it was to communicate messages by means 
of this literary (Platonic) style. Hence the highly sophisticated language 
of these Greek conferences, which involve a distinctive Aristotelian and 
Stoic locution, as well as a meaningful tenor which characteristically points 
to specific writings by specific authors, eminent among whom is Gregory 
of Nyssa, and then, Evagrius, Didymus, Origen, Chrysostom, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Theodoret. Besides, the style of the text does not change 
when a different protagonist enters the stage. In Plato the protagonist was 
always the same, namely, Socrates. In Cassian's conferences the leading 
instructors are different from one conference to another. Still, whether this 
is abba Moses or abba Serenus, the style of expression is unvarying, quite 
simply because this is actually Cassian's own style. 

Finally, one thing should be taken for granted. Cassian's monks are not 
hermits, meaning monks who had retreated in absolute seclusion and per- 
sistently avoided any contact even with monks. This kind of recluse Cassian 
rebukes in the strongest and most learned terms. In his view, perfection can- 
not be attained, nor indeed could this make sense in the absence of a neigh- 
bour, in other words, in the absence of challenge which should be overcome. 
As long as we lay the blame for our weakness on others, it is impossible for 
us to attain the virtue of forbearance. Therefore, the feat of our own correc- 
tion and peace is accomplished as a result not of the longanimity granted 
to us by the others, but of our own forbearance to our neighbour. For once 
we seek the desert and seclusion, thus evading the struggle for forbearance, 
all of our unhealed passions, which we shall carry thither together with 
ourselves, will continue to lurk at that place. To those who have not got 
rid of passions, not only does seclusion and retreat maintain their defects, 
but it also conspires to conceal them. What is more, total withdrawal does 
not allow monks to realize which passion they are defeated by. As long as 
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there is no one around, who could possibly arouse or put passions to the 
test? Aloofness deludes them by imposing the fancy that they are righteous 
and have accomplished forbearance and humility. However, once someone 
moving or disciplining them appears, then at once the passions which were 
previously lying hidden, just like unbridled horses diligently fed up during 
too long a time of quietness and idleness, dash forth more vehemently and 
fiercely, to the destruction of their rider. For the passions inherent in us get 
fiercer once they are not tried out through the practice of living among men. 
Even that mere shadow of patience and forbearance which, when mixing 
with our brethren, a monk thinks he possesses, he loses altogether through 
the carelessness out of want of training and seclusion. This is like all kinds 
of poisonous beasts: while they remain in solitude, they are quiet, but they 
display the ferocity of their nature once they notice someone drawing near. 
Likewise, passionate men who remain quiet not by reason of their virtue, 
but because of this being imposed upon them by solitude itself, hurl the poi- 
son of their soul once they lay hold of anyone who comes closer and excites 
them.“ 

Cassian’s antipathy is manifest when he makes reference to a certain 
recluse who relied so much on his own mentation, that he pursued fasting 
and isolation from all men, including monks. So much so, that he used to 
refrain from going to church even on the feast day of Easter, so as not to 
mingle with the fathers and brothers, which could compel him to partake 
of some pulse, or of any other kind food that was normally offered on the 
table, since he thought that this would cause him to fall from his personal 
virtuous [16.2 Quite simply, ‘the neighbour’ is the challenge to ‘the roots 
of sin’ within us. The teaching of the Gospel enjoins us to destroy the roots 
of sins rather than their fruits, Cassian says. For once these roots are cut off 
from one’s heart, no ill will can develop to action. 

The author’s injunction to monks is not simply to flee the blandishments 
of the world in order to attain the everlasting truths beyond the senses, 
which are reserved for the righteous. It is a token of his practical spirit 
that he offers the means to this direction, which after all is a pursuit as 
old as Christian literature. Although Christian theologians following the 
Stoics made much of the need to get rid of all passions, Cassian focused 
on the stage preceding passion, which is the thought, or consideration, of 
it. This was not his own invention, as already canvassed. The Stoic ideal of 
ἀπάθεια, it is well known, was never actually realised, which caused a great 


141 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, pp. 42'—43/. 
142 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, pp. 67". 
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deal of frustration. This monastic approach was an attempt to accomplish 
this sovereignty over passion, which was vital for monks living in real life. 

Monasticism has been under attack from various points of view over the 
centuries. But it is hard to find a more argued denunciation of absolute 
seclusion than the one Cassian made. His ardent teaching is that the inten- 
tion and will of the Lord is that we should by all means cut off any spark 
of sin, before it comes about as an actual external offence.!? Cassian bans 
absolute seclusion not simply on psychological grounds, but on ontological 
ones, after the Biblical teaching that ‘it is no good for man to live on his own’. 
This concept of ‘good’ had ontological consequences indeed. After all, there 
must always be ‘the other’, whose ‘feet’ one will be prepared to ‘wash’. There- 
fore, not only is not the ‘other’ man's hell, as J.P. Sartre might have it, but the 
‘other’ himself, as well as ‘living together with the other’, is the indispensable 
way for man to overcome the consequences of the Fall and to effect renewal 
of life and salvation. This is the lesson Cassian’s text teaches. 


143 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, pp. 43'—44'. 
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Manuscript Editions 


If one thing is for sure in André Galland’s introductory note in the Migne 
edition, this is that Galland is not positive in sustaining that this Greek 
text is a translation from Latin. He knows that this is not an Athanasian 
text, but one written by Cassian. His expressions, however, addressed to a 
certain ‘Lector’ evince ambivalence about the original language in which the 
Institutions were written. There are three questions considered in that note. 
1. Whether the Institutions were initially written in Greek. 2. Whether this 
text is an abbreviated version of an extensive original one. 3. The question 
of Athanasius represented as their author.! 

Galland's spontaneous tendency is to consider the text as a Greek trans- 
lation produced by some 'Graeculus' who came across an assumed original 
Latin text. Nevertheless, the possibility of this text having been an ancient 
original Greek manuscript is not ruled out (‘quanquam fortasse potuerit ex 
antiquo Cassianis Graeco textu, seu Graeca versione"). The editor's resolu- 
tion is that the two epistles to Castor are an abbreviated form ofthe 'twelve 
Institutions’ (‘ex duodecimillis institutorum libris’). The following, however, 
is a rather eccentric claim: since John Climacus refers to Cassian (not ‘John’ 
Cassian) and quotes from him, the editor presumes that the Greek text is 
simply a later translation, which was quoted by John Climacus quoting from 
Cassian (‘quarum [sc. Institutorum] haud semel loca afferuntur Graeca a 
quibusdam scriptoribus, v.g. a Climaco"). The possibility (which I sustain) of 
John Climacus having read an original Greek text of Cassian is not consid- 
ered, despite the foregoing surmise by the editor regarding 'antiquo Cassiani 
Graeco textu’. 

Galland is generally prone to regard the text as originally written in Latin. 
He cannot however really cope with the abundance of Greek manuscripts 
which are indeed ‘ancient’ ones (‘Nam extant in antiquis Graecis codicibus 


1 PG.28.849: "comparei ... en tibi Instituta Cassiani Graece versa, in compendium 
redacta, Athanasique nomine conscripta". 
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multa ex Cassiani Institutionibus’). Besides, there is nothing to suggest 
that John Climacus? knew of Cassian’s On Discretion from an alleged Greek 
translation of a Latin text, and not from a Greek original. 

I wish to dwell for a moment on the designation Graeculus used by Gal- 
land, which is indicative of how a westerner read the Greek used by Cassian. 
The term Graeculus is a diminutive of the name Graecus applied to the Hel- 
lenes by the Romans. This Latin diminutive occurs at some fifty points in 
Latin authors, starting with the times of Cicero up until the fourth cen- 
tury AD. Classical Greek and Byzantine literature knows of no such epithet. 
There is only one usage by Cassius Dio upbraiding Cicero and also using 
against him the epithet Cicerculus, since Cicero seems to have been the 
father of the pejorative Graeculus? and uses the appellation at no less than 
sixteen points in his work. One should notice that the term Graeculus along 
with Poenulus (a derogatory name for the native of Carthage) are diminu- 
tives that Latin language used in order to point to a national provenance. 
It is probably not a coincidence that both deprecatory names indicate the 
two most formidable foes of Rome, who both were subdued after too much 
blood was shed. It seems though that the epithet was one that used to feed 
the Roman sense of superiority, which is why later on they accorded this 
to other subjects that had caused difficulties to them, such as the case of 
the Romans loftily referring to the Brittunculli (‘those nasty wretched little 
Britons’). 

Although beyond my scope, I should point out that mere reading of 
Cicero using this cognomen suffices to show its derisive sentiment. Accord- 
ing to Cicero, the Graeculi are ‘fable-tellers’ of stories of their own inven- 
tion.‘ They are silly. Their character is a combination of idleness, talkative- 
ness, and they are disposed to show-off of learnedness.* They are unfit to be 
appointed judges in courts." Their tendency is to flatter the powerful ofthe 


2 Cf. John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, PG.88.717. 

3 Cassius Dio, Historiae Romanae, 46.18.1: ταῦθ’ οὕτως, ὦ Κικέρων ἢ Κικέρχουλε ἢ Κικεράκιε 
ἢ Κικέριθε ἢ Γραίκουλε, ἢ ὅ τι ποτὲ καὶ χαίρεις ὀνομαζόμενος. Plutarch tells us that Cicero himself 
was nicknamed by the ‘most rude’ (βαναυσοτάτοις) of Romans as Γραικὸς καὶ σχολαστικὸς 
(Cicero, 5, evidently because of Cicero’s command of Greek. A short while later, the same 
epithet was used against Emperor Hadrian). The label Graeculus, therefore, turned out a 
bumerang against its own contriver. 

^ Cicero, Pro Scauro, 3.4. 
Cicero, De Oratore, 1.221. 
Cicero, De Oratore, 1.162. 


5 
6 
7 Cicero, in his letter to concul Lucius Marcius Philippus: 5, Philippus, 12. 
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day? and the quality of their conventions is unacceptable? Two men who 
became Roman citizens thanks to Cicero's help were only ‘worthless Grae- 
culi. Thus, in Rome after Cicero, Graeculus!! became an established term 
loaded negatively and connoting the Roman inferiority / superiority com- 
plex towards Hellenism and the Greeks. 

Cicero of course had in mind his contemporary 'nasty wretched little 
Greeks'. His sentiment was analogous to a modern western attitude, which 
on the one hand has utter admiration for Classical Greece and, on the other, 
disregard for modern Greeks coupled with befuddled resentment at their 
intermittent accomplishments. 

According to editor Galland, the two epistles to Castor 'seem to be the 
work ofa Graeculus, who was experienced in Latin, and decided to translate 
them into Greek once he came upon them'. He adds though that this 
Graeculus did so 'although he could perhaps have been able to compose this 
small piece of work from Cassian's old Greek text, or from Greek translations 
of this text'.'? In conclusion, the editor is not happy with the Greek language 
ofthe text, which is why he ascribes this to a Graeculus, in other words, to a 
person representing in his writing the degeneration of the Greek paideia. 

Against this, once one is able to see the elegance and sophistication ofthe 
Greek language of these texts, the entire 'advice' (admonitio) of the editor 
to his addressee should be reconsidered in the light of his last phrase: 'Has 
porro nobis Roma transmisere fratres nostri', which means that the editor 
employs information that was transmitted to him from Rome. 

The present section is intended to demonstrate that this information is 
unreliable, at best, or fabricated, at worst. Some quarters have been at pains 
to show that there has been a person called John Cassian’, who represents 
a kind of link between the Eastern and Western branches of Christian 


8 Cicero, Pro Milone, 55. 

9 Cicero, Pro Sestio, 126. 

10 Cicero, Philippus, 33. 

11 A century after Cicero, writers used analogous expressions, in which Graeculus was 
loaded with a negative sentiment. Cf. Suetonius in his lives of the caesars, Claudius, 15.4. 
Juvenalis, Satires, III, verses 58f. Pliny the Younger, Panygericus, 13.5. Nevertheless, at the 
same time usage of Graeculus with no negative connotation appeared, which referred to 
things rather than persons. Petronius, Satyricon, 38.4. Pliny the Elder, Naturalis Historiae, 
14.25; 15.20. 

1? PG.28.848.25-27: Quod opus esse videtur Graeculi cujusdem Latine periti, qui cum in 
Instituta Cassiani incidisset, opera pretium duxit Gaece illa interpretari, quanquam fortasse 
potuerit ex antiquo Cassiani Graeco textu, seu Graeca versione, hoc ipsum opusculum 
contexere. 
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monasticism, at a time when East and West were preparing to part ways. 
John Cassian has been made the bridge which confers the authority of 
Egyptian monasticism to Western monasticism. All this has probably to do 
with religious allegiances and pursuits, to which I myself as a scholar remain 
utterly indifferent. Since, however, the author of Cassian’s Greek was so 
styled, let us see for a while whether such an authorship could have possibly 
originated in a Graeculus. 


Writings by a Graeculus? 


Cassian knew Egypt first-hand,” since it was natural for a native of Scytho- 
polis to visit the country periodically. There are unique details provided 
about the therapeutic plant called μυξάριον and the dried fig (ἰσχάδιον), 
which were offered to him by abba Serenus.'^ Since μυξάριον was almost 
entirely unknown outside Egypt, this is hardly attested by authors. It would 
then be absurd to take these designations as a translated terminology. The 
question, therefore, is not whether Cassian had ever visited the monks 
in Egypt. He had indeed done so. More important are his references to 
his country, which is neither Scythia, nor Marseilles: it is Syria, which 
(along with Egypt) was the most natural place for any erudite Christian 
coming from Scythopolis to visit, yet not at all natural for the specific 
John Cassian’, a native of present-day Romania, to do so. In the case of 
Cassian, Syria was not a place to visit: Scythopolis was Syria, as already 
canvassed. 

Consequently, I wish to make some remarks concerning the Latin text. I 
argue that this text cannot possibly be an original one. Rather, this is an aug- 
mented interpolated product originating in a far shorter Greek original by 
Cassian the Sabaite. My design is to show that the Greek writings of Cassian 
were the fruit ofan erudite Greek of Palestine, a person of Antiochene origin 
and theological education, not of any Graeculus, as Migne's editor disingen- 
uously or unlearnedly asserted. 

Any reader of the Latin text reasonably wonders why Cassian should 
quote Greek scriptural portions, since he was supposed to be a Scythian 
Latin-speaking person allegedly addressing far Western men of the cloth. 


13 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1": καὶ μάλιστα τῶν Αἰγυπτίων, ὧν αὐτόπτης γέγονα. 

14 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 101". 

15 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 74": ὥσπερ καὶ ἡμεῖς αὐτοὶ ἔγνωμεν συμβὰν ἐν τοῖς μέρεσιν 
Συρίας. 
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Furthermore, one might wonder why he should use sporadic Greek terms at 
points where no need for juxtaposing a Greek parallel appears whatsoever. 
It would have been reasonable to gloss precarious technical terms, such as 
ὑπόστασις or οὐσία by writing the Greek term alongside the Latin text. But 
this text quotes such barely important Greek terms as dvoywenats,'® or, it 
does so in order to offer differentiating gloss on such irrelevant notions as 
‘love’ (ἀγάπη) and ‘disposition’ (διάθεσις). Furthermore, one wonders why 
the term for ‘ambidextrous’ should be quoted in Greek; or, why a Latin 
reader should be advised on what the Greeks meant by ἀναβολαί.5 Or, why 
a Latin reader should be supplied with the Greek term for one who is as self- 
controlled as to practice continence (which is ἐγκρατής), as well as in what 
respect this is different from one who is ‘pure’ (&yvóç).” 

Furthermore, why should the term ‘mensura’ (‘the expected or required 
standard’) be followed by a supposed Greek rendering in parenthesis,” 
unless this Latin text is a translation from Greek? After all, to quote specific 
Greek terms should be a practice by those who translated from Greek in 
Latin, not vice versa. Rufinus as a translator is a good example of this 
point,? as indeed any modern translator wishing to support his rendering 
by quoting the original is. 

More strange still, the Latin quotes from the Greek of the Septuaginta 
in order to render portions at points where there is no obvious reason 


16 Institutiones, XXIV.8, PL.49.1296B: Non enim quia bona est ἀναχώρησις, universis eam 
congruam comprobamus. 

17 Institutiones, XV1.14, PL.49.1028A: Illam igitur charitatem quae dicitur ἀγάπη possibile 
est omnibus exhibere ... Διάθεσις autem, id est, affection. What is agape, in Institutiones, 
XXIV.12. 

18 Institutiones, V1.10, PL.49.0657A: Isti sunt ergo qui figuraliter in Scripturis sanctis ἀμφο- 
τεροδέξιοι, id est, ambidextri nuncupantur, ut ille Aoth in libro Judicum fuisse describitur. 

19 De Coenobiorum Institutis Libri Duodecim, VI, PL.49.0071A: Gestant etiam resticulas 
duplices, laneo plexas subtegmine, quas Graeci ἀναβολάς, nos vero succinctoria, seu redim- 
icula, vel proprie rebrachiatoria possumus appellare. 

30 De Octo Principalium Vitiorum, VIII.4, PL.49.0270A—271A: Aliud enim est, continentem 
esse, id est, ἐγκρατῆ; aliud castum, et, ut ita dicam, in affectum integritatis vel incorruptionis 
transire, quod dicitur ἁγνόν: quae virtus illis solis tribuitur maxime, qui virgines, vel mente, 
vel carne perdurant, ut uterque Joannes in novo Testamento; in veteri quoque Elias, Jeremias, 
Daniel fuisse noscuntur. 

?! De Coenobiorum Institutis Libri Duodecim, Praefatio, Ad Castorem Pontificem, 
PL.49.60A: quia si rationabilis possibilium mensura (γνωμὴ, sic) servetur, eadem observan- 
tiae perfectio est etiam in impari facultate. 

22 Cf. Origen, Princ, Π.3.6 (Latin translation by Rufinus): "That which in Latin we speak 
of as mundus, in Greek is called kosmos; and kosmos signifies not only the world, but also an 
ornament". These are words of Rufinus, not of Origen. 
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or need for doing so,” and so it does by quoting in Greek from the New 
Testament.” 

In addition, when the text explains that God is not subject to the passion 
of ‘anger’, and it is argued that the ‘wrath of God is only an anthropomorphic 
analogy to human condition, it is to be wondered what the need for the Latin 
author to avail himself of the Greek adverb ἀνθρωποπαθῶς would have been, 
unless this text is actually a translation from Greek?” 

The same goes for the point where the author feels it necessary to ren- 
der the ‘three kinds of anger’, by means of a Greek terminology partially 
reproducing the Stoic view of Chrysippus? transmitted by doxographers, as 
distant from each other as Arius Didymus was from Stobaeus.? This classi- 


?3 Institutiones, IV.15, PL.49.577C-578A: sed Dominus illuminat caecos, quod Graece dici- 
tur, Κύριος σοφοῖ τυφλούς, id est, Dominus illuminat caecos. | Psalm 145:8; citation mine]. Insti- 
tutiones, IX.12 (De Oratione), PL.49.783A—784A: Orationes sunt quibus aliquid offerimus seu 
vovemus Deo, quod Graece dicitur εὐχή, id est votum. Nam ubi dicitur in Graeco τὰς εὐχὰς µου 
τῷ Κυρίῳ, ἀποδώσω, in Latino legitur: Vota mea Domino reddam (Psalm CXV), quod secundum 
proprietatem verbi ita exprimi potest: orationes meas Domino reddam. Illud quod legimus 
in Ecclesiaste, Si voveris votum Deo, ne moram feceris reddere illud (Eccles. V), in Graeco sim- 
pliciter scribitur ἐὰν εὔξῃ εὐχὴν τῷ Κυρίῳ, id est, Si oraveris orationem Domino. By the same 
token, Cf. PL.49.590A: Sed magis peto ne me usquequaque deseras, quod Graece dicitur pé- 
χρι πρὸς ἀγαντεῖον, usque ad nimietatem. 626C: Irae genera sunt tria: unum, quod exardescit 
intrinsecus, quod Graece θυμὸς dicitur. ibid. 1215B: num scio apertissime illum etiam sine 
expositione cujusquam omnibus reserari, qui πρακτικήν, id est, actualem perfecte tenuerint 
disciplinam. PL.50.146A: Symbolum quippe, ut scis, ex collatione nomen accepit. Quod enim 
Graece σύμβολον dicitur, Latine collatio nominatur. 

24 Institutiones, XIV.16, PL.49.0983C—-984A: Hi ergo, quos dixisti, non istam quam im- 
mundi habere non possunt, sed τῆς ψευδωνύμου, hoc est, falsi nominis scientiam possident, de 
qua beatus Apostolus: O, inquit, Timothee, depositum custodi, devitans profanas vocum novi- 
tates, et oppositiones falsi nominis scientiae (ITim. VI), quod in Graeco dicitur: ἐκτρεπόμενος 
τὰς βεβήλους κενοφωνίας καὶ ἀντιβάσεις (sic) τῆς ψευδωνύμου γνώσεως. The word ἀντιβάσεις is 
used instead of the correct ἀντιθέσεις. Likewise, Institutiones, 1.5, PL.49.0487A: de qua des- 
tinatione alibi docens nos idem beatus Apostolus, ipsum nomen, id est, scopon salienter 
expressit, ita dicens: Quae posteriora sunt obliviscens, ad ea vero quae priora sunt extendens 
me, ad destinatum persequor bravium supernae vocationis Domini (Philip. III). Quod eviden- 
tius in Graeco ponitur, κατὰ σκοπὸν διώκω, id est, secundum destinationem prosequor. 

25 De Octo Principalium Vitiorum, VIIL4, PL.49.0328B—03294: Ita igitur et de ira Dei vel 
furore, cum legimus, non ἀνθρωποπαθῶς, id est, secundum humilitatem humanae perturba- 
tionis, sed digne Deo, qui ab omni perturbatione alienus est, sentire debemus. 

?6 Institutiones, V., PL.49.0626C—627A: Irae genera sunt tria: unum, quod exardescit 
intrinsecus, quod Graece θυμὸς dicitur; aliud, quod in verbum et opus effectumque pro- 
rumpit, quod ὀργὴ nuncupatur, de quibus et Apostolus, Nunc autem deponite, inquit, et vos 
omnem iram et indignationem; tertiam, quod non ut illa ferventer ad horam digeritur, sed per 
dies et tempora reservatur, quod ἅλυς (al. μῆνις) dicitur. 

27 Chrysippus, Fragmenta Moralia, Frs. 394; 395; 396; 416. 

35 Arius Didymus, Liber De Philosophorum Sectis (epitome αρ. Stobaeum), p. 75. Stobaeus, 
Anthologium, 2.7.10b & 10c. 
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fication appears in the early Christian work by Hermas,? and in a couple of 
other authors.? The relevant point in the text of Hermas was reproduced 
verbatim by the Sabaite monk Antiochus of Palestine.” The same goes for 
a work spuriously ascribed to Athanasius, which might well be Cassian's.? 
Finally, another Sabaite monk, namely, John of Damascus, entertained the 
same classification of 'anger',? which was also abundantly quoted by the 
most important ancient dictionaries. Nevertheless, the translator must 
have misread his original Greek text, since the term ἄλυς appears as an alter- 
native {ο μῆνις, which is not correct, since it points to a ‘deluded mind’, not 
an ‘angry’ one.” 

One should wonder why an allegedly Latin author (‘John Cassian’) should 
express himself by means of Greek terms providing more or less attenuated 
Latin renderings of them in parentheses. Of the eight evil thoughts, four are 
expressed in Greek. Latin paraphrases at the respective points essay a more 
or less accurate gloss on them.* It is noteworthy that the translator, who 
employs the Greek name transliterated in Latin for the four out of eight evil 
thoughts, reserves for ‘accidie’ a special treatment: he feels it necessary to 
write the term in Greek, which makes this vice the sole one out of the eight 
to be sanctioned with such an honour. 


29 Hermas, Pastor, 34.4. 

30 Nemesius of Emesa, De Natura Hominis, 19. Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 (collectio B), 
Homily 64.1.3. 

3! Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily πο, lines 55-57. 

32 Pseudo-Athanasius (Cassian?), Doctrina ad Antiochum Ducem, 2.5. 

33 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 30. 

34 Suda, Lexicon, Alphabetic letter epsilon, entry 2341. Etymologicum Gudianum, Alpha- 
betic entry theta, pp. 266; 341; 391. Etymologicum Magnum, p. 458. Etymologicum Parvum, 
Letter theta, entry 1. 

35 Etymologicum Magnum, pp. 70 & τι: ἄλυς ἡ πλάνη τῆς διανοίας. Likewise, Etymologicum 
Genuinum, Alphabetic letter alpha, entry 549. Hesychius of Alexandria, Lexicon, Alphabetic 
letter alpha, entry 3301: ἄλυς: ἀπορία. πλάνος. βλάβη. 

36 Cf. Institutiones, V: De Spiritu Gastrimargiae (γαστριμαργία): primum gastrimargiae, 
quae interpretatur gulae concupiscentia. VII: De Spiritu Philargyriae (φιλαργυρία): Tertius 
nobis conflictus est adversus philargyriam, quam nos amorem pecuniarum possumus appe- 
lare. (Prologue: philargyriae, quod intelligitur avaritia). X: De Spiritu Acediae: Sextum nobis 
certamen est, quod Graeci ἀκηδίαν (sic) vocant, quam nos taedium sive anxietate cordis 
possumus nuncupare (Prologue: sextum accediae, quod est anxietas, sive taedium cordis). 
XI.: De Spiritu Cenodixiae: Septimum nobis certamen est contra spiritum cenodixiae (quam 
nos vanam sive inanem gloriam possumus appellare). (Prologue: septimum cenodixiae, quod 
sonat vana seu inanis gloria). But, VI.1: De Spiritu Fornicationis. VIII: De Spiriu Irae. IX: De 
Spiritu Tristitiae. XII: De Spiritu Superbiae. 

37 De Octo Principalium Vitiorum, X.1, PL.49.359C—-363A: Sextum nobis certamen est, quod 
Graeci ἀκηδίαν vocant, quam nos taedium sive anxietatem cordis possumus nuncupare. 
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In my comments to the Greek text, I point out the importance and 
signification of Cassian styling the mind (νοῦς) ‘ever moving’ (ἀεικίνητος).55 
This has some further consequences and here is the place for it to be 
canvassed for a while. The Latin translator feels it incumbent upon him 
to indulge in the Greek language once again. As a matter of fact, once we 
explore the Latin text which roughly corresponds (or, should correspond) 
to the First Contribution by Abba Serenus, we come upon a portion which 
does not exist in Greek. The Latin translator makes reference to the ‘mind’ 
(νοῦς) which is ‘ever moving’ (ἀεικίνητος) and feels it necessary to write 
this term in Greek, too. However, his misreading of the original is evident: 
Cassian's ἀεικίνητος was rendered as ἀεὶ κινητός, καὶ πολὺ κινητός. Of these, 
πολὺ κινητὸς has no history or parallels in authors either earlier or later to 
Cassian. On the other hand, his term ἀεικίνητος has a history of its own, 
since this usage is a plain influence by Gregory of Nyssa.? The expression 
ἀεὶ κινητὸς is Cassian's own expression at the specific point of Codex 573, 
which is interpolated with the useless and inaccurate gloss πολὺ κινητός.Ὁ 

The Latin at this point is simply an attempt to reproduce Cassian's ter- 
minology from the original Greek, which we come upon at other points of 
his work, too." This Latin portion is simply one more interpolation.” For 
had the translator had the original Greek corresponding to the Latin one 
(the Greek has in fact never existed, since this Latin portion is interpolated) 
he could have never written this misrendering: he could have simply writ- 
ten the Greek text itself. Which he did, as far as it went, but he wished to 
elaborate further (which is how the enormously lengthy Latin text was pro- 
duced), hence clumsy expressions such as the ‘mind’ being πολὺ xwytdc.8 
Likewise, his Greek rendering of a portion from the Wisdom of Solomon is 
also desperately paraphrased. Hence we have a portion reading thus:* “νοῦς 


38 Cf Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 62": οὕτως ἡ διάνοια ἡμῶν ἀεικίνητος οὖσα. SerenPrim, 
821: ὁ ἡμέτερος νοῦς ... ὅτι μὲν ἀεικίνητος τῇ φύσει ἐστὶν καὶ οὐδέποτε παύεται τοῦ ἐνθυμεῖσθαι. op. 
cit. p. 83": ἡ διάνοια καὶ ἐκ φύσεως ἔχουσα τὸ ὀξύτατον καὶ ἀεικίνητον. 

39 Gregory of Nyssa, De Opificio Hominis, PG.44.157.6. 

40 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 82": ὁ ἡμέτερος νοῦς ... ᾿Αλλ’ ὅτι μὲν ἀεὶ κινητὸς τῇ φύσει 
ἐστὶν καὶ οὐδέποτε παύεται τοῦ ἐνθυμεῖσθαι καὶ ἡμεῖς συντιθέμεθα. In regard of the ‘mind’ styled 
πολὺ κινητός, see my discussion in endnote 9 (p. 293) to the Greek text, A Newly Discovered 
Greek Father, Cod. p. 82". 

^! Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 621: οὕτως ἡ διάνοια ἡμῶν ἀεικίνητος. SerenPrim, p. 83": 
Δύναται οὖν ἡ διάνοια καὶ ἐκ φύσεως ἔχουσα τὸ ὀξύτατον καὶ ἀεικίνητον. 

42 Cf. the Latin portion and the context of the Greek Codex 573, p. 82". 

43 Institutiones, VII.4, PL.49.672A. 

44 Institutiones, VII.4, PL.49.672A. The Latin translator displays a similar tendency at 
another point, too. Cf. Institutiones, VIIL9 (from Liber Octavus. De Spiritu Irae), PL.49.339B: 
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itaque, id est, mens, ἀεὶ κινητός, καὶ πολὺ κινητός, id est, semper mobilis, et 
multum mobilis definitur. Quod etiam in sapientia, quae dicitur Salomonis, 
scriptum est, Γήϊνον οἴκημα βαρύνει νοῦν πολὺ φροντίζοντα," id est, Terrenum 
habitaculum aggravat mentem multa cogitantem." 

A very telling point is the one where Cassian argues for the necessity of 
allegory whenever scripture calls for it. There are, he has it, points where 
a plain literal reading suffices, such as, Hear, O Israel: The Lord your God 
is one Γον’; or, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.** Other points stand out 
like stumbling-blocks (which he calls ‘towers’), and therefore they need a 
certain ‘levelling’ (ὁμαλισμός) of the phrase, such as the portion, Let your 
loins be girded about, and your lights burning;? or, He that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment and buy one,? and He that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, he is not worthy of me.*' Other passages are susceptible 
to either interpretation, namely, both historical and allegorical, such as the 
passage, But whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also,” or, But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another,? 
and, If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and follow me.* In the 
edition volume, I have made an extensive footnote“ in order to point out 
the significance of the term ‘levelling’ (ὁμαλισμός) used in this context. 
Although the idea comes from Origen and was taken up by some authors, 
the term which has actually been used has not always been ὁμαλισμός, but 
ἐξομαλισμός. The meaning is the same of course, but there is a telling detail 
to be pointed out. No author other than Cassian and Isidore of Pelusium 
did ever use this term in this context. This only means that Cassian actually 
echoed Isidore, which was natural to do given Isidore's authority among 
monastic communities. However, in doing so, Cassian comes close to the 


Vel certe secundum tropicum sensum mens, id est, νοῦς sive ratio, quae pro eo quod omnes 
cordis cogitationes discretionesque perlustret. 
45 A paraphrase from the Wisdom of Solomon 9:15: φθαρτὸν γὰρ σῶμα βαρύνει ψυχήν, καὶ 
βρίθει τὸ γεῶδες σκῆνος νοῦν πολυφρόντιδα. 
46 De Panareto, pp. 102". 
47 Deut. 6:4. 
Deut. 6:5. Cf. 11:1. Matt. 22:37; Mark 12:30; Luke 10:27. 
49 Luke 12:35. 
Luke 22:36. 
5! Matt. 10:38. 
52 Cf. Matt. 5:39. 
53 Matt. 10:23. 
54 Matt. 19:21. Cf. Mark 10:21; Luke 18:22. 
55 See p. 102". 
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great Greek tradition of learned usage of language. The literal sense aside 
(which is rare, too, yet it occurs in the LXX), the noun ὁμαλισμός (levelling) 
is not simply rare: it has only one sense, which is treated by Dionysius Thrax 
in his Art of Grammar, the companion of both Greeks and Romans during 
a period of more than a thousand years. Dionysius uses the term to explain 
the changing of the ‘tone’ of voice according to the ‘grave accent’ (βαρεῖα) 
and its difference from either the acute accent (ὀξεῖα) or the circumflex 
(περισπωµένη).5 His distinction became famous and was reproduced by a 
number of subsequent grammarians, all the more so since this was the sole 
known deviation from the literal sense of ὁμαλίζειν, which simply means 
to level a certain part of the ground, or a wider area. What is unique in 
Isidore's and Cassian's usage is this 'change of tone' used to depict different 
methods of interpetation of scripture, notably, the shift from a historical 
understanding to a spiritual one. This metaphorical usage of ‘levelling’ has 
remained unique and characteristic of only Isidore and Cassian. 

Now one should wonder what the Latin text made of this, to which the 
answer is nothing. The general tenor of this part can indeed be found in 
Latin, augmented by interpolation, as usual. But the specific phraseology 
of Cassian, which carries over both the tradition of monasticism expressed 
by Isidore of Pelusium and the patrimony of Greek grammarians, is entirely 
lost. Quite simply, the Latin translator was unable to grasp the meaning of 
Cassian speaking of ‘towers’ and ‘levelling’.*” 

Furthermore, not only is the Latin translator poorly educated in Greek: he 
is plain wrong at certain points. For instance, he takes the 'daily bread' ofthe 
Lord's Prayer to mean 'supersubstantial bread', which he does only because 
he confused the scriptural term ἐπιούσιον with the non-scriptural ὑπερού- 
σιος.55 This is a point which reveals the Latin identity of the author who 
interpolated Cassian's translation into the Patrologia Latina. Whereas no 
Greek author ever spoke οΓὑπερούσιος ἄρτος (‘supersubstantial bread’), this 
was how Jerome had translated the Lord's prayer in Matthew 6:1: Panem 


56 Dionysius Thrax, Ars Grammatica, Part 1, v. 1, p. 7: κατὰ ὁμαλισμόν ἐν τῇ βαρείᾳ. 

57 [nstitutiones, PL.49.725A—726A: Quaedam autem si allegorica explanatione extenuata 
non fuerint, et spiritalis ignis examinatione mollita, nullo modo ad salutarem interioris 
hominis cibum sine corruptionis clade pervenient, magisque ex eorum perceptione laesio 
quam utilitas aliqua subsequetur, ut est illud: Sint lumbivestri praecincti, et lucernae ardentes. 
Et, Qui non habet gladium, vendat tunicam suam et emat sibi gladium. Et, Qui non accipit 
crucem suam et sequitur me, non est me dignus. 

58 Institutiones, IX.21, PL.49.794A: De pane supersubstantiali, sive quotidiano. Deinde 
panem nostrum ἐπιούσιον, id est, supersubstantialem da nobis hodie (Matt. 6:11), which is 
Jerome's translation (PL.29. 548A). 
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nostrum supersubstantialem da nobis hodie.? Since Jerome's project was 
to translate, not interpret Matthew, this is simply a mistake, which is why 
the critical apparatus explains, 'supersubstantialem: quotidianum'.* Origen 
had taught that this bread which comes down from the heaven is the wis- 
dom of God and ultimately his logos (‘divine teaching") as well as his Logos 
(the Son, understood as the Wisdom of God).* But Origen never used the 
term ὑπερούσιος at all, either in this or any other context. Beyond Origen, 
what Greek authors by and large understood in Matthew 6:1 (and Luke 11:3) 
was both an allegorical and a literal sense, which was epitomized by lexicog- 
raphers:? ‘the bread which befits human essence’, that is, ‘the inner man’, as 
well as the ‘everyday bread’. In short, whoever the person who interpolated 
the Latin text was, he was definitely one who wrote following a point made 
by Jerome. 

At another point, his Greek just makes no sense.9 There are also points 
where the Latin translator is plain wrong. He takes it that the Greek lan- 
guage of Colossians 3:5 makes references to covetousness (avarice, φιλαρ- 
γυρία), which is why he notes: Unde beatus Apostolus hujus morbi noxia 
venena prospiciens, non solum eam radicem esse omnium malorum, verum 
etiam idolorum servitutem pronuntiavit, dicens: Et avaritia (quod in Graeco 
dicitur φιλαργυρία) quae est simulacrorum servitus.™ But the scriptural text 
of Col. 3:5 makes reference not to φιλαργυρία, but to πλεονεξία. Although 
the English text of the Bible renders πλεονεξία as ‘covetousness’, φιλαργυ- 
pia ("love of money’) is not a synonym of πλεονεξία. In any event, since 
the Latin makes reference to φιλαργυρία intending to explain the term, the 
simple fact is that the term φιλαργυρία is absent from the portion of Colos- 
sians 3:5, which Cassian did quote. One might be apt to say that all the 
Latin does is is a conflation of Col. 3:5 (πλεονεξία is idolatry) and 1Tim. 6:10 


59 PL.29.548A. 

89 PL 29.1041C. 

9! Origen, deOr, XXVII. 

62 Suda, Lexicon, Alphabetic letter epsilon, entry 2501 & Etymologicum Magnum, p. 362 
& Lexica Segueriana, Collectio Verborum Utilium e Differentibus Rhetoribus et Sapientibus 
Multis, Alphabetic entry epsilon, p. 231: Ἐπιούσιος ἄρτος: ὁ ἐπὶ τῇ οὐσίᾳ ἡμῶν ἁρμόζων. Pseudo- 
Zonaras, Lexicon, Alphabetic letter epsilon, p. 794: ἐπιούσιος ἄρτος: 6 ἐπὶ τῇ οὐσίᾳ ἡμῶν 
ἁρμόζων, ἢ ὁ καθηµερινός. 

83 Institutiones, IV.6, PL.49.590A: Sed magis peto ne me usquequaque deseras, quod 
Graece dicitur μεχρὶ (sic) πρὸς ἀγαντεῖον (sic), id est, usque ad nimietatem. The Greek word 
makes no sense. 

64 OctoVit, VII.7, PL.49.298A. The Migne-text cites: (Coloss. 3). 

85 Cassian, OctoVit, pp. 305; 37". 
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(φιλαργυρία is the root of all evil). However, the case is not that simple. Cas- 
sian himself says at another point that “the blessed apostle styled this [viz. 
φιλαργυρία] not only the root of all kinds of evil, but also idolatry.” This is not 
actually any conflation of two scriptural instances at all. Instead, another 
story has to be said. It seems that certain authors knew of manuscripts of 
Paul's epistles where the apostle had styled φιλαργυρία ‘a second idolatry’ 
(δευτέραν εἰδωλολατρείαν). The most ancient instance is the mysterious text 
of Physiologus.” If this text was produced by the Akoimetoi, as it has been 
surmised,* it comes as no surprise that the heir to their library, Theodore 
Studites, reproduces this and advises that it was apostle Paul who had writ- 
ten the phrase.” On the other hand, there are instances where it is πλεονεξία, 
not φιλαργυρία, that is styled ‘a second idolatry’, whereas a couple of later 
authors uses both therms as synonyms.” Therefore, when Cassian styles 
φιλαργυρία ‘a second idolatry’ in the foregoing passage, he does not actu- 
ally make any scriptural conflation: he reproduces a certain version of one 


66 Cassian, OctoVit, Cod. p. 321: Ὅθεν ὁ μακάριος ἀπόστολος τοῦτο γινώσκων, οὐ μόνον ῥίζαν 
πάντων τῶν κακῶν (1Tim. 6:10) ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰδίω)λολατρείαν (Cf. Col. 3:5) ταύτην ἐκάλεσεν. 

87 Physiologus (redactio tertia quae vocatur pseudo-Basiliana), 13: φιλαργυρίαν, τὴν δευτέ- 
pav εἰδωλολατρείαν. 

68 Rudolf Riedinger surmised that this text goes back to the lost Hypotyposes by Clement 
of Alexandria and sought to associate its authorship with the monastery of the Akoimetoi. 
Rudolf Riedinger, “Physiologus”, Theologische Realenzyklopddie, 26, 596—600. Also, “Der Phys- 
iologus und Klemens von Alexandria", (1973) Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 66, pp. 273—307. Also, 
"Akoimeten", Theologische Realenzyklopddie, Pt. 2 (1978), pp. 148-153. 

$9 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 477, lines 216—217: καὶ Παῦλος ὁ ἱερὸς ἀπόστολος τὴν φιλαρ- 
γυρίαν δευτέραν εἰδωλολατρείαν ἀπεκάλεσεν αἰτιολογικῶς. Likewise, Acta Monasterii Theotoci 
Eleusae (eleventh-twelfth cent.), Typicon, Ῥ. 80: φιλαργυρίαν τὴν δευτέραν εἰδωλολατρείαν. So 
the records Registrum Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani (1350-1363), Document 183, line 92: 
τῆς κακίστης φιλαργυρίας, ἣν ὁ μέγας ἀπόστολος δευτέραν εἰδωλολατρείαν προσφυῶς ὀνομάζει. 
Constantinus VII Porphyrogenitus (tenth cent.), Oratio de Translatione Chrysostomi, p. 309: 
τῆς δευτέρας εἰδωλολατρείας ἐκσπάσῃ, εἴτουν φιλαργυρίας. However, in the same work, p. 318, 
it is also πλεονεξία that is styled ‘second idolatry’ (πλεονεξία, ἥτις ἐστὶ δευτέρα εἰδωλολατρεία). 

70 Gregory of Nazianzus, In Sancta Lumina (orat. 39), PG.36.357.24—26: Καὶ τίς pot νόμος 
ἡ Ναυάτου μισανθρωπία, ὃς πλεονεξίαν μὲν οὐκ ἐκόλασε, τὴν δευτέραν εἰδωλολατρείαν. Pseudo- 
John Chrysostom, Eclogae i-xlviii ex Diversis Homiliis, PG.63.900.35: πλεονεξίαν τὴν δευτέραν 
εἰδωλολατρείαν. Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 76: πλεονεξίας τὴν 
δευτέρας εἰδωλολατρείας. Nicetas Choniates (twelfth-thirteenth cent.), Orationes, v. 1, oration 
14, p. 254: THY πλεονεξίαν ὡς δευτέραν εἰδωλολατρείαν βδελύττεσθαι. 

71 Nicetas of Paphlagonia, Homiliae Septem, Homily 5, p. 289: Ποῖον φιλαργυρίας, εἴτ᾽ οὖν 
πλεονεξίας, ὅ ἐστιν εἰδωλολατρείας πάθος. Gennadius Scholarius (fifteenth cent.) uses both 
πλεονεξία and φιλαργυρία as synonyms and styles them both ‘second idolatry’. De Differentia 
inter Peccata Excusabilia et Perniciosa, p. 283: Y, φιλαργυρία, εἴτουν πλεονεξία, ἥτις καὶ δευτέρα 
εἰδωλολατρεία ἐστίν. 
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of Paul’s epistles which says so. In regard to this, there is an additional rea- 
son to believe that one more of the epistles that has been attributed to Basil 
is in fact Cassian’s, since this is a stunning parallel to Cassian’s text just men- 
tioned.” 

The adjective εὐκατάμικτον (‘willing to keep company with’) occurs in 
both Antiochus of Palestine and John of Damascus alike quoting from 
Cassian. Besides, it transpires only once in the text of Cassian's word-stock 
regular follower, namely, Theodore Studites.” In other words, the epithet 
appears exclusively in the locution of monks of the Laura of St. Sabas 
and was transferred to the Akoimetoi by Cassian, only to be inherited by 
Theodore Studites along with the entire library ofthe Akoimetoi, which was 
by and large reproduced in the scriptorium of the Studios monastery. 

The expression καὶ ὡς ἔτι νήπιοί εἶσιν οἱ υἱοὶ Βαβυλῶνος (‘so long as the 
sons of Babylon are still babies') is a figure of evil thoughts: they must be 
eradicated at the early stage when 'the sons of Babylon are still babies', that 
is, at the time when an evil thought is only an incipient one. This expression 
shows Cassian to be strongly influenced by Origen, who is the sole author 
to have made the selfsame point in the same terms.” It can hardly be a 
coincidence that the theologian who used the same portion was a Sabaite 
monk once again, namely, Antiochus of Palestine.” 

Expressions such as the one portraying the soul craving the Logos (διε- 
γειρόµεθα πρὸς τὸν πόθον αὐτοῦ)” have only a unique and telling parallel in 
the so-called Pseudo-Macarius’ writings. Coming across Pseudo-Macarius 
at various points, both here and in Cassian’s Scholia in Apocalypsin, one 
is tempted to wonder whether some (if not all) of them were authored 
by Cassian himself. This indication becomes all the more stronge once 
one considers 1Cor. 13:3 rendered in a peculiar manner (x&v διαδῶ τὸ σῶμα 
μου ἵνα καυθήσομαι) which transpires only in Pseudo-Macarius, Ephraem 
Syrus, John Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria. There is no question of 
any translator deviating from the New Testament-vocabulary and apply- 
ing the form 81286, which is extremely rare to come upon in first person. 


72 Basil of Caesarea (?), Epistulae, 53.2: Ἡ δὲ φιλαργυρία καὶ ρίζα πάντων τῶν κακῶν ἐστι καὶ 
ὀνομάζεται εἰδωλολατρεία. Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, Cod. p. 32": Ὅθεν ὁ μακάριος ἀπόστολος 
τοῦτο γινώσκων, οὐ μόνον ῥίζαν πάντων τῶν κακῶν ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰδ(ω)λολατρείαν ταύτην ἐκάλεσεν. 

73 Theodore Studites, Sermones Catecheseos Magnae, Catechesis 68, p. 191. 

74 Origen, Cels, VIL22; frJer, 26; selPs, PG.12.1660.1—5. 

75 Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 81. 

76 Cod. 573, pp. 560-804. 
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Beyond Clement, it was only ‘Pseudo-Macarius’ who did so, namely, the 
set of writings which in all probability was produced by the community of 
the Akoimetoi. Why should Cassian himself not be inferred to have been 
involved with them? Besides, if we take into account that Pseudo-Macarius’ 
vocabulary recurs in the Scholia in Apocalypsin of ‘the Book of Cassian’, it 
could be plausible to allow this tentative identification. There are other 
instances, too, which point to Cassian. The expression τῇ παχείᾳ ταύτῃ καὶ 
ὑλικῇ σαρκὶ" is relevant to the formulations of Pseudo-Macarius.” So is the 
expression ἐν ἀνέσει καὶ εὐθηνία, with Pseudo-Macarius being present once 
again.*° 

The expression ἀποταγὴ πραγμάτων"! stands parallel to the Greek trans- 
lations of Ephraem Syrus’ works, many of which were produced in the Great 
Laura of Sabas. Presumably, the expression was common and circulated in 
the monastery. Besides, the expression of ‘abba Moses’ ὑπὲρ τοίνυν τούτου 
τοῦ σκοποῦ καὶ ἡμεῖς πάντα διαπραττόμεθα, ὑπὲρ τούτου πάντων καταφρονοῦ- 
μεν καὶ πατρίδα καὶ γένους καὶ χρημάτων καὶ ὅλου τοῦ κόσμουϑ has a stunning 
parallel in the Greek Ephraem Syrus. Cassian may well have employed this 
expression from the translated writings produced by intellectuals of his own 
monastery. Moreover, the rhetorical expression ἀγροίκους καὶ ἰδιώτας is in 
no case a casual sentence by a simple monk: this is a pattern which has its 
own history. Through this, we come across characteristic writers, namely, 
Origen, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, Didymus, John 
Chrysostom. It is by no means a coincidence that the closest parallel to Cas- 
sian's point occurs in Ephraem Syrus, which points to this translation being 
a product of the Laura of Sabas. Likewise, parallels in Plutarch and Lucian 
of Samosata remind us that these authors contributed significantly to the 
parlance of the Scholia in Apocalypsin. 


77 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 86". 

78 Cf. Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 (collectio B), Homily 54.3.4: καὶ καθαριζέτωσαν αὐτὴν 
ἀπὸ πάσης ὑλικῆς τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου παχύτητος καὶ σαρκῶν καὶ αἱμάτων, τουτέστι φροντίδων καὶ 
δεσμῶν γηΐνων. Pseudo-Athanasius, Liber de Definitionibus, PG.28.548.44: τὸ δὲ σῶμα τὸ παχὺ 
καὶ ὑλικόν, ὅπερ λέγεται σάρξ. 

79 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 97". 

80 Pseudo-Macarius, Homiliae 7 (collectio HA), Homily 54.9 & Palladius, Historia Lausiaca 
(recensio G), Vita 47.16: μήποτε μετὰ τῶν θαυμάτων ý ἄνεσις καὶ εὐθηνία. 

3! Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 58" & 58". 

82 Cassian the Sabaite, op. cit. p. 58". 

83 Ephraem Syrus, Sermones Paraenetici ad Monachos Aegypti, Oration 8: ἀποταγὴ κόσμου, 
ἀποταγὴ γηΐνων πραγμάτων, ἀποταγὴ πατρίδος καὶ φίλων καὶ τῶν κατὰ σάρκα γονέων διὰ τὴν εἰς 
Κύριον ἐλπίδα, καὶ αὔριον χώραν καὶ πατρίδα καὶ κληρονομίαν ἐπιζητήσωμεν, τοῦ βυθίζειν ἑαυτοὺς 
εἰς κακὰ πολλά. 
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As a rule, special attention should be paid to the phenomenon of the 
vocabulary of the Greek translators of Ephraem Syrus corresponding to that 
of Cassian. Such expressions may well be either a liability to the Greek 
Ephraem, or the other way around: the phraseology of the monks at either 
the Laura of Sabas or the Akoimetoi was implanted into the Greek transla- 
tions of the Syriac texts. One more example is the expression ὁμιλίαις ἀργαῖς 
καὶ watatots.** The notion of ‘idle chatting’ is an invention introduced for the 
term ἀργολογία. Once again, we come upon spurious texts ascribed to Gre- 
gory of Nyssa and to Basil of Caesarea, which evince remarkable parallels 
to Cassian's vocabulary.* These works add to the pile of the sixth-century 
spuria, the authorship of which should be reconsidered, with Cassian being 
a serious candidate for attribution of some of them. 

By the way, the word τὸ κρύος" for ‘cold’ transpires in authors relevant 
to the Scholia-vocabulary, such as Plutarch, Lucian of Samosata and Galen, 
as well as in authors evidently important to Cassian's readings, such as 
Clement of Alexandria, Epiphanius of Salamis, and Gregory of Nyssa. So 
is the expression εἰ λήθην ποιησώμεθα” (‘once we become oblivious of our 
goal’), which is the distinctive mark of Eusebius and Gregory of Nyssa, along 
with the obscured (since he was regarded as a heretic) Julian the Arian. 
Such authors are in fact those who transmitted major Greek notions to 
Cassian, as, for example, the Stoic διούοησις καὶ πρόνοια (‘administration and 
providence’ of the world by God). This expression, which is used also in 
Scholion XXVII, originates in Chrysippus and was retailed to Christianity by 
the authors who played an important part in Cassian's readings: Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Didymus, Julian the Arian. 

The rare expression εὐαγγελικὴ τελειότης (‘evangelical perfection") 
was used by Origen? and is one of those evincing his influence upon 


84 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 62". 

85 Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, De Creatione Hominis Sermo Primus, p. 28. Pseudo-Basil of 
Caesarea, Epitimia in Canonicas (epitimia 25), PG.31: 1312.32—33; 1316.1-3; Poenae in Monachos 
Delinquentes (epitimia 24), PG.31.1305.43—44; Regulae Morales, PG.31.693.42—43; Basil of Cae- 
sarea (?), Asceticon Magnum, PG.31: 1041.1; 1044.1; 1053.56; 1097.46. Epistulae, Epistle 22.1. 

86 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, edition vol. p. 168 and endnote 9 (p. 218). 

87 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 58". 

88 Cf. διοικήσεως αὐτοῦ καὶ προνοίας, Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 60", and endnote 28 
(p. 225) to the Greek text. 

89 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 34": διὰ τὸ βαλεῖν ἀρχὴν χαύνην καὶ διεφθαρμένην ἀνατρέ- 
πειν τοὺς ἄλλους ἀπὸ τῆς εὐαγγελικῆς τελει(όγτητος. De Panareto, p. 15”: μήτε μὴν τὴν εὐαγγελι- 
xijv τελει(όγτητα δύνασθαι παραδεχθῆναι πρὸ τῆς τοῦ νόμου παραφυλακῆς. 

50 Origen, homJer, Homily 12.13: ὡς Χριστοῦ μὴ ἐπιδεδημηκότος, τοῦ τελειοῦντος ἡμᾶς καὶ 
διαβιβάζοντος ἀπὸ τῶν νομικῶν στοιχείων ἐπὶ τὴν εὐαγγελυκὴν τελειότητα. 
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Theodoret,” and Antioch in general. For indeed the texts available to us 
show the same expression to have been used by Severus of Antioch,” as well 
as by Cassian the Sabaite. During the first Christian millennium, it were only 
Theodoret and Cassian that entertained this elegant expression more than 
once, which enjoyed no currency: it was only taken up much later by the 
philosopher and Eustratius, Bishop of Nicaea (1092-1120),? the pupil of John 
Italus. It is remarkable that the Latin text which corresponds to Cassian's 
Greek one uses the expression as it stands: evangelicam perfectionem.” It 
is plain though that history is firmly on the side of the Greek, since this is 
an expression distinctively pointing to an Antiochene author standing in 
line with other Antiochenes, such as Theodoret and Severus. Likewise, the 
expression ἐπιμόνου μνήμης τῶν ἀγαθῶν (‘persistent memory of good things’) 
is a clear Stoic echo.” 

Therefore, there are extremely rare expressions and a dilemma seems to 
face us: we have either to allow that Cassian was engaged in truffle hunting 
from Classical literature, or he picked up rare words from Christian authors 
and he used them thereafter. To cite an instance, Cassian's expression eic 
βαθύτατον πτῶμα” transpires only in Aeschylus.” The sole and closest par- 
allel occurs in Clement of Alexandria,” yet this is only an attenuated one. 
The same goes for the word τοῖς βιοθανάτοις,955 which 15 an all too rare one, 
mainly used by astrologers. It was commonly thought among the simpli- 
ciores that ‘those who committed suicide’ (βιοθάνατοι) become daemons. 
John Chrysostom (the sole Christian that used the word besides Cassian, 


?! Theodoret, Quaestiones in Octateuchum, pp. 155-156: καὶ τῇ εὐαγγελικῇ τελειότητι τὴν 
τοιαύτην νομοθεσίαν οὐ περιττήν. Interpretatio in Psalmos, PG.80.1272.8—9: καὶ ὑπὸ τῷ νόμῳ πολι- 
τευόµενος, καὶ τὴν εὐαγγελικὴν πόῤῥωθεν ὁρῶν τελειότητα. 1864.16—17: Τὴν εὐαγγελικὴν τοίνυν ὁ 
Προφήτης μετέρχεται τελειότητα. The last passage was spuriously ascribed to John Chrysos- 
tom, In Psalmum n8 (homiliae 1-3), PG.55.701.33—34: Τὴν εὐαγγελικὴν τοίνυν ὁ προφήτης μετέρ- 
χεται τελειότητα. 

92 Severus of Antioch, apud Catenae (Novem testamentum), Catena in Acta (catena 
Andreae) (e Oxon. coll. nov. 58), p. 349: τῆς ἐν Πνεύματι λατρείας καὶ εὐαγγελικῆς τελειότητος. 

33 Eustratius of Nicaea, Orationes, Oration 4, p. 100: ἰδιάζων ἐστὶ καὶ τῆς εὐαγγελικῆς λει- 
πόμενος τελειότητος. ορ. cit. p. 105: οὕτω κἀνταῦθα τῆς εὐαγγελικῆς τελειότητος ἐπιγενομέ- 
νης. 

9^ Institutiones, VIL14, PL.49.303a; VlL14, PL.49.310B; Cf. PL.49: 766A; 1067A; 104A; 
1179A&C; VIII.24, PL.49.766A. 

35 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 82" and note 8 (pp. 292-293) to the Greek text. 

56 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 67. 

97 Aeschylus, Supplices, line 796: βαθὺ πτῶμα μαρτυροῦσα pot. 

98 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, 4.56.5: καὶ τὰ γενητὰ ταῦτα πρὸ τοῦ ἀγενήτου µετι- 
όντες θεοῦ βαθυτέρῳ περιπεπτώκατε ζόφῳ. 

99 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 67. 
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along with a spurious text ascribed to John of Damascus) argued that this 
is not true.'? It remains therefore as the more probable resolution that 
Cassian indeed had a predilection for picking up rare words from Classical 
authors and to apply them deliberately in his own writings. This practice 
reaches its utmost exaggeration in both the text ascribed to Caesarius and 
Pseudo-Didymus’ De Trinitate, for which both I argue to be works authored 
by Cassian.’” The specific point of the Greek text has a parallel in Latin, 
where the term βιοθανάτοι is used as a transliterated one from Greek.'? Since 
this Greek word has a history of its own, why should an allegedly Latin text 
not have the Latin word for it? Why was a mere transliteration from Greek 
necessary? 

Cassian uses certain words that are extremely rare, indeed some of them 
are close to non-existence. One of them is μυξάρια, 05 a therapeutic plant, 
which was a kind of onion flourishing in Egypt only. It is only from scanty ref- 
erences, such as that by the medical doctor Paul of Nicaea, that we learn that 
μυξάρια were consumed along with ἰσχάδια,!”' which is what Cassian tells us 
at the same point of his narrative. To argue that such points are the produc- 
tion ofa Latin translation could just be nonsense. For indeed there are Greek 
words in this text that are exclusive to Cassian and no translator could have 
ever concocted any of them, whereas other terms are the product of a very 
long and illustrious Classical and pre-Classical tradition. A case in point is 
the Homeric verb ἀρτύω (or ἀρτύνω), 195 meaning ‘prepare’, ‘arrange’, ‘make 
ready’ a thing which requires skill (or cunning); ἀρτυτὸς means ‘seasoned so 
as to be made sweet, or tasty in general’. Therefore, adtdéptuta! applied to 
expressions of a written text means those scriptural portions which do not 
require any tropology or allegory for their meaning to be grasped: they are 
explicit expressions, which are arranged so as to be comprehended in their 
immediate literal sense. Photius used the term in the sense of something 
being already ‘prepared’. As just noted, the word is exclusive to Cassian, 
being one more token of his command of Greek and excludes any possibility 
of this text being a translation. 


100 John Chrysostom, De Lazaro (homiliae 1-7), PG.48.981—983. 

101 A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendices I & II. 

102 De Institutis Coenobiorum, PL.49.304A: [Judas] vitam biothanati morte conclusit. Id. 
Institutiones, PL.IL5: 49.530B: ut non inter biothanatos reputatus. 

103 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 101". 

104 Loc. cit. 

105 Homer, Odyssea, 1.277; IV.771; XXIV.153; et passim. Ilias, 11.55; X.302; X1.216; XIL43&86, 
et passim. 

106 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 102". 
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Likewise, a translator from Latin could never have used expressions such 
as ὁ ἐνδότερος ἡμῶν οἶκος!οτ (‘our inward house’), which is peculiar to the 
unexplored Marcus Eremita, the anti-Nestorian monk who lived in the 
region of Palestine, and possibly in Egypt, too. Cassian, a Palestinian native, 
must have read the works composed by that monk, but there is no way to 
sustain that such a terminology had been availed of by a presumed transla- 
tor to render a germane Latin expression. As a matter of fact, there are also 
other points where we come upon a possible influence by the characteristic 
parlance of this hardly known monk. Such points are Cassian’s expression 
καὶ συντόνῳ ἐγκρατείᾳ!05 and πένθος καταλιπών, “5 as well as the Neoplatonic 
liability νοῦς ἐμπαθής.Ι10 

The Greek expressions, which are heavily loaded with history and mean- 
ing bequeathed by eminent authors who had used them in the past, are far 
too many for any translator to be able to introduce into a presumed Latin 
original. 

Cassian's expression τοῖς κακίας βόθροις (‘pits of wickedness’)!" is a loan 
from Athanasius, taken up by Maximus Confessor only. In addition, the 
phrase τῆς διανοίας λεπτυνομένης'!7 shows once again Cassian's liability 
clearly, since it was only Evagrius who had used this.” 

An additional characteristic expression is the one for ‘numerous years’, 
πολυαριθµήτων &xàv.!!^ Cassian uses the rare adjective πολυαρίθµητος at two 
points,!! which is notable. For this adjective occurs in no more than five 
or six instances during the first Christian millennium, amounting to some 
ten instances in all. This is a word that vanished following some scarce use 
during the late Byzantine period. I should have thought that this is a word 
made up by Cassian himself, or taken up by an unidentifiable source. Apart 


107 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 66". 

108 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 66". Cf. Marcus Eremita, Ad Nicolaum Praecepta Ani- 
mae Salutaria, 1: δι ἀκριβοῦς πολιτείας καὶ ἐγκρατείας καὶ πάσης κακοπαθείας, ἀγρυπνίας τε 
πολλῆς καὶ συντόνου προσευχῆς. 

109 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 67-68". Cf. Marcus Eremita, Disputatio cum Quodam 
Causidico, 9: τὸ πένθος καὶ τὴν ταπείνωσιν καταλιπόντες. 

110 γοῦς ἐμπαθής. p. 82". Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 39": τοὺς ἐμπαθεῖς καὶ φιληδόνους 
λογισμούς. op. cit. p. 40": τῆς ἐμπαθοῦς διαθέσεως. p. 43" οἱ ἐμπαθεῖς ἄνθρωποι. Marcus Eremita, 
Ad Nicolaum Praecepta Animae Salutaria, 10: τὸν ἐμπαθῆ ἔτι καὶ ἄθλιον μιαίνουσι νοῦν. The 
Neoplatonic notion was conveyed through Evagrius. 

111 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 63°. 

11? Op. cit. p. 69". 

113 Evagrius of Pontus, Sententiae ad Monachos, Sententia 48: Ὕπνος πολὺς παχύνει διάνοιαν, 
ἀγρυπνία δὲ ἀγαθὴ λεπτύνει αὐτήν. 

114 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 68". 

115 Also, Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1": ἐν τῇ τοσαύτῃ πολυαριθμήτῳ πληθύϊ. 
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from his work, it appears only in some authority-mongering texts under 
the name of Chrysostom.''* Since the epithet occurs in no other Christian 
author, it lays an investigation open, for possible relation of these texts with 
Cassian’s pen. 

The expression τὰς ἀτάκτους τῆς ψυχῆς óppåç! (‘the tumultuous impulses 
of the soul’) is all but a casual one and cannot be a translation from the 
Latin, where this expression does not exist anyway.''® When we come across 
Antiochus of Palestine, the monk of the Laura of St. Sabas, using the same 
expression, this simply suggests that the writings of the erstwhile abbot 
Cassian were available to him at the library of the monastery." That this 
also occurs in the Constitutiones Asceticae makes this spurious text (ascribed 
to Basil of Caesarea), or at least part of it, subject to exploration for relevance 
with Cassian himself.” Since there is a persisting coincidence of Cassian’s 
vocabulary with one of Didymus’ frPs (e commentario altero), and only once 
in a while one with any of the rest of Didymus' works, I have come to 
believe that this compilation offragments is actually the understanding and 
phraseology ofa compiler.'?! 

Likewise, Cassian’s expression βεβαίως διαμένειν (‘to stand firm’ in em- 
ploying a certain conduct) is a rare one and transpires in Athanasius.'? 
Once again, this appears as an ascription to Didymus, yet only in the FrPs (e 
commentario altero).'* 


116 Pseudo-John Chrysostom, De Turture Seu de Ecclesia Sermo, PG.55.599.40; In Genesim 
(sermo 3), PG.56.530.3; Quod Mari Similis Sit Haec Vita, PG.64.22.52. 

117 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 25". 

118 Cf Institutiones, VI.1, PL.49.268A—269A: Nec enim sufficit solum corporale jejunium ad 
conquirendam vel possidendam perfectae castimoniae puritatem, nisi praecesserit contritio 
spiritus et oratio contra hunc immundissimum spiritum perseverans, dein continuata medi- 
tatio Scripturarum, huicque fuerit scientia spiritalis adjuncta, labor etiam opusque manuum 
instabiles cordis pervagationes coercens ac revocans, et ante omnia fundata fuerit humilitas 
vera, sine qua nullius penitus vitii poterit umquam triumphus acquiri. 

119 Antiochus of Palestine (seventh cent.), Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 19: ἅπερ 
δύνανται τὰς ἀστάτους τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμὰς συστέλλειν. 

120 Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Constitutiones Asceticae, PG.311365.34—35: κατιδεῖν τε τὰς 
ἀτάκτους τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμὰς xai κινήσεις. The notion occurs in a casual reference by John 
Chrysostom, In Epistulam ad Galatas Commentarius, PG.61.669.1—2: Δέον γὰρ διορθῶσαι μόνον 
THY ἄτακτον τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμήν. 

121 My suggestion is that this anthology was composed by either Anastasius of Sinai or 
Olympiodorus, the deacon of Alexandria. P. Tzamalikos, Scholia in Apocalypsin, Introduc- 
tion. 

12 Athanasius, Contra Gentes, 41: ἵνα τῇ τοῦ Λόγου ἡγεμονίᾳ καὶ προνοίᾳ καὶ διακοσμήσει 
φωτιζομένη ἡ κτίσις βεβαίως διαμένειν δυνηθῇ. 

123 Didymus, frPs(al), Fr. 894: ἀνωρθωμένον καὶ βεβαίως ἱδρυμένον τὸν θρόνον ἔχων μακροή- 
μερον καὶ αἰώνιον διαμένοντα. Theodore of Mopsuestia, commProphXII, Prophet Zachariach, 
6.9,15: ἐπὶ τῆς βασιλικῆς καθέδρας διαμενεῖ βεβαίως. 
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Another rare expression, τῶν πολυπλόκων σχοινίων τῆς κοσμικῆς μερίμνης 
(‘the tangled threads of the worldly concerns"), is inspired by Job 40:17 
and points to the ‘destruction’ of virtuous action. Its occasional occurrence 
in Julian the Arian and Didymus?” could hardly justify this expression as a 
rendering from Latin, from which this is absent anyway."* Once again, the 
parlance ofthe frPs (e commentario altero) points to a compiler rather than 
Didymus himself. In addition, the metaphor transpires in two spurious texts 
ascribed to Chrysostom,!”’ which invites the question of whether Cassian 
was their actual writer, given the scarcity of the expression in literature. 

The same goes for Cassian’s expression τοὺς κατὰ θεὸν καμάτους ('exer- 
tions performed according to the will of God")."* His sources are traceable, 
since the idiom is extremely uncommon. But while the parallel in Didymus 
fits perfectly, we should notice that from all of Didymus' work the phrase is 
used only once, in the composition frPs (e commentario altero)?” 

The recurrence of such parallels in Didymus while exploring Cassian's 
language is probably an indication of extracts from Didymus having been 
collected at the Great Laura, which was subsequently used by either Anas- 
tasius of Sinai or Olympiodorus of Alexandria, the possible authors of the 
collection of Didymus' fragments in the form we now have it. This becomes 
all the more evident once mistaken usage is considered. An example is the 
participle τὸν dwoavta! used instead of the correct form τὸν δόντα. It is with 
the Greek translations of Ephraem Syrus that this participle-form ofthe verb 
δίδωμι appears for the first time. Unknown up to that time as this form was, 
and indeed scarcely used thereafter,?! this is no doubt the product of the 
translators of the Laura of Sabas. 


124 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 63. 

125 Didymus, frPs(al), Fr. 1221. Julian the Arian, Commentarius in Job, p. 283. 

126 Cf. Institutiones, Π.., PL.49.525C: alii in nuditate et contemptu universarum rerum 
quibus mens si penitus exueretur, tamquam nullis deinceps retinentibus laqueis ad Deum 
expeditior perveniret. 

127 Pseudo-John Chrysostom, Quod Mari Similis Sit Haec Vita, PG.64.20.66; De Spe, 
PG.60.772.61. 

128 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 67”. 

129 Didymus, frPs(al), Fr. 1173: Kat ἄλλως δ’ ἂν εἴποις τρέφειν ψυχὴν αὐτὴν τὴν ἀρετήν, ὥστε 
εἶναι αὐτοὺς τοὺς κατὰ θεὸν καμάτους τροφίµους καὶ εὐφραντικοὺς ψυχῆς. 

130 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 1178. 

131 Cf. Ephraem Syrus, Beautitudines Aliae; Capita Viginti, 20, lines 131 & 145 (δώσαντι); 
Sermo de Paenitentia et Iudicio et Separatione Animae et Corporis, p. 242 (δώσαντα); Homilia 
in Meretricem, pp. 96 (δώσαντα); 97 (δώσαντα); 99 (δώσαντα); Sermo in Pulcherrimum Ioseph, 
p. 267 (δώσαντα); 268 (δώσαντα). 
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Cassian’s exemplary fathers of the desert are styled ‘most enduring’ ones 
(δοκιμώτατος), which is an extremely infrequent use. In fact we come upon 
only two instances of this, and they both relate to endurance of hardships 
of monastic [16.139 

Other expressions, such as the following, impell us to consider more 
attentively the possibility of Cassian being closely related to (or, to some 
extent identified with) Pseudo-Macarian works, which were composed at 
the monastery of the Akoimetoi. The expression ἀπαραμύθητον πένθος (‘in- 
consolable mourning’)'* is characteristic of Pseudo-Macarius, as well as of 
Ephraem Syrus. Furthermore, it appears in spurious texts ascribed to John 
Chrysostom, which calls for identification with Cassian being their possible 
author. 

By making the term συνεισφορὰ (‘contribution’) a title of his works, Cas- 
sian signified himself as a pupil of Gregory of Nyssa writing during the age 
of Justinian.?? This is only one of the numerous points evincing the Cap- 
padocian’s influence upon Cassian. There are characteristic expressions, 
which cannot possibly be the product ofa translator rendering a Latin text 
in Greek. The rare expression ἡ συζυγία τούτων τῶν πνευμάτων (‘conjunction 
of these [evil] spirits’),!°* which is characteristic of Gregory, could have only 
been used by a student of his writings. Likewise, the metaphor τοῦ τῆς ψυχῆς 


132 Cf Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 11"; ScetPatr, pp. 755; 77; SerenPrim, p. 95°. 

133 Cyril of Alexandria, commProphXII, v. 2, p. 607: οὐκοῦν ἀναγκαῖον ἡμᾶς, εἴπερ ἐσμὲν 
ἀληθῶς ἀρτίφρονες, καὶ ἐν νῷ τῷ καθεστηκότι, ζηλοῦν ὅτι μάλιστα τοὺς τῶν πατέρων δοκιμωτάτους. 
The anonymous work, Historia Monachorum In Aegypto, Vita 1: καὶ παρὰ τῶν παραγενομένων 
αὐτῷ πατέρων ἀκηκόαμεν, ὧν ὁ βίος δόκιμος παρὰ τοῖς ἐκεῖ πᾶσι πεφήμισται. Alexander of Cyprus 
(monk, prob. sixth cent.), Laudatio Barnabae Apostoli, line 8: ὦ πατέρων ἄριστε καὶ ἀσκητῶν 
δοκιμώτατε πάτερ. 

131 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 67". 

135 Cf. Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 (collectio B), 4.27.4: πόνον ἔχει ἄπαυστον καὶ πένθος 
ἀπαραμύθητον. 5.2.3: ὡς ἄνθρωπος ἔχων πένθος ἀπαραμύθητον. 8.1.4 (Opusculum 1, PG.34.829.39— 
40): μᾶλλον ἐπεγείρουσιν αὐτῇ τὸ πένθος καὶ ἀπαραμύθητός ἐστιν. Homiliae Spirituales 50 (collec- 
tio H), Homily 16: πόνος ἄπαυστος καὶ πένθος ἀπαραμύθητον. Ephraem Syrus, In Illud: Attende 
Tibi Ipsi (capita xii), 4: ἐκείνην τὴν πικρὰν καὶ ἀπαραμύθητον φωνήν, THY πλήρη πένθους καὶ 
πικρῶν δακρύων. Sermo de Cain, et De Abel Caedo, p. 210: Πῶς δὲ καὶ ἡ καρδία σου λογίσεται 
τὸ ἀπαραμύθητον πένθος; Pseudo-John Chrysostom, De Paenitentia (sermo 1), PG.60.683.20: Ἡ 
δὲ peta τὴν ἔξοδον ἀποτυχία ἀπαραμύθητον ἔχει πένθος. De Salute Animae, PG.60.735.54: ὅπου τὸ 
ἀπαραμύθητον πένθος. John Chrysostom, In Acta Apostolorum (homiliae 1-55), PG.60.227.34— 
35: Πένθος γὰρ ἦν, ὄντως πένθος ἀπαραμύθητον. Ad Theodorum Lapsum (lib. 2) (= Epistula ad 
Theodorum Monachum), 5: πένθος ἀπαραμύθητον. 

196 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 80%; De Panareto, pp. τοι”; 18%; 18". 

137 Tn the sense used by Cassian, see Gregory of Nyssa, In Canticum Canticorum (homil- 
iae 15), v. 6, p. 287; De Vita Mosis, 1.16; 1.77; Dialogus De Anima et Resurrectione, PG.46: 57.1; 
89.5; De Vita Gregorii Thaumaturgi, PG.46.893.28. 

138 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 84". 
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καταγωγίου (‘the abode of the soul’)! representing the ‘soul’ as dwelling 
in a ‘lodging’ (that is, the body) is a breakthrough by Gregory, reproduced 
nearly a century later by Basil of Seleucia and then by Cassian, yet it never 
became a common phrase. The same goes for the participle περιαυγαζόμενον 
(‘shining with dazzling light’), which was introduced by Philo and it was 
Gregory of Nyssa who made the most of it, to be followed by the contem- 
porary authors Cassian and Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite.'^' Likewise, the 
expression τὸ ἀμέτρητον τῆς τοῦ Θεοῦ δυνάμεως (‘the immeasurable power 
of God")? points to Gregory, along with authors familiar to Cassian, such 
as Theodoret and Cyril of Alexandria. However, they all used the expres- 
sion casually. This was not the kind of a hackneyed expression at hand for 
any presumed Latin translator to employ. When Cassian uses the expression 
ἀρετῶν ἀκρόπολίς τις καὶ βασιλίς (‘a certain citadel and queen of virtues")! 
we are faced with a clear and commanding influence by Gregory of Nyssa 
once again.’ Furthermore, once one comes upon such apparently com- 
mon expressions as ἤρξατο ἀγανακτεῖν καὶ συγκινεῖσθαι, ^ it will turn out that 
this is exclusive to Gregory of Nyssa. Finally, the notion of ‘one having God 
within oneself (Θεὸν ἐν ἑαυτῷ ἔχειν), "5 thus being ‘divine’, is of Stoic origin. 
Only few authors took this up, and they all happen to be the most familiar 
to Cassian: Origen, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Didymus, Ephraem Syrus, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia.'^ 

Gregory of Nyssa's flair was a source of inspiration for Cassian, an inspira- 
tion that was not only theological, but also linguistic and terminological. At 
the same time, there is a combined influence by both pagan and Christian 
tradition, which occurs repeatedly. A case in point is the locution κίνησίν τε 
καὶ διάθεσιν (‘movement and mood"), which comes from Aristotle, yet it 
was Gregory of Nyssa who (almost exclusively) made the most of it in Chris- 
tian literature, as I will argue later. 

One more point evincing Cassian as a follower of all three, Eusebius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Theodoret, is the simile of the soul represented as 


139 Op. cit. p. 86". 
140 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 70". 
141 See note 75 (p. 241) to the Greek text (p. 70") in edition volume. 
Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 60". 
Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 62". 
144 See note 43 (pp. 228-229) to the Greek text in edition volume. 
145 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 74". 
146 ΟΡ. cit. p. 5ο”. 
1^7 See Greek text and note 21 (p. 223). 
Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 85', and note to the Greek text. 
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an ‘acropolis’, that is, a citadel built on a high place of a city.'?^ The notion 
of mind being an acropolis, or citadel, is actually a metaphor introduced by 
Plato. Theodoret entertained the depiction soul-citadel in a fine way,'*! 
and his sole follower was Cassian himself? even though at points he wishes 
to represent the phraseology as originating in Scripture,'? namely, either in 
Matt. 5:14, or in the Proverbs. 

A similar metaphor is ‘the brain’ represented as the commander and 
citadel of the body. This seems to be an idea of Hippocrates, according to 
a testimony by Diocles of Carystus.* He was probably a contemporary of 
Aristotle (384—322 BC), though others make him either earlier, indeed an 
older contemporary (F. Kudlien) or slightly later (340-260 BC) to Aristotle 
(W. Jaeger). Diocles was the first doctor to abandon Ionian language in order 
to write in Attic. He is mentioned by later doctors such as Soranus (first- 
second cent. AD)'* and Galen (second cent. AD); also, by the mathemati- 
cian Nicomachus (c. 60-c. 120AD)'* and the sophist Athenaeus (second— 
third cent. AD), who mentions Nicomachus every now and then.’ During 


149 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 54". 

150 plato, Respublica, 5600 (ref. to ‘mean desires’, τῶν ἐκπεσουσῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν: τελευτῶσαι δὴ 
οἶμαι κατέλαβον τὴν τοῦ νέου τῆς ψυχῆς ἀκρόπολιν (‘and in the end, they seize the citadel of the 
young man’s soul’). Timaeus, 70a: τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν ... ὁπότ᾽ ἐκ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως τῷ τ’ ἐπιτάγματι 
καὶ λόγῳ μηδαμῇ πείθεσθαι ἑκὸν ἐθέλοι (‘the desires, whenever they should utterly refuse to 
yield willingly obedience to the word of command from the citadel of reason’). 

13! Theodoret, Historia Religiosa (Philotheus), Prologue, 5: Ὥσπερ γὰρ πόλιν ἐφ’ ὕψους wxo- 
δομημένην καὶ περιβόλοις ὀχυροῖς περιτετειχισμένην καὶ φάραγξι βαθείαις πάντοθεν κυκλουμένην, 
οὐκ ἄν τις ἕλοι πολέμιος, μή τινος τῶν ἔνδον προϊεμένου καὶ πυλίδας τινὰς ὑπανοίγοντο. 

152 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 54”: ἢ δὲ τῆς ὑπερηφανίας κακία, ὅταν κυριεύσῃ τῆς ἀθλίας 
ψυχῆς, ὥσπερ τις χαλεπώτατος τύραννος μεγάλην πόλιν καὶ ὑψηλὴν παραλαβών, ὅλην αὐτὴν 
καταστρέφει, καὶ ἕως θεμελίων κατασκάπτει. 

153 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 14: Κακεῖσε δὲ παραγενόμενος, οὐκ ἡδυνήθη διαλαθεῖν, κατὰ 
τὴν δεσποτικὴν φωνὴν τὴν λέγουσαν: οὐ δύναται πόλις κρυβῆναι ἐπάνω ὄρους κειμένη (Matt. 5:14). 
ScetPatr, p. 66": κατὰ τὸ φάσκον λόγιον, μετὰ βουλῆς οἰνοπότει: (Prov. 31:4) καὶ πάλιν φησίν: ὥσπερ 
πόλις κατεσκαμμένη καὶ ἀτείχιστος, οὕτως ἐστὶν ἄνϑρωπος, ὅς οὐ μετὰ βουλῆς πάντα πράττει (Ρτον. 
25:28). 

154 Diocles of Carystus (fourth cent. Bc), Fragmenta, Fr. 72: 6 δὲ Ἱπποκράτης τὸν μὲν νοῦν 
φησιν ἐν τῷ ἐγκεφάλῳ τετάχθαι καθάπερ τι ἱερὸν ἄγαλμα ἐν ἀκροπόλει τοῦ σώματος. The selfsame 
text transpires in an anonymous medical doctor: De Morbis Acutis et Chroniis, Disease 1, 
section 1. The idea was reproduced by Galen (second cent. AD), De Placitis Hippocratis et 
Platonis, 2.4.17: καθάπερ ἐν ἀκροπόλει δίκην μεγάλου βασιλέως ὁ ἐγκέφαλος ἵδρυται. 

155 Soranus of Ephesus (medical doctor, first-second cent. aD), Gynaeciorum Libri iv, 4.1.2. 

156 Galen, De Uteri Dissectione, v. 2, p. 905; In Hippocratis Librum De Articulis et Galeni In 
Eum Commentarii iv, v. 18a, p. 519. 

157 Nicomachus of Gerasa (second cent. aD), Theologoumena Arithmeticae, p. 62. 

158 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 2.22; 2.49; 2.57; 2.78; 3.5; 3.32; 3.65; 3.74; 3-85. Likewise, 
Deipnosophistae (epitome), v. 2,1, pp. 3; 10; 21; 23; 26. 
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the first Christian millennium only three Christian authors entertained this 
Hippocratic idiom (Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret) and Cassian was 
fully aware of the writings of them all.'? At the turn of the thirteenth to four- 
teenth century, Gregory Palamas was the last author to appear informed 
of this metaphor, yet to discuss about this author is far too beyond my 
scope.!^ 

This portion of Cassian’s text is preserved in Latin pretty faithfully. 
Could one possibly imagine that a certain Latin author named John Cassian’ 
was aware ofthe Platonic terminology which had been entertained by only 
a few authors, and applied this to a supposedly original Latin text? 

There are points at which to make the allowance of the text being a 
translation from Latin could be tantamount to conceding the most unlikely 
coincidence. For instance, the expression ὁμολογίας xoi ἐξαγορεύσεως (‘con- 
fession and telling out’)! used by Cassian is impossible to find in any author 
other than Diodore of Tarsus.'* Cassian demonstrates his Antiochene iden- 
tity once again. He had certainly read Diodore of Tarsus, who also happened 
to be held in the highest regard (along with Theodore of Mopsuestia) by one 
ofhis heroes, namely Theodoret, who supplied him with considerable mate- 
rial for the Scholia on the Apocalypse. Theodore Studites, the regular repro- 
ducer of Cassian's parlance,’ is once again present by entertaining the 
peculiar expression.'* This actually originates in a casual reference by Philo, 
which is strikingly similar to the instance in Cassian’s text.! The rest of 


159 Eusebius, PE, 14.26.5: κεφαλῆς ἡγεμονία καὶ περὶ τὸν ἐγκέφαλον, ὥσπερ ἄρχοντα ἐν ἀκροπό- 
λει, τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἡ δορυφορία. Gregory of Nyssa, De Opificio Hominis, ΡΟ.44.156.45--47: Οἱ δὲ 
τὸν ἐγκέφαλον ἀφιεροῦντες τῷ λογισμῷ, ὥσπερ ἀκρόπολίν τινα του παντὸς σώματος τὴν κεφαλὴν 
δεδομῆσθαι παρὰ τῆς φύσεως. Theodoret, De Providentia, PG.83.601.25-27: Ὁ μὲν οὖν ἐγκέφα- 
λος, οἷόν τις πλοῦτος, ὡς ἔφην, ἐν τῇ κεφαλῆ, καθάπερ ἐν ἀκροπόλει φυλάττεται. 

160 Cf. Gregory Palamas (metropolitan of Thessaloniki, thirteenth-fourteenth cent.), Pro 
Hesychastis, 1.2.3; Homiliae I-XX, Homily 12.4. 

161 Institutiones, XII.3, PL.49.426A: haec vero cum infelicem possederit mentem, ut quidam 
saevissimus tyrannus, sublimissima capta arce virtutum, universam funditus civitatem diruit 
atque subvertit. 

162 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 71". 

163 Diorode of Tarsus, commPs I-L, Psalm 6:1: ὁμολογίαν ἔχοντες τοῦ πλημμελήματος καὶ 
ἐξαγόρευσιν. 

164 Theodore Studites attests to himself having read Cassian. Sermones Catecheseos 
Magnae, Catechesis 66, p. 186: Οὐκ ὁρᾶτε ὅτι ταῦτα ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ Κασιανῷ γέγραπται; 

165 Theodore Studites, Sermones Catechesos Magnae, Catechesis 5. p. 15 (the same text in 
Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Catechesis 49, p. 357): τοῦτο δέ ἐστι κατορθῶσαι ἐκ τῆς ἀγαθῆς πεποιθήσως 
καὶ τῆς ἀκλινοῦς ὁμολογίας καὶ ἐξαγορεύσεως. Epistulae, 9: ποῦ ποτέ σου ἡ ἀκράδαντος ὁμολογία, 
ἡ φωτοποιὸς ἐξαγόρευσις; 

166 Philo, De Praemiis et Poenis + De Exsecrationibus, 163: ἐξαγορεύσαντες δὲ καὶ ὁμολογή- 
σαντες ὅσα ἥμαρτον καθ’ αὑτοὺς διανοίᾳ κεκαθαρµένῃ. 
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instances appear in spurious texts ascribed to Athanasius and John Chrysos- 
tom, which only suggest Cassian as possible author of these works.'” 

The peculiar expression bespeaking one’s ‘eye’ being ‘upset’ by passion 
has been altogether extinguished from the Latin, since the Latin translator 
had no inkling of the long tradition preceding Cassian’s Greek expression 
τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν τῆς διανοίας ταῖς σκοτειναῖς ταραχαῖς ἐκτυφλοῦντος (speaking of 
ire remaining ‘in our heart and blinding the eye of the mind with its dark 
disturbances').'^ Caesarius (= Cassian) entertains the Aristotelian notion 
of νοῦς being the 'eye'*? of the soul,!” which is the notion occurring at 
this point, too. Christian usage seems to originate in the Psalms." How- 
ever, used in a physiological sense and expression, this was quite old in 
Greek literature.!” Cassian writes following his favourite masters, Gregory 
of Nyssa!? and Didymus once again."^ That the same notion appears in 


167 Cf. Pseudo-Athanasius, Syntagma ad Quendam Politicum, PG.28.1408: τὸ ὁμολογεῖν καὶ 


ἐξαγορεύειν τὰ οἰχεῖα ἁμαρτήματα. Pseudo-John Chrysostom, De Paenitentia (sermo 3), 
PG.60.706.13-16: Ὁμολόγησόν σου τὰ πλημμελήματα, ἄνθρωπε, ἐξαγόρευσόν σου τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, 
ἵνα λάβῃς σου τὴν ἄφεσιν τῆς ἁμαρτίας. Ἐξαγορεύων, τῆς ἀφέσεως τῶν πλημμελημάτων δέχῃ τὴν 
δωρεάν. Oratio Secunda, PG.63.923.32—33: ἐξαγορεύων σοὶ τῷ Θεῷ μου πάσας τὰς ἁμαρτίας μου. 

168 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 38". Cf. the Latin De Coenobiorum Institutis Libri Duo- 
decim, VIIL1, PL.49.321C: Hac enim in cordibus nostris insidente, et oculum mentis noxiis 
tenebris obcaecante (‘For as long as this remains in our hearts, and blinds with its hurtful 
darkness the eye of the mind"). 

169 Aristotle, Topica, 108an. Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Com- 
mentaria, p. 580; In Aristotelis Topicorum Libros Octo Commentaria, pp. 59; 118. Stobaeus, 
Anthologium, 3.3.3; 4.27.20. Philo, De Opificio Mundi, 53; 66; De Ebrietate, 158; De Sobrietate, 5; 
De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia, 143. Origen, frLuc, Fr. 195; expProv, PG.17.200.9. Eusebius, PE, 
11.24.9; commPs, PG.23.268.39—40. Epiphanius of Salamis, Ancoratus, 78.4. Athanasius, Expo- 
sitiones in Psalmos, PG.27: 77.24; 157.21-22. Didymus, commZacch, 3.204; commPs 29-34, Cod. 
p. 142. Ephraem Syrus, De Uirtutibus et Passionibus, p. 395. John Chrysostom, In Matthaeum 
(homiliae 1-90), PG.57.290.57—78; In Matthaeum (homiliae 1-90), PG.57.291.8. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, De Adoratione, PG.68.785.33—35. 

170 Pseudo-Caesarius, QR, 176; 178. See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I. 

171 Cf. Psalm 6:8 and 30:10: ‘my eye is consumed because of grief (ἐταράχθη ἐν θυμῷ 6 
ὀφθαλμὸς µου). Cf. Psalm 37:11. 

172 Theophrastus (in a physical sense, expounding Democritus), De Sensu et Sensibilibus, 
81: τὴν ταραχὴν τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ. 

173 Gregory of Nyssa, De Virginitate, 3.6: ὁ μὲν ὀφθαλμὸς περὶ τὴν εἴσοδον πέπηγε γέμων 
ταραχῆς καὶ πτοήσεως. 

174 Didymus, commPs 29-94, Cod. p. 142: οὐ μόνος, φησίν, ὁ ὀφθαλμός μου, τουτέστιν ὁ νοῦς, 
ἐταράχθη ὑπὸ θυμοῦ. ... καὶ ἡ ψυχή μου δὲ ἐταράχθη, ἧς ἐστιν ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς ὁ ταραχθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ 
θυμοῦ. ορ. cit. p. 143: ὁ λεγόμενος οὖν ὀφθαλμὸς οὗτος νοητικὴ δύναμίς τις οὖσα κυβερνᾷ τὴν ὅλην 
ψυχήν. ἐὰν οὖν οὗτος ταραχθῇ, καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ συνταράττεται. commPs 35-39, Cod. p. 266: “καὶ τὸ 
φῶς τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν µου οὐκ ἔστιν μετ’ ἐμοῦ”. ὅταν ἡ καρδία ταραχθῇ, καὶ ἢ κατάλληλος τῇ καρδίᾳ 
ἰσχὺς ἐνκαταλείπει. ... ὅταν τοίνυν ταραχθῇ ἡ καρδία, καὶ h ἰσχὺς ἡ ἐνδυναμοῦσα τὸν ἔσω ἄνθρωπον 
πόρρω γίνεται, καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν φῶς τὸ φωτίζον τὸν ἔσω ἄνθρωπον ἐνκαταλείπει τοῦτον 
ἑαυτὸν σκότῳ καὶ ἀγνοίᾳ παραδεδωκότα. 
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Origen’s catenae-fragments on the Psalms is one more indication of them 
having been compiled by Sabaite monks.!” It is quite characteristic that 
Antiochus of Palestine wrote his account of the passion of anger copying 
from Cassian, whose works he no doubt found in the library of the Laura of 
Sabas.!”6 

Instances of meaningful expressions not occurring in the Latin text are of 
especial importance. One of them is reference to ‘aerial bodies’ of daemons. 

The idea of ‘aerial bodies’ (ἀέρια σώματα),'' although generally held to 
be Pythagorean, is actually older and comes from the Chaldaeans. Certainly 
the Pythagoreans held the air between heaven and earth to be full of beings 
of different ranks of life (an idea appearing in Paul, as well as in Origen). Epi- 
curus rejected this tenet, and his dissent from the Pythagoreans was in fact 
known to the sixth-century polymath John Laurentius Lydus.'* The same 
author tells us about the doctrine of three kinds of bodies, notably, mate- 
rial, aerial, and firey ones, which (he adds) was a tenet ‘handed down by 
the Chaldaean’.!” This designation does not have to point to one person, 
although this might be the case. ‘The Chaldaean’ is in fact a reference to 
the author of the Chaldaean Oracles, on which Porphyry wrote a commen- 
tary. This might be a collective epithet pointing to different authors who 
composed the corpus of maxims which the Greek knew of as the Λόγια, or 
it could be the specific person called Julian, a Chaldaean mentioned in the 
Suda Lexicon. Both Julian and his father (called Julian also) enjoy a lemma of 
their own. Julian the son was a Chaldaean miracle-worker and wrote books 
on issues of theourgy.'® 


175 Origen, selPs, PG.12.1176.40—42: Διὰ ταύτην τὴν τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ ταραχὴν οὐ καθαρῶς, ἀλλὰ 
συγκεχυμένως ὁρᾷ καὶ ὁ βλέπειν τὰ νοητὰ δοκῶν. 

176 Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 23 (Περὶ Ὀργῆς, De Ira), 
PG.89.1504-1505: Τὸ γὰρ πνεῦμα τῆς ὀργῆς ἐν TH ἡμετέρᾳ καρδίᾳ καθήμενον, τὸν μὲν ὀφθαλμὸν 
τῆς διανοίας σκοτειναῖς ταραχαῖς ἐκτυφλοῖ. (See text in Appendix I). 

177 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 89": ἀερίοις σώμασι. 

178 John Laurentius Lydus, De Ostentis, 21: Χαλδαῖοι γε μὴν δυνάμεων ἀερίων εἶναι φωνὰς μὲν 
τὰς βροντάς φασι, δρόμους δὲ τὰς ἀστραπάς. τῷ δὲ Ἐπικούρῳ ἀπὸ ξηρᾶς ὀγκώσεως ἐκ τῆς γῆς, εἶτα 
ἐγκλειομένης τοῖς ὄρεσι, δίκην τῶν ἐν τοῖς σώμασιν ὄγκων, οὔπω διεξόδου τυχόντων, στρόφους καὶ 
τροχώσεις ἐμποιοῦσι τῷ κατ’ αὐτὸν λεγομένῳ κενῷ: οὐδὲ γὰρ δυνάμεων εἶναι πλήρη τὸν ἀνάμεσον 
οὐρανοῦ καὶ τῆς γῆς δίδωσι χῶρον κατὰ τοὺς Πυθαγορείους. 

179 John Laurentius Lydus, De Mensibus, 2.8: τρεῖς δὲ σωμάτων διαφοραί: τὰ μὲν γάρ ἐστιν 
ὑλυκά, τὰ δὲ ἀέρια, τὰ δὲ ἐμπύρια, ὡς ὁ Χαλδαῖος παραδίδωσι. 

180 Porhyry, De Philosophia εχ Oraculis (Περὶ τῆς ἐκ τῶν Λογίων Φιλοσοφίας). John Lauren- 
tius had studied this work and made mention of this. De Mensibus, 4.53: ὁ μέντοι Πορφύριος 
ἐν τῷ ὑπομνήματι τῶν Λογίων τὸν δὶς ἐπέκεινα τουτέστι TOV τῶν ὅλων δημιουργὸν τὸν παρὰ Ἰου- 
δαίων τιμώμενον εἶναι ἀξιοῖ, ὃν ὁ Χαλδαῖος δεύτερον ἀπὸ τοῦ ἅπαξ ἐπέκεινα, τουτέστι τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, 
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Aristotle had made mention of bodies of animals that are composite, 
which he contrasted to bodies which are ‘simple’, such as those made of 
either air or fire. However, never did Aristotle make the notion of ‘aerial 
body’ a main theme, far less a metaphysical one.'*! Plotinus mentions such 
a kind of body, just taking the notion for granted,’ which an anonymous 
author in his commentary on Hesiod did, too.'** 

Christian references identifying ‘aerial bodies’ with evil powers (which 
is somehow a tacit liability to Paul, Eph. 2:2) transpires in Eusebius only.'* 
When Cyril of Alexandria mentions an ‘aerial body’, he suggests the theory 
so regarding the resurrected body of Jesus, yet he does so only to refute 
such an assumption.!*> Aeneas of Gaza advances the same thesis in a tract 
composed in the literary genre dialogue: 'how is it possible for the soul to 
suffer, if it is clothed in an aerial body? For it is impossible for it to suffer 
without a body.'** In the same vein, we have similar references in the text of 
the dialogue between Barsanuphius and John, which argues about the issue 
of bodies of the resurrected saints, not that ofJesus. Barsanuphius is asked to 
teach whether saints are raised in a physical body (‘with bones and nerves’), 


θεολογεῖ. So Suda also tells us. Lexicon, Alphabetic letter pi, entry 2098 (Porphyry wrote four 
books on Julian’s Φιλοσόφος ἱστορία). Julian the father (so Suda reports) wrote ‘four books on 
daemons’. Lexicon, Alphabetic letter iota, entry 433. 

18! Aristotle, De Anima, 435a12: Ὅτι δ’ οὐχ οἷόν τε ἁπλοῦν εἶναι τὸ τοῦ ζῴου σῶμα, φανερόν, 
λέγω δ᾽ οἷον πύρινον ἢ ἀέρινον. 

182 Plotinus, Enneades, 3.5.6: Καὶ γὰρ εἰ σώματα προσλαμβάνουσιν ἀέρινα ἢ πύρινα, ἀλλὰ δεῖ 
γε πρότερον διάφορον αὐτῶν τὴν φύσιν εἶναι, ἵνα καὶ μετάσχωσι σώματος. 4.3.9: ἡ μὲν γὰρ γίνεται 
ψυχῇ ἐν σώματι οὔσῃ τῇ τε μετενσωματουμένῃ καὶ τῇ ἐκ σώματος ἀερίνου ἢ πυρίνου εἰς γήινον 
γινομένη. 

188 Scholia In Hesiodum, Scholia in Opera et Dies, (scholia vetera partim Procli et recentiora 
partim Moschopuli, Tzetzae et Joannis Galeni), Prolegomenon-scholion sch, page-verse 253 
(the same in Scholia In Hesiodum, Scholia in Opera et Dies [scholia vetera], Prolegomenon- 
scholion, verse 255): ἠερα ἑσσαμενοι. Τὸ μὲν ἠέρα ἐνδεδύσθαι δηλοῖ, τὸ ἡμῖν ἀφανεῖς εἶναι καὶ 
ἀοράτους, ὡς ὁ ἀήρ’ ἢ καὶ τὸ τὰ σώματα αὐτῶν ἀέρια εἶναι κατὰ τὴν σύστασιν, ὥσπερ τὰ τῶν θεῶν 
ἐμπύρια, καὶ τὰ ἡμέτερα χθόνια, Τὸ δὲ πάντη φοιτᾷν, τὸ τὰς κινήσεις αὐτῶν ὀξείας εἶναι, καὶ τὰς 
ἐφοράσεις αὐτῶν δι’ ὅλων διήκειν, ὧν πράττομεν, ὧν φανταζόμεθα, ὧν διανοούμεθα. Καὶ γὰρ εἰ 
ἀερίοις χρῶνται σχήμασιν, οὐδὲν θαυμαστὸν ὀξέως αὐτοὺς ἐπιπορεύεσθαι πανταχοῦ ὅπου περ ἂν 
ἐθέλωσιν. 

184 Eusebius, PE (ref. to bodies of daemons), 5.2.1:χαίροντες οἵ τε τούτων ἄρχοντες ἀέριοί τινες 
ὑπάρχοντες Y) καὶ καταχθόνιοι δυνάµεις. 

185 Cyril of Alexandria, In Joannem, v. 3, pp. 150-151: οὐκοῦν ἵνα μὴ πνεῦμα λεπτὸν οἴωνταίτινες 
ἐγηγέρθαι τὸν Κύριον, μήτε μὴν ἀνέπαφον σῶμα, σκιοειδές τε καὶ ἀέριον, ὅπερ ἔθος τισὶν ὀνομάζειν 
πνευματικόν, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτο τὸ ἐσπαρμένον ἐν φθορᾷ κατὰ τὴν τοῦ Παύλου φωνήν. 

186 Aeneas of Gaza, Theophrastus sive De Animarum Immortalitate et Corporum Resurrec- 
tione Dialogus, p. 54: Πῶς οὖν ἀλγήσει ἡ ψυχὴ τιμωρουμένη, εἰ τὸ ἀέριον ἀνέλοιμεν σῶμα; Οὐ γὰρ 
ἄνευ σώματος ἀλγήσει. 
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or is their resurrected body ‘an aerial and round one’.'*’ A reference by 
Gregory of Nyssa only means ‘the air’, not any sort of ‘aerial Ροάγ’. 55 An 
unattributed text, which might be a sixth-century one, mentions the Stoics 
holding everything to be bodies, even god is a body, though an ‘aerial one'.'*? 

Therefore, the notion of ‘aerial body’ (ἀέριον σῶμα) makes an additional 
contribution to identifying Cassian. For indeed no Christian author after 
Eusebius other than Cassian ever entertained the specific idea and expres- 
sion in relation to daemons having ‘aerial bodies’. Besides, this is one more 
strong indication for the text of a commentary on Isaiah being the product 
of Cassian's pen.' 

Furthermore, what this expression tells us is that Cassian is a sixth- 
century writer. For despite the casual reference by Aristotle, it was actually 
the sixth century that made much ofthe notion of aerial bodies. As a matter 
of fact, it is the Aristotelian commentator John Philoponus who seems to be 
persistently tantalised with rendering the notion clear.” Besides, another 


187 Barsanuphius and John, Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Coenobitas, 607: Περὶ τῆς ἀνα- 
στάσεως τῶν σωμάτων τῶν ἁγίων, εἰπέ μοι εἰ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ σώματι ἐγείρονται ἐν ᾧ ἐσμεν ἄρτι ἔχοντι 
ὀστέα καὶ νεῦρα, ἀλλ’ εἰ ἀέριον καὶ στρογγύλον; 

188 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 2.1.249: ἡ τοιαύτη φωνὴ πρὸς τὴν τῶν ἀκουόντων σύν- 
εσιν ἐν τῷ ἀερίῳ σώματι παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ διετυπώθη κατὰ τὴν ἐπικρατοῦσαν τότε τῶν φθεγγομένων 
συνήθειαν γενομένη. 

189 Pseudo-David et Pseudo-Elias, In Porphyrii Isagogen Commentarium (sixth—eighth 
cent.), Praxis 29, p. 67: [οἱ Στωικοί] καὶ αὐτὸ δὲ τὸ θεῖον σῶμα ἔλεγον, ἀλλὰ λεπτομερὲς φύσει 
xoi ἀέριον. 

190 Cf. Enarratio in Prophetam Isaiam (spuriously ascribed to Basil of Caesarea), 10.237: 
οὕτω καὶ τὰ λίχνα δαιμόνια, θηρώμενα τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν αἱμάτων καὶ τῆς κνίσσης τῶν θυσιῶν ἀπόλαυσιν, 
περὶ τοὺς βωμοὺς εἱλεῖται, καὶ τὰ ἀγάλματα, τὰ αὐτοῖς ἀνακείμενα. Τάχα γάρ που καὶ τρέφεται τὰ 
ἀέρια σώματα αὐτῶν, ἤτοι καὶ πύρινα, ἢ καὶ ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν στοιχείων μικτά. Δείκνυσι δὲ καὶ ἡ 
ἱστορία τῶν Βασιλειῶν, ὅτι προσεδρεύει ἡ δαιμονικὴ δύναμις τοῖς ἐπιφημισθεῖσιν αὐτοῖς ἀγάλμασιν. 
This text plays an important part in the phraseology of Cassian’s Scholia in Apocalypsin. The 
specific portion is in essence Scholion XXXV arguing that daemons dwell in pagan statues. 

191 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Meteorologicorum Librum Primum Commentarium, 
V. 14,1, p. 30 (arguing that heavenly bodies are not ‘aerial’): τοῦτο οὖν ἅπαν τὸ κυκλοφορού- 
μενον σῶμα οὔτε πύριον εἶναί φαμεν οὔτε ἀέριον, ἀλλ’ ἑτέρας παρὰ ταῦτα κυκλοφορικῆς σώματος 
οὐσίας. op. cit. v. 14,1, pp. 31-32 (setting out to distinguish an ‘aerial body’ from those which 
are either fiery or dry ones): καὶ αὕτη τοῦ πυρὸς ἡ οὐσία προσεχὴς οὖσα τοῖς ἄνω σώμασι. μετ’ 
αὐτὴν ἄρα τὸ ἀέριον ἔσται σῶμα, μετρίως μὲν θερμὸν ὡς πλησιάζον τῷ πυρί, οὐκέτι δὲ καὶ ξηρὸν 
ὡς προσεχὲς κάτωθεν ὑπάρχον τῷ ὕδατι. In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, ν. 17, 
p. 677: ἐὰν ἄρα τὸ κενὸν τοῦτο, δι’ οὗ τὰ ἀνισόρροπα ἰσοταχῶς κινοῦνται, πληρώσωμεν ἀερίου cw- 
ματος. op. cit. v. 17, p. 829: εἰ δὲ πύριον ἢ ἀέριον ᾗ τὸ τοῦ ζῴου σῶμα. De Aeternitate Mundi, p. 415: 
ἔστιν οὖν τῶν πεποιωµένων σωμάτων ἕκαστον ἐξ ὑποχειμένου μὲν τοῦ τριχῇ διαστατοῦ, τουτέστιν 
τοῦ ἀποίου σώματος, εἴδους δὲ τοῦ πυρίου τυχὸν ἢ ἀερίου ἤ τινος ἄλλου. De Opificio Mundi, p. 20: ἐν 
τῇ ἀσωμάτῳ καὶ ἀοράτῳ ψυχῇ τὸν ἀσώματον καὶ ἀόρατον προσκυνητέον θεόν----καὶ γὰρ τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἀέριόν ἐστιν ἀόρατον, ὡς καὶ ὁ κύριος εἶπεν---καὶ οὐχ ὡς σώματι τόπον ἀφοριστέον τῷ θεῷ, ὡς 
ἐδόκει τῇ Σαμαρείτιδι πρὸς ἣν ὁ λόγος. op. cit. ρ. 207: τῶν φυτῶν τὴν ζωήν: αἰσθήσεων γὰρ καὶ τῆς 
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Aristotelian commentator, namely Olympiodorus of Alexandria, did so, 
even though his account is not relevant to Cassian’s one. Olympiodorus 
tells us that ‘according to Plato, the sphere of the air’ (ἡ τοῦ ἀέρος σφαῖρα) 
is ‘the most befitting abode for the most perfect of souls who come to be 
born’ in this world, which (so the author has it) is a tenet not sustained by 
Aristotle.1 

Cassian makes a plain reference to the πνευματικὰ τῆς πονηρίας!55 of Eph. 
6:12, adding that ‘the air (alluding to Eph. 2:2) is heavily populated with 
their presence. His phraseology is imbued by this notion." 

In this context it is worth exploring the germane expression ἀέριον πνεῦμα 
(‘aerial spirit’), which denotes demonic power in authors whom we 
come upon over and again while studying Cassian.* One can see that the 


κατὰ τόπον μετέχει κινήσεως, ἀμυδροτέρας δὲ ταύτας πολλῷ τῶν ἀερίων ἔχει, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ διαφανές 
τε καὶ διηχὲς τοῦ ὕδατος καὶ τὸ διοσμὸν ἐλάττω πολὺ τοῦ ἐν ἀέρι διὰ τὴν τοῦ σώματος μὲν τοῦ ἀερίου 
λεπτομέρειαν, παχυμέρειαν δὲ πολλῷ τοῦ ὕδατος. 

192 Olympiodorus, the philosopher of Alexandria, In Aristotelis Meteora Commentaria, 
p. 301: οὐ γὰρ πᾶσα ψυχὴ εἰς γένεσιν ἐρχομένη πάντως κάτεισιν εἰς τοῦτο τὸ χωρίον, ἀλλ’ αἱ μὲν 
τελειότεραι μέχρι τῆς τοῦ πυρὸς σφαίρας, κἀκεῖθεν δὲ ἀναλαμβάνουσι πύρειον σῶμα δύσφθαρτον, 
ἄλλαι δὲ μέχρι τοῦ ἀέρος καὶ ἀναλαμβάνουσιν ἀέριον σῶμα. καὶ ὅρος ἐστὶ ταῖς εἰς γένεσιν ἐρχομέναις 
τελειοτέραις ψυχαῖς ἡ τοῦ ἀέρος σφαῖρα. Μήποτε οὖν οὐ δοκεῖ τοῦτο τῷ ᾿Αριστοτέλει. 

193 The English translation of Eph. 6:12 (‘spiritual wickedness’) obscures the fact that Paul 
makes reference to evil persons, that is daemons, not to abstract wickedness. 

194 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 106": Περὶ δὲ τοῦ πλήθους τῶν αὐτῶν πνευμάτων 
μανθάνομεν ὅτι οὕτως συσφίγγεται ὁ ἀὴρ τῇ πυκνότητι αὐτῶν, ὥστε μεταξὺ οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς 
ἐκχύνεσθαι ἕως τῶν περάτων τῆς γῆς. 

195 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 21: συνεπιτιθεµένων καὶ τῶν πονηρῶν δαιμόνων. OctoVit, 
p. 45": τὸ πονηρὸν τοῦτο πνεῦμα. op. cit. p. 46: τὰ πνεύματα τῆς πονηρίας. op. cit. p. 46": νυκῆσαι 
σὺν Θεῷ τὰ πνεύματα τῆς πονηρίας. op. cit. p. 47%: τοὺς καρποὺς ἐπιγινώσκομεν τοῦ πονηροῦ 
πνεύματος. OP. cit. p. 52%: πρόφασιν παρέχει πολέμου τῷ πονηρῷ τούτῳ δαίμονι. SerenPrim, p. 87": 
τὰ πονηρὰ πνεύματα γινώσκειν. op. cit. p. 91: τὰ πνευματικὰ τῆς πονηρίας. op. cit. p. 93%: τὰ 
πνεύματα τὰ πονηρά. op. cit. p. 96": τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ πονηρόν. op. cit. p. 100": πνεύματα πονηρίας. 
op. cit. p. 100": τὰ πνευματικὰ τῆς πονηρίας. De Panareto, p. 193”: τοιαῦται πονηραὶ ἐξουσίαι. 
op. cit. p. 105%: πολλοὺς ἄρχοντας καὶ διαφόρους πεπτωκέναι σημαίνει, οἵτινες καὶ ἐν τῇ ἑαυτῶν 
πονηρίᾳ. op. cit. p. 107% καὶ ἀλλήλοις πολεμοῦσιν τῆς αὐτῶν πονηρίας ἕνεκα. op. cit. p. 108": 
μεταξὺ τῶν πονηρῶν ἀρχῶν. op. cit. p. 108": κατὰ τὸν πλεονασμὸν τῆς πονηρίας αὐτῶν ἐν τούτῳ 
τῷ κόσμῳ. op. cit. p. 109": τῶν πονηροτάτων ἐξουσιῶν. op. cit. p. 109": δαίμονας, ... τοὺς ἐν πονηρία 
εὐδοκιμήσαντας, op. cit. p. 109*: δαίμων πονηρότατος. op. cit. p. 117’: ἐκ τοῦ ἰδίου τῆς πονηρίας 
θησαυροῦ. Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion VI: υἱῶν ἀνθρώπων στρατευομένων ... τῷ πονηρῷ καὶ 
τῇ ἁμαρτίᾳ. Scholion XXXIII: οἱ πονηροὶ ἄνθρωποί τε καὶ δαίμονες. 

196 Eusebius, PE, 5.3.1; Commentarius in Isaiam, 2.7. Gregory of Nyssa, De Mortuis Non 
Esse Dolendum, v. 9, p. 35. Basil of Caesarea, Epistulae, 46.2; Quod Deus Non Est Auctor 
Malorum, PG.31.352.12. Macarius of Magnesia, Apocriticus seu Μονογενής, Book 3, p. 145. 
Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 (collectio B), Homily 14.153. Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, 
v. 3, p. 338. Maximus Confessor, Quaestiones et Dubia, 188. Severianus of Gabala, Fragmenta 
in Epistulam ad Ephesios, p. 308. Asterius of Amasea (fourth-fifth cent.), Homiliae 1—14, 
12.10.3. Theodore of Mospuestia, commProphXII, Prophet Hosea, 4.19; op. cit. Prophet Amos, 
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Christian authors who make something of the expression ‘aerial spirit’ 
denoting daemons are only a few, and they all relate to Cassian's back- 
ground: Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Severianus of Gabala, 
Theodore of Mospuestia, Maximus Confessor. As regards the instances in 
both De Trinitate and Caesarius, I believe they are actually one more piece 
of evidence identifying Cassian as the author of these works. 

The contracted form ἐσθότε for ἔστιν ὅτε ('sometimes")?" is extremely 
scarce in Greek literature, which makes it a source of valuable reasoning. 
This term appears for the first time in Origen’s commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans,'®* as well as in the catenae-fragments commenting on the 
Psalms. It is quite plausible that these fragments were composed at the 
Laura of Sabas along with those of Didymus, and constitute a precious 
source of Origenism rendered faithfully and authentically. The fragment on 
Psalm 90:5-6 ascribed to Origen is in fact one written by a monk such as 
Cassian, if not Cassian himself. Its content is almost the selfsame as the one 
in the present portion: this is about a monk who, at the time of midday, is 
attacked by the spirit of accidie, which makes him prone to lust.!°° 

The same term appears in Didymus, namely in his commentaries on Gen- 
esis and Job. They also appear in Didymus’ frPs (e commentario altero), 
but the context does not fit with the rest of Didymus' work: since mention 
is made of ‘invisible crooks’ (ἀπατεώνων ἀοράτων), which is characteristic 
of Cassian's Scholia in Apocalypsin, it should be remarked that nowhere 
does Didymus himself make reference to this notion. Quite simply, it is Cas- 
sian himself who by and large, but not verbatim, draws on Didymus.?! The 


412-13. Also, in DT (lib. 3), PG.39.953.1-11 and Caesarius, QR, 14.19; 102.2; 112.32. However, in 
Basil also the contrary (viz. positive) sense occurs: De Spiritu Sancto, 16.38 (heaveny angels); 
Adversus Eunomium (libri 5), PG.29.728.45 (the Holy Spirit). A positive sense οΓάέριον πνεῦμα 
transpires in Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Caelesti Hierarchia, p. 55. In John Philoponus 
the term is entertained in both senses: a negative sense (De Opificio Mundi, p. 19) and a 
positive one (op. cit. p. 20). Despite ambivalent usage, the negative connotation made its way 
into the Suda, Lexicon, Alphabetic letter epsilon, entry 1099: Ἐναέριον: πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον. 

197 SerenPrim, p. 88". 

198 Origen, Commentarii in Romanos (III.5-V.7) (P. Cair. 88748 + cod. Vat. gr. 762), pp. 132 
& 148. 

199 Origen, frPs, Psalm 90:5--6: Δαίμονα δὲ μεσήμβριον ὀνομάζει τὴν ἀκηδίαν, ἤτοι τὴν ὀλιγω- 
ρίαν: συμβαίνει δὲ τοῦτό τισιν: ἐσθότε σύμπτωμα τοίνυν πάσχουσι τινές, ὅταν ὁ νοῦς ἐκλάσῃ πρὸς 
φιληδονίαν, ὅταν ἀτονήσῃ καρδία, κατενέχθῃ πρὸς φιλοσαρκίαν, ὅταν ἀκηδιάσῃ πρὸς τὰ τῆς εὖσε- 
βείας ἔργα. 

209 Didymus, In Genesim, Codex pp. 40; 165; 238; commjob (1-4), Codex pp. 21; 23; commjob 
(7.20c-1), Cod. p. 253; commj]ob (12.1-16.8a) (partim in catenis), Frs. 327; 353. 

201 Cf. Didymus, frPs(al), Fr. 788a: Σύνεσις γὰρ ἀγαθὴ πᾶσιν τοῖς ποιοῦσιν αὐτήν. οἱ ἀσύνετοι 
ὑπὸ παθῶν τε καὶ κακίας ταράττονται, ἐσθότε καὶ ὑπὸ ἀπατεώνων αἰσθητῶν καὶ ἀοράτων. Cassian 
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tract De Trinitate entertaining the same locution is a case of its own, since 
I believe that this is a work of Cassian.” The term also transpires in Cyril 
of Alexandria,” which is natural, since Codex 573, the personal compan- 
ion to Cassian, contains not only his own works, but also ones by Cyril of 
Alexandria.” 

The last Christian author to entertain the term ἐσθότε is Cassian's con- 
temporary Olympiodorus, the deacon of Alexandria, who uses it only in 
his commentary on Job, which probably suggests Olympiodorus having 
read the same commentary by Didymus, where the same term occurs.” 
Only one grammarian honoured this term with use, and this was the digni- 
tary Theognostus of Constantinople.” Otherwise, the term ἐσθότε appears 
only in later legal Byzantine documents,"" never to show again in litera- 
ture. 

A certain expression describing the human condition as one ‘bound up 
with flesh and blood’ (σαρκὶ συνδεδεμένος), or simply ‘bound up with flesh’, 
recurs in Cassian.” Could this possibly be a rendering by a translation from 
Latin? My contention is that it could not, since this is too pregnant with 
history to be used by a Latin author. The same theologians whom we have 
already noticed, in this case, Basil of Caesarea"? and Evagrius,?? influenced 
Cassian. In turn Cassian handed his parlance over to Theodore Studites.?!! 


the Sabaite, Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XIII: οὐκ ἀπ(ο)γνωστέον καὶ περὶ ἀσάρκων τινῶν 
ψευδομάντ(ε)ων ταῦτα εἰρῆσθαι. The specific Scholion was written by Cassian himself. See 
Scholia in Apocalypsin. 

202 DT (lib. 2.1-7), 3.30. 

203 Cyril of Alexandria, expPs, PG.69: 1144.43; 1208.48; 1256.14; 1265.10. 

204 Codex 573, Folia 201—204", under the header, Κυρίλλου ἀρχιεπισκόπου ᾿Αλεξανδρείας εἰς 
τὸν Μελχισεδὲκ ἐξήγησις (‘Exegesis on Melchisedec by Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria’). 

305 Olympiodorus, the deacon of Alexandria, comm/Job, pp. 136; 228; 263; 282; 307; 330. 

206 Theognostus of Constantinople (Theognostus Protospatharius, grammarian, ninth 
cent.), Canones sive De Orthographia, 958. 

207 Cf. Scholia in Basilicorum Libros I-XI, 15.4.3.5; 18.5.15.2. Also, Prochiron vel Πρόχειρος 
Νόμος, 34.1; Prochiron Auctum, 32.4, which is the same text also appearing in Epanagoge, 37.2. 

305 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 27a: οἱ σαρκὶ (συνδεδεμένοι) ἄνθρωποι τοῖς πνευματικοῖς 
ἀγγέλοις ἐξομοιοῦνται. op. cit, p. 55b: ὅμως σαρκὶ καὶ αἵματι συνδεδεμένος. ScetPatr, p. 59b: τῇ 
σαρχὶ ταύτῃ συνδεδεμένος. SerenPrim, p. 81b: σαρκὶ συνδεδεμένον. op. cit. pp. 81b-82a: μηδένα 
δύνασθαι σαρκὶ συνδεδεμένον τοῖς ὕδασιν ἐπιφέρεσθαι. 

209 Basil of Caesarea, Epistulae, 8.7: οὐ τῶν συνδεδεμένων σαρκὶ καὶ αἵματι τῆς τοιαύτης 
βασιλείας ἡ γνῶσις. 

210 Evagrius of Pontus, Expositio in Proverbia Salomonis, p. 110: τοιαῦτα λέγων ὁποῖα μὴ 
δύνανται γινώσκειν οἱ ἐνδεδεμένοι αἵματι καὶ σαρχί. So in Scholia in Proverbia (fragmenta e 
catenis), Scholion 287B. Scholia in Ecclesiasten (fragmenta e catenis), Scholion 8: πᾶσαν δὲ 
λέγω γνῶσιν, τὴν πεφυκυῖαν ἐπισυμβαίνειν ψυχῇ συνδεδεμένῃ αἵματι καὶ σαρκί. 

211 Theodore Studites, Sermones Catecheseos Magnae, 58.162: σαρκὶ καὶ αἵματι συνδεδεμένοι, 
ἀσάρκως καὶ ἀναίμως ἀναγκαζόμεθα πολιτεύεσθαι. 
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The instance transpiring in the collection of letters ascribed to Photius,?” 
should be read with caution, since my thesis is that many of these letters 
have probably been penned by Cassian himself. 

The phraseology of 2 Tim. 4:8 is not too rare in Christian literature, all the 
more 50 since it originates in the Old Testament.” Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Eusebius, Didymus, Basil of Caesarea, Chrysostom, and Theodoret made 
fairly much of it. However, expressing oneself by means of an ‘athlete’ hav- 
ing his head ‘bound up’ (ἀναδήσασθαι) with a ‘wreath’, is a illustration which 
comes from Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Philo.“ Although present in 
some of the foregoing Christian authors, the expression of the ‘wreath of 
righteousness’ with which an athlete has his head ‘bound’ is a telling one. 
The instance of Cassian using this in relation to the ‘thought of vainglory"!* 
has a stunning parallel in Evagrius of Pontus, who also treats the evil thought 
of vainglory.?'^ Cassian source therefore is plain, namely, Evagrius. 

Beyond this, some Christian authors made some use of it, though in 
an attenuated sense. They are all relevant to Cassian: Eusebius, Basil of 
Caesarea, John of Damascus, Theodore Studites.?" It is hard to allow this 
meaningful and heavily loaded phraseology to be simply the occasional 
product of someone translating from Latin. This is simply a Greek original 
instance. Besides, the Latin has no parallel to the Greek at this point?! 


212 Photius, Epistulae et Amphilochia, 228, line 10: ἔτι σαρκὶ συνδεδεµένοις καὶ αἵματι. So in 
80, line 499. 

213 Cf. Prov. 16:31. Also, Testamenta XII Patriarcharum (second cent. Bc-third cent. AD), 
3.8.2: ἀναστὰς ἔνδυσαι τὴν στολὴν τῆς ἱερατείας καὶ τὸν στέφανον τῆς δικαιοσύνης. 

214 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romanae, 10.36.5. Philo, De Agricultura, 112. 

215 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 53b: Ὁ δὲ βουλόμενος τελεί(ω)ς ἀθλῆσαι καὶ τὸν τῆς 
δικαι(ο)σύνης στέφανον ἀναδήσασθαι. 

216 Evagrius of Pontus, De Malignis Cogitationibus (sub nomine Nili Ancyrani), PG. 
79.1228.2—6: ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν τῆς κενοδοξίας λογισμῶν, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων λογισμῶν ὁμοίως pavs- 
ρωθήσεται. Οὐκ ἔστι δὲ νοῦν πνιγόμενον ὑπὸ τοιούτων παραστῆναι Θεῷ, καὶ τὸν τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
ἀναδήσασθαι στέφανον. 

217 Eusebius, Commentarius in Isaiam, 2.9: γὰρ νικηταὶ τοῦ μεγάλου ἀγῶνος ἀποφανθέντες 
στεφάνῳ εὐφροσύνης ἀναδήσονται, ὃν καὶ ὁ θεῖος ᾿Απόστολος εἰδὼς ἔλεγεν: “λοιπὸν ἀπόκειταί μοι 
ὁ τῆς δικαιοσύνης στέφανος”. Basil of Caesarea, Epistulae, 165.1: Ὄντως πρέποντα ἀθλητῇ Χρι- 
στοῦ τὰ δῶρα: μάρτυς τῆς ἀληθείας ἄρτι τὸν τῆς δικαιοσύνης ἀναδησάμενος στέφανον. Homilia in 
Psalmum n5, PG.30.112.6-10 (ref. to the soul): ἐκ τῶν ὑπὲρ τῆς εὐσεβείας ἀγώνων δεδοξασμένη, 
καὶ τὸν τῆς δικαιοσύνης ἀναδησαμένη στέφανον. John of Damascus, Laudatio Sanctae Barbarae, 
PG.96.812.51—53: Τοιγάρτοι καὶ ὁ τῆς δικαιοσύνης σοι ἀπόκειται στέφανος, ὅνπερ ἀξίως ἀναδησα- 
μένη, ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις κατέστεψαι. Pseudo-John of Damascus, Vita Barlaam et Joasaph, p. 516: 
σωφροσύνη γὰρ καὶ δικαιοσύνη ἤδη προκατώρθωτο αὐτῷ, ὡς τὸν στέφανον τῆς σωφροσύνης dva- 
δησαμένῳ. Theodore Studites, Sermones Catesheseos Magnae, Catecheses 19, Ρ.136 & 27, p. 22. 

218 Cf. op. cit. XL15-16. 
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With reference to the soul, the Greek text considers ‘hypostasis’ and ‘sub- 
stance’ as alternatives (τὴν ὑπόστασιν, ἤτοι οὐσίαν).7 The Latin has only 
substantia.” It could be subsequently urged that a Greek translator ren- 
dered this bifurcated resolution, which applies equally to substantia, even 
though Greek thought had long before worked out refined accounts of both 
terms. In other words, it would be urged that the allegedly Greek transla- 
tion has rendered both terms (ὑπόστασιν and οὐσίαν) in Greek as a kind of 
gloss to the Latin substantia. To this argument however, one could reply 
by pointing out that the Greek text returns to ὑπόστασις and οὐσία a lit- 
tle further,22! whereas the Latin does not.22 Therefore, the case is not one 
of a Greek translator striving to render a supposed substantia in Greek; 
rather, Cassian entertained both terms, as I canvass in an endnote to the 
Greek text.” Furthermore, when the Greek has it τὰς νοερὰς οὐσίας, the 
corresponding Latin goes substantia. No gloss exists in either version.” Nev- 
ertheless, other points evince Cassian having a clear grasp of ὑπόστασις.5 
Besides, the distinctive expression referring to God’s ‘blessed and incompre- 
hensible substance’ (τῇ ἑαυτοῦ μακαρίᾳ καὶ ἀκαταλήπτῳ oùcia) is a down- 
right liability to Athanasius.””” Why does Cassian then use ὑπόστασις and où- 
σία in apposition? Does he take them to be synonyms, indeed exchangeable? 
The answer is no. The instance of Cassian using ὑπόστασις along with οὐ- 
cig?” can only be explained by reading an erudite Monophysite such as John 


319 I canvass this in endnote 21 (pp. 300-302) to the Greek text, Cod. p. 85’. 

220 Institutiones, VIL12: PL.49.682A: animae substantiam. 

221 Cod. p. 86’: τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτῆς καὶ οὐσίας. 

333 Cod. p. 86’: μόνῃ ἐστὶν τῇ Τριάδι δυνατόν, ἥτις πάσῃ τῇ νοητῇ φύσει ἐνυπάρχει δι ὅλης τῆς 
ὑποστάσεως αὐτῆς καὶ οὐσίας διήκουσα. Cf. Institutiones, VIL12: PL.49.683A—684A: Quod soli 
est possibile Trinitati, quae sic universae intellectualis naturae efficitur penetratrix, ut non 
solum circumplecti eam atque ambire, sed etiam illabi ei, et velut incorporea corpori possit 
infundi. 

223 See endnote 21 (pp. 300-302) to the Greek text in the edition volume. 

224 Cf. Institutiones, VIL12: PL.49.685A: Quibus manifeste colligitur nihil esse incorporeum, 
nisi solum Deum, et idcirco ipsi tantummodo posse penetrabiles omnes spiritales atque 
intellectuales esse substantias, eo quod solus totus et ubique et in omnibus sit. 

225 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 103": Μὴ γένοιτο οὖν ἵνα τὸν Θεὸν ὁμολογήσωμέν ποτε 
δημιουργήσαντά τι καθ’ ὑπόστασιν κακόν. 

226 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 6ο’. Cf. Latin, Institutiones, 1.15, PL.49.505A: incompre- 
hensibilis substantiae suae. 

77 Athanasius, De Synodis Arimini in Italia et Seleuciae in Isauria, 35.2: ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν ἁπλῆν 
καὶ μακαρίαν καὶ ἀκατάληπτον τοῦ ὄντος οὐσίαν νοοῦμεν. Pseudo-John Chrysostom, Eclogae i- 
xlviii ex Diversis Homiliis, PG.63.699.14—16: ᾿Ακουέτωσαν οἱ τὴν μακαρίαν τῆς θεότητος οὐσίαν 
περιεργαζόμενοι, καὶ τὴν ἀκατάληπτον ἐκείνην φύσιν καταληπτὴν εἶναι λέγοντες. 

228. Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 83". 
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Philoponus: for he did so, yet he had a clear grasp of the import of both 
of them. ‘Essence’ is the general substratum, ‘hypostasis’ is the individual 
being,” which is the premise (already known to Basil of Caesarea) for him 
to use both terms in apposition.?? This is the case with Cassian's text: τὴν 
ὑπόστασιν, ἥτοι οὐσίαν only means ‘an individual soul, or the essence of the 
soul in general’. It is well known since the eve of the Council of Nicaea 
that such a differentiation was incomprehensible to any Latin. Things are 
therefore plain: were this text originally written in Latin, both terms should 
have been rendered as substantia, and no need for alternatives such as 
ὑπόστασις or οὐσία should be needed in the alleged Greek translation. When 
therefore Cassian makes reference to τὴν ὑπόστασιν ἤτοι odatav,?*! he treats 
the two terms bearing in mind the clear distinction that had been drawn 
between them since the times of Basil of Caesarea, which was conveniently 
entertained by John Philoponus. 

At the end of the Greek text of Institutions, the abbot sums up the steps 
which he had advised the newly consecrated novice to follow in the pursuit 
of virtue and perfection. However, there is a considerable difference in 
this exposition. In the Latin recapitulation by the abbot addressing the 
novice, the Greek ἀγαθὴ ὑπακοή (‘kind obedience’) has been replaced by 
the notion of conpuctio salutaris, which I should have thought to be an 
adaptation to the Augustinian spirit." Had the Greek been a translation 
from the Latin, one should wonder as to the reason why some differences 
should have taken place. All an assumed Greek translator could have wished 


229 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 17, p. 780: ἐνταῦθα οὖν 
περὶ τῆς κοινῆς οὐσίας φησὶ τῆς ἐν ὑποστάσει καὶ ἐν ἑκάστῳ τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα ὅλης ὑφεστηκυίας. 

350 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Libros de Anima Commentaria, v. 15, p. 99: ἀλλὰ τῷ λόγῳ, 
τῇ μέντοι ὑποστάσει καὶ τῇ οὐσίᾳ μόνον τὸ σῶμα μεριστόν ἐστιν. In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros 
Commentaria, v.16, ρ. 55: αἱ δὲ ὁμώνυμοι φωναὶ οὐσίας ἢ ὅλως ὑποστάσεώς τινος κοινῆς οὐκ οὖσαι 
δηλωτικαί, πῶς ἂν λέγοιντο ἢ γίνεσθαι ἢ μὴ γίνεσθαι; 

231 Cod. p. 85'; also, Cod. p. 86%: τῇ Τριάδι ... πάσῃ τῇ νοητῇ φύσει ἐνυπάρχει δι ὅλης τῆς 
ὑποστάσεως αὐτῆς καὶτῆς οὐσίας διήκουσα καὶ ἀσώματος οὐσία. 

732 Cf. both texts. Latin, Institutiones, IV.43, PL.49.201B—202B. 1. Timor Domini (fear of the 
Lord). 2. Conpuctio salutaris (salutary compunction). 3. Abrenuntiatio, id est, nuditas et 
contemptus omnium faculatatum (renunciation, i.e. nakedness and contempt of all posses- 
sions). 4. Humilitas (humility). 5. Mortificatio voluntatum (mortification of personal will). 
6. Exstirpantur atque marcescunt universa vitia (all faults are extirpated and decay). 7. Vir- 
tutes fructificant atque succrescunt (virtues shoot up and increase). 8. Puritas cordis (purity 
of heart). 9. Apostolicae charitatis perfectio (perfection of apostolic love). Greek text, Cassian 
the Sabaite, Const, pp. 22": 1. Fear of God. 2. Kind obedience. 3. Submission and contempt for 
all things of the world. 4. Humility. 5. Mortification of one’s selfish desires. 6. The roots of 
pleasures are withered. 7 All the defects of the soul are cast out. 8. Virtues produce fruits and 
grow. g. Cleanness of heart is attained. 10. Apostolic perfection. 
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would have been mere rendering of the Latin text. But if the Latin is actually 
a translation from the Greek (which I urge to be the case), then there were 
good reasons for the Greek original to have been adapted to the Western 
spirit of monasticism. 

Styling ‘night-office’ (normally called ‘vigil’, ἀγρυπνία) a ‘momentous 
weapon’ is not a common designation, yet’ Antiochus of Palestine, writ- 
ing seventy years later at the Laura of Sabas,?* followed Cassian. The same 
goes for Cassian's admirer John Climacus,”* as well as for Greek translation 
of Ephraem Syrus.?* 

The expression τελειοτάτη ἀρετὴ (‘most perfect virtue")? comes from 
Chrysippus and only a handful of authors used it.” Of Christian authors 
besides Cassian, it was only Theodoret that entertained both the notion and 
the expression,” which does not transpire in the parallel Latin.?^? 

Considering the term μιμητὴν ἀγγέλων ("imitator ofthe angels’), a casual 
reference by Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius of Salamis, and Theodoret, 


233 Cf Latin text, Institutiones, Π.2, PL.49.292A—B: Ante omnia vero pervigil necessaria est 
sollicitudo nocturna. Nam sicut puritas et custodia diei nocturnam praeparant castitatem, 
ita nocturnae vigiliae cordi pariter et observationi diurnae statum solidissimum roburque 
praemittunt. 

234 Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 104, line 2: ἀγρυπνία μέγα 
ὅπλον καὶ καλὸν ἡμῖν παρὰ Θεοῦ δεδώρηται. 

735 John Climacus Scala Paradisi, 20, col. 940: ἀγρυπνία πυρώσεως θραῦσις. This chapter 
starts with the simile of ‘night-office’ being a ‘weapon’. 

356 Ephraem Syrus, Sermo Asceticus, p. 141: Εἰς πόλεμον κληθείς, χωρὶς ὅπλων τοῖς ἐχθροῖς 
θέλεις παρατάξασθαι. ᾿Αντὶ ἀγρυπνίας, ὕπνῳ καταφερόμενος; Sermo Paraeneticus De Secundo 
Aduentu Domini; et De Paenitentia, p. 207: Εἰς πόλεμον, καὶ σὺ χωρὶς ὅπλων βούλει εἰσελθεῖν 
εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν; Εἰς ἀγρυπνίαν, καὶ σὺ ὕπνῳ καταφέρῃ; Cf. an attenuated parallel in Nilus of 
Ancyra, Commentarii in Cantica Canticorum, 72: ἀλλὰ καὶ παρασκευῇ τῶν ὅπλων καὶ γυμνασίᾳ 
τοῦ πολέμου καὶ ἀγρυπνίᾳ φυλακτικῇ. 

237 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 5". 

238 Chrysippus, Fragmenta Logica et Physica, Fr. 459: ἀρετὴν δὲ σπουδαίων τελειοτάτην. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Lysia, 9: κρατίστην ἁπασῶν ἀρετὴν xoi τελειοτάτην. Philo, De 
Abrahamo, 116—117: αὔρᾳ τινὶ τελειοτάτης ἀρετῆς ἐπιπνευσθέντα. De Specialibus Legibus (lib. i- 
iv), 2.68: τὸν τῶν ἀνθρώπων βίον ἐπιδοῦναι πρὸς ἀρετὴν τελειοτάτην. De Aeternitate Mundi, 75 
(quoting Chrysippus): ἀρετὴν δὲ σπουδαίων τελειοτάτην. Iamblichus, Protrepticus, p. 114: καὶ 
τὴν τελειοτάτην ἀρετὴν γιγνώσκειν δικαιοσύνην, ἧς συμπληρωτικαὶ αἱ λοιπαὶ καὶ ἧς ἄνευ τῶν ἄλλων 
οὐδὲν ὄφελος. John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, v. 13,1, pp. 145-146: ᾧ 
γὰρ φρόνησις πάρεστι, πάντα γνώριμα τὰ πρακτέα: τελειοτάτη γάρ ἐστιν ἀρετή. 

239 Theodoret, Quaestiones In Octateuchum, p. 207: καὶ μαρτυρεῖ δὲ τῇ τελειοτάτῃ ἀρετῇ τοῦ 
νομοθέτου τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἡ παροινία. Interpretatio in Psalmos, PG.80.1117.42—44: 'O δὲ Δεσπότης 
Χριστὸς τὴν τελειοτάτην δεικνὺς ἀρετήν, ἔφη. 

240 Cf. Institutiones, IV.7, PL.49.161B: alii traditur seniori, qui decem junioribus praeest, 
quos sibi creditos ab abbate instituit pariter, et gubernat: secundum illud scilicet quod 
ordinatum in Exodo legimus per Moysen. 

241 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 26". 
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probably supplied Cassian with his language.?? Once again, Cassian's notion 
ofa monk becoming imitator of the angels occurs in translations of Ephraem 
Syrus,” where we come upon a point which is the selfsame as the one Cas- 
sian does here.” Whether John Chrysostom himself ever used this expres- 
sion is to be doubted, since this shows only in spuria under his name.”** The 
Latin is faithful to the original Greek.” Should we accept that a Latin author 
picked up the rare construction from these Christian authors and rendered 
it through the Latin language? Or rather do we have to allow for the plausible 
possibility that the Latin expression is a mere translation of the Greek one? 

Likewise, the expression πρὸς ἀρετὴν τυποῦσθαι (‘to be trained towards 
virtue")? is singularly characteristic of Gregory of Nazianzus. No author 
other than Cassian did ever take this αρ... This is why the expression 
probably appeared bizarre to a Latin-speaking translator: the parallel Latin 
text has no inkling of this distinctive influence upon Cassian.” 

On the whole, there is abundance of expressions that are loaded with 
a long and meaningful history, yet they appeared as rather eccentric or 


242 Gregory of Nyssa, Vita Sanctae Macrinae, 11: πρὸς μίμησιν τῆς τῶν ἀγγέλων διαγωγῆς 
ἐρρυθμίζετο. In Epiphanius of Salamis there is a single instance, too. Panarion, v. 2, p. 402: 
Ἐλισσαῖος καὶ Ἰωάννης καὶ πάντες οἱ τὸν μέγαν τουτονὶ χαρακτῆρα τῆς τῶν ἀγγέλων μιμήσεως 
(ἐνδείξαντες) καλῶς. Theodoret, Interpretatio in Psalmos, PG.80.1929.31-32: Μιμησόμεθα, φησί, 
τῶν ἀγγέλων τοὺς δήµους. 

345 Ephraem Syrus, Paraenesis ad Ascetas (ordine alphabetico), p. 341: Ζωὴ μοναχοῦ κατὰ 
μίμησιν ἀγγέλων γινέσθω. 

244 Ephraem Syrus, op. cit. p. 346: Μίμημα ἀγγέλων μοναχὸς ἐπὶ γῆς ἀγαθῆς, ὃς οὐκ ἐτρώθη 
τοξεύματι ἡδονῆς. 

245 Pseudo-John Chrysostom, In Mediam Hebdomadam Jejuniorum, PG.59.702.56. De Jeju- 
nio, PG.62: 734.41; 736.57. 

346 Cf. Institutiones, V1.6, PL.49.275A: Nulla enim virtute tam proprie carnales homines 
spiritalibus angelis imitatione conversationis aequantur, quam merito et gratia castitatis, per 
quam adhuc in terra degentes habent. 

247 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 6". Cf. ScetPatr, p. 78". 

248 Gregory of Nazianzus, Epistulae, 157.3: Βούλομαι γὰρ αὐτοὺς καὶ τὸ ἦθος τυποῦσθαι πρὸς 
ἀρετήν TH σῇ τελειότητι συνεχῶς ἐντυγχάνοντα. Funebris Oratio in Laudem Basilii Magni Cae- 
sareae in Cappadocia Episcopi (orat. 43), 20.4: ἐπειδὴ κἀντεῦθέν ἐστιν Y) πρὸς ἀρετὴν τυποῦσθαι 
τοὺς νέους ἢ πρὸς κακίαν. Pseudo-Zonaras quoted from Gregory in order to explain the mean- 
ing of the verb τυποῦσθαι (= to form the character of a person, especially young). Lexicon, 
Alphabetic letter tau, p. 1757: Τυποῦνται. πλάττονται. τοῦ Θεολόγου: ἢ πρὸς ἀρετὴν τυποῦσθαι 
τοὺς νέους, ἢ πρὸς κακίαν. 

249 Cf Institutiones, IV.9, PL.4g9.161B—-162A: Ita fit ut in nullo circumvenire juvenem callidus 
inimicus velut inexpertum ignarumque praevaleat, nec ulla fraude decipere, quem praev- 
idet non sua, sed senioris discretione muniri, et suggestiones suas velut ignita jacula, quae- 
cumque in cor ejus injecerit, ut seniorem celet, non posse suaderi. Aliter quippe subtilissimus 
diabolus illudere ve/ dejicere juniorem non poterit, nisi cum eum, seu per arrogantiam, sive 
per verecundiam, ad cogitationum suarum velamen illexerit. Generale namque et evidens 
indicium diabolicae cogitationis esse pronuntiant si eam seniori confundamur aperire. 
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grotesque to a Latin-speaking person, who appears to opt for eschewing 
them rather than rendering a verbatim translation. To cite an instance, 
the expression ἕξιν ἀστειοτέραν σώματος (‘a strong physical constitution of a 
body )?* which meant a lot to Cassian, was not dignified with a translation 
of its own in the Latin text. At the relevant point, the Latin retains the 
meaning faithfully, but the Greek tradition which Cassian's expression is 
loaded with could not be transferred in a foreign language?! The same 
goes for the notion of ‘governance of life’ (ζωῆς κυβέρνησις): when the 
Latin translator came upon it for the first time, he opted for eschewing it.” 
But when he saw this used once again along with a scriptural reference, 
which makes its allegorical operation plain, he translated it to the Greek 
text faithfully. 

The expression διαβολικῆς κακουργίας (‘devilish villainy’)? is an ex- 
tremely rare one appearing only casually in two theologians, at two points in 
each one of them.?** Cassian was certainly aware of Cyril's commentary on 
the gospel of John, and so must he have been ofthe acts of Chalcedon, where 
the expression is present, too.? Handy and telling though the phrase is, it 
did not enjoy any further currency at all. Besides, the expression 6 τῶν κακῶν 


250 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 23". 

51 Cf. Institutiones, V.5, PL.49. 209B-210A: Itaque super jejuniorum modo haud potest 
facile uniformis regula custodiri, quia nec robur unum cunctis corporibus inest, nec, sicut 
caeterae virtutes, animi solius rigore parantur. Et idcirco quia non in sola fortitudine mentis 
consistunt, cum corporis enim possibilitate participant, talem super his definitionem tradi- 
tam nobis accepimus, diversum esse refectionis quidem tempus ac modum et qualitatem, 
pro impari scilicet corporum statu, vel aetate ac sexu: unam tamen esse omnibus pro mentis 
continentia et animi virtute castigationis regulam. 

353 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 24*: τὴν ἀναγκαίαν τῆς ζωῆς κυβέρνησιν. ScetPatr, 65”: 
αὕτη καὶ τῆς ἡμετέρας ζωῆς λέγεται κυβέρνησις. See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, endnote 4 
(pp. 153-154) to the Greek text. 

355 Cf. Institutiones, V.6, PL.49.224A: Non ergo curam ejus omnimodis interdixit, sed ut in 
desideriis fieret, denegavit. 

354 Cassian himself explains the notion in ScetPatr, p. 65", arguing that this is the meaning 
of Prov. 1114: Αὕτη καὶ τῆς ἡμετέρας ζωῆς λέγεται κυβέρνησις κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον, οἷς μὴ 
ὑπάρχει κυβέρνησις πίπτουσι ὡς φύλλα. Hence, Collationes, Π.4, PL.49.528A: Haec vitae nostrae 
gubernatio dicitur secundum illum, Quibus non est gubernatio, cadunt ut folia. 

255 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 28". 

356 John Chrysostom, De Lazaro (homiliae 1-7), PG.48.978.23—24: ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦτο διαβολικῆς 
κακουργίας ἐστίν. In Matthaeum (homiliae 1-90), PG.57.340.31: Συνειδότες τοίνυν τὴν κακουργίαν 
τὴν διαβολικήν. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joannem, v. 2, p. 372: τῶν ἐκ διαβολικῆς κακουργίας 
ἐσκευασμένων. Commentarii in Lucam (in catenis), PG.72.668.9—10: Μηδεμία οὖν διαβολικὴ 
κακουργία ὑμᾶς ἀποσπάσῃ. 

257 ACO, Concilium Universale Chalcedonense anno 451, 2,1,1, p. 14 (apud the Tome of Leo): 
ὁ τῇ κακουργίᾳ τῆς διαβολικῆς κακίας πρὸς ἁμαρτίαν συνελαθείς. p. 26 (a text ascribed to Cyril): 
ἀλλ’ ἐπειδὴ ἡ διαβολυςὴ κακουργία λεπτομερῶς ἀπατῶσα τοὺς ἀφελεστέρους. 
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ἀπατεὼν (‘the deceiver [who is a perpetrator] of evil’), which transpires a 
few words further, remained a phrase characteristic of Cassian himself for 
ever, and was employed by no other author. On account of the rarity of 
such expressions, the Latin translator opted for a paraphrase of his own." 
So he did with the expression τῶν λογισμῶν παραφυλακὴν (‘watchfulness of 
thoughts’), which Maximus Confessor took up precisely as Cassian had 
formed it"? not to be followed by any other author. Likewise, when the 
Latin renders καρδίας συντριμμὸς (‘contrition of heart")?*' as contritio spiri- 
tus, he may be not far from a literal rendering,” yet he is plainly unaware 
of the history of the expression, which otherwise he could have rendered 
verbatim. The same goes for the expression ὕπνῳ βαρυτάτῳ καταβαπτίσας 
(‘after having sunk him into deep sleep’),”* and the list of similar instances 
could go on far too long to exhaust. The reader is, therefore, referred to the 
endnotes to the Greek edited text, where several similar points are made. 


A Sixth-Century Writer 


In the previous chapter, we saw Cassian writing in a spirit of antipathy for 
the monastic ethos of his time, which had degenerated into carelessness and 
indolence.?** He was ostensibly describing Egyptian monasteries, yet in fact 
he was expressing his own frustration from his own experience. He never 
mentions any dates, of course. This, however, another witness somehow did 
with respect to the monastic life of the sixth century: he was John Moschus, 


258 Cf. Institutiones, V1.3, PL.49.283A—284A: Haec erit igitur purgationis hujus prima cus- 
todia, ut cum menti nostrae memoria sexus feminei per subtilem suggestionem diabolicae 
calliditatis obrepserit, primum recordatione praemissa matris, sororum, parentum, seu certe 
feminarum sanctarum, quantocius eam de nostris recessibus [sensibus] extrudere festine- 
mus; ne si fuerimus in ea diutius immorati, occasione sexus semel indepti illex malorum ad 
eas personas exinde subtiliter devolvat ac praecipitet mentem, per quas noxias cogitationes 
possit inserere. 

259 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 26". Cf. Institutiones, V1.1, PL.49.269B: ne escarum abun- 
dantia referta caro, praeceptis animae salutaribus adversata, rectorem suum spiritum deji- 
ciat insolescens. 

260 Cf. Maximus Confessor, Questiones et Dubia, 46: τὴν δὲ συγκατάθεσιν διὰ τῆς προσοχῆς 
xai τῆς τῶν λογισμῶν παραφυλακῆς. 

261 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 25". See endnote 5 (pp. 154-155) to the Greek text. 

262 Cf. Institutiones, V1.1, PL.49.268A: Nec enim sufficit solum corporale jejunium ad con- 
quirendam vel possidendam perfectae castimoniae puritatem, nisi praecesserit contritio 
spiritus. 

263 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 48". Cf. Institutiones, X.2, PL.49.367B: seu somni solius 
solatio posse aestimet inveniri. See endnote 35 (p. 164) to the Greek text. 

364 See supra, “Cassian and other anchorites", pp. 120; 126; 136. 
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who (along with his companion and pupil Sophronius) visited the region in 
c. 590 and spent almost fifteen years living there. He mentions an elderly 
hesychast named abba Elias, who lived in the monastery of the Cave and 
complained to him about the moral decline during his time. “In the days 
of our fathers, three virtues were cherished: poverty, mildness, and tem- 
perance (ἡ ἀκτημοσύνη, ἡ πραότης, καὶ ἡ ἐγκράτεια); but nowadays, avarice, 
gluttony, and insolence (ἡ πλεονεξία, καὶ ἡ γαστριμαργία, καὶ ἡ θρασύτης) rule 
over the monks”. He speaks in the same terms and in exactly the same spirit 
of nostalgia for a lost sense of morality and reverence, which Cassian himself 
mourns, too, thus somehow identifying the time when he wrote his Insti- 
tutions.?® It is therefore worthwhile to explore the implicit terms, which 
determine Cassian himself as a sixth-century writer. 

After the first Origenistic controversy of the fifth century, there is a shift 
of emphasis from abstract knowledge (γνῶσις) to concrete action (πρᾶξις). It 
has been suggested that in the monastic generation ofthe early fifth century 
(following the first Origenistic crisis) there could have been 'perhaps not 
simply a reluctance to speak of the realm of knowledge, but even perhaps a 
tendency to let that dimension fade’. In texts such as the Apophthegmata 
Patrum, one can notice a reluctance to make much of the contemplative 
factor and probably the redaction of this collection was influenced by this 
tendency. I myself believe that this was a reaction to what was taken to 
be Origenism. Rejecting too much of theory, and abiding by real praxis 
as an ultimate goal, was in all probability seen as the safe way not to fall 
into abstract and adventurous formulations, which eventually would prove 
heretic. Perhaps this was seen as a return to the initial simple message of 
Christianity justifying modern scholars (mostly not friendly to Christianity), 
who argued that the catholic orthodoxy which emerged from the struggles 
during Late Antiquity only demonstrate that this late antique religion had 
little to do with Jesus and betrayed the essence of the religion it claimed to 
represent. In other words, the Nicene Christianity has been viewed as sheer 
deviation from the more sympathetic primitive Christianity. Intellectualism 
was of course branded the culprit, at the door of which all blame was laid. 
Following the rage ofthe first Origenistic controversy, it was deemed safe to 
set forth a different ideal: to capture a less tendentious and more 'authentic' 
Christianity. The means to accomplish this was emphasis on praxis at the 
expense of theory. 


265 John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 52, p. 2908. 
266 J, Driscoll, The ‘Ad Monachos’ of Evagrius Ponticus, Its Structure and a Select commen- 
tary, Roma, 1991, p. 356. 
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During the sixth century, however, the need for theorising appeared 
once again as a real one. It was felt, it seems, that one cannot confront 
heresies by mere praxis alone—and heresy (or, what was seen as such) was 
raging all around. Both Nestorius and Eutyches had set forth Christological 
propositions which were simply impossible to tangle by mere monastic 
hesychasm. This was in fact a seed for the dispute among the monks in 
Palestine. The need fora return to theory gave rise to the intellectual need to 
read Origen once again, which caused the second Origenistic controversy. 
How little Origen’s real theology had to do with what was styled ‘Origenism’ 
is hardly necessary to emphasise. 

The text which best demonstrates this tension is the biographies by Cyril 
of Scythopolis, the monk who disliked (actually dreaded) all theoretical 
discussion, simply because he was unable to follow theological debate. 
Therefore, any person who tended to engage in theoretical discussion of 
this kind of issues was promptly branded an ‘Origenist’. At the same time, 
any detractor or censor felt that he did not need to have any direct or 
learned knowledge of Origen’s texts in order to hurl the obloquy. According 
to Cyril, the supreme goal of asceticism is not θεωρία, but πράξις." The 
goal is to become a ‘citizen of the heavens’ and the chronicler reserves 
the term οὐρανοπολίτης only to his heroes, such as Euthymius, Sabas, and 
Theodosius."* In order to attain to this ideal, there is only one way, which 
is love, ‘the source and goal of every good work’.?® All one needs, therefore, 
is to emulate the paradigmatic lives of the anchorites, which Cyril himself 
chose to record for posterity. Those pious figures attained to παρρησία vis- 
à-vis God, which means that they accomplished all knowledge through the 
path of righteousness. The lesson was that there is no need to engage in 
theoretical discussions during this life: knowledge is anyway reserved for all 
those who practise love in this world, and this knowledge will be profusely 
available in the afterlife. A characteristic and succinct instance of this lesson 
is the text of Barsanuphius and John. All theory or reading was virtually 
despised, which was illustrated by the example of abba Pambo, who spent 


267 Unless quoting Paul, 2 Cor. 10, Cyril of Scythopolis avoids the term γνῶσις. Vita Euthymii, 
p. 14; Vita Joannis Hesychastae, p. 203. Pseudo-Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Gerasimi, p. 177. 
Quoting Rom. 11:33 in Vita Joannis Hesychastae, p. 221. That the term γνωστικὸς never appears 
in Cyril comes as no surprise. 

268 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii, p. 8: 'O οὐρανοπολίτης Εὐθύμιος. op. cit. p. 84: τοῦ 
οὐρανοπολίτου Σάβα. Vita Sabae, p. 86: ὁ τῆς ἐπουρανίου μητροπόλεως γεγονὼς πολίτης Σάβας. 
Vita Theodosii, p. 235: Θεοδόσιος ὁ ἀξιομακάριστος καὶ οὐρανοπολίτης. 

269 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii, p. 58: ἀρχὴν καὶ τέλος πάσης ἀγαθοεργίας τὴν εἰλικρινῆ 
ἀγάπην διὰ παντὸς κτήσασθε σύνδεσμον οὖσαν τῆς τελειότητος. 
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nineteen years just to learn only half a Psalm verse. When he came across 
Psalm 38:1, ‘I shall watch over my ways, so that I shall not sin with my 
tongue’, he refused to receive any further teaching and spent nineteen years 
in order to learn how to put this verse into practice, which, so he said, he 
barely achieved.?” 

This, however, was only one aspect of theological reflection in the sixth 
century. The flip side of the coin was heavy theorisation entertained by 
some eminent intellectuals, such as John Philoponus. As a philosopher, he 
engaged in Aristotelian commentary, while as a Christian, he sustained the 
philosophical premisses of the Monophysite doctrine. 

Hardly could Cassian instruct monks to pause reading of Scripture until 
they were able to accomplish what they had read. At one point he quotes 
the portion of Psalm 383 (which abba Pambo refused to learn the whole of, 
but only half of it) and his enjoinment to monks is that they should 'keep 
on studying’, not simply pause and try to put the passage in practice." The 
task ofa monk is the threefold activity comprising manual work, study and 
prayer.?? Study (μελέτη) is a principal priority and duty in everyday life. This 
is over and again emphasised as being indispensable for accomplishing the 
monastic ideal.?? Study is not acclaimed as a state of perfection in itself. This 
is only a ‘tool’ for attaining to perfection, yet it is necessary along with vigils, 
fasting, renunciation of wealth, and the like.?"* 


270 Socrates Scholasticus, HE, 4.23. 

271 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 20". 

373 Op. cit. p. 6”: Καθήμενοι δὲ ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις κελλίοις, καὶ τῷ ἔργῳ καὶ τῇ μελέτη καὶ τῇ προσευχῇ 
μετὰ σπουδῆς προσέχοντες. 

273 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 3": ἀλλ’ ἕνα ἕκαστον προσέχοντα τῷ ψαλμῷ καὶ τῇ μελέτῃ. 
OctoVit, p. 25”: Οὔτε γὰρ ἱκανὴ ὑπάρχει μόνη ἡ cowpat νηστεία πρὸς κτῆσιν τῆς τελείας 
σωφροσύνης, καὶ ἀληθοῦς ἁγνείας, εἰ μὴ καὶ καρδίας γένηται συντριμμὸς καὶ πυκνὴ τῶν γραφῶν 
μελέτη καὶ εὐχὴ πρὸς Θεὸν ἐκτενής, καὶ κοινὴ τῶν θείων Γραφῶν μελέτη, καὶ κάματος καὶ ἔργον 
χειρῶν, ἅπερ δύνανται τὰς ἀτάκτους τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμὰς συστέλλειν, p. 26": Χρὴ τοίνυν μὴ μόνον ἐν τῇ 
σωματικῇ νηστείᾳ τὴν πᾶσαν ἐγκράτειαν ἐπιδείκνυσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῇ προσοχῇ τῶν λογισμῶν, καὶ 
ἐν τῇ πνευματικῇ μελέτη. p. 48': Αὕτη δὲ θεραπεύται διὰ προσευχῆς καὶ τῆς εἰς Θεὸν ἐλπίδος καὶ 
μελέτης τῶν θείων λογίων καὶ τῆς μετὰ ἀνθρώπων εὐλαβῶν συνδιαγωγῆς. ScetPatr, p. 61): ὅταν 
γὰρ συνεχῶς μελετῶμεν τὸν νόμον τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ εἰς ψαλμοὺς καὶ ᾠδὰς ἀδολεσχῶμεν, νηστείαις 
τε καὶ ἀγρυπνίαις προσασχολώμεθα. p. 62:: ἐν ἡμῖν δὲ ἐστιν δοῦναι αὐτῇ ἤ πνευματικὴν μελέτην 
ἥ σαρκυκὴν ἐργασίαν. SerenPrim, p. 82": ἐγγυμνάζειν αὐτὸν πνευματικαῖς μελέταις καὶ ἀγαθαῖς 
ἐνθυμήσεσιν. 82: Ὅταν δὲ τῇ πολυχρονίῳ ἀσκήσει καὶ μελέτῃ τῶν πνευματικῶν ἐν ἕξει γένηται 
τῶν καλῶν. 

274 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 59°: Καὶ γὰρ νηστεῖαι καὶ αἱ ἀγρυπνίαι καὶ ἡ μελέτη τῶν 
γραφῶν καὶ ἡ γύμνωσις τοῦ πλούτου καὶ ἢ ἀποταγὴ ὅλου τοῦ κόσμου οὐκ ἔστιν τελειότης, καθ’ & 
εἴρηται, ἀλλὰ τελειότητος ἐργαλεῖα, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἐν τούτοις εὑρίσκεται ἢ τελειότης, ἀλλὰ διὰ τούτων 
προσγίνεται. 
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Therefore, exhortation to study (μελέτη) recurs in Cassian’s texts. This, 
however, is not arid intellectualism: it is part of Cassian’s methodology. Only 
once man is conscious of his own passions, is he able to confront them. 
The struggle is to get rid of all passions—man has to learn how not to be 
ἐμπαθής.7”5 The terrain for this conflict to be won is the inward man, not 
simply practical activity. Evagrius (346-399) had made πρακτικὴ an ad hoc 
technical term for the preliminary stage of ascetic practice, when the novice 
only had to obey his elder and share all of his secret thoughts with him. 
This activity however is subordinate to the complementary, and superior, 
stage of γνωστική. Cassian, by the same token, takes ‘practical’ habits as 
an intermediate state, certainly superior to a ‘babyish’ one, yet inferior to 
a ‘gnostic’ conduct.’ This is why he stresses that the way to eradicate 
sin is to extirpate the ‘roots’ of 11277 which he sees as the essence of the 
moral teaching of the Gospel.?? The ‘roots’ of sin lie in the ‘thoughts’ (or, 
considerations, λογισμοί) of a man, pending exercise of his own free will. 
A monk is incessantly at the crossroads and conflicting thoughts demand 
resolution by the inward man all the time. For the war is waged within and 
it is actually the inner man that either wins or loses a battle. Following this, 
it is only all too natural for Cassian to stress the importance of what happens 
in the contemplative rather than in the practical ground, since the former 
is the root and cause of the latter.?7? 

One therefore would plausibly wonder as to what other than intellectu- 
alism prevailing over concrete action would this be styled. For indeed it 
appears that the Evagrian spirit of intellectualism had returned after more 
than one century. However, during this period, the anti-intellectual monas- 
tic spirit had been holding the fray. No place other than the Laura of Sabas 
and the New Laura could possibly portray this conflict better, and Cassian 


275 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, pp. 39%; 40"; 435; ScetPatr, p. 82°; Scholia in Apocalypsin, 
Scholion XVI. 

276 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 102°: Διὰ τῶν θεωριῶν οὖν τούτων τρέφει ὁ Θεὸς τὰς 
ἕξεις τῶν ἀνθρώπων, τὴν νηπιώδη λέγω καὶ τὴν πρακτικὴν καὶ τὴν γνωστικήν. 

277 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 22"; OctoVit, pp. 30°; 321; 37". 

278 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 43”: Τὰς ῥίζας γὰρ τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων ἐκκόπτειν παραγγέλ- 
λει ἡ εὐαγγελικὴ διδασκαλία, ἤπερ τοὺς καρπούς. 44”: Ὁ γὰρ σκοπὸς τοῦ Κυρίου τὴν ῥίζαν, καὶ τὸν 
σπινθῆρα τῆς ὀργῆς ἀποκόπτειν πᾶσι τρόποις ἡμᾶς βούλεται. 

279 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 19": εἰ μὴ μόνον τῶν οἰκείων πράξεων, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἐνθυ- 
μήσεων μηδὲν τὸν ἴδιον κρύπτει πατέρα. OctoVit, p. 44": οὐ μόνον ὑπὲρ πράξεων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑπὲρ 
λογισμῶν καὶ προαιρέσεων ἑνὶ ἑκάστῳ ἢ στεφάνους ἢ τιμωρίας ἀποδίδωσιν. ScetPatr, p. 65": διότι 
πάσας τὰς ἐνθυμήσεις καὶ τὰς πράξεις τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἡ διάκρισις διερευνῶσα, Scholia in Apoca- 
lypsin, Scholion XXXIII: Αὗται αἱ λευκαὶ στολαὶ δύνανται δηλοῖν τὰς ἀχράντους προθέσεις καὶ 
πράξεις αὐτῶν. 
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himself experienced this antagonism. I myself, after having studied Origen 
and Origenism for more than three decades, have come to believe that this 
conflict of completely different attitudes was the reason that eventually 
caused the condemnation by the Fifth Oecumenical Council of 553, and only 
after Justinian was persuaded that the conflict constituted a political danger 
to his empire. 

If, therefore, we allow for the phenomenon of a shift of emphasis from 
γνῶσις to πρᾶξις during the fifth century, then Cassian’s text tells us that 
this priority was for him long past. He is prompt to take up and express 
himself by means of such notions as oùgig’® or ὑπόστασις.5! Sometimes he 
speaks as a scientist entertaining impeccable methodology, as for instance, 
when he warns that it is 'dangerous to rush into hasty definitions of any 
nature’ (Ἐπικίνδυνον καὶ προπετὲς τὸ περὶ οἱασδήποτε φύσεως ταχέως ὁρί- 
ζειν),75; whereas he treats conveniently either the divine nature, or the 
nature of man, or that of angels or daemons. The foregoing phrase deserves 
especial attention. For in reality it bespeaks the reservation of Cassian, and 
of those educated among the Akoimetoi in general, in regard to the dispute 
between Chalcedonians and Monophysites during the first half of the sixth 
century. Since a definitive and comprehensive definition ofnature proper is 
an extremely abstruse and intricate question, how can people be so fanatic 
in respect of the question of whether Christ was either one or two natures? 

Nevertheless, since all these terms are put into the mouths of Cassian's 
heroes, one should wonder whether their self-designation as ‘idiots’ and 
‘uncultured’ (ἀγροίκους καὶ ἰδιώτας)» is only a monastic banality, aiming 
at an ostensible contempt for gnosis by allegedly Egyptian monks, while at 
the same time they use the most refined Aristotelian and Stoic terminol- 
ogy.” For although the fifth century despised theory and adored experience, 
Cassian explicitly has it that knowledge comes from both 'experience and 
scientific knowledge’: ἐκ πείρας καὶ ἐπιστήμης (‘based on both experience 


350 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 60a; p. 84”; 85"; 86"; 87a. Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scho- 
lia XX; XXII; XXV. 

281 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 103". 

282 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 81. 

283 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 57". 

284 Cf. L. Regnault arguing that intellectuals like Evagrius of Pontus, Cassian, and Palladius, 
through interesting they may be, they do not actually render the real tradition of this milieu. 
L. Regnault, Les sentences des Pères du désert, v. III: Troisiéme receuil & tables, par Dom 
Lucien Regnault, moine de Solesmes, Abbaye de Solesmes, 1976, p. 8. However, joining the 
discussion on whether these anchorites were illiterate peasants, or they included educated 
people among them, is far beyond my scope. 
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and education’).?*° This concern actually reappears during the sixth century: 
it is only in philosophers such as the Neoplatonist David of Alexandria that 
the distinction appears as a conscious one that calls for reflection, and this 
was somehow echoed by Photius. What is important, therefore, is that Cas- 
sian is not shy to deploy his thought in a highly intellectual style, which is 
pregnant with complex philosophical and theological notions, but also with 
the lore of a thousand years of Greek tradition. 

The following discussion will make clear, I hope, that the text of Codex 
573 was written no earlier than the sixth century. This text was largely 
quoted by Antiochus of Palestine at the beginning of the seventh century 
and was also available to John Climacus, who thought very highly of Cassian 
and also quoted from him. The constitution of the ‘monastery of Prodro- 
mus the Dreadful’ (Μοναστήριον Προδρόμου τοῦ Φοβεροῦ) is in large part of 
it a copy of Cassian’s text and the same goes for the text by Nicon of Mon- 
tenegro. Besides quotations by John of Damascus, the phraseology of this 
text was drawn upon abundantly by Theodore Studites and the collection 
Epistulae et Amphilochia, currently attributed to Photius, which I doubt. 

In addition to all accounts suggesting that Cassian is the writer of this 
original Greek text, there are several points that evince him to be a sixth- 
century writer. His language is frequently redolent of instances character- 
istic of the Local Synod of Constantinople in 536. The participle εἴξας is 
Past tense of the verb εἴκω, meaning ‘concede’, ‘comply with’, ‘defer’, ‘yield’. 
Beyond some use in Ephesus and Chalcedon, the participle was abundantly 
entertained at Constantinople in 536, where Cassian himself was present. 
Furthermore, the expression εἴξας ἐγὼ τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ κελεύσει (‘I myself, act 
in compliance to your command’)** is a distinctive token of Cassian's lan- 
guage employed by other Sabaite monks, such as Cyril of Scythopolis and 
Antiochus of Palestine,” to be followed by Theodore Studites, whereas 
no other author ever used this, except for the collection of hymns known 
as Analecta Hymnica Graeca.’ We shall come upon this collection over 
and again during this study. The abundance of unique parallels to Cas- 
sian's language will betoken that this collection is mainly an aspect of the 
Sabaite / Akoimetoi / Antiochene production of hymns, which is a valuable 
bequest of Antioch to Christian civilisation. 


355 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 81. 

356 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1". 

287 Antiochus of Palestine Epistula ad Eustathium, lines 13-13: εἶξα προθύμως τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ 
κελεύσει. 

288 Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Novembris, F.15.6. Cf. Theodore Studites, Sermones 
Catecheseos Magnae, Catechesis 48, p. 234. 
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Furthermore, the expression βεβαίῳ λογισμῷ (‘sound knowledge’) is one 
Cassian took up from the same Local Synod of Constantinople. It appeared 
only once, never to show in any council ever again.” Likewise, the term 
συνδιαγωγὴ (‘social intercourse’ with other people), entertained by Gregory 
of Nyssa, was employed not only by Cassian, but also by other dwellers of 
the Laura of Sabas. This term was also part of the phraseology of the Local 
Synod of Constantinople in 536 and of Justinian himself.” 

It should be noticed that the spelling κουκούλλια (‘hoods’) occurs in 
authors relevant to Cassian. Evagrius of Pontus was his exemplary of an 
intellectual monk and Cyril of Scythopolis was his spiritual brother at the 
Laura of Sabas, whereas parallels come to pass in Maximus Confessor and 
Theodore Studites.?! The term transpires also in Greek translations of 
Ephraem Syrus?” (many of which were produced in the Laura of St. Sabas), 
as well as in the acts of several monasteries. This specific spelling was 
a common coinage in the environment of St. Sabas monastery"? This is 
characteristic of the sixth century,?* and transpires also in the text by 
Barsanuphius and John, at a point where questions of Origenism are dis- 
cussed.’ 

The intellectuals of the Laura of Sabas made pretty much of Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Cassian made most of it. A case in point is the verb προσασχολεῖν 
(Active) and προσασχολεῖσθαι (Middle voice), which has always been a very 
rare one and means ‘to spend time in order to carry out a duty’. No one 
before Gregory of Nyssa ever used this, which makes it a distinctive neolo- 
gism introduced by the Cappadocian. No wonder that this also became also 
characteristic of writers of the Laura of Sabas, including Cyril of Scythopo- 
lis and Antiochus of Palestine, and was later reproduced by monastery- 
constitutions. No wonder that the verb makes a mark also in translations 


289 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 63". See note 44 (p. 229) to the Greek text. 

290 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, pp. 46”; 48". See infra, p. 373. 

291 Maximus Confessor, Quaestiones et Dubia, 1,68, line 29. Germanus I of Constantinople, 
Historia Mystica Ecclesiae Catholicae, 19, line 22. Theodore Studites, Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Cate- 
chesis 6, p. 37; Catechesis 59, pp. 420; 421; Catechesis 106, pp. 777; 778; Catechesis 110, p. 811. 

292 Ephraem Syrus, Ad Imitationem Proverbiorum, p. 236; In Illud: Attende Tibi Ipsi (capita 
xii), 2, line 30. So in Sozomenus, HE, 3.14.7. 

293 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii, pp. 73; 74. Pseudo-Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Gerasimi, 
p.178. Pseudo-John of Damascus, Epistula ad Theophilum Imperatorem de Sanctis et Veneran- 
dis Imaginibus, PG.95.380.48. 

294 Cf. Dorotheus of Gaza (monk, sixth cent.), Doctrinae Diversae i-xvii, Didaskalia 1.15, 
line 2; section 18, lines 1; 3; 4; 11; 12; 15; 19. 

295 Barsanuphius and John, Quaestiones et Responsiones, 210, line 3; 326, line 15. 

?96 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 61’. I canvass the verb infra, pp. 374-375. 
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of Ephraem Syrus, as if this were a mark of these translations having been 
produced in the same monastery. 

The same goes for the (almost technical) expression πνευματικὴ τέχνη 
(‘spiritual art').?? This appears only in a Greek text by Ephraem Syrus writ- 
ing about the virtues of monastic life, which is nota coincidence.” Ephraem 
says that monks are ‘prophets’ and masters of ‘the spiritual art’. The trans- 
lation of Ephraem was composed at a time when the alleged ‘John-Cassian’ 
was dead, which means that the designation ‘spiritual art’ was either taken 
up by the real Cassian, or maybe it was applied to the Greek Ephraem by the 
translators of the Great Laura. 

Likewise, the expression ἐν τῇ τοῦ μοναστηρίου ἐπιστήμγ denotes a sixth- 
century author. The 'science of monasticism' is both characteristic of and 
exclusive to Justinian. 

The expression οὐ μετρία ζήτησις”! is a Byzantine one, which does not 
show before the sixth century. It means 'an important problem, or question, 
which is not easy to solve’. This is probably why this specific meaning of the 
adjective μέτριος was overlooked by both Liddell & Scott and Lampe in their 
lexica, even though the expression οὐ µετρίως comes from very old times, 
indeed from Demosthenes, Posidonius, Diodore of Sicily, Philo, and oth- 
ers. Beyond its hackneyed etymological meaning of ‘moderate’, 'propor- 
tionate’ and the like, in this context μέτριος means ‘not important’. Before 
this era, this meaning occurs in the acts of Ephesus.?? Hence οὐ μετρία ζή- 
τῆσις means ‘a very important investigation’ which is not easy to solve. The 
sixth-century historian John Laurentius Lydus speaks of ‘not important’ dis- 
putes about money.*™ The later Byzantine intellectual Nicephorus Callistus 
Xanthopulus, who became Patriarch of Constantinople for one year (1397) 
as Callistus II and was an excellent witness to Evagrius of Pontus, uses this 


297 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 73". SerenPrim, p. 81". 

298 Ephraem Syrus, De Perfectione Monachi, p. 379: ὅτι προφῆται τυγχάνουσιν, τέχνην ἔχουσι 
πνευματικήν, ἧς ἄπειρος ἡ σάρξ ἐστιν. 

299 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 4". 

309 Justinian, Novellae, p. 618: καὶ δυνάμενον τὴν τῶν μοναχῶν ἐπιστήμην καὶ πᾶσαν τὴν 
τοῦ μοναστηρίου κατάστασιν χρησίμως φυλάξαι. Cassian also uses the similar expression τῆς 
ἐπιστήμης τοῦ κοινοβίου (Const, p. 4"), which was reproduced by the Constitutio Monasterii 
Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ quoting Cassian: 8, p. 19 & 24, p. 42. 

301 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 112". 

302 Cf. Const, p. 12": καὶ ἐν ἀναγνώσμασι σπουδαίοις οὐ μετρίως ἦν γεγυμνασμένος. 

303 ACO, Concilium Universale Ephesenum anno 431, 11,5, pp. 16; 59; 62; 11,6, p. 76; 111. 

304 John Laurentius Lydus, De Magistratibus Populi Romani, p. 146: µετρίων σφόδρα τῶν 
χρηματικῶν ζητήσεων οὐσῶν. 
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critical expression in the same way as Cassian does.?* The Latin text at this 
point has a precise rendering: Duas questiones non mediocres pariter pro- 
posuistis.°°° 

Besides, the expression ὡς ξένον xoi ἐξωτικὸν (‘as a stranger and alien’ 
one)?" is an illuminating one. As I argue in my endnote to the Greek 
text, no author other than the collection of legal documents known as 
Basilica ever used the two terms is apposition, indeed as alternatives to 
each other. The Latin text retains the notion of an ‘extraneous’ person 
(Et tamquam peregrinum extraneumque se gerens ... seque despici velut 
extraneum putat).°% 

The distinction κατ’ ἐνέργειαν (‘in deed’) from κατὰ διάνοιαν (‘in mind’) 
made by Cassian?? points to a sixth-century author writing in Greek. My 
exploration has shown that this phraseology is an influence?” by Origen and 
Evagrius; Cassian himself followed and so did Maximus Confessor. 

Phrases such as ἀρετὴν συνίστασθαι! (a ‘virtue being given to rise’) used 
by Plutarch and Didymus could on no account be the result of a translated 
Latin text. On the contrary, texts such as the Vita Antonii (ascribed to 
Athanasius), where the expression occurs, call for some reconsideration 
of their authorship, all the more so since verbs such as the Aristotelian 
ἐξατονεῖν (‘to faint’)*" is used in that biography, too.?? Never did Athanasius 
himself use the Aristotelian verb ἐξατονεῖν, which however Cassian does.’ 
Eusebius did so, too, in four instances, whereas we come upon only casual 
single instances in Cyril of Alexandria and Ephraem Syrus. But sixth-century 
writers who appear to play a role in our exploration, such as Olympiodorus 
the deacon of Alexandria and John Climacus, use this more than once. 

Furthermore, use of the idiom καὶ γύμνωσις πάντων τῶν γηΐνων πραγμάτων 
(‘stripping oneself of all earthly things’) and τῇ γυμνώσει καὶ τῇ ἀποταγῇ 
τῶν πραγμάτων (‘stripping oneself of and renouncing all [earthly] goods’)?! 
is instructive. The parallels in Greek Ephraem Syrus are so characteristic, 


305 Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 10.15: ἡ περὶ οὐσίας καὶ ὑποστάσεως ζήτησις οὐ 
μετρία. 14.35: περὶ ἐπιλογῆς ἐπισκόπου οὐ μετρία ζήτησις. 
306 Institutiones, VIII.21, PL.50.755A. 
307 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 32". See endnote 21 (pp. 159-160) to the Greek text. 
305 Institutiones, VII.9, PL.49.299A. 
309 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, 40"; 43". 
See discussion in endnote 25 (pp. 161-162) to the Greek text, p. 40”. 
311 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 66". 
Op. cit. p. 68": ἐξατονοῦντας. 
313 See Greek text, p. 68" and the endnote-discussion therein (endnote 67, pp. 237—238). 
Cf. p. 68b: ἐξατονοῦντας. 
315 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, pp. 5τ' & 58". 
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that they allow no room for any possibility of this text of Cassian being a 
translation. Besides, a couple of analogous instances evince that this text 
was written in the sixth century. Anyway, it was impossible for this to have 
been written (even in Greek) during the lifetime of Cassian the Scythian.?!9 

The phraseology τοῦ μοναχικοῦ σχήματος (‘the monastic garment)?" is 
further evidence of this text being a sixth-century one. This had been casu- 
ally used in a literal sense in the translation of Ephraem's work.*!* It was 
not until later that the clause came to be a synecdoche suggesting not so 
much the gown, but the pious status of a monk. This metaphorical usage 
is a sixth-century one. Whereas the locution μοναχικὸν σχῆμα was used at 
the Council of Ephesus in its literal sense, it was in the Local Synod of 
536 at Constantinople that Cassian heard this expression being used in the 
present metaphorical meaning. Justinian used it in his legislation, but it was 
his Constitutio Contra Anthimum, Severum, Petrum et Zooram, which not 
only became an imperial edict, but was also a document included in the 
acts of the Local Synod of Constantinople of 536. The term ‘gown’ (σχῆμα) 
clearly denotes the status of not only monks, but also of clergymen and the 
Patriarch himself. Cyril of Scythopolis made abundant use of it.?'? 

The expression ἕνωσις καὶ συνάφεια (‘union and conjunction’)*” is infor- 
mative. The notion of ‘union’ (ἕνωσις) along with that of ‘conjunction’ (συνά- 
φεια) appears in both Gregory of Nyssa and Eusebius, yet it became a land- 
mark of Christological dispute only during and after the late fifth century. 
Cassian uses this in the same context as Gregory of Nyssa does.?! The same 
notions occurring in the Constitutiones Asceticae (ascribed to Basil of Cae- 
sarea) suggest Cassian rather than Basil as the author of it.?? 

Moreover, the verb ἐκκουσεύειν”5 evinces that this text is a sixth-century 
one. It means ‘to apologise’ or ‘to excuse’. It appeared for the first time in 
John Malalas and, in a slightly modified form, in Justinian. After Malalas and 
Cassian, the term was never used again—in philology it remained a token 
of the sixth-century locution. 


316 See endnote u (pp. 219-220) to the Greek text, p. 57". 

317 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 74”. 

318 Ephraem Syrus, De Monachis, line 20: Οὐδὲ μοναχικὸν σχῆμα ἔτι δύνανται φορεῖν οἱ £v τῷ 
βιωτικῷ πλούτῳ ἀναστρεφόμενοι. 

819 See endnote 84 (pp. 244-245) to the Greek text, p. 74". 

320 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 84". 

321 See endnote 17 (pp. 298-299) to the Greek text, p. 84". 

322 Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Constitutiones Asceticae, PG.31.1381.46—49. Cf. PG.31:1385.25- 
30;1421.27—32. 

323 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 115a. 
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The idiomatic expression ἐπάναγκές ἐστιν (‘it is necessary)? became 
fashionable only after the Council of Chalcedon,?? but by that time John 
Cassian' was long dead. On the other hand, the actual author of this work, 
namely Cassian the Sabaite, was not yet born (which was in c. 475). Before 
Chalcedon, no author appears to have used this more than once. The expres- 
sion ἐπάναγκές ἐστιν goes back to Aristotle," and casual use of it transpires 
in Clement of Alexandria and Gregory of Nyssa.?" It was therefore all too 
natural for Cassian to take this up, all the more so since his contemporaries 
John Philoponus and the historian Procopius did so, too.** 

Likewise, the notion of διατύπωσις, which appears as apposite either to 
‘regulations’ or to 'tutoring',?? invites the question of real authorship of texts 
related to monastic life. Subsequently, the strong possibility of Cassian’s pen 
being involved in such texts is open to investigation.**° For indeed the term 
is actually a later one and could have hardly been used by either Basil or 
Chrysostom. We have a unique definition of what the term διατυπώσεις” 
means, which we owe to Alexander of Numenius (or, Alexander Numenius), 
the Greek rhetorician of the first half of the second century AD. This is about 
not only regulating ‘words’ and discussions, but also ‘actions and passions’, 
which means that it bespeaks an all-inclusive set of precepts regulating all 
the aspects of everyday life.?? The term in this specific meaning became part 
of Christian formulations in the fifth century with Gelasius of Cyzicus,?*? 


324 Cassian, cod. pp. 16a, 58a, 63a (abba Moses); 82a, goa, gob, gib (abba Serenus). 

325 See endnote ιο (p. 295) to the Greek text, p. 82". 

826 Aristotle, Politica, 1301b23. 

327 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, 11.113. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 
14.440. Palladius, Dialogus de Vita Joannis Chrysostomi, p. 3. 

328 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Libros de Anima Commentaria, v. 15, p. 569. Procopius of 
Caesarea (historian, sixth cent.), De Bellis, 8.20.47; De Aedificiis (lib. 1-6), 4.2.22; 5.2.7. 

329 Cf. Const, 1': Περὶ διατυπώσεως xol κανόνων & τὰς κανονικὰς διατυπώσεις. p. 5’: ταῖς 
διατυπώσεσι καὶ διδασκαλίαις. Const, pp. 1' & 22' δι ScetPatr, p. 56": περὶ διατυπώσεως κοινοβίων. 
Const, p. 5”: ταύταις ταῖς διατυπώσεσι καὶ διδασκαλίαις. op. cit. p. ο”: τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις κλίμασι 
παραδεδομένων διατυπώσεων. ScetPatr, p. 73°: διδαχῇ καὶ διατυπώσει. op. cit. 78': τῇ τούτου 
διδαχῇ τυποῦται καὶ κανονίζεται ... τῇ διατυπώσει και διδαχῇ τοῦ γέροντος. 

330 The term is used in a work ascribed to Basil, which is far too like Cassian. Sermones de 
Moribus a Symeone Metaphrasta Collecti, PG.32.1140.30—31: ἕτοιμον ὑποδέξασθαι τῇ καρδίᾳ τὰς 
£x τῆς θείας διδασκαλίας ἐγγινομένας διατυπώσεις. The same phrase, indeed the same context, 
appears in a spurious work ascribed to Chrysostom. Epistula ad Monachos, lines 263—265. 

331 ΟΕ Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 1. 

332 Alexander, son of Numenius, De Figuris (Περὶ τῶν τῆς Διανοίας καὶ τῆς Λέξεως Σχημάτων), 
24: Διατύπωσις δ᾽ dp’ ἐστίν, ὅταν ἅμα προσώπων καὶ ποιημάτων παρασυναγωγὴν ποιησάμενοι, μὴ 
τοὺς λόγους μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ ἐνεργήματα καὶ τὰ πάθη καὶ τὰ εἴδη διατυπώμεθα. 

333 Gelasius of Cyzicus, HE, Book 2, table of contents (Περὶ τῶν ἐκκλησιαστικῶν διατυπώσεων 
λόγος διδασκαλικός); so in 2.31 (title); 2.7.34 (ταύτης τῆς διατυπώσεως τὸν λογισμόν); 2.29.9 (περὶ 
τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστον ἐκκλησιαστικῶν διατυπώσεων). Likewise, 2.31.10; 2.37.29; 3.10.19; 3.15.8. 
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who wrote in c. 475. Cassian found this term in his era established as a legal 
term by Justinian.?* 

The expression συντόμως εἰπεῖν (‘to put it briefly’)? is an interesting 
idiom. Although abundantly present in Classical writers, it does not tran- 
spire in Gregory of Nyssa, but it does in a couple of instances in Gregory 
of Nazianzus. This is characteristic of Theodore of Mopsuestia (no less 
than twenty-eight instances in existing writings), Diodore of Tarsus and 
Theodoret. Equally ample is its presence in Proclus, whereas Damascius and 
Simplicius used it only casually. We come upon this in John Philoponus and 
Maximus Confessor at no less than eleven points. Justinian used the idiom, 
too. Cassian, therefore, must have taken this up from John Philoponus**” 
along with the acts of previous councils, including that of 536, in which he 
himself participated.**? 

The term τριβουνάλιον (‘tribunal chair)*? is a sixth-century one and 
shows also in the synod of Constantinople in 536. It appears in Byzantine 
historians and chroniclers, such as John Lydus, the Chronicon Paschale, and 
others.?'? Usage of this term, therefore, fits perfectly with Cassian being its 
writer, because he was both a sixth-century theologian and present at the 
synod of 536. 


334 Justinian, Novellae, pp. 235; 592. 

335 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 113". 

336 Justinian, Contra Monophysitas, 5; Edictum Rectae Fidei, pp. 140; 162; Edictum Contra 
Origenem, p. 72. Some instances of Justinian's usage may be later to the text of Cassian. 

337 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Analytica Priora Commentaria, v. 13,2, p. 200; In Aristo- 
telis Analytica Posteriora Commentaria, v. 13,3, p. 201; In Aristotelis Meteorologicorum Librum 
Primum Commentarium, v. 14,1, p. 4; In Aristotelis Libros de Generatione et Corruptione Com- 
mentaria, v. 14,2, p. 2; In Aristotelis Libros de Anima Commentaria, v. 15, p. 532; In Aristotelis 
Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 16, pp. 92; 181; 195; 362; De Aeternitate Mundi, p. 410. 

338 Cf. ACO, Concilium Universale Ephesenum anno 431, 1,1,2, pp. 43; 1,7, p. 93; Concilium Uni- 
versale Chalcedonense anno 451, 21,3, p. 67; Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana 
anno 536, Tome 3, p. 191. 

339 Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 107". 

349 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 17 (τριβου- 
ναλίῳ); op. cit. p. 229 (τριβουναλίῳ). John Laurentius Lydus, De Magistratibus Populi Romani, 
p. 78 (προτριβουναλίοις). Chronicon Paschale, p. 539 (τριβουνάλιον); p. 562 (τριβουναλίφ); p. 568 
(τριβουναλίῳ). Nicephorus I of Constantinople, Breviarium Historicum de Rebus Gestis Post 
Imperium Mauricii, p. 57 (τριβουναλίῳ). Theophanes Confessor, Chronographia, p. 44 (τριβου- 
ναλίῳ); p. 252; (τριβουναλίῳ); p. 291 (τριβουναλίου); p. 401 (τριβουναλίῳ); p. 409 (τριβουναλίῳ); 
p. 443 (τριβουναλίῳ); p. 444 (τριβουναλίῳ); p. 449 (τριβουνάλιον); p. 502 (τριβουνάλιον). George 
Monachus (monk, Alexandria, ninth cent.), Chronicon (lib. 1-4), p. 663 (τριβουναλίου); p. 776 
(τριβουναλίῳ). Chronicon Breve (lib. 1-6) (lib. 1-6) (redactio recentior), PG.110: p. 817 (τριβουνα- 
tov); p. 821 (τριβουναλίου); p. 928 (τριβουναλίῳ); p. 980 (τριβουναλίου); p. 1152 (τριβουναλίῳ). 
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The Codex-form of the infinitive ἐκβάλαι”' is technically incorrect and 
should be emended to ἐκβαλεῖν. However, the Past tense infinitive form 
ἐκβάλαι (of the verb ἐκβάλλειν = ‘to drive away’) did actually appear at 
the turn of the fifth to sixth century, that is, during Cassian’s lifetime. 
Certain authors, including Antiochus of Palestine who excerpted heavily 
from Cassian’s work, used {Π|5.3 Antiochus definitely received this verb- 
form from Cassian, since it appears at the point where the former quotes 
from the latter treating the question of accidie (ἀκηδία), describing monks 
who try to seduce others towards abandoning their monastery. We come 
upon the same form ἐχβάλαι in John Malalas,3* Theodore Anagnostes,*# 
and Theophanes Confessor.?^* 

Let me now consider the telling term ἀφαντασίαστος, which is pregnant 
with valuable information. The designation, which is a Stoic one, comes 
from φαντασία, and means a mental impression which arises in the mind 
(or, in the soul) following the function of the five senses. There are several 
imports that this epithet and its cognates (mainly the adverb ἀφαντασιά- 
στως) have been attributed to. At all events, this is a late antique coinage. 
The author of a hermetic tract used it in the sense of ‘being beyond the abil- 
ity of mental comprehension, not manifested’,**° but he was not followed on 
this by anyone else. The sixth-century Neoplatonists saw the term as sug- 
gesting a perception ‘not owing to any empirical impression’, which is all 
that pagan thought made of this neologism.?* Christian intellectuals, who 
saw value in night sleep ‘not being disturbed by obscene dreams’, made 


341 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, pp. 335; 43". 

342 Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 26, line 36 (ὅταν δὲ μὴ 
δυνηθῇ ἐκβάλαι αὐτὸν ἐκ τῆς κέλλης). 

343 John Malalas, Chronographia, p. 60; 475. 

344 Theodore Anagnostes, HE, 4.502. 

345 Theophanes Confessor, Chronographia, pp. 157; 326. Also, in Catenae (Novum Testa- 
mentum), Catena in Matthaeum (catena integra) (e cod. Paris. Coislin. gr. 23), p. 169. op. cit. 
Supplementum et Varietas Lectionis in Epistulam ad Galatas (catena Pseudo-Oecumenit) (e 
cod. Bodl. Auct. T.1.7 [= Misc. 185]), p. 401, as well as in the acts ofthe Sixth Oecumenical Coun- 
cil of Constantinople (681), and the writings of Emperor Constantinus Porphyrogenitus. 

346 Corpus Hermeticum, Πρὸς Tat Υἱὸν Ὅτι ᾿Αφανὴς Θεὸς Φανερώτατός Ἔστιν, 1-2: ἡ γὰρ 
φαντασία μόνων τῶν γεννητῶν ἐστίν. οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστιν ἢ φαντασία ἡ γένεσις. ὁ δὲ εἷς ἀγέννητος 
δηλονότι καὶ ἀφαντασίαστος καὶ ἀφανής, τὰ δὲ πάντα φαντασιῶν διὰ πάντων φαίνεται. 

347 Olympiodorus, the philosopher of Alexandria (sixth cent.), In Platonis Alcibiadem 
Commentarii, 8: ἀφαντασίαστος γὰρ ὁ ἐνθουσιασμός, διὸ καὶ φαντασίᾳ λύεται ὡς ἐναντίᾳ οὔσῃ. In 
Platonis Phaedonem Commentaria, 6.2: οὐκ ἔστι νόησις ἀφαντασίαστος; op. cit. 6.12: οὕτω καὶ ἐν 
τῷ πτάρνυσθαι ἀφαντασιάστως ἐνεργοῦμεν. Asclepius of Tralleis, In Aristotelis Metaphysicorum 
Libros A-Z Commentaria, p. 151: ὥστε πάνυ ἡμῖν συμβάλλονται πρὸς τὸ ἐθίζεσθαι ἀφαντασιάστως 
ἐνεργεῖν. 
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ἀφαντασίαστος a complimentary description for pious sleeping.” During 
the fourth century and later, the Stoic φαντασία was no longer a technical 
term only: it might well suggest full reality against mere fantasy, or to 
connote objection to whatever was fanciful or unreal. The term proved 
particularly handy for usage describing instances of the sacred texts of the 
new religion: to those instances full reality was ascribed, such as the full 
reality of the ascension of the body of the risen Jesus;?? or the full reality 
of salvation involved in the evangelical message.?? At any rate, instances of 
this kind are not many, yet those appearing in Cyril of Scythopolis should 
not pass unnoticed, since they betoken the terminology that circulated in 
the Sabaite milieu.**! 

It is against this background that use of the epithet ἀφαντασίαστος in 
Christology has important things to tell us. For indeed, we come upon the 
epithet being applied at three instances only. They all fall into the sixth 


348 Asterius of Amasea, Homiliae 1-14, Homily 14.2.5: Ὕπνοι ἄλυποι καὶ ἀφαντασίαστοι. Con- 
stitutiones Apostolorum, 8.37: εἰρηνικὴν παράσχου τὴν ἑσπέραν καὶ τὴν νύκτα ἀναμάρτητον καὶ 
ἀφαντασίαστον. Ephraem Syrus, Paraenesis ad Ascetas (ordine alphabetico), p. 352: τοῦ δὲ 
νηστεύοντος ἄσπιλος ἡ κοίτη καὶ ἀφαντασίαστος ὁ ὕπνος αὐτοῦ. John Chrysostom, In Epistulam 
iad Corinthios (homiliae 1-44), PG.61.373.9—10: Παρὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἡ κλίνη κείσθω τὸ κιβώτιον, καὶ 
ἀφαντασίαστος ἔσται ἡ νύξ. 

349 Amphilochius of Iconium (referring to the ascension of the risen Jesus having been 
real), In illud: Pater si Possibile Est (orat. 6), line 314: Δειλιῶ yap, ἵνα δείξω ἀφαντασίαστον τῆς 
σαρκὸς τὴν ἀνάληψιν. On the same subject, see Photius, Epistulae et Amphilochia, 128, line 17: 
τὸ βέβαιόν τε καὶ ἀληθὲς καὶ ἀφαντασίαστον παριστῶν. 

350 Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, v. 2, p. 43: αὐτὸς οὖν ὁ νυμφίος, ὁ ἀπεσταλμένος ἑρμηνευό- 
μενος τουτέστιν Σιλωάμ, ὕδωρ ἔχει πορευόμενον ἡσυχῆ τουτέστιν διδασκαλίαν ἄδουπον καὶ ἀψοφο- 
ποιὸν καὶ ἀφαντασίαστον καὶ ἀκόμπαστον. Maximus Confessor, Epistula Secunda ad Thomam, 
8: αὐτὸς δίχα τροπῆς τοῦθ᾽ ὅπέρ ἐστι πραγματικῶς ἡ φύσις γενόμενος, ἀφαντασιάστως THY ὑπὲρ 
ἡμῶν οἰκονομίαν πεπλήρωκεν. This is stated as a quotation from Maximus’ own exegesis on an 
epistle by Dionysius Areopagite to Gaius (ἐκ τῆς εἰς τὴν πρὸς Γάϊον ἐπιστολήν τοῦ ἁγίου Ato- 
νυσίου ἐξηγήσεως). The same text transpires in Maximus Confessor, Ambigua ad Thomam, 
5. Maximus used ἀφαντασίαστος also in the sense of ‘lacking mental power’ in an argument 
referring to the soul. Epistolae, 6.5: εἰ δὲ ἄψυχον αὐτὴν εἴπωμεν σῶμα, ἀναίσθητον καὶ ἀφαντασί- 
αστον, ἄλογόν τε καὶ ἁδιανόητον ἔσται. Pseudo-Eustathius of Antioch, Homilia Christologica in 
Lazarum, Mariam et Martham, 3: Διά τοι τοῦτο καὶ συνδειπνοῦντα τῷ Κυρίῳ δείκνυσι, καὶ ἀφαντα- 
σίαστον τὸ θαῦμα δημοσιεύει τῇ οἰκουμένῃ. op. cit. 8: πρὸς πίστωσιν ἀληθινὴν τῆς ἀφαντασιάστου 
ἀναστάσεως τοῦ σεσωσμένου. Anastasius of Sinai, Viae Dux, 13.9 (reference to the death of Jesus 
having been real, not mere fantasy): καὶ σώματος θνητοῦ ἀφωνίαν καὶ ἀβλεψίαν καὶ ἀκινησίαν 
ἀφαντασίαστον. Questiones et Responsiones, Question 21.4: πλὴν ὅτι ἐνυπόστατος καὶ ἀφαντα- 
σίαστος ἦν ἡ ἐμὴ τῆς ψυχῆς ὕπαρξις. Ignatius Diaconus (or, Ignatius Melodus, hymnographer, 
deacon in Hagia Sophia, metropolitan of Nicaea, eighth-ninth century), Vita Tarasii Patriar- 
chae, 5: τῷ τοῦ Χριστοῦ xou θεοῦ κατακολουθεῖν ἀφαντασιάστῳ παιδεύματι. Theodotus of Ancyra 
(died before 446), Homilia IV in Sanctam Deiparam et Simeonem, PG.77.1393: ὅταν δὲ πάλιν 
ἀναχθῶμεν τῆς θεότητος, καθέλκει µε αὖθις τὸ μέτρον καὶ ἀφαντασίαστον τῆς σαρχός. 

351 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 153: τὴν ἀληθῆ καὶ ἀφαντασίαστον ὁμολογίαν καὶ πίστιν 
ἄνωθεν καὶ ἐξ ἀρχῆς διὰ τῶν μακαρίων καὶ ἁγίων ἀποστόλων παραλαβόντες. 
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century. First, it transpires in De Trinitate, in order to argue that the Incar- 
nation was a fully real occurrence, evidently against any Docetist presump- 
tion.?? Second, it shows in Oecumenius commenting on the Apocalypse.**? 
I believe that Oecumenius, who was a contemporary of Cassian, knew of 
Cassian's Scholia in Apocalypsin, or vice versa, or both knew of each other's 
work on the scriptural book.** In both instances the authors emphasise the 
full reality of the Incarnation, with De Trinitate caring to do so particularly 
for the human function of God who became man. This was a work by an 
Antiochene author after all, namely, Cassian the Sabaite, who was proba- 
bly so inspired by Amphilochius of Iconium, who had used the term earlier. 
Later still, at the turn of the sixth to seventh century, another theologian, 
obscurely known as Pamphilus the presbyter, cared to reiterate the same 
doctrine by means of the selfsame locution.’ No author other than that of 
the Doctrina Patrum (that is, a century later) pointed out the full reality of 
the two natures of Christ by means of the epithet ἀφαντασίαστος.555 

It is quite striking that the author of De Trinitate (that is, Cassian the 
Sabaite) and Oecumenius were the only ones to use the selfsame phraseol- 
ogy during the first half ofthe sixth century. Both spoke ofthe Incarnation as 
having taken place not only as a real event (ἀφαντασιάστως), but also as hav- 
ing involved no alteration (ἀτρέπτως) of either of the two natures of Christ. 
Only atthe end ofthat century (or the beginning ofthe seventh one) did the 
third intellectual of the party, namely presbyter Pamphilus, entertain both 
the adjectives ἄτρεπτος and ἀφαντασίαστος together, in order to make the 
same point, not to be followed by any one else ever since. 


332 DT (lib. τὴ, 26.46: ἐπειδὴ μὴ δυνατὸν ἦν ὀφθῆναι, συγκατέβη ἀτρέπτως ἀφαντασιάστως ἕως 
οἰκέτου μορφῆς. By contrast, Didymus used ἀφάνταστος, but he never did so in any context of 
Christological implication. 

353 Oecumenius, Commentarius in Apocalypsin, p. 32: tv’ ἐκ δύο φύσεων νοεῖται συνημμένος ὁ 
Ἐμμανουήλ, θεότητός τε καὶ ἀνθρωπότητος, ... οὔτε συγχυθέντων τῶν εἰς ἑνότητα συνδεδραµηκό- 
των, οὔτε μὴν διαιρουμένων μετὰ τὴν ἄφραστον καὶ ἀφαντασίαστον ἕνωσιν. op. cit. p. 255: ὡς εἶναι 
οὖν τὸν Ἐμμανουὴλ ἐκ θεότητός τε καὶ ἀνθρωπότητος τελείως ἐχουσῶν ἑκάστῃ τῶν φύσεων κατὰ 
τὸν οἰκεῖον λόγον, ἀσυγχύτως, ἀτρέπτως, ἀναλλοιώτως, ἀφαντασιάστως. 

354 This the topic of a work of mine, which I hope to follow soon. 

355 Pamphilus (presbyter, sixth-seventh cent.), Diversorum Capitum seu Difficultatum 
Solutio, Question 13, line οἱ: τὴν περὶ τοῦ ἑνὸς τῆς τριάδος θεοῦ λόγου ἀληθινήν, ἄτρεπτον τε καὶ 
ἀφαντασίαστον οἰκονομίαν. 

356 Doctrina Patrum (seventh-eight century, quoting from the Letter of Leo to Chalcedon 
and using the term as a gloss to that), p. 285: τούτου δύο καὶ τὰ θελήματα καὶ τὰς ἐνεργείας 
κατ’ ἄλλο καὶ ἄλλο “μετὰ τῆς θατέρου κοινωνίας” ἐκδιδάσκει, OV ὧν αἱ φύσεις ἀφαντασιάστως 
κατοπτεύονται. 
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We have therefore two contemporary sixth-century authors, Cassian the 
Sabaite and Oecumenius, who both wrote of the Incarnation introducing 
the epithets ἄτρεπτος and ἀφαντασίαστος in apposition, and both composed 
commentaries on the Revelation at the very same time, notably the decade 
of the 540s. 

We also come upon Cassian using the term δυσαπόβλητος (‘hard to get rid 
of).* Once again, he uses a word virtually unknown to Christian authors, 
actually one which is exclusive to Aristotelian commentators. A spurious 
work ascribed to Alexander of Aphrodisias? is probably a sixth-century 
product and its author felt he had to make use of a term that had been 
honoured by the Aristotelian commentators of his century, such as John 
Philoponus;?? Olympiodorus,*® and Elias of Alexandria.**' There are two 
cases of the epithet supposedly being used by Christian authors.?* With 
regard to Basil, we have over and again come across terminology that 
appears only in epistles ascribed to him. I have already indicated that such 
epistles call for redaction and I strongly doubt the authorship of a number 
of them, which appear distinctly like Cassian, while being alien to Basil's 
style or locution. The term δυσαπόβλητος is also ascribed to Cyril, but this 
only bespeaks an erudite Aristotelian catenist, which was presumably an 
Antiochene. 

One more point is pretty telling. In Appendix III of the edition volume 
which is in press simoultaneously with the present one, an unpublished 
text of Cassian is now presented for the first time. In this text, he records 
astronomical mathematical rules, according to which a calendar should be 
formed, including the cases of leap years and determination of intercalary 
days. It is my suggestion there that Cassian was accorded the 29th of Febru- 
ary as his feast day on account of his astronomical knowledge, which must 
have been serviceable to his environment on practical grounds. It is remark- 
able that the term used for ‘leap year’ is βίσεκστον, although the two conso- 
nants kappa (x) and sigma (c) never go together in Greek, since they always 
make up the double consonant ksi (£). This is an extremely rare form which 


357 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 30". 

358 Pseudo-Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Febribus, 19.3. Ammonius of Alexandria, In Aris- 
totelis Categorias Commentarius, pp. 82 (six instances); 86. 

359 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, v. 13,1, p. 134 (three in- 
stances); 135 (bis); 136; 138 (three instances); 140; 148. 

360 Olympiodorus, the philosopher of Alexandria, In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, 
pp. 116 (bis); 121; In Platonis Alcibiadem Commentarii, 51 (bis); 98. 

361 Elias of Alexandria (sixth cent.), In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, p. 222. 

362 Basi] of Caesarea, Epistulae, 81. Cyril of Alexandria, Commentarii in Lucam, p. 88; 
Commentarii in Lucam, PG.72.660.37. 
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appears in Greek manuscripts during and after the sixth century??? being 
an alternative for δίσεκτον (leap year). Exploration of this rendering, which 
is no doubt associated with a certain Byzantine pronunciation immediately 
redolent ofa Latin origin (bis + sextus, coinciding with the Greek δὶς + ἕκτος). 
This makes it clear that the idiom is no earlier than the sixth century, and 
Cassian applied this along with such writers of his era as John Malalas and 
John Laurentius Lydus. 

Let me also make the following remark. Over and over again the reader 
will come upon citations of rare linguistic instances transpiring in Simpli- 
cius and Damascius. I have come to believe that after 529, the Athenian 
philosophers were in the region of Antioch. Where exactly they settled after 
their departure from the Persian King Chosroes' court, I cannot say with 
confidence. Although Harran has been suggested as a possible place,* I 
believe that they were actually based in the region of Antioch, where the 
Aristotelian tradition had been preserved through the famous school of 
Edessa, and then Nisibis. Accustomed to a great city such as Athens as they 
were, it could be unlikely for them to rest content with any city less than 
that. My point is that the reader should pay especial attention to extremely 
rare terms employed by these Neoplatonists, all the more so since such ter- 
minology had been exclusive to Christian usage. In respect of this, I wish to 
canvass two examples only. 


363 About the rare form βίσεκστον, see the edition volume, A Newly Discovered Greek 
Author, Appendix III, Introduction. It shows in the following authors. Chronicon Paschale, 
p. 414: μετὰ τὸ βίσεκστον. George Monachus, Chronicon (lib. 1-4), p. 293: ὃ καὶ νόµου Ῥωμαίων 
ἔδωκε καὶ τὰ ἰνδίκτου καὶ τὸ βίσεκστον ἐφεῦρε. The form βίσεξτον is a characteristic sixth- 
century one, and was used by the following authors. John Malalas, Chronographia, p. 215. 
John Laurentius Lydus, De Mensibus, 3.7: Ὅτι βίσεξτον λέγεται διὰ τὸ δὶς πρὸ EE Καλενδῶν 
Μαρτίων ἀριθμεῖν παρὰ τετραετίαν Ῥωμαίους, καὶ ἐν τούτῳ τὸν ζωογονικὸν ἀριθμὸν ἐπιτηροῦντας. 
Also, in op. cit. 3.10. Aelius Herodianus, Partitiones, p. 6. Stephanus of Alexandria (medi- 
cal doctor, sixth-seventh cent.), Scholia in Hippocratis Prognosticon, 3.1. Chronicon Paschale, 
pp. 20; 23; 710. John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 21. George Monachus, Chronicon Breve (lib. 
1—6) (redactio recentior), PG.110.349.13. George Syncellus (eighth-ninth cent.), Ecloga Chrono- 
graphica, p. 377. Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex n6, p. g1b. Pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, Alphabetic 
letter beta, p. 389: Βίσεξτον. ἐπινέμησις τετραετίας. George Cedrenus (monk, Constantinople, 
elevent-twelfth cent.), Compendium Historiarum, v. 1, p. 303: Τούτου τῷ δευτέρῳ ἔτει αἱ ἴν- 
δικτοι ἐπενοήθησαν καὶ τὸ βίσεξτον, καὶ νόμους ἐξέθετο πολιτικούς. Etymologicum Gudianum 
(eleventh cent.), Additamenta in Etymologicum Gudianum (ἀάλιον-ζειαῦ, Alphabetic entry 
beta, p. 271: Βίσεξτον: βὶς σέξτον, δὶς ἕξ- Y) κατὰ 8’ γινομένη χρόνους. 

364 ΟΕ Edward Watts, “Where to Live the Philosophical Life in the Sixth Century? Damas- 
cius, Simplicius, and the Return from Persia”, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 45 (2005), 
ΡΡ. 285-315. 
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One, the expression τὸν ἔμπυρον τῆς φύσεως βρασμὸν (‘the fiery turmoil 
of [human] nature,’ meaning passions)*® occurs in no author other than 
Cassian and Damascius, which allows for the possibility that Cassian was 
aware of Damascius’ expression in relation to bodily pleasure, which is 
hereby bedeviled.** I should have thought that Damascius influenced Cas- 
sian orally rather than through his commentary on Phaedo. After the year 
529, Damascius was somewhere in the region of Syria, which Cassian was 
familiar with and visited intermittently.?* A personal contact between the 
two intellectuals cannot be excluded. At least a possibility of Cassian hav- 
ing attended some of Damascius' lessons would be allowed, even out of 
the Christian's curiosity to learn about the strict sexual ethics of the Neo- 
platonists, which was bound to be a tenet agreeable to a Christian monk. 
Alternatively, the case would have been that Damascius had engaged in dis- 
cussions with a gifted Christian intellectual such as Cassian, whose views 
also included what the sixth-century mindset had styled ‘Origenism’. Oth- 
erwise, one would have to make the eccentric concession that Damascius 
cared to read a Greek translation from a Latin monk called John Cassian’, 
from which he picked up this expression, or (more eccentric still) that a 
translator of John Cassian' had read Damascius and reproduced his par- 
lance into this Greek text. 

There are portions where the Latin and Greek fit perfectly well with each 
other. A case in point is Cassian describing God 'alone being wholly present 
everywhere and in everything’.** This idea and phraseology, although 
ascribed to Hippolytus,*® is imbued with a Neoplatonic sentiment, which is 
why the germane phraseology was used by Neoplatonists. Especial attention 
should be paid to the footnoted text by Iamblichus, which is in fact a Neopla- 
tonic rendition of what Clement of Alexandria had expressed in Christian 


365 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, pp. 76'—77'. Latin text, Cf. Institutiones, IL13, PL.49.547A: 
Nullus enim posset insidias inimici sufferre, seu carnales aestus naturali quodammodo igne 
flagrantes vel exstinguere, vel reprimere, nisi gratia Dei ve/ juvaret fragilitatem nostram, vel 
protegeret ac muniret. 

366 Damascius, In Philebum, 200: οἷον βρασμῶ τινι τῆς φύσεως ἐοίκασιν αἱ τοιαῦται ἡδοναί. 

367 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 74a: καὶ ἡμεῖς αὐτοὶ ἔγνωμεν συμβὰν ἐν τοῖς μέρεσιν 
Συρίας. 

368 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 87": μόνος καὶ ὅλως καὶ πανταχοῦ καὶ ἐν πᾶσιν ἐστίν. The 
Latin stands pretty close. Institutiones, VIL12, PL.49.685A: eo quod solus totus et ubique et in 
omnibus sit. 

309. Hippolytus, Demonstratio Temporum Paschatis (in catenis), Fr. 7, apud ACO, Concilium 
Lateranense Celebratum a. 649, Act 5, p. 282: Ὅλος ἦν ἐν πᾶσι καὶ πανταχοῦ. The same passage 
transpires in a spurious work ascribed to John Chrysostom: In Sanctum Pascha (sermo 6), 
5140. 
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terms. This is impressive, since Clement's portion is Scholion V itself of Cas- 
sian's Scholia in Apocalypsin. It is telling that now Cassian expresses himself 
through the same phraseology,?” which transpires also in Proclus.*”! Like- 
wise, these happen to be the terms in which Damascius spoke of Plotinus’ 
theology.?? Besides though, only another Sabaite monk, namely, John of 
Damascus, followed Cassian’s Neoplatonic statement.?? 

Second example, Cassian's codex has the term ἀπαραλλαγή,ζτ but this is 
a non-existent word and I have emended it to ἀπαραλίείπτῳ). There is a 
unique parallel to the notion of ἀπαράλειπτος γνῶσις (‘flawless knowledge’, 
or ‘unfailing’ one) which probably belongs to Simplicius.” 

Whether such striking analogies imply a more profound liability to Greek 
philosophy is a topic that should be explored in a wider context, namely, 
Cassian assessed as a learned intellectual with respect to the Greek paideia, 
which is what I am going to do in chapter five. 


370 Cf. Scholion V (Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 4.25.156.2). lamblichus, De Mysteriis, 
1.9: Κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ δὴ οὖν καὶ ὁ σύμπας κόσμος μεριστὸς Qv περὶ τὸ Ev καὶ ἀμέριστον τῶν θεῶν 
φῶς διαιρεῖται. Τὸ δ᾽ ἔστιν £v καὶ αὐτὸ πανταχοῦ ὅλως, ἀμερίστως τε πάρεστι πᾶσι τοῖς δυναμένοις 
αὐτοῦ μετέχειν, παντελεῖ τε δυνάμει πεπλήρωκε πάντα, καὶ ἀπείρῳ δή τινι τῇ κατὰ αἰτίαν ὑπεροχῇ 
συμπεραίνει τὰ ὅλα ἐν αὑτῷ, συνήνωταί τε πανταχοῦ πρὸς ἑαυτὸ καὶ τὰ τέλη ταῖς ἀρχαῖς συνάπτει. 

371 Proclus, Institutio Theologica, 98: καὶ οὐ μέρει μὲν πανταχοῦ, μέρει δὲ οὐδαμοῦ: οὕτως γὰρ 
ἂν αὐτὸ ἑαυτοῦ διεσπασμένον εἴη καὶ χωρίς, εἴπερ τὸ μὲν αὐτοῦ πανταχοῦ καὶ ἐν πᾶσι, τὸ δὲ οὐδαμοῦ 
καὶ πρὸ τῶν πάντων: ἀλλ᾽ ὅλον πανταχοῦ. In Platonis Parmenidem, p. 875: καὶ ὅλων μετέχει 
τὰ τῇδε τῶν εἰδῶν καὶ μερῶν: ὅλων μέν, καθόσον ἀμέριστος αὐτῶν ἐστιν ἡ ποίησις, διὸ καὶ ὅλη 
πανταχοῦ πᾶσιν ἡ αὐτὴ πάρεστιν ἑαυτῆς οὖσα πρότερον, ἔπειθ᾽ οὕτω καὶ τὴν τῶν μετεχόντων οὐσίαν 
ἀποπληροῦσα τῆς οἰκείας δυνάμεως. 

57 Damascius, Princ (ref. to Plotinus), v. 1, p. 69: οὕτω γὰρ καὶ τὸ öv ὁ Πλωτῖνος ἀξιοῖ νοεῖν, τὸ 
αὐτὸ πανταχοῦ ὅλον παρὸν κοινῇ τε πᾶσι καὶ ἑκάστῳ τῶν πολλῶν. 

373 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 13: Ἰστέον δέ, ὅτι τὸ θεῖον ἀμερές ἐστιν, ὅλον ὁλικῶς 
πανταχοῦ Öv καὶ οὐ μέρος ἐν μέρει σωματικῶς διαιρούμενον, ἀλλ’ ὅλον ἐν πᾶσι καὶ ὅλον ὑπὲρ τὸ 
πᾶν. 

374 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 115°. 

375 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Libros de Anima Commentaria (some scholars doubt the attri- 
bution), v. 11, p. 7: ἀκριβεστέρα δὲ γνῶσις ἡ ἀναγκαία καὶ ἀπαράλειπτος καὶ ἡ οἰκεία τῷ γνωστῷ. 
Cf. Simplicius definitely using the term ἀπαράλειπτος. In Aristotelis Categoris Commentarium, 
v. 8, pp. 50; 68; v. 9, p. 213; v. 10, p. 813; In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 9, p. 610; 
V. 10, p. 920; V. 11, p. 7. 
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Scribing in the Middle Ages 


Following this discussion, I tend to believe that when Gennadius is made 
to refer to Cassian as being a ‘Scythian’, this was probably so because 
later quarters set out to identify Cassian of Scythopolis, the Sabaite, with 
another namesake, supposedly a Scythian one. Cassian of the Institutions of 
monasteries, and of the other Greek works, writes in a language and style 
totally free from all trace of barbarism, which would be almost impossible 
for a native Scythian to have achieved. The specific texts by Cassian were 
translated into Latin, since there was a real need for the leaders and pioneers 
of western monasticism to be informed on the issue. Later still, Latin texts 
ascribed to ‘John Cassian’ were manufactured, at a time when both ‘John 
Cassian’ and abba Cassian were long dead. 

Versions of the texts in the Meteora Codex 573, the Institutiones Coenobio- 
rum and the De Octo Malitiae Cogitationibus have been published by Migne,' 
whereas the rest of Cassian’s work in this Codex is unpublished.’ Of this 
latter part, there is a larger corpus of Latin texts, in which these texts in 
Latin appear as follows: Conference with abba Moses (Codex pp. 56'-80") is 
styled Collationes I and II. Conferences with abba Serenus are Collationes VII 
(Codex pp. 80'-10r) and VII (101'-118"). 

Concerning the Latin edition by J.P. Migne, one should be alert to the 
fact that in the fifth century it was almost impossible to write such lengthy 
works as those currently in Latin, allegedly ascribed to ‘John Cassian'. The 
same was hard to do in the sixth century, too, when the real Cassian lived. 
Unless the topic was one of paramount importance, such as a Trinitarian or 
a Christological account rebutting specific heresies, or unless the author was 
a celebrity provided with the means by lavish sponsors (such as Ambrose 
was to Origen), or unless the Church itself was anxious to hear the view of 
such authorities as Athanasius or Augustine, the technical means of the era 


! PG.28.849-906. 
? See note 27 in chapter 1. In A Newly Discovered Greek Father, the Greek text of Appendix 
III is an editio princeps. 
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simply did not allow for such tremendously long treatises as those presented 
today in the Patrologia Latina as allegedly works by ‘John Cassian’, adapted 
by Petschenig for the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 

A felicitous chain of events brought it about for me to come across a 
fine study by Roger Bagnall canvassing the economics of book production.? 
Codex 573 is an exquisite piece of art: the 'Book of Cassian' is made of 
fine leafs of parchment; the binding is wood-plates covered with leather, 
whereas the clip keeping the book closed is also a fine bronze-buckle.* Bag- 
nall notes that ‘binding would double the cost’ of such a codex.’ Acquiring a 
complete Bible (765.379 words) would cost half a year's income to a ‘reader’ 
(ἀναγνώστης), which was tantamount to ‘building a small house’. ‘Even the 
best-paid academics do not buy books at such prices’, according to Bagnall, 
whose estimations ‘are derived from sixth century or later’ data.? The case 
of Codex 573 certainly implies monastic labour, which means that the cost 
should be lower, since monasteries were themselves centres of book pro- 
duction. No doubt monks copied manuscripts not only on commission from 
external individuals or institutions, but also for their own libraries on their 
abbot’s orders. Even this, however, means that some monks were engaged 
in a work which otherwise could have procured income to the monastery. 
‘It is entirely possible that’ in such a case ‘scribal labor was in a sense free 
for monasteries. But all labor nonetheless represented a kind of opportu- 
nity cost for the monastery, a missed chance to earn revenue to support 
the monks and the monastery’.’ Books were at the time an expensive com- 
modity anyway. As Bagnall advises, ‘things were expensive compared with 
incomes in antiquity’, due to both the skilled labour required and to the raw 
materials, which were expensive, too. ‘It was not until centuries later that 
the introduction of paper dramatically lowered the cost of writing mate- 
rial’. 

Besides, Peter Hatlie notes that even during the eighth century ‘the 
scarcity of books was felt everywhere, even in the capital. No single library 
near Constantinople had a large collection of patristic texts, apparently not 
even the Patriarchal one. Nor were complete and authenticated versions 
of any single author's work easily available, patristic florilegia circulated 


3 Roger S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt, Chapter III: ‘The Economics of Book 
Production’, pp. 50f. 

^ See description of Codex 573 in the Scholia in Apocalypsin, Introduction. 

5 Roger Bagnall, Op. cit. p. 51. 

6 Op. cit. p. 62. 

7 Op. cit. p. 6ο. 

8 Op. cit. p. 64. 
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within learned circles instead.” It was only after middle eighth century 
that (in preparation for the Iconoclast council of 815) books were sought 
everywhere by high-profile scholars and the discovered books were sub- 
sequently copied in imperial and patriarchal scriptoria. The monastery of 
Studios became such a centre, once Theodore Studites decided to establish 
a monastic scriptorium, and by the middle of ninth century the monastery 
had produced hundreds of books. Already in around 810, Theodore Studites 
boasted that his monastery possessed a superabundance of books. But in 
order to establish that scriptorium, first he had to pool all his resources. Even 
so, however, Studites had imperial resources made available to him thanks 
to a very practical reason: his monastery was heavily involved in church 
politics. As a consequence, they had to produce a large number of texts 
generated by these battles, with aims which evidently were polemical, pro- 
motional, even propagandistic. As Peter Hatlie notes, what the monk Plato 
of Sakkoudion 'had begun over half a century before, as a modest but inno- 
vative project for reprinting inexpensive copies of patristic literature, grew 
under Theodore, to become a proper publishing empire’. This publishing 
empire of Theodore managed to produce books only because specific polit- 
ical, theological and social circumstances concurred. Nothing of the kind 
transpired in the age of John Cassian' five centuries earlier; which means 
that the monstrously extensive Latin texts, as we know them today, could 
never have been written (let alone scribed) at that age, for the sake of that 
all but high-profile author. 

Cassian's Codex 573 contains about 73.000 words. Of them, 34.700 occupy 
text which was allegedly translated and abridged from Latin. In volume 
XLIX of the Patrologia Latina this Latin text extends to approximately 
202.500 words.” This represents more than twenty five per cent of the 
famous book owned by abba Gelasius and mentioned in the Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum. This book contained both Old and New Testament and the 
abba had placed it in the church for anyone to be able to read it. Its 
cost was ‘eighteen coins',? which Bagnall translates to 18 gold solidi or 72 
Roman grams of gold, the solidus having been 4 grams from the time of 


? Peter Hatlie, The Monks and Monasteries of Constantinople, ca. 350—850, pp. 4131. 

10 Theodore Studites, Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Catechesis 43, p. 308: καὶ γὰρ χάριτι Χριστοῦ πολλὴ 
ἡμῖν πάρεστι βιβλίων περιουσία. 

n ΟΡ. cit. p. 417. 

12 [f the work Against Nestorius were taken into account (volume L of the PL), another 
42.300 words should be added. 

13 AP (collectio alphabetica), PG.65.145.27—32: Ἔλεγον περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Γελασίου, ὅτι εἶχε 
βιβλίον ἐν δέρμασιν, ἄξιον δεκαοκτὼ νομισμάτων. 
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Constantine onward'.^ This would have been twice as much as a year's 
salary for a reader, or indeed a year's salary for a priest, and the so-called 
John Cassian’ was allegedly himself a priest. What I am simply suggesting 
is that if Palestinian monasteries were prepared to spend such amounts of 
money and monk-labour in order to produce a copy of the entire Bible, it 
would be just absurd to presume that they would have done so in order to 
produce any codex in Greek allegedly translated from Latin, in order to learn 
from a westerner what the rules of their own monasteries were. 

It is, therefore, all but mere coincidence that none of the oldest Latin 
manuscripts contains what some would like to call ‘the complete work’ 
of John' Cassian. The thesis I am advancing is that the original Greek by 
Cassian the Sabaite was translated into Latin which was gradually, yet 
heavily, interpolated so as to reach the extent as we know it today. 

The Institutes were often regarded as made up of two separate treatises: 
One, the Institutes of the Coenobia, containing Books I-IV. Two, On the 
Eight Thoughts of Evil, comprising Books V-XII. The same goes for the 
Conferences, and their three divisions, which are often found separately in 
different manuscripts. 

The real Cassian was aware of the rules governing the monasteries not 
only in Egypt and Palestine, but also in Cappadocia.^ Consequently, he 
advises Castor that the habit of one monk reading while all the others eat 
originates in Cappadocia, not Egypt. The reason for this rule to be employed 
was the need to impose silence on all those sitting around the table. Accord- 
ingly, he is aware of a general rule holding ‘throughout Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, Cappadocia and all over the East’, about monks not being allowed into 
the church once they happened to arrive after the reading of the first psalm 
was complete.'® Likewise, Cassian knows of monks, who were periodically 
assigned with the duty of cooking, for a period of one week each time, which 
holds ‘for the entire East’,!” but not for Egypt, where a specific monk is per- 
manently assigned with the duty of cooking, ‘once he is found qualified’ 
to carry out this task. One should wonder how the fictitious ‘John Cassian’ 
could have possibly been informed about what was happening in Cappado- 
cia, indeed so informed as to advise an Eastern bishop about it. This could 
not be a question as far as the real Cassian is concerned. Although St. Sabas 
and his friend Theodosius the Coenobiarch spent their life in Palestine, they 


14 Op. cit. p. σι. 

5 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 8". 
16 Op. cit. p. 9^". 

7 Op. cit. p. 1. 
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were both Cappadocian. Therefore, they would have advised their pupil 
Cassian about what held as appropriate conduct in monasteries of their 
homeland. 

Cassian was a learned scholar. His reference to ‘accurate copies”! of 
Scripture suggests that he was familiar with existing manuscripts and was 
able to explore their authenticity with authority. His contention that the 
adverb εἰκῇ (‘without a cause")? was added to manuscripts of Scripture by 
‘those who did not wish to banish wrath altogether’, is a confident statement 
that only an experienced scholar would have made. Likewise, he refers 
confidently to a rendering of Gen. 3:1 by ‘the Jew’ translator (ὅπερ ὁ Ἑβραῖος 
ἐκδίδωσι).25 This means that he was familiar with different renderings of the 
Old Testament, in other words, he was a trained scholar. One could hardly 
imagine a Latin-speaking ‘John Cassian’ to be a man of such abilities, since 
he was scarcely able to supply his anxious friend archdeacon Leo in Rome 
with some Latin rendering of Nestorius’ sermons in Constantinople. 

Owen Chadwick discerns interpolations even in the De Incarnatione, 
allegedly by ‘John Cassian’, where portions from Jerome’s Vulgate transla- 
tion are traced: he sees most of them ‘as though imported by copyists’.”" This 
is plausible, since Cassian is represented to have admired Jerome (c. 347- 
420) overwhelmingly, both for his character and thought. But this is sim- 
ply impossible with reference to the real Cassian, once there is testimony 
by Palladius to Jerome’s offensive character,” not to mention arguable 


18 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 44". 


19 [ canvass this infra. 

30 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 106". 

?! Op. cit. p. 11. See supra, pp. 158-159, Jerome's eccentric rendering, panem supersubstan- 
tialem instilled in Cassian's Latin text. 

2 Palladius recorded testimonies attesting to Jerome's character being malicious and 
slanderous, which overruled all the mental capacities of his (ἀρετῇ λόγων ῥωμαϊκῶν κεκοσµη- 
μένος καὶ εὐφυίᾳ- τοσαύτην δὲ εἶχε βασκανίαν ὡς ὑπὸ ταύτης καλύπτεσθαι τῶν λόγων τὴν ἀρετήν). 
Paula, ‘a free woman’ of exceptional spiritual quality from Rome (Eustochion was her daugh- 
ter), who was looking after him, suffered a great deal because of his nasty character and only 
death could release her of this suffering ('H μὲν ἐλευθέρα Παῦλα, ἡ φροντίζουσα αὐτοῦ, προτε- 
λευτήσει, ἀπαλλαγεῖσα αὐτοῦ τῆς βασκανίας. Indeed, Paula died in 404). Jerome was the cause 
for her to oppress all her outstanding spiritual aptitude, so that she should remain his servant 
(fic ἐμπόδιον γέγονεν Ἱερώνυμός τις ἀπὸ Δαλματίας: δυναμένην γὰρ αὐτὴν ὑπερπτῆναι πασῶν, εὐ- 
φυεστάτην οὖσαν, προσενεπόδισε τῇ ἑαυτοῦ βασκανίᾳ ἑλκύσας αὐτὴν πρὸς τὸν ἴδιον αὐτοῦ σκοπόν). 
Moreover, ‘no holy man could dwell in these places because of this man, who could hate even 
his own brother’ (Χάριν δὲ τούτου τοῦ ἀνδρὸς οὐ μὴ οἰκήσει ἅγιος ἀνὴρ εἰς τοὺς τόπους τούτους, 
ἀλλὰ φθάσει αὐτοῦ ὁ φθόνος καὶ μέχρι τοῦ ἰδίου ἀδελφοῦ). Jerome was also the cause for many 
‘wonderful men’ to leave Bethlehem. Palladius lists the names of those ‘wonderful men’ (καὶ 
᾿Οξυπερέντιον τὸν μακάριον ἤλασε τὸν Ἰταλόν, καὶ Πέτρον ἄλλον τινὰ Αἰγύπτιον, καὶ Συμεῶνα, 
θαυμασίους ἄνδρας). Historia Lausiaca, Vita 35 (‘Posidonius’); Vita 41 (‘On the Holy Women"). 
Palladius was not sparing of caustic scornful terms in order to depict Jerome’s character. 
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conclusions flowing from his volatile attitude towards the writings of Ori- 
gen. It has been generally sustained that the reason for John Cassian’s writ- 
ings having been tampered with is only ‘expurgation’ from ‘the stain of Semi- 
Pelagianism’. However, the reason for this extensive interpolation would 
have been no other than simply to hold up Cassian’s alleged Latin iden- 
tity. Interpolations of such an enormous extent result only in doubt as to 
whether John Cassian’ (whoever he was) ever went to Bethlehem at all, 
where he would have known about Jerome’s character. John Cassian is rep- 
resented as a man of the world, whereas Cassian the Sabaite was a monk. 
The Apophthegmata represent a hesychast speaking,? not an exuberant 
clergyman moving hectically around, from one imperial capital to another, 
in the service of ecclesiastical diplomacy. The spirit of monasticism was not 
as favourable towards bishops as one might imagine anachronistically. The 
monk of the Apophthegmata was the character of a hesychast who had been 
instructed to avoid episcopal office as much as he should avoid women. 
Even today, the monastery of St. Sabas, east of Bethlehem, can be seen in 
the desert as a place where only a staunch and committed anchorite would 
have chosen to spend his entire life. An extant picture of how this place was 
in the nineteenth century is magnificent, yet wilder still: one can see around 
only bare harsh rocks and mountains, with not a single tree nor any tint of 
green leaf at all. 

I therefore believe that a concerted forging resulted in the name Cassian 
suggesting one writer instead of two—if indeed John Cassian’ ever wrote 
anything at all. In reality, it was not a question of expurgating any assumed 
'Semi-Pelagianism'. Not only do the texts in Codex 573 not allow for the 
slightest hint of ‘Semi-Pelagianism’, but one can clearly see that the role 
of divine grace is rather overstated again and again. Cassian staunchly 
teaches that anyone should rely entirely on divine grace in order to be saved. 
There is no way for man to be saved on his own merits or power. Any feat 
accomplished is owing to divine grace.” Any ability occurring in pious men 


?3 AP (collectio alphabetica), lemma ‘Cassian’, p. 244. AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 1-9), 
115; 4.26; 5.4; 6.14; 8.12; op. cit. (cap. 10-16), 11.48; 13.2; 16.29. 

24 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, pp. 26—27": ἀδύνατόν ἐστιν ἄνθρωπον ἵν᾽ οὕτως εἴπω, τοῖς 
ἰδίοις πτεροῖς, πρὸς τὸ ὑψηλὸν τοῦτο καὶ οὐράνιον βραβεῖον τῆς ἁγιωσύνης ἀναπτῆναι, καὶ μιμητὴν 
ἀγγέλων γενέσθαι εἰ μὴ χάρις Θεοῦ τοῦτον ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς καὶ τοῦ βορβόρου ἀναγάγοι. op. cit. p. 56:: 
Ὅτι δὲ χάριτι Χριστοῦ καὶ ἐλέει ἡ σωτηρία ἡμῶν προσγίνεται, μάρτυς ἀληθὴς ὁ ληστὴς ἐκεῖνος, ὃς 
οὐκ ἀρετῆς ἔπαθλον τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν ἐκομίσατο, ἀλλὰ χάριτι καὶ ἐλέει Θεοῦ. loc. cit. 
ἡ τελεία ἀγάπη κατορθοῦται χάριτι Θεοῦ. ScetPatr, pp. 76—77": Οὐδεὶς γὰρ τοῦ ἐχθροῦ ἠδύνατο 
ἂν φέρειν τὰς ἐπιβουλάς, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὸν ἔμπυρον τῆς φύσεως βρασμὸν σβέσαι, εἰ μὴ ἡ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
χάρις ἐφρούρει τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην ἀσθένειαν. op. cit. p. 84%: ὡς μὴ δύνασθαι ἄνευ χάριτος τοῦ Θεοῦ 
διακρίνειν; 
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is only a gift of the Holy Spirit.” Cassian goes as far as to sustain that man 
can be saved even against both his will and knowledge. “For God is not 
only He who provides good things, but He is also the one who cooperates 
and organizes them, so as to draw us in goodness according to a certain 
dispensation, even though we almost do not wish it, or do not know it.””° 

When, therefore, Cassiodorus sees ‘Semi-Pelagianism’ in Cassian, quite 
evidently he refers to another one, not to Cassian the Sabaite who wrote 
the works in Codex 573. For indeed laying the responsibility for propagating 
this doctrinal aberration at the door of Cassian has been a normal verdict 
by both scholars and religious censors. We have been told that, in the 
days following John Cassian’s death, the fashion was set for expurgating 
and emending the writings of Cassian. Leuwis de Ryckel, better known as 
Dionysius Carthusianus (1402-1471), might have quoted several precedents 
for his method of dealing with the text. This renowned divine (the doctor 
exstaticus of the fifteenth century) was said to have come upon the Semi- 
Pelagianism of the Conferences. However, sensible of their real value as he 
was, in spite of sundry blemishes, he set out to correct them, and produced 
a free paraphrase both of the Institutes and of the Conferences, in a style 
which is more simple and more easy to understand than the original. The 
conspicuous alterations are discernible in the thirteenth Conference: in his 
endeavour to make Cassian orthodox, Dionysius omitted all that smacked of 
Semi-Pelagianism, whereas there are also extensive omissions and various 
suggestive alterations in the text. But the real question is whether this editor 
was actually working simply on a Latin text cooked far too many years after 
the death of any of the two Cassians. 

The reader can see for himself that Cassian’s Greek text contains nothing 
even remotely allowing for Semi-Pelagianism to be laid at his door. The 
following question is invited, therefore: why was this specific text spuriously 
ascribed to Athanasius? I believe that the answer to this question has 


25 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 63": οὐ γήϊνον οὐδὲ μικρὸν εἶναι τῆς διακρίσεως τὸ δῶρον, 
ἀλλὰ τῆς θείας χάριτος μέγιστον ἔπαθλον. op. cit. p. 64": τὸ τῆς διακρίσεως χάρισμα. op. cit. pp. 66" 
& 71" & 73" & 79": τοῦ χαρίσματος τῆς διακρίσεως. SerenPrim, p. 80": ἀρετάς, αἵτινες ... καὶ ἐν αὐτῷ 
τῆς ὄψεως τῷ χαρακτῆρι διὰ τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ χάριτος ἔλαμπον. op. cit. p. 80%: ὥστε χαρισθῆναι αὐτῷ 
τὸ τῆς σωφροσύνης δῶρον. op. cit. p. 8ο”: Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν περὶ τῆς χάριτος τῆς ἐκ Θεοῦ δοθείσης τῷ 
ἀνδρὶ εἰρήσθω. op. cit. p. 94”: τῆς χάριτος τοῦ σταυροῦ πανταχοῦ λαμπούσης. De Panareto, p. 101": 
τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ χάριτι πληροφορήσωμεν τὴν ἀγάπην ὑμῶν. ορ. cit. p. 103": Αἵ δ᾽ αὗται ἅγιαι δυνάμεις 
θεωροῦσαι ἑαυτὰς χάριν δεξαμένας παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ. op. cit. p. 112": τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ χάριτι ἀποκρινοῦμαι 
τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ ἀγάπῃ. 

26 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 84": Καὶ γὰρ τῶν ἀγαθῶν οὐ μόνον χορηγὸς ἀλλὰ καὶ 
συνεργὸς καὶ συγκροτητής ἐστιν ὁ Θεός, οὕτως ὡς καὶ ἄκοντας ἡμᾶς σχεδὸν καὶ ἀγνοοῦντας κατά 
τινα οἰκονομίαν ἕλκειν ἐπὶ τὸ ἀγαθόν. 
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nothing to do with Semi-Pelagianism. Rather, the reason was the stain of 
heresy that had been attributed to Cassian. This is why many writings of 
his are currently ascribed to eminent Christian authors, even though they 
treat issues which immediately make anachronism evident. It will turn out, 
however, that Cassian is the author of not only the texts in Codex 573. 
He is also the author of treatises of major importance currently ascribed 
to authors older than him. They are texts that no one would suspect that 
their author awaits for his intellectual resurrection, so that justice should 
be done. Three of these texts are identified in the Appendices to the edition 
volume. 

The present Meteora-Codex comes up with casting a different light on 
things. This is not only an early document, but also an original Greek 
text. Heavily loaded with the erudition and passages of eminent Christian 
theologians who had preceded Cassian, this ancient manuscript allows no 
room for being considered a text that has been tampered with in order to 
exonerate Cassian. For, if by chance that were the case, then its immensely 
erudite author could have more easily composed similar tractates of his own 
rather than reproduce fake versions of Cassian. 

Owen Chadwick made a strong case against any stain of Semi-Pelagia- 
nism existing in these writings, particularly in the thirteenth Conference. 
This text, as just noted, suffered considerably because of such copyists and 
zealots as Dionysius Carthusianus. It is to be doubted however that this tran- 
spired simply in the interests of orthodoxy. Fusion of two Cassians seems to 
be a more cogent and urgent reason for doing so, rather than simply aiming 
at bringing ‘John Cassian’ closer to the Augustinian orthodoxy. The sixth- 
century incipient spirit of monasticism in the West saw in monk Cassian the 
Sabaite a pious person who had been the abbot of two monasteries and had 
founded another one in his homecity Scythopolis. He had been an abbot 
only sixteen years after St. Sabas himself. His body had been interred in a 
crypt next to that of St. Sabas, the sanctified founder of the monastery. It 
seems however that, since synonymity of two Cassians was there, a West- 
ern person should be sanctioned as the ‘founder of Western monasticism’, 
a person who would be second to St. Benedict alone. Hence, the works Cas- 
sian the Sabaite came to be ascribed to John Cassian the Scythian. 

The real Cassian was a contemporary of St. Benedict (c. 480—c. 547), so 
there is no reason not to assume that the latter's references actually pointed 
to the real Cassian. In the Rule of Benedict (xlii) it is ordered that after 
supper the brethren should assemble together, and one of them should read 
the Conferences, or Lives ofthe Fathers, or any other book calculated to edify. 
Again, in the closing chapter of the same rule, their study is recommended 
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to those who are desirous of perfection. For ‘what are the Conferences of 
the Fathers, the Institutes, and their lives; what, too, the Rule of our holy 
father, St. Basil, but examples of virtuous and obedient monks, and help 
in the attainment of virtue?’ These references have been propagated to be 
references to John Cassian' made by St. Benedict." Whether these texts that 
are attributed to Benedict were written by himself is not for me to resolve. 

In the world of clergy it would have been unthinkable for any spiritual 
offspring to rebut his own father, all the more so if the child were the deacon 
John Cassian and the father John Chrysostom himself. And yet this is what 
the real Cassian does, as if he wished to advise us that he is not the spiritual 
child of Chrysostom, but a different author, namely, Cassian of St. Sabas 
monastery. 

Cassian is represented as rejecting? a certain rendering of Matt. 5:22 
(warning against anyone getting ‘angry with his brother’), in which the word 
εἰκῇ appears (at that point meaning ‘without a cause’). His contention is that 
this adverb εἰκῇ is a later addition to the scriptural text, ‘by those who did not 
wish to ban wrath altogether’ (παρὰ τῶν μὴ βουλομένων τελείως ἐκκόπτειν τὴν 
ὀργήν). This gloss does not appear in the Migne text, but it is there in Codex 
573 (Folio 44"), which provides a text of this treatise that is more complete 
and in far better Greek than that of Migne’s, as I argue throughout the notes 
to the Greek text. 

This assertion by Cassian, however,? was tantamount to rejecting John 
Chrysostom. For Chrysostom is one ofthe few authors accepting and enter- 
taining the adverb εἰκῇ in this scriptural portion, indeed he is the one who 


27 Cf PL.49.45D: S. Benedictus in Regula cap. 24: Monachi omni tempore, sive jejunii, sive 
prandii fuerit, mox ut surrexerint a coena, sedeant omnes in unum, et legat unus Colla- 
tiones, vel vitas Patrum, aut certe aliquid quod aedificet audientes. (Et infra:) Si autem jejunii 
dies fuerit, dicta Vespera, parvo intervallo mox accedant ad lectionem Collationum, ut dix- 
imus, et lectis quatuor aut quinque foliis, vel quantum hora permittit, omnibus in unum 
accurrentibus, per hanc moram lectionis, etc. Also, PL.49.46C: Et cap. 73: Ad perfectionem 
conversationis qui festinant, sunt doctrinae sanctorum Patrum: quarum observatio perducit 
hominem ad celsitudinem perfectionis: quae enim pagina, aut quis sermo divinae auctori- 
tatis, veteris ac novi Testamenti, non est rectissima norma vitae humanae? aut quis liber 
sanctorum catholicorum Patrum hoc non resonat, ut recto cursu perveniamus ad Creatorem 
nostrum? nec non et Collationes Patrum, et instituta et vitae illorum, et Regula sancti Patris 
nostri Basilii quid aliud sunt, nisi bene viventium, et obedientium monachorum exempla et 
instrumenta virtutum? 

35 Cassian, Epistulae ad Castorem. ΡΩ.28.896.20--26: Αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ Δεσπότης, διδάσκων ἡμᾶς, 
ὅτι δεῖ πᾶσαν ὀργὴν ἀποτίθεσθαι, φησὶν ἐν τοῖς Εὐαγγελίοις: “Ὅτι πᾶς ὁ ὀργιζόμενος τῷ ἀδελφῷ 
αὐτοῦ ἔνοχος ἔσται τῇ κρίσει.’ Οὕτω γὰρ τῶν ἀντιγράφων τὰ ἀκριβῆ περιέχει" τὸ γὰρ εἰκῇ ἐκ 
προσθήκης ἐτέθη: καὶ τοῦτο δῆλον ἐκ τοῦ προκειμένου λήμματος τῆς Γραφῆς. 

?9 Cf. a different rendering of Matt. 5:22 appearing in a considerable number of MSS: πᾶς 6 
ὀργιζόμενος τῷ ἀδελφῷ αὐτοῦ εἰκῇ: ἔνοχος ἔσται τῇ κρίσει. Nestle-Aland (p. 10) dismiss εἰκῇ, too. 
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does so frequently and confidently. It is also noteworthy that, although 
Cyril of Alexandria employed this formula, too,*! the adverb εἰκῇ was omit- 
ted by a compiler in one of the florilegia, mostly published in the sixth 
century during the Monophysite controversy.? Basil of Caesarea appears 
to use both alternatives.? Today the mainstream scriptural text dismisses 
εἰκῇ, which nevertheless is the option of almost all Christian authors™ quot- 
ing Matt. 5:22. The point is, therefore, that John Cassian would never have 
dismissed a rendering of Scripture which Chrysostom had made a salient 
theme of his analyses. Cassian the Sabaite, however, had no reason not to 
do so whatsoever. 

Furthermore, to argue confidently that the expression *with no good 
reason’ (εἰκῇ) is an interpolation that does not transpire in ‘manuscripts of 
Scripture which are accurate’ (τὰ ἀκριβῆ τῶν ἀντιγράφων) points to a scholar 
who had a command of the scriptural manuscript tradition. To be sure, 
only Origen and Theodoret were scholars of such a class, with Eusebius 
following from some distance. Therefore, one should consider whether a 
Latin author called ‘John Cassian’, who hardly spoke Greek, could have 
dared to asseverate a statement such as this, or indeed it would be simply 
ludicrous to make such a surmise. 

For all his perceptive analysis, Owen Chadwick had no suspicion or 
inkling of any question of Cassian, who 'founded monasteries at Marseilles 
and Apt, being a different person from the one who allegedly wrote the 
Institutes and (at least the initial version of) the Conferences.” Taking into 


30 John Chrysostom, Ad Demetrium de Compunctione (lib. 1), PG.47.395.63; In Genesim 
(homiliae 1-67), PG.53.260.27; In Matthaeum (homiliae 1-90), PG.57: 245.48; 248.10; 249.26--2η; 
266.19; In Joannem (homiliae 1-88), PG.59: 43.14; 145.27; Expositiones in Psalmos, PG.55.50.56; 
In Epistulam ad Hebraeos (homiliae 1-34), PG.63: 25.55; 190.19; In Illud: Filius ex Se Nihil Facit, 
PG.56.253.57. 

31 Cyril of Alexandria, commProphXII, v. 2, p. 468; expPs, PG.69.941.65. 

32 Cyril of Alexandria, Thesaurus de Sancta Consubstantiali Trinitate, PG.75.516.34. 

33 Basil of Caesarea, Regulae Morales, PG.31.761.43, the adverb εἰκῇ is indeed used. There 
is a counterpoint, however, where Basil does not use it: De Baptismo Libri Duo, PG.31.1592.31. 

34 Theodoret, Graecarum Affectionum Curatio, 9.64; De Sancta Trinitate, PG.75.1156.5; 
Interpretatio in Psalmos, PG.80.929.43. Apollinaris of Laodicea, apud Catenae (Novum Tes- 
tamentum), Catena in Epistulam Jacobi, p. 12. Pseudo-Justin, Epistula ad Zenam et Serenum, 
p. 51D3. Ephraem Syrus, Reprehensio Sui Ipsius et Confessio, p. 327. Maximus Confessor, Ques- 
tiones et Dubia, 63. John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela, PG.96.268.1. Photius, Commentarii in 
Matthaeum, Fr. 16. Also, the anonymous Constitutiones Apostolorum, 2.53. 

35 This notwithstanding, I regard this study as the most insightful one ever to have 
appeared. Recent studies do not go beyond this. Cf. Richard J. Goodrich, op. cit. As already 
discussed, the author casts some doubt on the testimony by Gennadius and advances Chad- 
wick's view of De Institutis, 3, 4-6, 8, being an interpolation, still the hackneyed standards 
of Cassian's identity are taken for granted. Nevertheless, he points out that Cassian never 
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account the Latin sense of discipline, one would hardly imagine a Scythian 
monk practising monastic life at Marseilles to write rules in a spirit of 
describing and advising instead of ordering and dictating. Cassian the 
Sabaite’s edifying instructions are intended for the milieu of Palestine, 
where he founded one monastery and was the abbot of two of them. I should 
have thought that he would have adjusted his admonition and enjoinments 
to conform to this milieu. To cite an instance, Cassian states that the Egyp- 
tians had two offices of prayer, each with twelve psalms; they had no more 
hours of prayer, because they wanted to leave the monk to his silent contem- 
plation. This is at variance with Palladius’ Lausiac History, which describes 
four hours of prayer. There is no need to dispute the sources. Quite evidently 
Cassian intended a less strict rule for the monks of Palestine, where the air 
was simply different from the Egyptian one. In Cassian's rules, 'Egypt' stands 
for a spiritual atmosphere rather than a set of strict rules. What matters is 
the ideals pursued through the life of the anchorite, not the blind attach- 
ment to rigid rules, which may well differ from one region to another. His 
tractate on gluttony is telling of his broadmindedness and benign spirit: he 
did not set forth strict rules on kinds of food that should be either brooked 
or proscribed, on the account that each individual has a different physical 
structure, and consequently different needs. 

The ‘holy man’ in Cassian is not the man who extremely pursues mor- 
tification of his body. Rather, he opts for the Aristotelian resolution of the 
mean: too much is as bad as too little. By the same token, St. Benedict, a 
contemporary of Cassian the Sabaite the writer of Institutions (not a cen- 
tury and a half later, as currently believed), ordered monks to make solemn 
profession in the monastery chapel: he avowed to 'stability, amendment 
of life, and obedience' (Rule of Benedict, lviii). Cassian mentions nothing 
of such solemnity aiming at imposing the institutional rigidity upon the 
monk's concept of the new reality, which of course does not exclude the 
possibility of solemn engagements made ad hoc by monks. 

There is a 'St. Cassian' commemorated in the calendar of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. He is not named John Cassian however, but simply Cas- 
sian. Official publications state him as ὅσιος καὶ ὁμολογητής, others ‘Cassian 
the Roman’. The designation that prevails in various documents is ὅσιος 
(‘pious’). The writings ascribed to him are only those in the Philocalia of 


mentions the bishop, priests or monks of his alleged home. As for the monograph Cassian the 
Monk, by the Benedictine monk Columba Stewart (Oxford, 1999), it epitomizes its approach 
by reproducing the willful shibboleth postulating Cassian 'the only Latin writer included in 
the classic Greek collections of western monastic tradition'. 
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Nicodemus of Athos, that is, the ones which Photius read and posterity 
praised. No mention is made of either other books (against Nestorius, etc.), 
or of Cassian having been ordained a deacon by Chrysostom, or anything of 
Marseilles and the rest. On the other hand, the Roman Catholic Church no 
longer commemorates John Cassian’s day in its universal calendar. Whether 
Cassian’s removal from the list of saints betokens some lingering doubts 
in the minds of ecclesiastical administration, I cannot say. John Cassian 
is nevertheless commemorated by the archdiocese of Marseilles and some 
monastic orders. His relics are allegedly maintained in an underground 
chapel in the monastery of St. Victor in Marseilles. At the same time, the 
relics of Cassian the Roman rest in peace near those of Sabas in Palestine,*° 
in the monastery of St. Sabas or Great Laura, located twelve kilometres south 
east of Jerusalem, built on the west bank of the brook Cedron east of Bethle- 
hem. 

All the evidence setting out to ascribe all writings to John Cassian dates 
from well after the death of Cassian the Sabaite. This fact cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The original manuscripts of works of a ‘presbyter’ who died 
in honour are not older than the seventh century and acclamation for his 
alleged achievements are all lost, which is extremely strange. Even the 
alleged anonymous condemnation of John Cassian, of which O. Chadwick 
tells us in an articulate recounting,” dates no earlier than in a manuscript 
of the eighth century. Furthermore, biographies which represent clerics of 
the fifth century to have been fascinated by the Institutes and Conferences 
of John Cassian (Fulgentius of Ruspe, Caesarius of Arles) are all desperately 
retrospective and far too later ones to count as historical evidence. 

When a codified Rule of Cassian by an unknown author appeared is not 
quite certain? but it definitely was circulating shortly after Cassian the 
Sabaite's death on 2oth July of the year 548AD. This was before the appear- 
ance ofthe Benedictine Rule that made use of Cassian, whose writings were 
‘incorporated into the Benedictine Rule’. The Rule of the Master, Regula 
Magistri, was a text drafted and circulated in the sixth century: its earliest 
Latin manuscript, in Paris, goes back to about 600. Owen Chadwick notes: 
“I have shown reason to think that the text of Cassian suffered touching in 
its early centuries ... the text of Cassian suffered alteration at the hands ofa 
copyist who knew the Master.” 


36 Actually, no longer beside Sabas (born in 439 in Cappadocia, died in 532), whose body 
was snatched by crusaders and placed in Venice, to be returned to the monastery in 1965. 

37 Op. cit. pp. 150f. 

38 H, Plenkers, Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, 
1906, I, pp. 70-84, apud O. Chadwick, p. 152, n. 4. 

39 O, Chadwick, op. cit. p. 154. 
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This is the heart of the matter, yet the sagacious scholar did well as far 
as he went, but he did not go far enough.” The Rule of the Master by the 
anonymous translator is the bridge between Cassian the Sabaite and the 
attribution of his works retrospectively to the mediocre fifth-century pres- 
byter John Cassian. If ‘use of Cassian’ by the Regula Magistri is ‘more faithful 
than the use of Cassian by Benedict’, this is so because the anonymous Latin 
rendering of the Rule of the Master actually meant to render Cassian the 
Sabaite. This translation was the gate for the West to discover the monk of 
St. Sabas, and, retrospectively, for a series of copyists to make one 'Cassian' 
out of two. 

In the year 1616, the works ascribed to ‘John Cassian' were published 
and commented on by Alard Gazeus or Gazet, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Vaast's at Arras, first at Douay (and afterwards with more ample notes at 
Arras, in 1618). By that time, the writings of the true abba Cassian suffered 
interpolation and tampering and it could make little sense to explore the 
forgeries entirely. If John Cassian wrote anything at all," he wrote in Latin 
(such as his work on Nestorius) although he is believed to have had some 
knowledge of Greek, too. How this opinion about knowledge of Greek could 
be sustained, I do not see. This may well be one more myth surrounding this 
obscure allegedly Scythian figure, which seems to have been made up out 
of thin air. 

Cassian himself tells us implicitly, yet clearly, that at the time when 
he was writing his treatises for the sake of Bishop Castor, he lived in a 
monastery pretty near the Cave of Nativity.? The place which he intimates 
at that point should be the Laura of St. Sabas itself, which is located near 
Bethlehem.“ We know that Cassian spent time in the Laura of Sabas, where 
he became a presbyter and was the abbot at Souka at the time when he was 
appointed abbot of the Sabas monastery. It is therefore probable that he 


40 [n op. cit. 157, he takes it for granted that the Greek text of Conferences I, II, VII and 
VIII published in 1913 by K. Dyovouniotis is ‘a translation’ from an presumed Latin original. 
He also believes that, in the 1877-onwards Russian collection by Bishop Theophanes, ‘St John 
Cassian’ was ‘the only Latin writer to be included’. Further (p. 161) Cassian is styled ‘one of 
the most influential of the Latin fathers’. 

?! As I argue in a moment, even for the work on the Incarnation against Nestorius, which 
is preserved in Latin, reservations about its authorship are inevitably and inexorably given 
rise to by hardly escapable evidence. 

42 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 14": εἰς τὸ μοναστήριον τὸ πλησίον τοῦ σπηλαίου ἔνθα ὁ 
δεσπότης Χριστὸς ἐκ παρθένου ἐτέχθη ἐν ᾧ μοναστηρίῳ ἔτυχον τὸ τ(η)νικαῦτα διατρίβων. 

43 So was the monastery of Souka, the location of which has been brilliantly identified 
following the study by Yizhar Hirschfeld: this is located 2.6 kilometres north east of Tekoa, 
which determines its position some 3 kilometres south east of Bethlehem. 
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wrote to Castor while he was still a monk at St. Sabas, since when he wrote 
to Leontius (evidently before 536) he wrote that his treatises addressed to 
Castor had been written ‘a long time ago’ (ἐν τοῖς map’ ἐμοὶ πάλαι πρὸς αὐτὸν 
γραφ(εῦσιν)."" His works addressed to Leontius were written while he was 
living at Mar-Saba, which is indeed near Bethlehem and should be dated 
between the years 514—519, namely the period during which Leontius had 
been banished from the Laura of Sabas. The work addressed to Castor dates 
earlier still. 

Codex 573 is dated a ninth /tenth century one. I firmly believe though 
that this is a copy ofa book originally written during the first half ofthe sixth 
century, which was a companion of Cassian himself. The appearance and 
decoration of the book suggests that this comes from an original which was 
written in the 540s, when Cassian was the abbot of the Souka monastery. 
The modern reader of the edited text can see for himself a characteristic of 
this manuscript: mistakes in orthography occur, yet a couple of lines further 
the same word is written correctly. This suggests that the scribe was aware 
ofthe correct spelling. However, as he was writing in an era when minuscule 
was incipient, misspellings only betoken the difficulties that this transition 
involved. 

In the 'book of Cassian' we come across subtle notions which transpire 
only rarely before he wrote his work. For instance, the notion of ‘concepts of 
the Father’ (ἐννοίας τοῦ matpdc)* was taken up by Antiochus of Palestine, 
never to be coupled again. The notion 'concept of the Father' can be pre- 
sumed to be scriptural” as quoted by Didymus,* who actually appears to 
be the sole author to do so. Antiochus drew heavily on Cassian's writings 
and had in mind this ‘book of Cassian’, namely the original, from which 
Codex 573 was later scribed. This book was available to him at the Laura 
of Sabas at the time when he set out to make the abridged theological expo- 
sition which his friend abbot Eustathius from Ancyra had requested him to 
do. 

The testimony in the Doctrina Patrum is more stunning. The collection 
refers to ‘three sermons by Cassian’ which comprise ‘three thousand and 
three hundred verses’ (Κασσιανοῦ λόγοι γ', στίχοι γτ’).” In our Codex, the 


44 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 56". 

45 Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XXI, Codex p. 258". 

^6 Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sanctae, Homily 82. 
47 Proverbs 4:1. 

48 Didymus, commZacch, 2.270. 

?9 Doctrina Patrum, p. 242. 
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three first discourses (Institutions of monasteries, On the eight thoughts of 
evil, On the fathers at Scetis) comprise exactly this number of verses. The 
author of Doctrina Patrum placed this work among those which, in his list, 
were catalogued subsequently to the books of Holy Scripture: he evidently 
regarded them as vital for supplementary doctrinal edification. 

The header ‘Book of Cassian’ actually denotes the owner of this book, 
which contained texts either favoured by, or useful to, him. It would be 
absurd to allow that a Latin author would have compiled such an utterly 
personal companion in Greek, indeed a Greek of the highest quality, which 
is impossible to be a translated text from Latin. This is a Greek text, which 
under no circumstances could have been attained by a Graeculus, as Galland 
put it, let alone a Latin author. 

As already said, clearance of the remaining Latin texts attributed to John 
Cassian’ is beyond my scope. I simply note that I do not believe that the real 
Cassian wrote anything beyond these Greek texts on the specific topics. I do 
believe, however, that he is the author of other works which are currently 
ascribed to other authors. At the moment, Cassian the Sabaite monk, is an 
author non-existent according to the current state of scholarship. 

Besides, it has become clear that it is not my intention to dispute the 
authorship of the treatise against Nestorius, which is currently ascribed to 
John Cassian. Nevertheless, there is a point to be made, and I only wish 
to introduce some caveats concerning this issue, although I will eventually 
leave the question moot. 

All scholarship aspiring to depict the person of John Cassian is at one 
making him a native of either present-day Romania, or at best Gaul.? In any 
event, John Cassian is argued to have been a Scythian by birth. The editor of 
the Latin text is so determined to sustain this Scythian identity, that he takes 
the name ‘Scetis’ (Σκῆτις) occurring in Greek (and in the present Codex 
573, too) to be a misrendering for ‘Scythia’, which he opts for by means of 
emendation of the texts he used.*! 


50 Nevertheless, I have come across one account attesting to an Antiochene origin, but 
the author does not explain how did he come to know this. See supra, p. 26 infra, p. 222. 

51 Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 52’: Μέμνημαι γάρ τινος γέροντος, ἡνίκα ἐν Σκήτῃ 
διέτριβον. ScetPatr, p. 56": Περὶ τῶν κατὰ τὴν Σκήτην ἁγίων πατέρων ... Ὅτε τοίνυν ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ 
τῆς Σκήτεως. The Latin invariably renders Σκῆτις as ‘the Scythian’ (desert). Cf. Patrologia 
Latina, v. 49, 477 (Scythica eremo); so on 479A; Cf. 264A; 583C; 647A; 822A (eremo Scythi); 
416A (eremo Scythiae); 847A (Scythica eremo). Even Nitria is made a Scythian place (647A: 
inter Nitriam ac Scythin situs); 995A (habitationem Scythioticae solitudinis); 1087B δε 1170B 
(Scythioticae solitudinis); 116A (Scythioticae eremi); 1288B (eremus Scythi). 
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There is however one work which has different things to say: unexpected 
as it was, to my astonishment it makes John Cassian' a native of Syria, thus 
going along with my own conclusion. However, my pleasure at reading this 
did not last, since this biography takes all hackneyed information about 
John Cassian’ for granted, although it does not mention Scythia at all. “John 
Cassian was a native of Lesser Syria, then comprised under Thrace".? How 
this nineteenth-century author reached the conclusion that John Cassian 
was a native of Syria, he does not say. This seems to me to be only indicative 
of the confusion and tampering with the writings of the real Cassian. It 
would be just absurd to surmise that the so-called John Cassian' spent 
any modicum of his lifetime in Syria. On the other hand, Syria is plainly 
suggested to be Cassian's own country in the Greek text.? Quite simply, his 
native town Scythopolis belonged to the region of Syria. Besides, the version 
of the Revelation in his hands is a Syriac one, as the critical apparatus 
attached to the Scholia in Apocalypsin shows.* 

There is more to go, however. In the sixth book of his treatise against 
Nestorius, Cassian falls upon Nestorius with the creed ofthe Church of Anti- 
och, where he was actually brought up, taught and baptised. Some have 
needlessly inquired what some council of Antioch made of that creed. Cas- 
sian writes about the creed which was usually recited in the Church of Anti- 
och, not a creed composed by any council of Antioch. The fact of the matter 
is that the treatise against Nestorius makes pretty much of the Antiochene 
theology, in the sense that it appeals to its instructive authority. 

Furthermore, once specific points of this Latin treatise are studied, one 
could hardly believe that this is a text originally written in Latin. Suffice it 
to consider one specific term only, since clearing up the authorship of this 


52 Walter Farquhar Hook, An Ecclesiastical Biography Containing the Lives of Ancient 
Fathers and Modern Divines, London, 1847; vol. III, pp. 516-521. 

53 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 74a: ὥσπερ καὶ ἡμεῖς αὐτοὶ ἔγνωμεν συμβὰν ἐν τοῖς μέρεσιν 
Συρίας. Also, SerenPrim, p. 96a: ἐν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ χώρᾳ (‘in our country’) though Syria is not 
mentioned by name at that point. However, the phenomenon of banning Holy Communion 
was one that occurred within the empire (not in John Cassian’s non-Roman region), hence 
Justinian’s edict (supra, p. 121, note 32) against the clerics who practised this against the 
faithful who confessed their sins. 

54 There is no question of Cassian accepting the Book of Revelation as a canonical one: 
he actually did, which is also why ‘the Book of Cassian’ (folia 210—245") included a version of 
the full text of Revelation, followed by his Scholia accompanied with portions from another 
version of the Revelation. Cf. Cassian quoting Rev. 12:4. De Panareto, pp. 105105": Ὅντινα οὐ 
μόνον ἐξ ἐκείνης τῆς μακαρίας στάσεως πεπτωκέναι ἡ γραφὴ μνημονεύει, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ τρίτον μέρος 
τῶν ἄστρων τὸν δράκοντα ἐκεῖνον μεθ’ ἑαυτοῦ ὁμοῦ ἑλκύσαντα, which is the introductory theme 
of Scholion XVIII in his Scholia in Apocalypsin. 

55 Op. cit. pp. 519-520. 
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treatise is beyond my scope. One of the Greek terms used is θεοδόχος (= one 
that has received God, or divinity) for the flesh of Christ. The Latin author 
has no way of rendering the notion other than (once again) transliterat- 
ing the Greek, making this 'theodochus'.5 Uncomfortable as this usage was, 
it called for a comment by the editor,” since John Cassian’ used this fur- 
ther on, actually in order to describe nothing more than its literal sense.*? 
Both the Latin author (or a translator from Greek?) and his editor Alardus 
Gazaeus appear to have no inkling ofthe historical (not simply theological) 
significance of the term. For indeed, in this specific text it tells us plainly 
that we have an authoritative influence by Gregory of Nyssa at this point. 
In the context of the present Latin understanding, the term θεοδόχος 
was a suspect one, indeed a heretical notion once applied to Christ. On 
account of the etymology of the term (Θεὸς + déyouat= ‘to receive God’), 
this can only mean deification by adoption, not by nature. Some notes by 
Alardus Gazaeus are pretty telling in this respect,? since he considers the 


56 Joannis Cassiani Massiliensis Presbyteri De Incarnatione Christi Contra Nestorium Hae- 
reticum Libri Septem, V.3, PL.50.102A-103A: Et iterum: Nescitis quia templum Dei estis et 
Spiritus Dei habitat in vobis (1Cor. 3:16&6:19). Et per hoc omnes Theodochi sunt, ac sic hoc 
modo cunctos admodum Christo similes et Deo pares dicis. 

57 A note by editor Alardus Gazaeus is characteristic and would have well been one 
to a Greek rather than Latin text: Theodochi potius quam Theotoci hoc loco legendum 
admonet ipsa series contextus. 102D—103A: Explicat enim qui sunt θεοδόχοι. Theodochi, id est, 
susceptores Dei, nempe in quibus, secundum Apostolum, Spiritus Dei inhabitat, tamquam 
in templo suo; quomodo superius (Lib. III cap. 15) dixit Christum Theodochon a Nestorio 
appellatum, quod Deum in se susceperit; quo etiam modo omnes sanctos θεοδόχους, ac per hoc 
Christo similes, immo pares, impius ille astruebat. Theodochi sunt, ac sic hoc modo cunctos 
admodum Christo similes et Deo pares dicis. 

58 Cf. op. cit. IV.15, PL.50.70C-71A: Numquid discretionem aliquam hominis et Dei intulit? 
aut carnem illam Theodochon, ut tu ais, id est, susceptricem Deitatis nominavit? 

59 Op. cit. V.2, 98C-98D: Nescio an hic ferat lector, et rursus infra (Cap. seq.), vocabu- 
lum imaginem, cum satis constet ex dictis et ex ipso textu esse frustraneum, et ex ignorantia 
Graecae vocis θεοδόχον vel imperitia librariorum, in textum intrusum. Theodochon enim 
legendum, non Theotocon, superius ostendi: quae vox (Theodochos scilicet) nihil aliud sig- 
nificat quam susceptricem Dei, ut mox etiam ab Auctore exponitur, seu qui Deum excipit, 
aut suscipit; quemadmodum et superius carnem Christi Theodochon, id est, Deitatis suscep- 
tricem dixit. Et rursus infra: Et per hoc, omnes Theodochi sunt, nullo imaginis respectu, aut 
mentione, quia nihil ad rem facit: nisi sic interpreteris Christum theodochon imaginem, id 
est, imaginem Dei susceptricem a Nestorio appellatum: quod hactenus apud alium auctorem 
non legi, nec facile mihi persuasero, hanc phrasim ab illo usurpatam, cum de imagine nulla 
sit habita quaestio, sed de divinitate. Quia tamen tam editio Basileensis quam Plantiniana 
ita habent, nolui hoc loco, nec inferius expungere, sed satis habui lectorem de his monuisse, 
suum cuique liberum relinquens judicium. Porro ne quis temere Theodochon pro Theoto- 
con mutatum existimet, revocandum hic in memoriam discrimen superius indicatum, inter 
haec tria vocabula sibi multum affinia, Theotocos, Theotocos et Theodochos; de singulis non- 
nullae auctoritates proferendae. Est ergo notandum, composita, seu derivata a tixtw sive 
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term ĝzoðóyoç™® a heretical concoction by Nestorius, which (so he alleged) 
was condemned by the Council of Ephesus.*' But Ephesus knows of no such 
term as θεοδόχος, as indeed no oecumenical council does. Even if Ephesus 


τόχος cum passive sumuntur, proparoxytona esse; sive notari in antepenultima: cum vero 
active, in penultima: et hoc sine controversia apud omnes grammaticos. op. cit. VI.3, 99C- 
100A: Christum θεοδόχον imaginem appellandum, id est, non Deum, sed susceptorem Dei; 
scilicet, ut eum non propter se, quia sit Deus, sed quia Deum in se suscipiat, honorandum 
putas. 102A: Ais ergo Christum θεοδόχον imaginem appellandum, id est, non propter se eum 
quia sit Deus, sed quia Deum in se susceperit honorandum. Hoc modo ergo nihil inter eum 
etomnes qui fuerunt sanctos homines esse asseris, quia omnes utique sancti homines Deum 
in se habuerunt. 103B-104C: Omnes ergo sive patriarchae, sive prophetae, sive apostoli, sive 
martyres, sive denique sancti omnes, habuerunt quidem in se Deum, et omnes filii Dei facti 
sunt, et [Note: Theodochi, an Theotoci hic legendum sit, ambigua mihi sententia est. Nam ut 
Theodochi suadere videtur quod eadem verba superius usurparit Auctor: Omnes Theodochi 
sunt, ubi Theodochi potius legi debere monuimus ... Theotocon proparoxytonum, id est, a 
Deo genitum, vel ex Deo natum ac Dei filium; et Theodochon, id est, Dei susceptorem, vel 
susceptricem. Neque refert quod superiori capite Theodochi, hic vero Theotoci dicantur viri 
sancti; utrumque enim admittebat Nestorius, nimirum Τεοδόχους et Θεοτόκους esse, quod 
et Dei susceptores essent, id est, Dei habitacula, et quod Dei filii, scilicet adoptivi. op. cit. 
VIL8, 215D-216C: quamvis alias eumdem etiam θεοδόχον, id est, Dei susceptorem et hospitem 
appellaret: et utraque ratione theotoci formam cum Deo honorandam et adorandam praed- 
icabat. Quare merito ambigi possit, theodoci, an theodochi potius legendum sit: nam et ille 
theodochi formam et imaginem Christo affingebat, id est, unam gerebat, ac prae se ferebat 
ipse Christus θεοδόχος Dei susceptor et hospes: cujus Deus inquilinus et inhabitator, ut ipse 
volebat. 

60 The term τεοδόχος which Alardus also states as an alternative to θεοδόχος is a nonexis- 
tent word and was never used by any author. Appeal is made to Nonnus and his paraphrase 
of the gospel according to John, yet the term does not actually appear therein. 

8! Cf op. cit. IV.5, 70D—71C: Ex similitudine vocum error hactenus in editione etiam 
Plantiniana irrepserat, ut pro Theodochon, vel Graece θεοδόχον legeretur Theotocon, quae 
vox, cum apud Graecos pro diversitate accentus bifariam accipiatur, neutro tamen modo 
ac sensu potest huic loco convenire. Nam Θεοτόχος cum accentu in penultima significat 
parentem Dei, sive Deiparam, ut superius dictum est, quomodo Nestorius nolebat Mariam 
dici Θεοτόκον, sed Χριστοτόκον, id est, Christi matrem, non Dei. Θεοτόκος vero cum accentu 
in antepenultima, id est, genitus a Deo. Neutrum autem de carne Christi dici posse, neque 
a Nestorio dictum fuisse, per se notum est. At vero Θεουδόχος, vel Θεοδόχος, id est, Deum 
capiens, a verbo δέχομαι, quod est capio, vel suscipio. Unde statim et propriissime exponitur: 
carnem Theodochon, id est, susceptricem Deitatis. Sic enim impius ille Nestorius carnem, 
id est, humanitatem Christi, vel Christum hominem non Θεοτόκον, id est, a Deo genitum, 
sed Θεοδόκον id est, Dei susceptorem et veluti hospitem, vel Θεοφόρον, id est, Deiferum 
appellabat, quasi alius esset Christus homo a Deo, quem susceperat, et intra se gerebat, 
non unione hypostatica, sed quadam dignitatis et amicitiae praerogativa eidem conjunctus. 
Contra quam haeresim, in synodo generali Ephesina editi sunt canones, et sub anathemate 
sanciti, e quibus tertius sic habet: Si quis in uno Christo hypostases post unionem dividit 
sola eas connexione, quae sit secundum dignitatem vel auctoritatem, et non potius, quae sit 
secundum unionem naturalem conjungens, anathema sit. Et canon quintus: Si quis Christum 
hominem Deiferum audet dicere, et non potius Deum secundum veritatem, anathema sit. Hoc 
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had known of this, it would never have condemned it, on account of a 
momentous fact of which Alardus Gazaeus was unaware: the term along 
with its theology was fathered by Gregory of Nyssa. Cassian’s reference to 
carnem theodochon* is a plain liability to Gregory's θεοδόχος σάρξ, which 
appealed to Theodoret enough as to include it in his Eranistes. Gregory 
conveniently entertained the notion of the ‘body’ or ‘man’ who had ‘received 
divinity’, so that the remarks which brand this idea a Nestorian heretical 
contrivance lose all their value. It is certainly no coincidence that it was 
only Theodoret to whom this notion appealed so as to include it in his 
collection.“ 

The Council of Ephesus had expressed hostility to Nestorius styling 
Mary θεοδόχος and Χριστοτόκος rather than Θεοτόκος. A spurious text 
written in the spirit of Ephesus rejects the term θεοδόχος for Mary, allow- 
ing only θεοτόκος.55 However, the epithet was later largely used as one ap- 
plied to Mary.” Besides John of Damascus knew that this was favoured by 


enim Θεοφόρου nomine, sicut et Θεοδόχου abutebatur Nestorius ad indicandum personarum 
ex quibus Christum compositum volebat, distinctionem. 

62 Op. cit. IV.15, PL.50.71A. 

83 Gregory of Nyssa, De Vita Mosis, 2.216: Οὐ γὰρ γάμος αὐτῷ τὴν θεοδόχον ἐδημιούργησε 
σάρκα, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸς τῆς ἰδίας σαρκὸς γίνεται λατόμος τῆς τῷ θείῳ δακτύλῳ καταγραφείσης. The 
same text is quoted by Theodoret, Eranistes, p. 105. Gregory of Nyssa entertained the notion 
also in his Oratio Catechetica Magna, 37: ἐπεὶ οὖν καὶ τοῦτο τὸ µέρος 7] θεοδόχος ἐκείνη σὰρξ πρὸς 
τὴν σύστασιν ἑαυτῆς παρεδέξατο, ὁ δὲ φανερωθεὶς θεὸς διὰ τοῦτο κατέμιξεν ἑαυτὸν τῇ ἐπικήρῳ 
φύσει, ἵνα τῇ τῆς θεότητος κοινωνίᾳ συναποθεωθῇ τὸ ἀνθρώπινον. 

64 Gregory of Nyssa, In Canticum Canticorum (homiliae 15), ν. 6, ρ. 388: ὡς γὰρ οὐκ ἔγνω ἡ 
παρθένος ὅπως ἐν τῷ σώματι αὐτῆς τὸ θεοδόχον συνέστη σῶμα. op. cit. v. 6, pp. 390-391: Χριστὸν 
δὲ νῦν λέγομεν οὐ πρὸς τὸ ἀΐδιον τῆς θεότητος ἀναπέμποντες τοῦτο τὸ ὄνομα ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸν θεοδόχον 
ἄνθρωπον, τὸν ἐπὶ γῆς ὀφθέντα καὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις συναναστραφέντα, τὸν τῆς παρθενίας βλαστόν, 
ἐν ᾧ Κατῴκησε πᾶν τὸ πλήρωμα τῆς θεότητος σωματικῶς. Oratio Catechetica Magna, 32 (also 
quoted in Theodoret's Eranistes, p. 241): ἐπειδὴ γὰρ οὐκ ἄλλοθεν, ἀλλ’ ἐκ τοῦ ἡμετέρου φυράματος 
ὁ θεοδόχος ἄνθρωπος ἦν, ὁ διὰ τῆς ἀναστάσεως συνεπαρθεὶς τῇ θεότητι, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τοῦ καθ’ ἡμᾶς 
σώματος ἡ τοῦ ἑνὸς τῶν αἰσθητηρίων ἐνέργεια πρὸς ἅπαν τὴν συναίσθησιν ἄγει τὸ ἡνωμένον τῷ 
μέρει. 

65 ACO, Concilium Universale Ephesenum anno 431, 111, pp. 11-112. Cf. Nestorius, Ser- 
mones, 10. 

66 Pseudo-Athanasius, Sermo in Nativitatem Christi, PG.28: 965.7—11; 968.1-3. 

67 Cf. Theodore Studites, Homilia in Nativitatem Mariae, PG.96.696.20. The collection 
Doctrina Patrum (p. 292) states Θεοδόχος as one of the fifty-three epithets accorded to Mary. 
The last one is Θεοτόκος. Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Divinis Nominibus, p. 141 
(quoted by Michael Glycas, Annales, p. 432): ἐπὶ τὴν θέαν τοῦ ζωαρχικοῦ καὶ θεοδόχου σώματος. 
Likewise, the anonymous Dissertatio Contra Judaeos, 3, line 86. Anastasius of Sinai, Sermo III 
in Constitutionem Hominis Secundum Imaginem Dei, 5. Nicephorus I of Constantinople, 
Refutatio et Eversio Definitionis Synodalis Anni 815, 71, line 24. Nicetas David (bishop and 
scholar, Constantinople and Paphlagonia, ninth-tenth cent.), Homiliae Septem, Homily 4, 
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Sabaite literature.“ Although the term was reserved for Mary and Symeon, 
there is one single usage in the hymnology of the Church of this being 
accorded to St. Sabas himself: the hymn was chanted on the saint’s feast 
day.® Once again, the involvement of Mar-Saba in the hymnology of the 
church should not elude us. Where else would a hymn for the feast-day 
of Sabas have possibly been composed other than in his own monastery, 
which was after all the place where hymnography flourished?” Stephen the 
Sabaite of Gaza (725—796), the nephew of John of Damascus, was the monk 
who spent fifty years at the Laura of Sabas and is known as one of the best 
hymnographers of the Eastern Church." 

All this discussion means that whereas the text against Nestorius ascribed 
to John Cassian is aware of the resolutions of Ephesus, it uses the term 
θεοδόχος for Christ, drawing freely on Gregory of Nyssa and with some 
convenience following awareness of this fact. By the time this treatise was 
composed, the ferment over this term after Ephesus was long past. What 
is for sure is that no author other than Gregory of Nyssa and the text of 
John Cassian’ ever styled Christ θεοδόχος, a fact which both modern and 
ancient editors of ‘John Cassian’s’ work seem to be unaware of. It is not 
easy to allow for the possibility that a Latin author used such a controversial 
term with such confidence, quite evidently relying on his deep knowledge of 
Gregory of Nyssa, which is a characteristic of Cassian the Sabaite, not of John 
Cassian. Nevertheless, as already noted, I prefer to leave this question moot, 
since the treatise against Nestorius has internal indications bespeaking an 
Antiochene author, and I now see the danger of this ‘John Cassian’ being 
bereft of any writings altogether. 

The Greek works by Cassian enjoyed a wide currency in the East. But no 
eastern author ever mentioned any person called John Cassian at all. They 
all know of another Cassian, ‘abba Cassian’ the monk. The Roman Cassian 
was from Palestine and was never either called or surnamed ‘John’. John 


p. 247. So the Sabaite monk John of Damascus, Oratio Prima in Dormitionem Sanctae Dei 
Genitricis Mariae, sections 4;10; Oratio Secunda in Dormitionem Sanctae Dei Genitricis Mariae, 
sections 2; 17; 18; Oratio Tertia in Dormitionem Sanctae Dei Genitricis Mariae, 4. 

88 Cf Cyril ofScythopolis, Vita Sabae, p.144: ἵνα μὴ οἱ σεβάσμιοι ἐκεῖνοι καὶ θεοδόχοι τόποι τοῖς 
Νεστορίου δόγμασιν καταμιαίνωνται. Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 274: τοῦ θεοδόχου μνήματος. 

69 Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Decembris, 5.4.8: σκεῦος θεοδόχον καὶ ἅγιον. 

7 Christian Hannick, *Hymnographie et hymnographes sabaites", in Joseph Patrich (ed.), 
The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox Church, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta, Peeters, Leu- 
ven, 2001, pp. 217-228. K.Ch. Mauridés, "H ἐπίδρασις τῆς Λαύρας τοῦ ἁγίου Σάββα ἐπὶ τῆς 
ποιήσεως και ὑμνολογίας”, Νέα Σιὼν 42 (1947), pp. 13-24. 

71 S, Eustratiadés, “Στέφανος ὁ ποιητὴς ὁ Σαβαΐτης”, Νέα Σιὼν 28 (1933), pp. 594-602, 65ι-- 
673, 722-737; 29 (1934), PP- 3-19; 1137130185187. 
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Cassian was not Roman, but Scythian. In terms of time, they are far from 
each other by more than one century, and as far away as Palestine is from 
the present-day Romania, or Marseilles in terms of geography. 

The biography of Cassian, which is ascribed to Gennadius is a forgery. 
This was subsequently coupled with the fraud of the real Cassian’s work 
being ascribed to Athanasius, only because Cassian, in the eyes of some, 
had indulged in such heretical doctrines as Origenism and Nestorianism, 
and was tolerant, and perhaps a sympathizer, of the Monophysites. It is 
therefore too hard for me not to recall some remarks by such a brilliant mind 
as Edward Gibbon. 

“The Catholics, oppressed by royal and military force, were far superior 
to their adversaries in numbers and learning. ... The consciousness of their 
own superiority might have raised them above the arts and passions of reli- 
gious warfare. Yet, instead of assuming such honourable pride, the orthodox 
theologians were tempted, by the assurance of impunity, to compose fic- 
tions which must be stigmatised with the epithets of fraud and forgery. They 
ascribed their own polemical works to the most venerable names of Chris- 
tian antiquity. ... Even the Scriptures themselves were profaned by their rash 
and sacrilegious hands. The memorable text, which asserts the unity of the 
three who bear witness in heaven, is condemned by the universal silence of 
the orthodox fathers, ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts. It was 
first alleged by the Catholic bishops whom Hunneric summoned to the 
conference of Carthage. An allegorical rendition, in the form, perhaps, of 
a marginal note, invaded the text of the Latin Bibles, which were renewed 
and corrected in a dark period of ten centuries. After the invention of print- 
ing, the editors of the Greek Testament yielded to their own prejudices, or 
those of the times; and the pious fraud, which was embraced with equal zeal 
at Rome and at Geneva, has been infinitely multiplied in every country and 
every language of modern Europe.”” 


Why Was Cassian Styled ‘Roman’ in Later Byzantine Literature? 


Christian bishops are normally designated by their see, simple monks by 
their monastery. And yet Cassian is styled ‘Cassian the Roman’ by some later 
Greek sources. I can see no reason other than that Cassian was so styled in 
order to be distinguished from his Scythian namesake, who had lived more 


7? Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, edited with 
Introduction, notes and appendices by J.B. Bury, (7 vols.), vol. 4, pp. 95-97. 
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than a century earlier. I have already suggested that the designation ‘Roman’ 
applied to Cassian in certain instances of Greek literature is a later one. This 
was probably accorded to him in order to point to the real Cassian against 
the fusing forgery that would have started during the seventh century. It is 
then worth exploring this point briefly. 

Modern scholarship has made much of Cassian being styled ‘Roman’ by 
a few later Greek authors. The modern editors of the Philocalia have it that 
‘St John Cassian’ is “often styled ‘Cassian the Roman’ in Greek sources”.” 
This, however, is not accurate. As a matter of fact, there are only a few 
instances of Cassian being so styled in Greek manuscripts. For one thing, 
it is the present Meteora Codex 573. Then we come upon it in Photius, 
who does not actually style him ‘Roman’, but, uninformed about Cassian 
as he was, advises that ‘he happened to have been born in Rome’ (Ῥώμην 
λαχόντος πατρίδα). Similar instances are later ones. During the first decade 
of the twelfth century, Nicon of Montenegro made reference to ‘Cassian 
the Roman’, at two points.” Likewise, the codices of the National Library of 
Austria in Vienna, which I have considered in my critical apparatus of the 
Greek text,” style Cassian ‘the Roman’ (Κασσιανοῦ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου). Of the 
five codices preserved in the National Library of Greece in Athens (which 
are thirteenth and fourteenth century ones), two style Cassian ‘Roman’.” 
Of the codices at the Patriarchal Library of Jerusalem, only Codices 55 (927 
AD) and 181 (end of thirteenth century) style him ‘Roman’, in the title of his 
treatise on the eight dispositions to evil, much like the Meteora-Codex 573. 
In the rest of them (which are discussed in the Conclusion), he is simply 
Cassian. Codex 633 (fourteenth cent.) has it ‘abba Cassian’ (ἀββᾶ Κασσιανοῦ); 
in Codex 365 (thirteenth cent.) he is simply ‘Cassian’ (Κασσιανοῦ), as is 


73 Gerald Eustace, Howell Palmer, Philip Sherrard, Kallistos Ware, (eds), The Philokalia: 
The Complete Text, vol. 1, p. 72: “St John Cassian, often styled ‘Cassian the Roman’ in Greek 
sources, was born around the year 360, probably in Roman Scythia.” 

74 Nicon of Montenegro, Canonarium vel Typicon, 1.32 (line 35) & 1.54 (line 35): τοῦ ἁγίου 
Κασσιανοῦ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου. Nicon was an early twelfth-century monk of Antiochene extraction. 
His work is now available in an English translation by Robert Allison, Byzantine Monastic 
Foundation Documents, pp. 425-439. That the translator takes the Migne-text as a ‘Greek 
translation' of works by John Cassian' (p. 417, n. 24) is regrettable, yet hardly a surprise. 

75 Vindobonensis theol. graec. 104 & 121 (V104, V121). According to the catalogue of the 
National Library of Austria, the letter is a twelfth-century manuscript. It is characteristic 
that although the Codex indicates its author to be ‘Cassian the Roman’, the catalogue of the 
Library entered this as (Johannes) Cassianus. 

76 Vio4 (fourteenth cent.), p. 223". V121 (twelfth cent), 206". 

77 National Library of Greece, Athens, Codex 525 (fourteenth cent.) (τὰ ἀσκητικὰ συγγράμ- 
ματα τοῦ ἀββᾶ Κασσιανοῦ tod Ῥωμαίου). Codex 549 (thirteenth cent.) (Κασσιανοῦ Ῥωμαίου). 
But Codex 334 (thirteenth cent.) (ἀββᾶ Κασσιανοῦ διήγησις ...). Codex 423 (fourteenth cent.) 
(πρὸς Λεόντιον ἐπίσκοπον). Codex 510 (thirteenth cent.) (ὁσίου Κασσιανοῦ Πρὸς Κάστορα ἐπί- 
σκοπον.... τοῦ αὐτοῦ Περὶ τῶν ὀκτὼ τῆς κακίας λογισμῶν). 
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he in Codex 157 (parchment, tenth cent.); in Codex 57 (thirteenth or four- 
teenth century) he is ‘saint Cassian’ (τοῦ ἁγίου Κασσιανοῦ). Likewise, 
Codices 157, 171 and 181 state ‘Cassian’ with no further designation. 

The Meteora Codex 573 has important things to tell us. Although the 
colophon of the Codex has it, ‘The book of Cassian the monk’ (Κασσιανοῦ 
μοναχοῦ βιβλίον) (not ‘the Roman’), it is only in the ensuing line stating the 
title of the first treatise that Cassian is styled a Roman (Κασσιανοῦ μοναχοῦ 
Ῥωμαίου). Following the description of contents by Photius, it is clear (as 
already suggested) that the book Photius read contained the texts of Codex 
573, save the last treatise of Codex 573 which was not included in Photius' 
copy. Nevertheless, the header suggesting the author was evidently the 
same, namely, 'Cassian monk, the Roman', which is why Photius mistook 
Cassian as a native of Rome. Needless to say that Photius' assumption was 
wrong: no one did ever take his statement seriously and no one did ever 
make either John Cassian' or Cassian himself a native of the city of Rome. 
The exception appears only in hagiographic fiction created by later monks 
in Synaxaria, where pious imagination has always been the actual author. 
I know of an unpublished Meteora-Codex, where Cassian the Roman is 
related to have been 'from Rome, a son of eminent and illustrious parents' 
(οὗτος ἦν ἐκ Ρώμης: περιφανῶν καὶ λαμπρῶν γονέων υἱός). Furthermore, 
so the story goes, early in his life he studied literature, philosophy and 
astronomy, and then Scripture, until he left home and went to Scetis, where 
he became a monk in a community and then a solitary. Later, he visited the 
monasteries of Egypt, Asia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and the entire East.” 

Cassian has been styled ‘Roman’ in sources which, not incidentally, are all 
late-Byzantine ones. Scholars who took the alleged testimony by Gennadius 
of Marseilles seriously strove to justify the ‘Roman’ identity by associating 
this with the Roman Scythia presumed to be his native region.* It has been 
alternatively suggested that John Cassian' was styled ‘Roman’ on account 
of his having been born within a Roman territory.® A third option was 


78 Codex 14 (year 1364), Meteora, Monastery of The Holy Trinity, Folio 363". 

79 Acta Sanctorum, (July, 5), p. 459. 

80 Richard J. Goodrich, op. cit. p.: “Cassian was probably born sometime in the mid 360s. 
His place of birth has been disputed and no scholarly consensus exists on this question. 
Quite possibly he was a native ofthe Roman province of Scythia Minor; a conflicting opinion 
locates him in Roman Gaul." Likewise, The Philokalia: The Complete Text, vol.1, London, 1983, 
p. 72. “St John Cassian, often styled ‘Cassian the Roman’ in Greek sources, was born around 
the year 360, probably in Roman Scythia." 

8! Columba Stewart, Cassian the Monk, pp. 142-143, note 20: “Photius writes Rhomen 
lachontos patrida, belonging to a Roman family/lineage [according to] Marroü, “Jean Cassien 
a Marseille". Note W. Cuper's argument that ‘Photius uses ‘Roman’ in the narrow sense of 
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surmised by Owen Chadwick. He came up with an explanation of why 
Greek-speaking readers and writers styled Cassian ‘the Roman’. “To be ‘the 
Roman’ in the east after the crusades was not always a help to reputation”. 
In other words, he had it that this was a derogatory designation for John 
Cassian, who was shadowed by the notoriety of crusades in eastern mindset. 
But this is too weak an argument. The Meteora-Codex is dated back to the 
ninth / tenth century, that is, at least a hundred years before the notion of 
‘crusade’ made any sense. 

Following some discussions with learned colleagues, my own experience 
has been that the designation ‘Roman’ and its connotations is a controver- 
sial and complex point, which has difficulty in enjoying unanimity. I would 
like, therefore, to address the issue focusing on Greek literature only. In 
other words, I propose what Greek authors meant or understood by the term 
‘Roman’ throughout a long period of time. 

It is well-known that, during the early days of Rome, ‘Roman citizenship’ 
betokened a greatly valued privilege, since the title was accorded to certain 
individuals and had substantial consequences with respect to law, property, 
social status, and governance. In other words, a wide range of privileges 
flowed from Roman citizenship. Any ‘Roman citizen’ was quite different 
an animal from either native peoples that lived in territories conquered 
by Rome, or citizens of Rome's client states, or Rome's allied cities. All of 
them were granted a second-class citizenship, even though some denizens 
of this sort might have been given a limited form of Roman citizenship, 
such as the so called ‘Latin right’, which was only one among many such 
‘rights’. Nevertheless, this highly valued and sparingly given status came to 
be possible to acquire either as a reward for outstanding services to Rome, 
or as a commodity bought at a very high price. The privilege could also be 
given to people who came from Latin states, or it was collectively granted 
to entire provinces, such as the citizenship given during the third century 
to all male inhabitants of the empire by the edict of Antoninus (or, Edict of 
Caracalla, who issued his Constitutio Antoniniana in 212 AD). 

The question of what it meant to declare oneself a ‘Roman’ enjoyed some 
currency in Christian literature on account of a specific and well-known 
scriptural instance: in the Acts, Paul declared himself a 'Roman',? even 


someone from the imperial capital, that is, Constantinople. Since Scythia Minor, a part ofthe 
ecclesiastical province of Thrace, was under the patriarchal jurisdiction of Constantinople, 
Cassian as a native of Scythia could by extension be described as 'Roman' (W. Cuper, Acta 
Sanctorum, 463A—464A)'". 

82 Op. cit. p. 161. 

83 Acts 16:37-38; 22:25-27; 22:29; 23:27. 
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though he was a Jew from Tarsus. Could this mean that he lied in order to 
save his life? This is in fact the obloquy Porphyry levelled against Paul, in 
a long passage preserved by Macarius of Magnesia.** To which the latter 
retorted that Paul was right in styling himself a Roman, once his activity 
was taking place within the Roman territory: anyone who dwells in a certain 
country, and acts within it, receives his name out of this country, not out of 
his native land.* 

By the same token, John Chrysostom was at pains to argue that ‘Paul did 
not lie’ when he styled himselfa ‘Roman’ (οὐκ ἐψεύσατο ὁ Παῦλος, μὴ γένοιτο, 
Ἰουδαῖον ἑαυτὸν εἰπών' Ῥωμαῖος γὰρ ἦν).5 ‘It was a privilege to be called a 
Roman at that time’, Chrysostom reasons, and ‘it was only at the time of 
Hadrian that everyone was called a Roman, which was not the case during 
old times’.*’ 

As early as during the second century, Aelius Aristides praised Rome for 
having made the name ‘Roman’ one which betokens a certain civilization, in 
the same sense that the Greeks had distinguished themselves from the bar- 
barians.* If Chrysostom is to be believed that Hadrian (117-138 aD) granted 
the designation (ifnot the citizenship itself) to all free subjects of the Roman 
Empire, it comes as no surprise that Aelius Aristides (117-181AD) praises 
Rome on the same grounds. Which is what allowed John Laurentius Lydus 
writing during the sixth century, to style Numenius a ‘Roman’, even though 
this philosopher was from Apamea in Syria.*? 

Likewise, Ammonius, the presbyter of Alexandria (possibly fifth or 
sixth century) grants that Paul did not lie during the scriptural instance 


84 Porphyry, Contra Christianos, Fr. 28, apud Macarius of Magnesia (bishop, fourth-fifth 
cent.), Apocriticus seu Μονογενής, Book 3, p. 126. 

55 Macarius of Magnesia, op. cit. pp. 134—135: Ἐχρῆν γὰρ ἐν ἡγεμονίας ἐξουσίᾳ Ῥωμαϊκῆς τῆς 
σωτηρίας διακονοῦνται τὸν λόγον αὐτὸν Ῥωμαῖον ὄντως εἶναι. ... οὕτω Παῦλος, καὶ εἴ τις Παύλῳ 
παραπλήσιος, ἐν σκήπτρῳ Kal χώρᾳ Ῥωμαίων ἀναπατῶν, Ῥωμαῖος ἀναμφιβόλως κἂν Ἰουδαῖος, 
ἐστίν. ... Ὅταν γοῦν Ἰουδαῖον ἑαυτὸν ὀνομάζγ νόμῳ σωματικῷ τιμᾷ τὸ ὁμόφυλον: ὅτε δὲ Ῥωμαῖον 
λόγῳ τῆς τάξεως βοᾷ τὴν εὐγένειαν. 

86 John Chrysostom, In Acta Apostolorum (homiliae 1-55), PG.60.333.39—41. 

87 John Chrysostom, op. cit. PG.60.333.46-49: Μεγάλην εἶχον ταύτην τότε προνομίαν οἱ 
ἀξιούμενοι οὕτω καλεῖσθαι: καὶ οὐ πάντες τούτου ἐτύγχανον: ἀπὸ γὰρ ᾿Αδριανοῦ φασι πάντας 
Ῥωμαίους ὀνομασθῆναι, τὸ δὲ παλαιὸν οὐχ οὕτως ἦν. So in op. cit. PG.60.339.3-6. 

88 Aelius Aristides (second cent.), Ῥώμης Ἐγκώμιον, p. 214: καὶ τὸ Ῥωμαῖον εἶναι ἐποιήσατε 
οὐ πόλεως, ἀλλὰ γένους ὄνομα κοινοῦ τινος, καὶ τούτου οὐχ ἑνὸς τῶν πάντων, ἀλλ’ ἀντιρρόπου πᾶσι 
τοῖς λοιποῖς. οὐ γὰρ εἰς Ἕλληνας καὶ βαρβάρους διαιρεῖτε νῦν τὰ γένη, οὐδὲ γελοίαν τὴν διαίρεσιν 
ἀπεφήνατε αὐτοῖς πολυανθρωποτέραν τὴν πόλιν παρεχόμενοι ἢ κατὰ πᾶν, ὡς εἰπεῖν, τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν 
φῦλον, ἀλλ’ εἰς Ῥωμαίους τε καὶ οὐ Ῥωμαίους ἀντιδιείλετε, ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἐξηγάγετε τὸ τῆς πόλεως 
ὄνομα. 

89 John Laurentius Lydus, De Mensibus, 4.80: Νουμήνιος δὲ ὁ Ῥωμαῖος τὸν Ἑρμῆν τὸν προχω- 
ρητικὸν λόγον εἶναι βούλεται. 
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since he was a subject of the Roman Empire? and had been born within this 
dominion.?! 

Maximus Confessor comes up with another inventive solution. Since 
to be styled ‘Roman’ was an important designation to take advantage of, 
whenever a census took place people cared to declare themselves Romans. 
This is what the parents of Paul had done: since they lived in Cilicia, they 
were registered as Romans and consequently the designation was passed 
on to their son.” 

The same point is made in the epistles ascribed to Photius: by saying that 
he was Roman, Paul did not lie. For his father had been recorded as a Roman, 
since either he 'had been granted this as an honour, or he had paid for this', 
which would have made him a Roman, too.? For indeed, so the same epistle 
urges, many individual persons, as well as people collectively, were styled 
'Romans' following legal edicts, even though they had not been really born 
in Rome.” The entire epistle is an ad hoc et ad hominem argument aiming 
at showing that Paul did not lie during the scriptural instance of the Acts. 
The core ofthe argument is that anyone who was born in the territory ofthe 
Roman Empire used to take pride in styling himself a 'Roman'. 

We have a similar testimony by another author called Sophronius (sixth— 
seventh century). Born in Damascus, he became Patriarch of Jerusalem 
(634—638). One of his works was a narration of seventy miracles performed 


*? Ammonius of Alexandria (presbyter, possibly fifth-sixth cent.) apud Catenae [Novum 
Testamentum], Catena in Acta, p. 364: ὡμολόγησεν εἶναι ἑαυτὸν Ῥωμαῖον, μὴ ἀποσειόμενος τὴν 
ἀρχὴν καὶ δεσποτείαν τὴν Ῥωμαϊκήν. 

1 Op. cit. p. 365: Πρὸ γὰρ τοῦ γεννηθῆναι τὸν Παῦλον, γεγενημένης τῆς Κιλικίας ὑπὸ Ῥωμαί- 
ους, ἀνάγκη καὶ αὐτὸν ὡς ὄντα ὑπὸ Ῥωμαίους Ῥωμαῖον εἶναι. 

92 Maximus Confessor, apud Catenae [Novum Testamentum], Catena in Acta, p. 365: Τί 
δήποτε ὁ ἀπόστολος Παῦλος Ῥωμαῖον ἑαυτὸν ἀποκαλεῖ; ... ὡς δή τι μέγα TO Ῥωμαῖοι καλεῖσθαι 
νομίζοντες, παρέχοντες δόσεις ἀπεγράφοντο Ῥωμαῖοι, καὶ ἔτρεχεν εἰς τὸ γένος τὸ ὄνομα: ἐπεὶ οὖν οἱ 
γονεῖς τοῦ ἀποστόλου ὄντες ἐν Ταρσῷ ἀπεγράφησαν εἰς τὸ καλεῖσθαι Ῥωμαῖοι, εἰκότως ὁ ἀπόστολος 
ὡς ἐξ αὐτῶν γεννηθεὶς λέγει ὅτι ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ γεγέννημαι. 

93 Photius, Epistulae et Amphilochia, 103: τῷ δὲ τόν αὐτοῦ πατέρα Ῥωμαϊκῇ φιλοτιμίᾳ ἢ καὶ 
χρήμασι Ῥωμαῖον ἐγγραφῆναι Ῥωμαῖος καὶ αὐτὸς ἐκαλεῖτο τε καὶ ἐτύγχανεν. 

Loc. cit. εἰ βούλει δὲ ὅτι καὶ κατ’ ἄνδρα καὶ κατὰ πόλεις τὴν Ῥωμαίων κλῆσιν, οὐ ταύτην 
λαχόντες πατρίδα, πολλοὶ ψηφίσμασιν ἐκληρώσαντο. 

95 Loc. cit. καὶ πόλεις ὁλόκληροι τὴν Ῥωμαίων κλῆσιν ἀλλογενεῖς οὖσαι εἰς ἑαυτὰς ἐφειλκύ- 
σαντο. καὶ ἵνα νῦν τὰ ἄλλα παρῶ, ἄκουσον Φιλιππησίους ὅπως ἐαυτῶν ἀποσεμνύνουσιν. ... ὁρᾶς 
ὅπως οἱ Φιλιππήσιοι Ῥωμαῖοι τε ἐχρημάτιζον καὶ Ῥωμαίους ἑαυτοὺς ἐξονομάζοντες τὸ μὲν ἔχοντες 
ἐκ πατρίδος, τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ ψηφισμάτων; τί οὖν ἐμποδών, μᾶλλον δὲ πῶς οὐ γεγένηται φανερὸν καὶ τὸν 
μακάριον Παῦλον Ἰουδαῖον ὄντα καὶ Ῥωμαῖον εἶναι; So in op. cit. 247: ὁρᾶς ὅπως οἱ Φιλιππήσιοι 
τῇ Ῥωμαίων ἑαυτοὺς ἀποσεμνύνουσι κλήσει; If some sections of the Epistulae et Amphilochia 
were indeed written by Cassian rather than Photius, these statements betoken how Cassian 
himself thought of the ‘Roman’ identity during the sixth century. 
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by the saints Cyrrhus and John, whose lives he relates in admiration. When 
he comes to speak about John, he has it that this John ‘was a Roman’, not 
on account of having been in a city that was under the rule of Rome, but 
because he had been born in Rome itself?* Which clearly suggests that 
shortly after Cassian’s death to style one ‘Roman’ meant having been born 
either in Rome itself, or in any city of the Roman Empire, which is why 
Sophronius feels it necessary to make the specific point. 

There is a telling evolution, which has important connotations and de- 
serves some discussion. 

In forensic language, a well-known principle stipulates that no citizen is 
brooked not to be aware of the laws of his own city or country. How authors 
mention this principle is quite informative. When Gregory of Nazianzus 
mentions this, he has it that ‘no one is allowed to ignore the law of the 
Romans’. A century later, another theologian, namely Eutherius of Tyana 
(the partisan of Nestorius that was deposed and exiled in 431), put the 
principle in the same terms: ‘it is dangerous for anyone to ignore the laws of 
the Romans’.** Later, however, the principle is couched in a slightly different 
manner, though the same phraseology is used: ‘No Roman is allowed not to 
be aware of the laws’ (οὐ γὰρ δεῖ Ῥωμαῖον ἄνδρα νόμον dryvosty).9? 

All three authors said the same thing,” yet the difference is quite telling. 
Gregory and Eutherius mention this fundamental Roman law. They refer to 
any subject of the empire, suggesting at the same time that not all subjects 


96 Sophronius, Narratio Miraculorum Sanctorum Cyri et Johannis, Miracle 69: Ῥωμαῖος 
οὗτος ἐτύγχανεν, οὐ πόλεως ὑποφόρου Ῥωμαίοις ὁρμώμενος, ἀλλὰ Ῥώμην αὐτὴν τὴν πρώτην αὐτῶν 
βασιλεύσασαν πατρίδα και πόλιν κτησάμενος. 

97 Gregory of Nazianzus, In Laudem Athanasii (orat. 21), PG.35.1109.24—26: Πῶς γὰρ οὐκ 
ἄτοπον, Ῥωμαίων μὲν νόμον μηδενὶ ἀγνοεῖν ἐξεῖναι; 

98 Eutherius (fifth cent.), Confutationes Quarundam Propisitionum, Confutation 3: καὶ 
νόμους μὲν Ῥωμαίων ἀγνοεῖν ἀκίνδυνον οὐδενί. 

9?9 See the collection of imperial legal documents Ecloga Basilicorum, Book 9, title 4, sec- 
tion 2. Cf. the selfsame phrase in the twelfth century theologian Nicolaus Methonaeus, Ora- 
tiones, Oration 4, p. 275. Likewise, John Apocaucus (monk, jurist, metropolitan, Naupactus, 
twelfth-thirteenth cent.), Notitiae et Epistulae, 4: καθότι μηδὲ ἐξεῖναι φησὶν ἡ διάταξις ἄνδρα 
Ῥωμαῖον ἀγνοεῖν νόμον. By the same token, Demetrius Chomatenus (Archbishop of Achris, 
twelfth-thirteenth cent.), Πονήματα Διάφορα, Ponema 64, lines 1-12: μήτε τοὺς νόμους ἀγνοεῖν 
ὡς ἀπότιμον (Ῥωμαῖοι γάρ ἐσμεν). 

100 This is a Roman precept that has survived in different versions of proverbial common- 
place, such as the following. Tgnorantia legis neminem excusat' (Ignorance ofthe law excuses 
no one). ‘Ignorantia praesumitur ubi scientia non probatur’ (Ignorance is presumed where 
knowledge is not proved). ‘Ignorantia excusator, non juris sed facti’ (Ignorance of fact may 
excuse, but not ignorance of law). ‘Ignorantia juris quod quisque tenetur scire, neminem 
exxusat’ (Ignorance of law, which everyone is bound to know, excuses no one). 
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of the empire are Roman. Five hundred years later (probably more), things 
had changed: No Roman is allowed to be ignorant of the law: which quite 
evidently means that no one who is 8 citizen of the Roman Empire is allowed 
... etc. In the case of Gregory of Nazianzus, on the one hand, there are the 
Romans and their laws (which no one can afford to ignore), while, on the 
other, there are all subjects (whether Roman citizens or not), who cannot 
afford not to be aware of the laws of the Romans. Five centuries later, all of 
them are referred to as Roman. 

Initially, to be a ‘Roman’ betokened certain legal and social presupposi- 
tions, as well as consequences. Gradually, however, the designation came to 
apply to increasingly large numbers of individuals, indeed of populations, 
within the empire, which resulted in the late Byzantine Empire regard- 
ing all of its subjects as ‘Romans’. This gradual evolution survives to the 
present day: The Greek-Orthodox who currently live in Constantinople and 
are the flock of the Oecumenical Patriarchate, style themselves Ῥωμαῖοι, 
not ‘Greek’, only because they regard themselves as citizens born and liv- 
ing within the territory ofthe (now nonexistent) Roman Empire. The Turks 
call them ‘Rum’, that is, ‘Roman’. By the same token, those who currently 
live in Jerusalem and are the flock of the Greek-Orthodox Patriarchate, style 
themselves Ῥωμαῖοι, too. Greeks though they are, they feel that their main 
affiliation is with the Roman Empire, not with the narrow modern national- 
political entity called 'Greece'. Therefore, the tradition ofone styling oneself 
Ῥωμαῖος on account of having been born within the territory of the Roman 
Empire survives in its own way even to the present day. 

Coming to Cassian, it should be observed that until the ninth century, 
and later still, none of the authors that mentioned him by name styled 
him ‘Roman’. These authors are John Climacus (τῷ μεγάλῳ Κασσιανῷ), the 
author(s) of the Doctrina Patrum (Κασσιανοῦ λόγοι γ΄), the acts of the Local 
Synod of Constantinople in 536 (Κασσιανὸς πρεσβύτερος καὶ μοναχός, once, 
Κασσιανὸς πρεσβύτερος, six instances), the Constitution of the monastery 
of Prodromus the Dreadful (ὁ θεῖος Κασσιανός, once, τὸν μέγαν Κασιανόν, 
once), Cyril of Scythopolis (τοῦ μακαρίου Κασιανοῦ, once, ἀββᾶς Κασσια- 
γός, thrice), Theodore Studites (τῷ ἁγίῳ Κασιανῷ), the Synaxarium Ecclesiae 
Constantinopoleos (ὁσίου Κασσιανοῦ), John IV (or, V) of Antioch, surnamed 
Oxites (the book of ὁσίου Κασιανοῦ), the author(s) Apophthegmata Patrum 
(ἀββᾶς Κασιανός, nine instances, some of them duplicated in different ver- 
sions of the collection ).'^! 


101 Different authors (or scribes) write the name Cassian with either one or two sigmas. 
Codex 573 has it with two sigmas. 
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We should, therefore, wonder why the text of the present Codex, along 
with the similar one which Photius studied, do so. Both codices seem to 
be ninth century ones. It seems to me that another Cassian, who was 
a Scythian, came to the knowledge of those who adhered to Cassian’s 
writings and reproduced them (mainly Sabaite monks and scribes). That the 
writings of Cassian were tampered with, so that Latin ‘originals’ attributed 
to John Cassian’ could be produced, is also information that might have 
been available to these monks and scribes. Following a comparative study 
with Codex St. Sabas 76 (now in Jerusalem), it can be definitely determined 
that the present Codex 573 was produced at the Laura of Sabas and it 
was felt that the designation ‘Roman’ should be added to Cassian’s original 
companion, which was to be copied. 

There was, therefore, on the one hand Cassian of Scythopolis, the Sabaite 
monk, and on the other, a certain John Cassian’ the Scythian. The latter is 
entirely unknown to any Greek source. Consequently, although certainly 
it is plain wrong to say that ‘St John Cassian’, is “often styled ‘Cassian the 
Roman’ in Greek sources”, there are indeed instances during the late- 
Byzantine period, where Greek manuscripts style Cassian ‘Roman’. Even so, 
Nicon of Montenegro styles him ‘Roman’ only in two out of eight instances 
where he mentions Cassian by name. Nevertheless, there should have been 
a certain reason why the designation ‘Roman’ was added after all. 

With respect to this question, there can only be a tentative proposition, 
since there is room for speculation, still I believe that there is some good 
reason in my own suggestion. My argument relates to the fact that this 
Meteora-Codex was written at the Laura of Sabas by Sabaite monks, a fact 
about which there can be no doubt, as comparison of manuscripts evince. 
It seems to me that, at a later stage, the Sabaite monks felt that the two 
‘Cassians’ should be somehow distinguished from one another. Since the 
name of another Cassian, a native of Scythia, had begun to circulate, a 
distinction had to be made: the work reproduced in their own scriptorium 
was the work of their own Cassian, the Sabaite, the late hegoumen of their 
own monastery, who was a Roman, not a Scythian. 

The distinction between Romans and Scythians was a very old one any- 
way. If the ancient differentiation was between ‘Greeks’ and ‘barbarians’, in 
the Roman period it was fashionable to distinguish between ‘Romans’ and 
‘Scythians’. Romans used to take pride in not being Scythians, in the same 
sense that the Greeks flattered themselves with not being barbarians. The 


1? The Philokalia: The Complete Text, see supra. 
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historian and sophist Eunapius of Sardis tells us that the Scythians them- 
selves disdained the name of the Hunns, as much as the Romans despised 
the name of the Scythians (περιειστήκει δὲ ἐς ἴσον λόγον καὶ Σκύθας Οὔννων μὴ 
φέρειν ὄνομα και Ρωμαίους LxvOdv).!°? Where Classical authors had it ‘either a 
Greek or a barbarian’, the Late Antiquity distinction was ‘either a Roman ora 
Scythian’. During the fourth century, the sentiment of the distinction made 
between Romans and Scythians by such different authors as Themistius!™ 
and Eusebius! was not different in essence from the ancient cultural seg- 
regation between Greeks and barbarians. 

Besides, indigenous Scythopolitans could hardly be fond of Scythians. 
The old name of the town was Beth-Shean and authors who wrote in Greek, 
such as Josephus, render it Βηθησὰν or Beĝodvy.!® According to the just 
quoted testimony by George Syncellus, the town had been stormed by the 
Scythians, which is why Beth-Shean became Scythopolis. This means that 


105 Eunapius of Sardis (fourth-fifth cent.), Fragmenta Historica, v.1, p. 240, apud Constanti- 
nus VII Porhyrogenitus, De Legationibus, p. 597. 

104 Themistius, Ἐπὶ τῆς Εἰρήνης Οὐάλεντι, p. 131c: εἶναι γάρ τι καὶ ἐν ἑκάστῳ βάρβαρον φῦλον, 
λίαν αὔθαδες καὶ δυσπειθές, τὸν θυμὸν λέγω καὶ τὰς ἀπλήστους ἐπιθυμίας, ἀντικαθήμενα γένη 
τῷ λογισμῷ, καθάπερ Ῥωμαίοις Σκύθαι καὶ Γερμανοί. op. cit. pp. 132-133: ἐγὼ παρατάξεις μὲν 
οὐ τεθέαμαι Σκυθικάς, ἐκκλησίαν δὲ φόβου καὶ συνέδριον καταπλήξεως καὶ στρατηγὸν Ῥωμαίων 
ἐπιτάττοντα Σκυθῶν βασιλεῦσι, καὶ ἀλαλαγμοῦ μὲν οὐκ ἀκήκοα βαρβαρικοῦ. op. cit. p. 1356: ὡς 
οὐδὲν μᾶλλον τοῦ ἔργου Σκύθαις ἢ Ῥωμαίοις προσήκοντος. Δεκαετηρικός, ἢ Περὶ τῶν Πρεπόντων 
Λόγων τῷ Βασιλεῖ, p. 146.a-b: καὶ τίμιοι δι’ αὐτὸν καὶ αἰδοῖοι οὐ Ῥωμαίοις μόνον καὶ Ἕλλησιν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ βαρβάροις. ὁ γοῦν Σκύθης ἢ Γέτης ἐκεῖνος δυνάστης, ὃν σὺ παρακινήσαντα κατεπλήξω καὶ 
καταπτήξαντα ἀνεκαλέσω. Πενταετηρικός, p. 115c: εἰ χαλεποὶ γενόμενοι τοῖς βαρβάροις μὴ λίαν 
ἦσαν χρηστοὶ πρὸς τοὺς ὑπηκόους. οὐδὲν γὰρ τῷ πάσχοντι κακῶς τὸ Σκύθην ἢ Ῥωμαῖον εἶναι τὸν 
ἀδικοῦντα. On Scythians in Themistius, see also his oration published for the first time by 
Eugenio Amato and Ilaria Ramelli, “L’inedito Πρὸς βασιλέα di Temistio, con due postille e 
due tavole,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 99 (2006), pp. 1-67. 

105 Eusebius, ΗΕ, 8.14.3: καὶ ἐκτείνετο μυρία τοῦ δήμου Ῥωμαίων πλήθη, ἐπὶ μέσης τῆς πόλεως, 
οὐ Σκυθῶν οὐδὲ βαρβάρων ἀλλ’ αὐτῶν τῶν οἰκείων δόρασι καὶ πανοπλίαις. Cf. the same text in 
Eusebius, Vita Constantini, 1.35.1-2: καὶ ἐκτείνετο μυρία πλήθη τοῦ δήμου Ῥωμαίων ἐπ’ αὐτοῦ 
μέσου τοῦ ἄστεος οὐ Σκυθῶν οὐδὲ βαρβάρων ἀλλ’ αὐτῶν τῶν οἰκείων δόρασι καὶ πανοπλίαις. ορ. cit. 
4.5.1—2: Τί δέ µε χρὴ λόγου πάρεργον ποιεῖσθαι, ὡς τὰ βάρβαρα φῦλα τῇ Ῥωμαίων καθυπέταττεν 
ἀρχῇ, ὡς τὰ Σκυθῶν καὶ Σαυροματῶν γένη μήπω πρότερον δουλεύειν μεμαθηκότα πρῶτος αὐτὸς 
ὑπὸ ζυγὸν ἤγαγε, δεσπότας ἡγεῖσθαι Ῥωμαίους καὶ μὴ θέλοντας ἐπαναγκάσας. Σκύθαις μὲν γὰρ 
καὶ δασμοὺς οἱ πρόσθεν ἐτέλουν ἄρχοντες, Ῥωμαῖοί τε βαρβάροις ἐδούλευον εἰσφοραῖς ἐτησίαις. 

106 Cf Pseudo-Athanasius, Questiones ad Antiochum Ducem, PG.28.665.4—6, who identifies 
Scythopolis with the scriptural Βασὰν of Deuteronomy 33:22. Pseudo-Chrysostom has it 
Βιθσὰν (Synopsis Scripturae Sacrae, PG.56.345.12-13). Chronicler George Syncellus (eighth— 
ninth cent.) calls the city Βασάν, too; Ecloga Chronographica, p. 255: Σκύθαι τὴν Παλαιστίνην 
κατέδραμον καὶ τὴν Βασὰν κατέσχον τὴν ἐξ αὐτῶν κληθεῖσαν Σκυθόπολιν. So on pp. 161; 225; 359. 
Likewise, George Cedrenus, Compendium Historiarum, v.1, p.138.John Zonaras (grammarian, 
historian, eleventh-twelfth cent.) renders Beth-Shean as Μεθσάμ. Epitome Historiarum (lib. 1— 
12), V. 1, p. 100. 
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a native (who was at the same time Syrian, as well as Palestinian) could be 
styled Scythopolitan only by convention, but historical memory made the 
contrast between a Scythopolitan and a Scythian an all too stark one. It came 
about, therefore, that in the centuries that followed Cassian’s departure 
from this life, his work was appropriated and tampered with, so as to be 
attributed to a Scythian. A differentiation was therefore called for. 

It is then probable that Cassian’s spiritual descendants, writing in the 
scriptorium of the same monastery where Cassian was once an abbot, 
accorded the epithet ‘Roman’ to their Cassian, in order to underscore his 
excellence over an obscure Scythian namesake, whose name circulated in 
western circles. This designation was loaded with all the cultural coloura- 
tion that was well established in the Roman world, concerning the distinc- 
tion between Romans and Scythians. 

Asa final piece of evidence, let me say a few things about the constitution 
of another monastery. 

The constitution of the monastery of Theotokos Petritziotissa (named 
after the nearby fortification of Petrizos, south of Philippoupolis, present- 
day Plovdiv, Bulgaria) was written in December 1083, by the ‘reverent Gre- 
gory Pakourianos' and is extant in a thirteenth-century manuscript.” The 
foundation, which still survives, is located in Bulgaria, near present-day 
Backovo. The text is valuable for our topic, since the epithet 'Roman' in 
this text clearly means 'Greek'. The author advises that this constitution 
was written ‘in Greek, Iberian and Armenian in December 1083' (τὸ δὲ παρὸν 
τυπικὸν ἐγράφη ῥωμαϊκόν, ἰβηρικόν τε καὶ ἀρμενικόν). Further, he justifies use 
of three languages by writing that ‘this was written in Greek, Georgian and 
Armenian, because the monks of this monastery are Georgian and have no 
knowledge of the Greek language, therefore they have to carry out the stip- 
ulations of this constitution by means of a Georgian and Armenian render- 
ing of it’. Nevertheless, ‘we stipulate that the whole of this Greek [Roman] 
rendering is of equal validity [with the Georgian and Armenian ones]’.!°° 
The same author decrees, among others, that ‘no Greek [Roman] should be 
appointed as priest or monk by the community, apart from one educated 


107 There are translations of this document in French, Russian, and modern Georgian. 
For an English translation by Robert Jordan and an informative introduction, see Byzantine 
Monastic Foundation Documents, pp. 507—563. 

108 Typicon Monasterii Theotoci Petritziotissae, 33, lines 1845-1859: Ἐγράφη δὲ ῥωμαϊκόν, 
ἱβηρικὸν καὶ ἀρμενικὸν διὰ τὸ τοὺς μοναχοὺς τῆς τοιαύτης μονῆς Ἰβήρας τε τυγχάνειν καὶ μὴ 
ἐπίστασθαι ῥωμαϊκὰ γράμματα, ἀλλ’ ὀφείλει μετέρχεσθαι τὸ τοιοῦτον τυπικὸν διά τε τῶν ἰβηρικῶν 
καὶ ἀρμενικῶν γραμμάτων. Τὸ κῦρος δὲ τυποῦμεν ἔχειν τὴν ἐνταῦθα ῥωμαϊκὴν ἅπασαν γραφήν. 
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notarios, who should be assigned with the duty of carrying out the (Greek) 
correspondence with the political authorities (μὴ κατατάξαι Ῥωμαῖον pova- 
χὸν ἢ πρεσβύτερογ)’. If there is no need for such correspondence, this Greek- 
speaking person should be assigned with simple everyday duties in the 
monastery. Gregory is indeed quite blunt in justifying this stipulation of his: 
'Romans' constitute a danger, since they could usurp the leadership of the 
monastery. Actually they might take hold of the entire institution, ‘which is 
what we have seen happen many times in the past’. For ‘these people are vio- 
lent, greedy, and prone to dialectical talking’, ‘in contrast to our race, which 
is unsophisticated in mind and lenient’ (ἐν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ φυλῇ ἐξ ἁπλότητος καὶ 
γνώμης ἐπιεικοῦς).5 

Throughout this document, the epithet ‘Roman’ suggests Greek-speaking 
people, or objects of the Byzantine state. The author refers to a ‘Roman 
gospel’ (εὐαγγέλιον ῥωμαϊκόν), 79 identifying ‘Roman’ with ‘Greek’, too. This 
he also does at another point referring to gospels ‘which are written in the 
Greek language and writing’ (κατὰ τὴν ἑλλάδα φωνήν τε και γραφήν).Ι11 This 
is the sole instance of the author using the word ‘Greek’ (ἑλλάδα), instead 
of the normal and recurrent ‘Roman’ (ῥωμαϊκός) for ‘Greek’. In like manner, 
there is reference to the ‘Roman territory’ (Ῥωμαϊκῆς ἐπικρατείας), 12 and to 
the ‘race of the Romans’ (τῷ Ῥωμαίων γένει). 15 

Likewise, the Greek-speaking monks of the Laura of Sabas thought highly 
of themselves compared with the ‘Syrians’. Hence, the Typicon of the Great 
Laura forbids any Syrian becoming abbot, since during in past instances 
of abbots being consacrated there had been riots (διχονίας καὶ στάσεις) as 
to which language should be used during the ceremony (τῶν δύο γλωσσῶν 
μεταξύ, Ῥωμαίων τέ φημι καὶ Σύρων). Once again, ‘Roman’ language means 
Greek language.” 


109 Op. cit. Table of Contents, 24: Περὶ τοῦ μὴ κατατάξαι Ῥωμαῖον μοναχὸν ἢ πρεσβύτερον 
ἐν τῇ τοιαύτῃ μονῇ δι ἥντινα αἰτίαν. Then in chapter 24, lines 1418f, the author expounds his 
stipulation. 

110 Op. cit. 33, line 1699. 

111 Op. cit. 2, line 399. 

113 Op. cit. 1, line 200. 

113 Op. cit. 1, line 200. The DumbartonOaks-translator Robert Jordan renders Greek invari- 
ably for Roman. Correct though it is, this may give rise to misunderstanding at points. 
More specifically, this is correct with reference to ‘Roman language’ or ‘Roman gospel’; but 
when it comes to ‘Roman’ population of the empire, it means the people of the Empire, in 
the same surviving sense mentioned earlier, namely, that of the Greeks in Constantinople 
and Jerusalem regarding themselves as Romans. Any racial ‘Greek’ connotation should be 
excluded. 

114 Typicon sive Regula Lavrae Sancti Sabbae Hierosolymitani, lines 52-58. 
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To use such designations and identification five centuries earlier (say, 
during the reign of Justinian) would be simply unthinkable, as well as 
absurd. Justinian himself used to make reference to the language of ‘our 
ancestors’, meaning of course the Latin language, thus also flattering himself 
as being of Roman ancestry, although everyone knew that he was not." 

The designation Roman, therefore, has different imports, depending on 
the context of different periods of the empire. Had Cassian been styled 
Roman in the Apophthegmata Patrum, this would have called for serious 
consideration. For indeed in this collection ‘Roman’ means one who has 
to do with Rome specifically. To cite an instance, the narration about a 
certain ‘Roman abba’ clearly means one who came from Rome.!!5 Likewise, 
a distinction is made between ‘Roman’ and ‘Greek’ ‘education’, where the 
meaning of ‘Roman’ is clear-cut. These Apophthegmata were not actually 
written as a systematic work; rather, they took shape gradually over some 
centuries. Many scholars do not dispute its ultimate Coptic origin, although 
the precise extent of it can hardly be determined with certainty. We know 
also that anecdotes and attributions make up a mixture of authentic stories 
and ascriptions to wrong persons, whereas fanciful inventions attached to 
otherwise real historic persons are also part of the narrative. Be that as it 


115 Although Justinian had nothing to do with any Roman ancestry, he flattered himself 
with calling Latin ‘the language of our fathers’. Novellae, p. 52: καὶ οὐ τῇ πατρίῳ φωνῇ τὸν νόμον 
συνεγράψαμεν, ἀλλὰ ταύτῃ δὴ τῇ κοινῇ τε καὶ ἑλλάδι. p. 99: Τὸ τῶν λαμπροτάτων τῆς ἀγρυπνίας 
ἀρχόντων ὄνομα, σεμνόν τε καὶ τοῖς πάλαι Ῥωμαίοις γνωριμώτατον ὄν, οὐκ ἴσμεν ὅπως εἰς ἀλλοίαν 
μετέστη προσηγορίαν καὶ τάξιν. ἡ μὲν γὰρ πάτριος ἡμῶν φωνὴ praefectos vigilum αὐτοὺς ἐκάλεσε. 
Ρ. 109: τοιγαροῦν καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τῇ πατρίῳ φωνῇ δεφένσωρας αὐτοὺς καλοῦμεν. p. 227: καλείσθω 
τε ὁ ταύτης ἡγούμενος τῇ πατρίῳ φωνῇ, proconsul Iustinianus Cappadociae. p. 349: καίτοιγε 
ἡ πάτριος φωνὴ τὴν ἐν ὅπλοις ἰσχὺν ἀρετὴν ὀνομάζει μόνην. p. 702: καὶ bona gratia τὴν οὕτω 
προϊοῦσαν λύσιν τῶν γάμων τῇ πατρίῳ καλοῦντας φωνῇ. 

116 AP (collectio alphabetica), p. 385: Περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου. a’. “HAVE ποτε μοναχός τις 
Ῥωμαῖος, καὶ ᾧχησεν ἐν Σκήτει ἐγγύτερον τῆς ἐκκλησίας. Further, p. 388, the Roman monk 
attests to himself coming from Rome: Ἐμὲ τὸν ταπεινὸν ὃν βλέπεις, ἐκ τῆς μεγάλης πόλεως 
Ῥώμης εἰμί, καὶ μέγας γέγονα εἰς τὸ παλάτιον τοῦ βασιλέως. ... Κατέλιπον οὖν, φησιν, τὴν Ῥώμην 
καὶ ἦλθον εἰς τὴν ἔρημον ταύτην. See the same narration in AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 10— 
16), 10.110. 

117 AP (collectio alphabetica), p. 89 & AP (collectio systematica) (cap. 10-16), 15.7: παίδευσιν 
ῥωμαϊκὴν καὶ ἑλληνικὴν ἐπιστάμενος. ... τὴν μὲν ῥωμαϊκὴν καὶ ἑλληνικὴν παίδευσιν ἐπίσταμαι. 
Likewise, according to an appendix to a biography of Pachomius, a ‘Roman’ was simply one 
who came from Rome. Vitae Pachomii, Paralipomena (seu Ascetica) de Sanctis Pachomio et 
Theodoro, section 27, lines 1-6: [Title] Περὶ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου καὶ τοῦ χαρίσματος τῶν γλωσσῶν. 
[text] ... πρὸς Ῥωμαῖόν τινα, ἀπὸ μεγάλου τυγχάνοντος ἀξιώματος, εἰδότα δὲ τὴν ἑλληνικὴν 
γλῶσσαν καλῶς. ... οὐδὲ ὁ μέγας ᾖδει τὰ παρὰ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου λεγόμενα. Further, and throughout 
this text, ‘Roman’ means simply one whose city of origin was Rome and his mother-tongue 
was Latin. 
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may, during the span of time more stories were added to each other, thus 
accruing to such collections, which were arranged in either alphabetical 
or subject-matter order. In these stories, the notion of Roman is plain, 
and means one who comes from Rome. On the other hand, references to 
Cassian are numerous, as well as telling: nowhere is Cassian styled ‘Roman’, 
and certainly nowhere is he named John Cassian’ at all. He is simply abba 
Cassian throughout. Whereas in this collection the designation ‘Roman’ is 
associated with the Latin language (and sometimes with the difficulty of a 
Roman to communicate with monks who spoke either Greek or Egyptian, 
as noted a moment ago), nowhere is there the slightest indication that 
Cassian had any problem of this kind in communication. Cassian is stated 
to have ‘said’ (εἶπεν) or ‘narrated’ (διηγήσατο),'’5 quite simply because he 
was a Greek-speaking Sabaite monk in Palestine. During the long period 
that the Apophthegmata were composed, ‘Roman’ meant simply one who 
came from Rome, and consequently a Latin-speaking person. Which is why 
Cassian is never styled ‘Roman’ during the first nine centuries of the present 
era, that is, during more than three centuries after his death. The epithet 
was applied to him during the ninth century at two instances, in order to 
bespeak exactly the opposite of what this meant in the Apophthegmata. 
Cassian (never called ‘John’ by any Greek source) was the Greek-speaking 
native of the late Byzantine Empire, not a Scythian. 

Conclusion: to style oneself ‘Roman’ is not sufficient to tell what the 
designation on its own right means or suggests. It depends on the period of 
the empire and the specific purpose of someone who either applies this to 
oneself, or accords it to someone else. Initially, this was an all too exclusive 
designation, with serious legal and social implications. By the times of late 
Byzantine Empire, all these implications had virtually vanished: any subject 
of the empire was styled ‘Roman’. Whenever the epithet is specifically 
appended to a proper name, each case has to be perused ad hoc and, it has 
to be conceded, a context does not always allow for a conclusive resolution. 

True, during that late period, as well as earlier ones, ‘Roman’ might sug- 
gest a Latin-speaking person. If, however, one wished to build on sucha case 


118 AP (collectio alphabetica), p. 244: Περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Κασιανοῦ. α΄. Διηγήσατο ὁ ἀββᾶς Κασιανός. 
op. cit. (collectio systematica) (cap. 1-9), 1.15: Διηγήσατο ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς περίτινος ἀββᾶ Ἰωάννου 
κοινοβιάρχου ὅτι μέγας ἦν τῷ βίῳ. op. cit. 4.26: Διηγήσατο ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς περίτινος ἀββᾶ Ἰωάννου 
γενομένου ἡγουμένου μοναχῶν. op. cit. 5.4: Εἶπεν ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς ὅτι: Ἔλεγεν ἡμῖν ἀββᾶ Μωῦσῆς: 
Καλόν ἐστι μὴ ἀποκρύπτειν τοὺς λογισμούς. op. cit. 6.14: Εἶπεν ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς ὅτι συγκλητικός τις 
ἀποταξάμενος. op. cit. 8.12: Εἶπεν ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς ὅτι παρέβαλεν ἀδελφὸς τῷ ἀββᾶ Σαραπίωνι. op. 
cit. (collectio systematica) (cap. 10-16), 11.48: Διηγήσατο ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς περί τινος γέροντος. op. 
cit. 13.2: Εἶπεν ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς ὅτι: Παρεβάλομεν ἀπὸ Παλαιστίνης εἰς Αἴγυπτον ἑνὶ τῶν πατέρων. 
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with respect to Cassian, one should also have to explain the following. Why 
is it that in ‘John Cassian’s’ Latin texts there is an enormous abundance of 
terms and expressions, which are simply a verbatim translation of highly 
characteristic Greek technical expressions, heavily loaded in a Greek mind- 
set only? I mean expressions, which are pregnant with meaning and by that 
time they had a long history throughout the writings of the most eminent 
of Greek theologians, whereas they meant nothing special in the context 
of Latin literature, or lore. Furthermore, why is it that in the Latin text an 
abundance of Greek terms written in Greek transpires? 

Besides, since the present Codex was scribed at the Laura of Sabas, 
anyone who would claim that this is a Greek translation from an allegedly 
Latin original, would also have to claim that the monks of Sabas cared to 
discover a lesser and hardly known Latin author, who had written On the 
Rules and Regulations of the Coenobia in the East and Egypt. Also, that these 
monks were quick to transcribe this book in order to learn the Rules and 
Regulations according to which they themselves spent all their lives in their 
own monastery. In other words, one has to urge that these monks were eager 
to read a minor Latin author, in order to learn how they should conduct 
their monastic lives, and, to this purpose, they sought Greek translations of 
his Latin texts. 

The reality was quite different, however. At the time when this Codex was 
transcribed, the term Roman had come to mean a Greek-speaking citizen of 
the Byzantine state. 

Therefore, the designation Roman can in no way be considered in gen- 
eral. Rather, each era attributes to it a specific (and pretty different) colour, 
with the context always being of critical importance. The epithet ascribed 
to Cassian is a ninth-century one and during that period it had a clearly 
Greek connotation, not of course in any ethnic sense, but as a designation 
of the late Byzantine character of both the state and the prevailing lan- 
guage among its people. By that time, the Greek spirit and lore had ceased 
to be the dreadful daemon; rather, it was increasingly availed of, openly and 
confidently. Justinian’s witch-hunt ofa horrendous ‘extreme Hellenization’, 
which is what was actually condemned by the synod of 553, was long past. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


HELLENISM IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 


Cassian and Greek Philosophy 


It has been a common pursuit favoured by scholarship, as well as by puta- 
tive orthodoxy, to discover Platonic and Neoplatonic influence on Christian 
authors. ‘Platonism’ has been an obloquy levelled against many of those 
branded as heretics, even though the arbiters of orthodoxy hardly ever 
cared to study what Plato actually sustained. There is certainly no doubt 
that Platonic ontology, as well as anthropology, suited the main purposes 
of theologians. Which is why Platonic terms, propositions, and ontological 
pattern, have made their way into Christian dogma.’ What is more, Pla- 
tonism is still alive in how both the world and human being are conceived 
by the ordinary man in the street. The main premise identifying man with 
one’s soul prevails not only in common understanding, but also in litur- 
gical ritual: praying for a deceased takes it for granted that all those who 
have passed away still exist as individual persons awaiting for the time of 
universal judgement to come. Some theologians deemed that it could be 
appropriate to use Aristotle as a counter-expedient. Since the Peripatetics 
stressed the unity of the human being as a body / soul entity, it follows that 
death destroys all ofthis unity through the extinction ofthe body. However, 
at this point theologians part ways with Aristotle, and persist in sustain- 
ing that although a dead man is no longer a ‘man’, he is a certain individ- 
ual ‘something’, which somehow lives in a ‘middle-state’, awaiting for the 
final judgement to come. However, no one has ever been able to escape the 
Christian self-entrapment in this impasse, which presumes that Aristotle 
could be used selectively to one's liking. It was only Antiochene Nestorians 
who sought to avail themselves of Aristotle in a conscious, laborious, and 


! Mark Edwards proposed seven kinds of 'relations, other than borrowing and depen- 
dence', which obtained 'between Christian literature and the philosophical schools of late 
antiquity’. 1. Formal. 2. Obsequious. 3. Metaphrastic. 4. Supplementary. 5. Strategic. 6. Cat- 
alytic. 7. Dialectical. Mark Edwards, “Origen’s Platonism: Questions and Caveats”, Zeitschrift 
für antikes Christendum, 12 (2008), pp. 20-38. It is perhaps not a coincidence that four out of 
these seven terms are Greek. 
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learned manner. They did so in order to eschew extreme idealisation of the 
event of the Incarnation of Christ. This notwithstanding, the discussion has 
always been about the extent to which either Platonism, or Aristotelism, or 
Stoicism, held some sway on Christian reflection. 

My suggestion, which I canvass in chapter seven, is that influence was 
bidirectional. It is a putative dogma that Christian intellectuals encountered 
only the contempt of Greek philosophers. However, by the end of fifth 
century, intellectuals such as Celsus, Porphyry, or Emperor Julian, were long 
dead. Besides, there had been personalities such as Didymus the Blind, who 
had spent time and labour in order to study Aristotle, probably because 
he felt that perhaps something had gone wrong with the overwhelmingly 
Platonic atmosphere of his birth-city Alexandria. So did John Philoponus 
living in the same city a little more than a hundred years after Didymus' 
death. Christianity was therefore no longer the religion of ‘barbarians’, 
nor was it simply the imperial religion. Bizarre though this might have 
appeared to a Greek, it turns out that some conversation was possible once 
intellectuals such as Proclus took some interest in seeing (and perhaps 
comparing) the ontological scheme of Neoplatonism vis-à-vis the Christian 
one. Later still, the Greek Neoplatonist masters, who had decamped to 
Persia after 529, were frustrated by the state of affairs they found during their 
one-year sojourn there. It was therefore rather natural for them to head for 
aregion where Aristotelian studies were already an established intellectual 
and academic tradition, namely, for the region of Antioch. 

The texts of Cassian provide us with sound tokens of a dialogue between 
the Neoplatonist masters and Antiochene Christian intellectuals. For 
although we are accustomed to styling these persons ‘Neoplatonist’, they 
were also learned Aristotelian commentators. Aristotle (along with Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias) was their patrimony not less than Plato and Plotinus 
were. Conversing with Antiochene Aristotelist Christians perhaps could not 
convert Simplicius to Christianity (although my analyses strongly suggest 
that he eventually was converted). Still what we now see, is that there are 
sound tokens of evidence that at least both Simplicius and Damascius lis- 
tened to, conversed with, and probably read, Christian intellectuals of the 
region. The sixth-century historian Agathias did not care to tell us where 
the seven philosophers eventually went after they decided to abandon Per- 
sia? Where exactly the masters ofthe Athenian Academy settled after their 


2 Agathias, Historiae, p. 80: Δαμάσκιος ὁ Σύρος καὶ Σιμπλίκιος ὁ Κίλιξ Εὐλάμιός τε ὁ Φρὺξ καὶ 
Πρισκιανὸς ὁ Λυδὸς Ἑρμείας τε καὶ Διογένης οἱ ἐκ Φοινίκης καὶ Ἰσίδωρος ὁ Γαζαῖος. 
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departure from the Persian King Chosroes’ court, cannot be asserted with 
confidence. Harran has been suggested as a possible place, but the analysis 
is extremely tentative and the reader can eventually find no solid ground 
sustaining the surmise with some good reason? But Agathias does tell 
us that they were happy to go back to the Roman territory (οἴκαδε), and 
that they remained happy until the end of their lives (ὅθεν αὐτοῖς 6 ἐφεξῆς 
βίος ἐς τὸ θυμῆρές τε καὶ ἥδιστον ἀπετελεύτησεν).' They did not espouse 
Christian doctrines, yet it is now clear that in the intellectual mindset of 
Antioch they came across a refined Greek language and, like all Greeks since 
antiquity, they selected and employed the nomenclature that served their 
own exposition best. Cassian is now the witness to a reversed influence of 
Christians upon Greek philosophers, such as Proclus and Simplicius, which 
the overwhelming light of Neoplatonic thought has obscured. 

Parallel philological instances which transpire in Cassian, Simplicius and 
Damascius, are too characteristic to be occasional. The region of Antioch is 
a plausible solution of the Neoplatonists’ eventual residence, since it was 
there that (following the Nestorian split in the church) the Aristotelian tra- 
dition had been preserved through such schools as that of Edessa and then 
Nisibis, where learned teaching of the Stagirite flourished. The Neoplaton- 
ist doctors were at home ina great city, the hub of letters, as it were. This is 
probably why they opted for Persia’s royal court in the first place, which is 
what a real cosmopolitan would have done. It would be unlikely for them 
to be content with any city less equipped than that. Once their expectations 
were frustrated, and their safe return to the empire was secured by Chosroes 
himself, it would have been natural for them to settle in a place where the 
studies they were interested in thrived. To which my only tentative alterna- 
tive as far as Simplicius is concerned, would be that this master also went to 
Constantinople, where he met with Cassian and probably other Akoimetoi 
monks. Whether he eventually became a Christian, or whether he is actually 
the person behind the obscure designation ‘Dionysius Areopagite’, is far too 
reaching a conclusion for me to urge at this stage, though my hunch is that 
to both questions the answer is positive. 

Cassian’s text supplies us with singular examples of affinity between his 
own work and that of Simplicius and Damascius. Taking this into account, 
the hypothesis of a personal acquaintance and mutual spiritual influence 


3 Cf. Edward Watts, op. cit. pp. 285-315. 
^ Op. cit. p. 81. 
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between them all is hard to ignore. In other words, Cassian’s text casts some 
light on the whereabouts of these doctors, along with their phraseology that 
is especially used in their later (and probably last) writings, such as the 
commentary that Simplicius wrote on Epictetus’ Enchiridion. 


Hellenism and Christianity: The Ancient Question 


All of us who happen to be the spiritual offspring of the Greek-Western 
mindset, are also prone, indeed eager, to understand reality by means of 
definitions. We always seek to know the meaning of things in advance 
(which we complacently style essence), so that we can consequently discuss 
notions, during our pursuit to understand and express a generally accepted 
identity between concepts and aspects of reality, or indeed reality as a 
whole. To this eye and ear (or at least to mine) some replies in the New Tes- 
tament, actually non-replies by Jesus himself, always appear to be striking 
ones. When he was asked by Pilate ‘what is truth?’ (John 18:38) he furnished 
no reply, although the question was asked with good reason, since at that 
very instance it was Jesus that had proclaimed that he had come to the world 
to ‘bear witness unto the truth’, and it was also Jesus who had promised that 
‘you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’ (John 8:32). 
No doubt, a devout Christian has the reply: Jesus said ‘I am the truth’ (John 
14:6). However, the question that still remains is this: why did Christians 
seek recourse to the Greek lore, which was bowled head over heels by such 
inclinations as craving ‘definitions’ and longing for ‘the essence’ of things, 
and indeed deemed that the way to overcome ‘heresy’ should be to seek 
recourse with so many Greek notions (including ‘essence’) and make them 
the paragon of exposition of the doctrine? 

This is a contradiction inherent in Christian attitude, which I believe has 
never been overcome. The reason is pretty plain to me: Jesus had chosen to 
speak about life, about the experience of it, about action and reaction to the 
challenges that real life itself ceaselessly poses to human beings. What Jesus 
taught was that life is simply man’s ability to respond to the challenges that 
life itself involves. ‘To live’ means ‘to be able to react to challenges’, whether 
biological or social ones. Inability to counter challenges entails death and 
extinction. Jesus’ disciples and followers in effect chose to concern them- 
selves with abstract ideas, not life. The latter was understood only as a 
subsequent arrangement, established in accordance with prevailing postu- 
lations (or, interests disguised in abstract ideas), which have always been 
the expression of priorities far too different from the message that Jesus 
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himself proclaimed. Therefore, the initial question, about Jesus refraining 
from affording definitions and replies of a philosophical nature, turns out 
to be an expression of a (Greek-Western) attitude, which is in essence quite 
twisted in relation to what Jesus actually taught and aspired to. 

A premonition of this is present in the question of the disheartened 
disciples: ‘who can be saved then?’ (Mark 10:26; Luke 18:26). And how is it 
possible to square the fact that ‘Greeks’ (even Greeks ofa peculiar kind that 
‘worshipped’ a Jewish ‘feast’) asked to ‘see Jesus’, with the prediction ‘the 
hour had come, that the Son of man should be glorified’ (John 12:20-23)? For 
there is an inherent tension in the phenomenon that the Greek proclivity 
to abstraction, and the subsequent convenience that Greek nomenclature 
provided to articulations that eventually prevailed as ‘orthodox’, has caused 
more problems than solutions. 

If the texts by Cassian the Sabaite have something to offer, it is the fact 
that they address this intrinsic tension between Hellenism and Christianity 
and propose a synthesized way forward. 

The original Christian message is simple, as much as it is harsh and 
apparently impossible to accomplish. It takes no less than overcoming the 
barely surmountable conditions of human nature itself. Cassian had been 
nourished in the Stoic spirit, according to which anything 'according to 
nature’ (κατὰ φύσιν) is ‘good’, as well as in the Aristotelian ethics, which 
knows of no notion of happiness or well-being outside human society, 
indeed society as a political structure and function. He had, therefore, to 
reconcile two professedly contradictory aspirations: first, the real human 
‘citizenship’ is in the ‘heavens’ (Phil. 3:20); second, the kernel of Christian 
accomplishment is lost unless one has some other human being, whose ‘feet’ 
one is prepared to ‘wash’ (John 13:5-14). There must always be a concrete 
otherness for the renewed nature to materialize, which establishes the 
venue for love to make sense, as much as it installs the challenges that 
human nature is invited to overcome. 

This means total seclusion and aloofness is not simply dismissed, it 
makes no sense either. Cassian expounds the means to wage a struggle to 
overcome the terms of human nature regarded as a state of fall. He focuses 
on the internal battle that a human being has to fight ceaselessly in order 
to overcome drives and impulses that appear congenital with the human 
character. 

In strict philosophical terms, J makes no sense unless there is You. This is 
not simply a Structuralistic attitude positing existence proper as a relation. 
Rather, the fundamental approach to the very concept of the human being 
stems from the fundamental message, which epitomizes the essence of 
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Christianity, namely, love. If God is (not has) love, and man cannot be God 
by essence, then all man can do is feel and express love in deed. To this 
purpose, the other is indispensable in order to ‘imitate’, or to ‘become like’, 
God, whether this is understood as a Platonic axiom (Theaetetus, 176b), or 
as a Christian precept (1Cor. 11:1; 1 Thess. 1:6). 

There are only few Christians prepared to regard their reference to the 
center of their faith (that is, Jesus Christ) as merely historical. Most Chris- 
tians experience their faith in Christ as a present reality. They may refer to 
‘God’ or to ‘human nature’, or to the ‘Church’ and the ‘world’, but, to them, 
all these would make little sense if, in the first place, they did not direct their 
eye and attention to Jesus Christ. And yet, although this focus on Jesus Christ 
seems to be something simple, it was proved very complicated. This turn of 
events becomes obvious, if we face the fact that, in our day, thousands of 
separate churches, sects and denominations profess faith in Jesus Christ as 
the central figure of their doctrine. 

Once one looks closely at this mosaic, one can see that this discord 
stems from tenets sustained about the person of Christ rather than about 
his work. Quite paradoxically then, the person of Jesus Christ has been 
both a unifying and a divisive factor of Christianity, since it gave rise to 
fervent debate about ontological rather than historical questions. It was 
felt that questions aiming at (or, presupposing) introduction of systematic 
and theoretical thinking were of the kind that Hellenism first devised and 
dealt with. Nevertheless, a purely Hebraic element remained intact, which is 
consideration of the world in terms of history rather than in terms of esoteric 
religious contemplation, or cosmology. This was the point of connection 
of the new belief (the belief focusing on the person of Jesus Christ) with 
Judaism rather than with Hellenism. For all the mythology arguing to the 
contrary, I believe I have shown that the champion who formed Christian 
faith according to the Biblical pattern was Origen.* 

On the other hand, the Jewish religion had enormous possibilities of con- 
verting people, because of its monotheistic and moral teaching, as well as 
because ofthe prestige that Judaism had acquired after the successes ofthe 
Maccabaic war. The vast number of ‘proselytes” at the time of Jesus (that is, 
of people who hesitated to make the final step to their incorporation into 
Judaism) testifies to the dilemma which arose within Judaism, and which 
was caused by Hellenism. This was in fact only an aspect of the predica- 
ment of the Judaism of the time. The historical opportunity for Christianity 


5 COT, pp. 364-376. PHE, chapters 10 and n, pp. 358-434. 
5 Matt. 23:15. 
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appears because of this separation within the heart of Jewdaism: on the 
one hand, the oecumenical possibilities provided by the Biblical faith; on 
the other, the need for self-protection and defense. The potential for Chris- 
tianity sprang out of this feebleness of Judaism. Christianity was miscon- 
ceived as a threat to the Law and to the Jewish consciousness. Therefore, 
the new religion, with its prophetic spirit, directed itself firstly to the hated 
Samaritans and after them to the non-Jewish people in general. This was in 
effect the negative contribution of Hellenism: it caused a spiritual schism in 
Judaism, and put it to the horns of a dilemma, from which Judaism could 
hardly be released. 

Nevertheless, there was also a positive contribution by Hellenism. This 
was the ability to think 'ontologically to reflect on the question about 
Being, as a constant point of reference of the entire reality. Due to this ele- 
ment introduced by Hellenism, at least two presuppositions for the appear- 
ance of Christianity emerged: One, unity and universality of history; two, 
Christology. 

The quest for salvation in the Greek world of the era of the emergence of 
Christianity was not based on expectation of a favourable consummation 
of History, as it happened with the Israelite people. Rather, it was based on 
redemption of man from the forces which kept him a slave, such as fate and 
death. Related to this quest was the character of philosophical investigation: 
since the dawn of philosophy, the human mind has been preoccupied with 
the search of the first principles and constitution of being. 

If the Gospel were to mean something of importance to the Greeks, 
this should provide answers to this kind of questions. So the message of 
Christianity had to assume also a cosmological dimension. To the question 
of Jesus himself, ‘Whom do men say that I am?’,’ it was not sufficient to 
make a mere eschatological statement, such as ‘Jesus is God, because he will 
judge history at the end’ as ‘the son of man’. There had to be reference to a 
principle, which should be related both to the beginning of the world and 
to the world being maintained in existence. So the pre-existence of Christ 
becomes an essential part of Christology. This is present as an integral part 
of Paul’s theology. It is remarkable, however, that such a conception of 
Christ was already present in hymns, which existed independently and were 
used either by Paul, or by John the Evangelist, or by other writers. Such 
hymns transpire in the epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, 1Timothy, 
1Peter, Hebrews, and the Gospel of John. Thus, Christ is God not because 


7 Matt. 16:13; Mark 8:27; Luke 9:18. 
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he is the ‘son of man’ and will judge History, but because he is ‘image of the 
invisible God’,’ ‘brightness of his glory and the express image of his person’,® 
or ‘the Son of God’.'° 

Beyond that, the relation of Christ with cosmology goes further: Christ is 
not only the beginning of the world, but also the power which maintains the 
world in unity: ‘By him all things consist"! and he ‘is upholding all things by 
the word of his power’.!? Hardly anything would be more ‘Hellenic’ than the 
reference to a power that keeps up and maintains the world in harmony, 
something that makes the world a real cosmos, that is, an ornament. The 
Stoic view of the Logos was precisely an expression of this principle. 

For that reason, this Christology does indeed satisfy the Hellenic passion 
for explanation of the cosmos: Christ himself assigns a meaning to the world; 
he is the principle not only of the creation of the world, but also of its unity, 
its order, and its maintenance to being. This is the concept, in the light of 
which Origen considers Paul’s saying ‘For of him, and through him, and to 
him, are all things’. His exegesis is that the expression ‘of him’ ‘suggests the 
beginning of existence of the world’; the expression ‘through him’ points 
to the world being kept in existence by him; and the expression ‘to him’ 
suggests ‘the end'.'^ This means that the final destination of the world is no 
other than Christ himself. 

In Greek thought, cosmology is certainly something static; which means 
that the 'beginning' of the world is not a question of temporal interest, or 
of temporal significance. It is not the case of an occurrence, which came to 
pass atsome moment of the past. Rather, cosmology is a question of finding 
out the essence, something which constantly interprets the world and its 
functions. In Greek thought, the core of cosmology lies in the very existence 
of the world and the maintenance of its harmony, not in its temporal or 
historical beginning. 

If one ponders upon the Christological hymns mentioned above, one 
can see that they introduce a historical dimension: Creation is stated as 
an occurrence. Quite characteristic is that, in Colossians, the reference is to 
‘creation’ (115-16) and to Christ, who ‘is before all things’ (1:17). However, the 


8 Col 115. 

9 Heb. 1:3. 

10 Matt. 16:18. 

Col. 2:17. 

1? Heb. 1:3. 

Rom. 11:36. 

Origen, Cels, VI.65: ὁ δ᾽ ἡμέτερος Παῦλος “Ἐξ αὐτοῦ” λέγει “καὶ δι αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰς αὐτὸν τὰ 
πάντα”, παριστὰς τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς τῶν πάντων ὑποστάσεως ἐν τῷ “ἐξ αὐτοῦ” καὶ τὴν συνοχὴν ἐν τῷ 
“δύ αὐτοῦ” καὶ τὸ τέλος ἐν τῷ “εἰς αὐτόν”. I have canvassed this in PHE, pp. 335-336; 415; 417. 
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notion of the Logos as the ‘head of the world’, as well as of the Logos-Christ 
as ‘the head of the body’, might well be understood in a Philonian or a Stoic 
context. Nevertheless, this context is fundamentally altered by two factors: 
First, the eschatological dimension. Secondly, the ecclesiological one. Both 
these notions are conjoined by means of the idea of resurrection. 

In the first place, resurrection was understood as the basis for believ- 
ing in the divinity of Jesus: he was the eschatological judge of history. In 
a purely Hellenistic environment, this resurrection is assigned with a cos- 
mological and ontological import: resurrection is liberation from the Fall, 
from destruction, and from death. And yet, within this environment of Hel- 
lenism, the historical and eschatological dimensions are still present. The 
resurrected Christ is the ‘beginning, the firstborn from the dead’, and is 
related to the end of History: ‘that in all things he might have preeminence’. 

Thus a Greek can find a meaning for the world by way of an entirely 
new conception of it: this meaning is to be found once one considers the 
end of the world and what has been promised to happen then, which 
has been all realised and exemplified in the person of the resurrected 
Jesus. Christ is the Logos (in the sense of both beginning and principle) of 
the world (ontological, cosmological Christology), because he shall also be 
present as Judge at the conclusion of the world (eschatological Christology). 
Meantime, Christ is the head of the community which experiences this 
world eschatologically, that is, of the Church, which is both already and not 
yet what it is going to be at the end.” 

Thus a common ground for Hellenism and Christianity was found after 
all. Reflection and expression in terms of history and eschatology was com- 
bined with reflection in terms of cosmological and ontological systematised 
principles. 

Was Christianity Hellenized in this way? No matter what the answer, 
it is for sure that this Christology was formed in a way that met Hellenic 
intellectual demands. Is it surely not a coincidence that most ofthe heresies 
had to do with the debate about the person of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus, as already said, had himself asked the question ‘Whom do men say 
that I am?"* This was not really a Hellenic sort of question, neither was it a 
question within the scope or the spiritual atmosphere of Hellenism. For he 
did not ask ‘what do men say that I am?', but ‘whom’. On this what (which is 


15 Col. 118, which introduces us to the Revelation using the same expression. Rev. 1:5. 


16 Col. 118. 
17 See PHE, pp. 256-257. 
18 Matt. 16:13; Mark 8:27; Luke 9:18. 
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the question of the old Hellenic concern about everything) later Christology 
focused and struggled to find an answer. Its tragedy was that it arrived at a 
cluster of answers. 

If Christology is an issue dividing Christians, this is largely due to the Hell- 
enization of its problematique. If we compare the Homily on the Mountain? 
with the Symbol of Faith, four centuries later, it is easy to see that the sim- 
plicity of the Homily was substituted by delicate analyses of the being of 
Christ and incorporated terms unknown and alien to the original Christian 
language. This was precisely a function according to Greek standards. By 
saying so, I do not suggest simply the technical terms used, nor do I primarily 
consider the functional way in which Hellenism influenced the constitu- 
tional performance and organization of Christianity (whose organization 
was, and still is, à Roman one, after all). I refer primarily to tendencies, which 
make up the identity of Hellenism. I refer to the tendency to formulate 
abstract notions; to systematize reflections and thinking; to strive to find out 
a certain order and regularity in nature, in history, and in human character 
and life. Seeking a reply to the question ‘what is Christ?’ they treated this in 
the same way as earlier intellectuals had treated the concept of Being and 
the speculation about it, which is the cardinal metaphysical theme ever to 
have been produced by the Hellenic thought. Thus, I actually emphasize the 
spiritual atmosphere and the kind of problematique, which in effect imbued 
the entire theological reflection. There were shortcomings, however. Bish- 
ops, of whom only a few knew what the Hellenic terms they used actually 
meant, now treated these questions. Besides, the imperial throne, always 
anxious to secure a homogenous faith throughout the empire according to 
Roman standards and demands, superintended the procedure. 

It is often argued that Christian writers were seeking in philosophy not 
real substantial import, but only methods and ‘technical means’ for express- 
ing their own metaphysical substance. However, the issue in not quite so 
simple. When the problematique is oriented towards notions such as sub- 
stance, person, hypostasis, or nature, this does not simply imply the pursuit 
of mere ‘technical means’. Rather, it suggests sharing a specific mode of 
looking at the world and reflecting on cardinal questions. These terms actu- 
ally indicate what the paramount questions are thought to be. Concepts 
are not mere ‘means’. They actually make up the atmosphere and existen- 
tial milieu, within which theological reflection takes place. Basil of Cae- 
sarea and Gregory of Nazianzus had received a Greek education. However 
hard they strove not to let this be too evident, they actually had no way of 
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reflecting on Christianity other than this Greek one. Consequently, it was 
inevitable for Hellenism to imbue and determine the way in which they 
comprehended and expounded Christianity. 

It is not, therefore, a question of certain philosophical terms being pres- 
ent or absent in Christian theological assessment. Rather, it is the way 
of organizing reflection and determining its priorities, which became and 
remained Hellenic ones. 

This development was rather to be expected, since there has been no 
other way left in history for perceiving and expounding the message of 
Christianity. After the Apostolic Council of 48/49 ap it took only ten years 
for the Greeks to take over the leadership of the Church (Titus, Timo- 
thy, Luke, Mark, et al.). This development was accelerated by the fall of 
Jerusalem (70AD). Judaism lost its natural center. So even the synagogues of 
the Diaspora became more conservative, self-centered, and exclusive. There 
was no room for liberalism of Philo’s kind. Consequently, it was no longer 
possible for the Gospel to be preached in the synagogues, as it happened 
during Paul’s lifetime. On that account, the Church oriented itself exclu- 
sively to the Hellenic world in order to be expanded, although the moti- 
vation for doing so was not always clearly realised. For instance, Christian 
theologians along with Oecumenical Councils made the portion of 1Peter 
3:15 a recurrent motif taken as impelling intellectual activity aimed at expo- 
sition of the doctrine: ‘and be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asks you a reason of the hope that is in you’. However, this statement 
which was so often adduced as the raison d’étre of Christian apologetics, 
contains par excellence the core of the Jewish eschatological orientation 
and expectation, by granting the central position to the notion of hope. 
Judaic Christianity, nevertheless, faded out: it became moribund, and finally 
made a peculiar mark through heresies, such as the Ebionites, Nazarenes, or 
various sects of Gnosticism. Finally, it vanished from the stage of history. It 
was then natural for the historic future of Christianity to be assigned on to 
the hands of the Greek world. 

Hence the problem of Christianity being associated with Hellenism was a 
serious problem indeed. Ifa Greek was to understand the Christian message, 
he first had to pose the question: What is Christ? To aJew who was to become 
a Christian, such a question was unthinkable: Christ represents a certain 
intervention and action of God in the world, a divine action; he is God 
incarnate himself. 

It was not, therefore, a problem of interpretation. It was a far deeper 
problem, indeed one of mentality. A Greek had to learn how to think in 
terms of History, not simply in the patrimonial terms of Ontology. 
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At the same time though, by asking the ‘Hellenic’ question, ‘what is 
Christ?’, the Greeks impelled the preachers of Christianity to find the ways 
and means to express their faith in ontological notions, while they were 
striving to evade themselves being absorbed by the Hellenic mentality. This 
was the point of great difficulty, and yet a point of great possibilities. This 
is the point where the Hellenized Christianity was born. Once the Jewish 
conception of Christianity faded out, what has reached us is Christianity 
expressing itself in Hellenic terms. Therefore, whatever the extent of Hell- 
enization of Christianity may have been, this Hellenization is for a very large 
part responsible for the division of Christianity in sects. 

By the fifth and sixth centuries, however, Christianity was no longer a 
newborn religion. The great theological formulations of the fourth century 
were already there and had been sanctioned by Oecumenical Councils. 
And yet, the challenges that appeared after the death of the great figures 
of the fourth century had to be met anew. The tragedy was that hardly 
any great figure was around. In this setting, Alexandria and its theologians 
were dominated by the local bishop, whereas in Antioch the great figures 
of Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodoret, had been 
raised, nourished and educated breathing the shining atmosphere of such 
schools as the School of Edessa and the School of Nisibis, where Aristotle 
was taught as the main part of the syllabus. 

This was the spiritual environment in which Cassian the Sabaite was 
born and educated. At his time, however, namely in the sixth century, 
Greek erudition was not so common a commodity, and Greek masters were 
under persecution. When, two centuries earlier, Arius was confronted by 
theologians such as Athanasius, Basil of Caesarea, or Gregory of Nyssa, the 
Greek terminology, which they used, could at least make sense, and some 
unanimity by all parties could be reached as to the meaning of the technical 
locution involved in the debate. 

In the fifth century though, everyone ascribed the import of his own lik- 
ing to terms such as essence, nature, hypostasis, and prosopon. The cham- 
pion of one-nature theology (the cradle of which was in fact Alexandria), 
Severus, was stationed in Antioch and composed his polemical accounts 
according to the meaning he liked such terms to have, which had very little 
to do with Greek erudition of either Origen or the Cappadocians. Amidst 
this chaotic polyphony, those who knew what the circulating terminology 
actually meant were the Antiochenes, who cherished some empathy for 
Nestorius. Within the state of persecuted Greek philosophy in the sixth cen- 
tury, only the Nestorians pursued a serious and systematic study of Aristotle 
and his commentators, mainly Alexander of Aphrodisias. It was at that time 
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that Cassian the Sabaite set out to write his own works, in which at last a 
consistent and congruous Peripatetic vocabulary allows the student of the 
twenty-first century to console himself at the thought that at least some- 
thing of the Greek patrimony was still alive. 


Hellenism and Sixth-Century Challenges 


The intellectual beginnings of the incipient Christianity seemed too quaint 
in the light of the sixth-century challenges. The imperial distrust for Theo- 
doret was desperately outdated; Nestorius was not after all the sort of crude 
heretic that he had been represented to be by Cyril; and the Monophysites 
deserved, and in the early 530s received by the emperor himself, a bet- 
ter hearing and understanding. This was in fact the Akoimetan sentiment, 
which made them all but the palladium of the catholic faith in the eyes of the 
royal court. For indeed none of these re-considerations was espoused by Jus- 
tinian after 533, which meant that a tortuous struggle was facing Cassian: he 
had to overcome not only the rival teaching of old heresies (such as Arian- 
ism, Docetism, and Sabellianism), but also the imperial theological whims 
and germane political shifts at odds with the tolerant, broadminded, and 
reconciliatory Akoimetoi. We know that Justinian’s policy resulted in the 
Monophysites and Nestorians building their own churches, bishoprics, and 
clerical hierarchy. A large part of the empire fell prey to the Arabs; and Jus- 
tinian himself died an Aphthartodocetist, that is, a heretic, yet his innova- 
tion of posthumous anathematisation was not practised upon himself. The 
Akoimetoi's broad-mindedness was the alternative to the emperor's waver- 
ing attitudes, but they paid a price for it, since they only just escaped extinc- 
tion after 534. Used to decampment as they were, the Akoimetoi became 
a sort of expatriate population within the heart of the capital, thus turn- 
ing gradually to enclaves of not only Nestorianism and Monophysitism, but 
also Neoplatonism, which was cherished as an arcane occult hoard. It then 
hardly comes as a surprise that they incurred the maledictions of the rest of 
monastic institutions and the ebullitions ofthe state. 

Cassian's texts currently known as Pseudo-Didymus' De Trinitate and 
Pseudo-Caesarius’ Erotapokriseis? betoken the predicament of all those 
who had come under suspicion of non-compliance with the imperial wishes 


20 Cf. Cassian’s Scholia in Apocalypsin, where both works appear in remarkable parallels of 
language. Pseudo-Caesarius: Scholia IV; XI; XV; XVI; XVIII; XX; XXI; XXV; XXVI; XXVIII; XXIX; 
XXXI; XXXV; XXXVIII. De Trinitate, Scholia I; III; IV; V; VII; VIII; XI; XIII; XIV; XV; XVI; XVII; 
XVIII; XIX; XX; XXIII; XXIV; XXV; XXVI; XXVII; XXIX; XXX; XXXI; XXXV; XXXVI; XXXIX. 
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and manoeuvres. The former bespeaks a writer who was accused of heresy 
and endeavours to prove (in fact, to exhibit) his orthodoxy. This must have 
been written after 534, the year when the Akoimetoi were condemned by 
Pope John II of Rome, at Justinian’s behest. The author takes a stand in the 
safest manner possible, that is, by a plethora of quotations from Scripture 
supposed to bolster his orthodoxy. 

The latter was written after Cassian’s predicament was behind him. Ex- 
ploration of the text clearly shows that its author is a Palestinian, who was an 
abbot at the time. This means that Cassian must have written this while he 
was the superior of the monastery of Souka, that is, after 539. The Erotapokri- 
seis was written sometime after that year. This is retrospectively presented 
as a teaching by the author during his stay in Constantinople, and its genre 
is one that became fashionable during the sixth century, notably, the form 
of questions by staged interlocutors and answers by a certain master. 

These works constitute a hallmark, not so much on account of their spe- 
cific content, but due to their audacity and nerve. Whether above-board or 
stealthily, the rigour and prestige of Hellenism was the oxygen of any cere- 
bral process. Even for an ardent Christian, it was hard to fail to imbibe it with 
his catechism, while often exorcising ‘the Hellenes’ at the same time. There- 
fore, and though not a parthenogenesis, these works mark the radical shift 
in respect of considering Hellenism: far from seeing this as a scapegoat anda 
iniquitous designation, there is ipso facto acknowledgement that Christian- 
ity, as we know it, formed its doctrine by making use of the Greek apparatus. 
Although the text of De Trinitate appears as a retort to a sycophantic libel 
of ‘Hellenization’, there is not the slightest tenor of palinode or recant. On 
the contrary, the author writes under the spell of fascination by the qualitas 
occulta of Hellenism. 

During the sixth century, theologians found themselves struggling with 
novel ideas no less than the authors who were faced with similar challenges 
at the dawn of Christian theology. The fourth century recognised the need to 
handle Greek non-scriptural terminology (φύσις, οὐσία, ὑπόστασις). Besides, 
once the Cappadocians made reference to ‘the universal’ (τὸ κοινόν), they 
virtually adapted a Platonic doctrine, taking up a concept that went back to 
Plato himself. By contrast, in the sixth century, unawareness of the import 
of terminology that had been kidnapped from the Greek philosophers stood 
side by side with any real or imagined ‘Hellenic’ notion being exorcised as 
a daemon by the imperial court. In order to be a good citizen and a good 
monk, one should rob oneself of anything ‘Greek’, whether really Greek 
are just branded so. Awareness of the fine shades of meaning which are 
indigenous in the Greek language was an extremely rare commodity. One 
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can only take a taste of this logomachy by exploring how different parties 
defined ‘nature’ according to each one’s liking, which at points reached 
some arbitrary as well as ludicrous resolutions, such as that by Severus of 
Antioch identifying nature with hypostasis. The exception was of course 
John Philoponus. He was the man who put Christianity on the offensive 
for the first time in the debate on whether the universe had a beginning, 
which provides a striking testimony of the singular acuteness of his mind. 
All the same, it is indicative of the ethos of the times that this intellectual 
was excommunicated. 

Cassian’s texts reflect an internal tension, which was actually his own 
spiritual and psychological tension: on the one hand, they bear on the Ori- 
genism inherent in the text by Didymus and Evagrius read by an Anti- 
ochene, who admired these eminent figures of Christian scholarship and 
conduct. On the other, he knew what the environment amid which he was 
writing was like. Origenism was obloquy, yet at the same time it was the Eva- 
grian version of it that was the gospel of eminent minds of the Great Laura 
(and of all ones of the New Laura), as well as of such powerful courtiers as 
Theodore Askidas. Analysis of these texts casts light on the vicissitudes of 
an era, notably, the period between the years 530—553. During that period, 
Justinian's wavering attitude and shifts of policy that resulted in stubborn- 
ness eventually proved destructive to the territorial integrity of the empire. 
Italso reveals that the theology ofthe imperial court was in fact the theology 
advanced by the anti-Origenist monks of the Great Laura and that of some 
other monasteries ofthe Judaean desert. Cyril ofScythopolis included in his 
writings citations from many books?! However, the fact that he draws on 
Justinian's works? does not make the Jerusalem-theology that of the royal 
court, but the other way around: the emperor drew on the monks of Sabas 
and on those of other monasteries composing theological treatises which 
eventually appeared under Justinian's name. The fact that donations con- 
tinued to flow from the capital to the monastery of Sabas well after Sabas' 
death is certainly not fortuitous. 

We know that Cassian's vernacular was also used among Sabaite monks. 
In addition to the testimony by Cyril of Scythopolis, specific instances of 


?! B. Flusin, Miracle et histoire dans l'oeuvre de Cyrille de Scythopolis, p. 42. Although the 
author believes that he found 15 instances from the Apophthegmata Patrum, the other way 
around might well be the case: the compilation (which was created gradually over time) may 
have drawn on Cyril's work. Five citations from Pseudo-Basil of Seleucia, De Vita Et Miraculis 
Sanctae Theclae Libri II, appear to be liabilities to Cassian, who probably authored this work. 

2 Five different treatises according to B. Flusin. See also Joseph Patrich, Sabas, the Leader 
of Palestinian Monasticism, p. 191. 
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colloquial language in Justinian’s edicts against Origen, the Monophysites 
and the Three Chapters, make it plain that these decrees were composed 
at the Laura of Sabas by abbot Gelasius of Isauria and his band, who were 
hostile to both Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia alike. Justinian signed 
both documents without altering even a single word in them, while he left 
even their colloquial language intact. The text of Cassian, therefore, is valu- 
able in that it supplies us with the means to make a philological compar- 
ison with that of Justinian. This allows us to confirm Cyril's testimony of 
the Laura leaders under Gelasius being equally hostile to both Origen and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. In turn, all literature about Askidas being responsi- 
ble for Theodore's of Mopsuestia condemnation, as a counter-act to Origen's 
alleged aberration, is shown to be untenable, as I argue presently. Quite sim- 
ply, Askidas had no reason to pursue such a condemnation, which could 
only place him on the same side as the anti-Origenist abbot Gelasius of the 
Laura of Sabas. 

The document which was composed by abbot Gelasius and the leading 
monks of the Sabas Laura, to become Justinian's letter to Menas, and even- 
tually an edict against Origen, was evidently uninformed as far as Origen 
himself is concerned. It seems, however, that it recorded doctrines claim- 
ing Origen as their father and was circulated at both the New Laura and 
the Great Laura, as well as in the wider region of the Judaean desert dur- 
ing the sixth century. The mixture of spurious with genuine ideas of the 
Alexandrian was fatal, and impossible to sort out, or clear away. The case 
of Cassian is therefore informative, since he commingles both kinds of doc- 
trines, which simply evinces that many ofthose who claimed to echo Origen 
had not actually read his books, or, at best, they had come across heavily 
interpolated versions of them. 


CHAPTER SIX 


DOCTRINAL DECORUM AND IMPERIAL POWER 


The Sixth-Century Origenism 


There is a glass between the real Origen and us: this is the sixth-century 
Origenism, which produces a shimmering, and frequently garbled figment 
instead of Origen’s authentic teaching. 

Cassian’s texts guide us to important aspects of the complex sequence of 
events that eventuated in Origen’s condemnation in 553. In the first place, 
Justinian had no idea of who Origen was, or what he had taught. His advi- 
sors, abbot Gelasius and his band, had only an oblique knowledge of Ori- 
gen’s doctrine, namely, a no longer extant fifth-century book by Antipatrus 
of Bostra, which was studied by the anti-Origenists of the Great Laura. All 
possible and impossible interpolations and extrapolations were laid at the 
door of Origen, probably based on hearsay by monks of the era, who styled 
themselves 'Origenists'. 

At any rate, the problem of what Origenism meant in the sixth cen- 
tury is a real one. ‘Origen’ was simply a cloudy catchword used in order 
to either authorise or besmirch active people of the sixth-century dan- 
gerous and volatile world of imperial and ecclesiastical politics the world 
of all those plots, which made up the complex tangle of personal, polit- 
ical, and ecclesiastical relationships of the times. This is a dark period of 
palace intrigue, of concocting forgeries, of cooking up devious attributions 
to authors deemed compromising the imperial hegemony, of whisperings in 
corridors and shadowy deals. It is not accidental that during the Christologi- 
cal dispute of the time, which involved the fatal notion of ‘nature’, everyone 
furnished a definition of one’s own. Besides, the names of great authori- 
ties of the past were placed on top of the titles of works that had actually 
been written by personae non gratae, simply because other works by these 
persons were deemed as dangerous. The names of Athanasius, Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Nilus of Ancyra, Gregory of Nyssa replaced 
those of the sixth-century actual authors. Cassian’s name was one of them. 
Why this was so, is a question calling for further exploration. The present 
investigation advances the possibility of Cassian having been accused of 
Origenism and of sympathy for Nestorius, as well as great Antiochene doc- 
tors of old, such as Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
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Cyril of Scythopolis represents the circle of the ‘Origenists’ as an environ- 
ment where Theodore of Mopsuestia was held in high regard. It is not then 
surprising that the Scholia in Apocalyspin are included in the ‘book of Cas- 
sian’, namely Codex 573. During the sixth century, the renowned (and hardly 
real, or accurate) distinction between 'Alexandria' and 'Antioch' was long 
past. It was increasingly clear that it lacked substantial theological impli- 
cations, and was by and large only a reverberation of personal challenge 
between Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret. Despite different emphasis 
placed on either the divinity of humanity of Christ, no party really disputed 
the other one's doctrine in essence. Different degrees of emphasis is one 
thing, but dissent of doctrine is quite another. 

Consequently, theologians such as Cassian felt that they could well retain 
their Antiochene identity and the concomitant admiration for the Anti- 
ochene doctors, while at the same time cherishing the works of Clement, 
Origen, Didymus, and Cyril of Alexandria. The style of Theodoret has put an 
evident seal upon Cassian's own style in the Scholia in Apocalypsin,’ but this 
did not preclude Cassian from drawing heavily on Didymus while writing 
this work. 

Cyril of Scythopolis refers to Origen and 'Origenism' with a manifest 
ignorance of what Origen really held. The same goes for the names of 
Didymus, Evagrius, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. To him, it sufficed that 
his 'orthodox' brothers whom he considered more erudite than himself 
(such as abba Gelasius) assured him that Sabas 'repelled' both Origen and 
Theodore.’ Cyril's references to Origen and 'Origenism' amount nearly to 
four dozens, still not a single one of them does evince even attenuated 


1 Cf. τοῦτο ἐπιστάμενος in Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion IV: The rhetorical pattern, 
‘being aware of this ... he says’ is characteristic of Didymus, commjJob (1-4), Cod. p. 35: ἅπερ 
ἐπιστάμενος ὁ μακάριός φησιν. op. cit. Cod. p. 105: τοῦτο αὐτὸ καὶ ᾿Αμβακοὺμ ἐπιστάμενός φησιν. 
comnyob (5.1-6.29), Cod. p. 155: καὶ ὁ Ἐλιφὰζ οὖν τοῦτο ἐπιστάμενος ἅτε ἐντρεχὴς καὶ συνετός 
φησιν. commEccl (7-8.8), Cod. p. 237: τοῦτο οὖν ὁ θεῖος ἀπόστολος ἐπιστάμενος λέγει. commPs 
22-26.10, Cod. p. 58: ταύτην ὁ ἅγιος ἐπιστάμενος τὴν μεγαλειότητα καὶ τὴν προκοπὴν ἔλεγεν. The 
construction transpires in Origen, too, yet it is Didymus’ usage that is strikingly similar to the 
structure of that Scholion. Origen, Cels, VII, 39; VIII, 5; deOr, XXVIII.9; homJer, 2.2: commMatt, 
10.18: commiCor, 35. Cassian the Sabaite himself employed the formula. OctoVit, Codex 
pp. 49*: Ταύτην τὴν νόσον βαρυτάτην οὖσαν ὁ θεῖος ἀπόστολος ἐπιστάμενος ... φησίν. 56": Ταῦτα 
καὶ οἱ πατέρες ἡμῶν ἐπιστάμενοι, πάντες μιᾷ γνώμῃ παραδεδώκασι. ScetPatr, p. 57: τοῦτο καὶ ὁ 
μακάριος Παῦλος ὁ ἀπόστολος ἐπιστάμενός φησιν. 58: ὅπερ καὶ ὁ μακάριος Παῦλος ἐπιστάμενος 
ἔλεγεν. 92": Ταῦτα πάντα ἐπιστάμενος ὁ Δαβίδ... ἔλεγεν πρὸς τὸν Θεόν. See discussion in Scholia 
in Apocalypsin, Scholion IV. 

2 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 194: δυσωπῶ τοίνυν ὑμᾶς ὥστε τινὰ τῶν Θεοδώρῳ τῷ 
Μομψουεστίας προσκειμένων μὴ ἐᾶσαι συμμεῖναι ὑμῖν, αἱρετικῷ αὐτῷ ὄντι, ἐπείπερ καὶ ὁ ἐν ἁγίοις 
πατὴρ ἡμῶν Σάβας τοῦτον μετὰ τοῦ Ὠριγένους ἐμυσάττετο. These are words of Gelasius. 
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knowledge of Origen’s theology. There are only some hackneyed slogans 
about ‘pre-existence’ and 'apokatastasis'? as an echo from Justinian’s alle- 
gations which arrived in Jerusalem in February 543 and originated in the 
Great Laura itself. Cyril dignifies Theodore of Mopsuestia with only five 
vituperative references, and always thinks of him and Origen as a couple 
of heretics.* Diodore of Tarsus escaped the chronicler’s invective. In his list 
of heretics, he lumps together Origen, Origenists, Didymus, Evagrius, Ari- 
ans, Nestorians, pagans, Jews, and Theodore of Mopsuestia—a wholesale 
affront on anything that in his mind was a horrendous foe. Recalling a short 
discussion with the ‘Origenist’ Leontius, Cyril describes how apprehensive 
monk Cyriacus was at the possibility of him being convinced by this ‘erudite’ 
person.’ He was terrified at those ‘erudite’ monks (τοὺς λογιωτέρους), with 
whom he was unable to converse, let alone debate.5 Quite simply, he was an 
unlearned fanatic, an admirer of pious monks living in the desert, but hardly 
an informed theologian, who used labels rather than theological proposi- 
tions, let alone argument. Although (or indeed, because) he saw in ‘heretic’ 
intellectuals the most erudite of monks (λογιωτέρους), Cyril of Scythopolis 
expresses his apprehensive admiration for this intelligentsia at two differ- 
ent points, but in characteristically similar expressions.’ He is not sparing of 
epithets in his invective, however. At points where he attempted some ref- 
erence to the ideas of the ‘heretics’, it is plain that he wrote from hearsay by 
monks whom he regarded as indisputably orthodox, and was always prompt 
to embrace their slogans, no matter what. He was eager to apply vituperative 
epithets to his opponents, rather than explaining their beliefs, which he did 


3 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii, p. 39; Vita Sabae, p. 199; Vita Cyriaci, pp. 229; 230. 
Didymus and Evagrius are simply appended to Origen’s name at three points: Vita Sabae, 
ΡΡ. 124; 199; Vita Cyriaci, p. 230. 

^ Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 176; 179; 194; 199; Vita Joannis Hesychastae, p. 221. 

5 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci, pp. 230. 

$ Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 188; Vita Cyriaci, p. 230. 

7 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 188: οἱ γὰρ περὶ Νόννον τῆς τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν κοιμήσεως 
δραξάμενοι, λέγω δὴ Σάβα, τὴν ἐν τῷ βάθει τῶν σπλάγχνων δημοσιεύσαντες κακοδοξίαν ἐπότιζον 
τὸν πλησίον ἀνατροπὴν θολερὰν καὶ οὐ μόνον πάντας τοὺς ἐν τῇ Νέᾳ λαύρᾳ λογιωτέρους εἰς τὴν 
ἑαυτῶν μιαρὰν συγκατέσπασαν αἵρεσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς τῆς Μαρτυρίου μονῆς καὶ τοὺς τῆς Φιρμίνου 
λαύρας ἤδη τῶν αὐτῆς πατέρων κοιμηθέντων Φιρμίνου τε καὶ Σῳζομενοῦ τῶν μακαρίων φοιτητῶν 
γεγονότων καὶ συναγωνιστῶν τοῦ θείου πρεσβύτου. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς τὴν Μεγίστην λαύραν καὶ εἰς 
τὰ λοιπὰ τῆς ἐρήμου μοναστήρια ἴσχυσαν ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ τὴν Ὠριγένους κατασπεῖραι κακοδοξίαν. 
Vita Cyriaci, pp. 230—231: πάντων δὲ τῶν ζιζανίων ὁ σπορεὺς καὶ τῶν κακῶν αἴτιος γέγονε Nóvvoc: 
ὅστις τῆς τοῦ μακαρίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν Σάβα κοιμήσεως δραξάμενος ποτίζειν ἤρξατο τὸν πλησίον 
ἀνατροπὴν θολεράν, Λεόντιον τὸν Βυζάντιον ὑπουργὸν ἔχων καὶ ὑπέρμαχον καὶ συναγωνιστήν. καὶ 
πρῶτον μὲν τοὺς ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ Νέᾳ λαύρᾳ λογιωτέρους, μᾶλλον δὲ ἀλογωτέρους, εἰς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ μιαρὰν 
συγκατέσπασεν αἵρεσιν: καὶ οὐκ ἠρκέσθη τούτοις, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς τὰ ἄλλα μοναστήρια τῆς ἐρήμου τῆς 
ἑαυτοῦ μεταδοῦναι λύμης ἐσπούδασεν. 
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only casually. To him, Nonnus, Leontius, and the rest of the ‘Origenist’ group 
were revolutionaries, who conspired to destroy the monastery of the Great 
Laura. In addition, they were fomenters of discord, who connived to kidnap 
the abbot of the monastery of Theodosius the Coenobiarch. They attempted 
this by launching forays on both monasteries (that of Theodosius and the 
Great Laura) armed with farm implements.’ They were hypocrites and dis- 
semblers;? capable of violent aggression against their peace-loving orthodox 
brethren, whenever it suited them. Worst of all, they were full of pride at 
their own intellectual accomplishments, and interested in precarious spec- 
ulation rather than in the traditional monastic virtues. Which explains why 
Cyril was so phobic even of just listening to Leontius and his companions. 

In the Life of Sabas, Cyril gives a detailed account of the events before 
Cassian was appointed abbot at the monastery of Sabas. Theodore Askidas 
supported the so-called Origenists in seizing power in the monastery. Abbot 
Gelasius, an orthodox according to Cyril, went to Constantinople to com- 
plain and ask for help, but Askidas frustrated all his efforts to make contacts 
of note. Hence Gelasius set out to return home ‘on foot’, but he died at Amo- 
rium. Following his death, the Origenists resumed power in the Great Laura 
and Cyril of Scythopolis melancholically relates that 'the fathers' were all 
too eager to pay their respects to the Origenists, flattering them and always 
appearing as congenial out of fear. Naturally then, the next abbot was a cer- 
tain ‘George’, an ‘Origenist’, who remained in the post for only seven months 
(547). It was subsequent to him that Cassian was appointed abbot, to remain 
in post for ten months only (547/8), to be succeeded by abba Conon." In the 
Life of Cyriacus, Cyril says that the Origenists attempted to make Peter the 
Greek the new abbot, a monk of the Origenist party, yet they failed due to 
strong reaction by the orthodox monks.” 

The case would have been that, by the time when Cassian assumed office, 
the monastery was in decline, beset, and disconcerted by controversy, since 
the so-called Origenists had gained influence there. Let us then listen to 
Cyril of Scythopolis: 

"Nonnus and his party, taking advantage of the death of our father, I mean 
Sabas, made public the heresy which they cherished in the depths of their 


8 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 190. 
? Op. cit. p. 124. 
19 Op.cit. p. 193. 
!! Vita Sabae, pp. 193f. 
1? Vita Cyriaci, pp. 231f. Peter Helladicus was only a dignitary (σύγγελος) ofthe monastery, 
who had been elevated to this post along with John Stroggylus by Patriarch Peter of Jerusalem 
atthe request of Theodore Askidas from Constantinople. Vita Sabae, p. 193. 
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hearts and instilled in their neighbour a turbulent upheaval. They seduced 
into their own foul heresy not only the more educated in the New Laura, 
but also those of the monastery of Martyrius and of the Laura of Firminus", 
at a time when ‘fathers Firminus and Sozomenus, the disciples and fellow- 
combatants of the godly old man had already died' and 'Domitian was 
superior of the monastery of Martyrius and Theodore surnamed Askidas, 
ruled over those of the New Laura, both of them partaking to satiety of the 
plague of Origen.'? In the Old Laura, Cyriacus resisted Nonnus’ attempt 
to take control of it through the appointment of Peter of Alexandria, who 
was one of his group, as abbot of the monastery. The monks rejected him. 
A second attempt, in which Nonnus sought to appoint as abbot of the 
monastery another Origenist, namely Peter the Greek, failed, too. Instead, 
the monks elected Cassian of Scythopolis."* 

This was in September/October 547. Cassian had some covert sympathy 
with these erudite intellectuals, which caused many monks to desert the 
monastery. Since the so-called Origenists were still influential in the fray, 
the two parties would well have appointed Cassian as a compromise solu- 
tion, since he was an erudite theologian and author, who apparently took no 
active sides in the controversy. For all the respect for the person of Cassian, 
this must have caused many 'orthodox' monks to desert the place, probably 
in objection to Cassian not being duly active against the Origenists. 

Inthe Life ofSabas, which was written after Cassian's death (which means 
that Cassian was no longer Cyril's superior), the chronicler writes about 
Conon (Cassian's successor) the following, which is an oblique reference to 
Cassian having been too tolerant with the Origenists: "Taking over the flock 
of blessed Sabas diminished and reduced, abba Conon increased it, made it 
eminent, and brought back from all parts the fathers scattered through the 
countryside”.'5 

As a matter of fact, Cassian was a sympathiser of Origenists rather than 
Origen and he could hardly determine which of his views were actually 
fathered by Origen himself. The decisive factor was his admiration for such 
personalities as Leontius. The emperor's edict against Origen would have 
shocked Cassian and he probably was apprehensive at realising that some 
of his references in the treatises prepared for Leontius pointed to what was 
at the time taken as ‘Origenistic views’. No matter what distances he took 


13 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 188. 

14 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 188. Vita Cyriaci, p. 231. This is ‘what abba Cyriacus 
related to me’, Cyril says. 

15 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 197. 
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later, they by and large were deemed to be too little too late. There were 
already grievances against him, but this also was the factor on account of 
which he was appointed abbot at the Laura of Sabas: the so-called Origenists 
were influential, which made a compromise on the person of the next 
abbot necessary. It seems that when Patriarch Peter I of Jerusalem (524— 
552) advised the elders of the Great Laura that Cassian should be appointed, 
he took into consideration the precarious situation. Given the power of the 
Origenists, Cassian’s respected personality (and moderate Origenism) was 
a solution of compromise conceded by both parties. It should be recalled 
that when abbot Gelasius died in 546, the monks of the Laura went to the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and asked for a superior. Cyril tells us that ‘they 
were expelled from the episcopal palace with violence and blows, on the 
orders of the chancellors’; they ‘suffered many trials as a result’ and ‘finally 
returned to the Laura without success’. Why were the monks treated so 
badly, since all they asked for was a new abbot? Cyril does not explain this 
situation and remains silent. He says, nevertheless, that the next abbot was 
the Origenist George and mourns at the Origenists having managed to be 
so powerful at the time. Seven months later George was expelled ‘by his 
own supporters’ on charges of corruption. It was at that moment when, ‘at 
the advice of the Patriarch’ of Jerusalem, Cassian was appointed as abbot. 
All this can only mean that the Patriarch (who had expelled the evidently 
anti-Origenist Sabaite monks seven months ago) took into consideration 
how powerful the Origenists were at the Laura and suggested that Cassian 
should be appointed, since George had been a failure on moral grounds. 
What was now needed was an impeccable Origenist and this was Cassian. 

Cassian, therefore, came to be a suspect as an Origenist. The mighty 
Origenist party had endorsed his appointment as abbot of the Laura after 
all. It is quite plain that in his writings there are statements, which in the 
sixth century were branded ‘Origenist’, even though Origen never espoused 
them." This is in all probability the reason why the usual practice of forgery 
by Christian scholarship was widely practised against Cassian’s writings. His 
name was abolished from the manuscripts of his work and was replaced 
by such ones as the name of Athanasius and other orthodox theologians. 
Consequently, some of his works, currently under the label ‘spurious’, are 
still awaiting for identification of their real author. 


16 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 195. 

17 Cf. the idea of God never being inactive, thus having to create eternally by nature. This 
was branded as Origenistic tenet, but Origen was by no means the father of it. COT, pp. 19- 
164. 
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By the time Cassian was appointed abbot, there is nothing in Cyril's nar- 
rative to suggest that the Origenists had lost power. The origenis abbot, 
George was deposed not because the party lost power, but because his per- 
sonal ethics and actions were reprehensible. Which means that when Cas- 
sian was elected, his person must have been acceptable by both parties, 
but the power was with the Origenists. Anyway, Cassian was elected 'at the 
Patriarch’s suggestion’ (κατὰ γνώμην τοῦ πατριάρχου). The anti-Origenists 
resumed power (and returned to the monastery after they had taken flight 
from there during George’s term) only with Conon, Cassian’s successor. Cas- 
sian remained in the post only for ten months, but Cyril has nothing to say 
about the monastery recovering from decay during this period, which he 
does speaking of Conon, who remained in the post for more than twenty 
years. All Cyril says about Cassian is that he was an orthodox and during his 
period in office the anti-Origenists were ‘just able’ to confront the Origenists. 
Nevertheless, it is somewhat strange that at two points Cyril feels it neces- 
sary to emphasise that Cassian was an ‘orthodox’. This can be explained, 
however. Cyril of Scythopolis says so in the Life of Cyriacus,” at a time when 
Cassian was his abbot, indeed one who had been elected by Origenist 
monks, the powerful party at the time. Hardly did he have any choice other 
than bow to the decision of the powerful of the day, namely, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem and the Origenist band. The rest of Cyril's three references to Cas- 
sian appear in the Life of Sabas,” which was written after Cassian’s death. It 
was too late for Cyril to say anything different, hence once again he styles 
him ‘orthodox’. 

Besides, those who sympathised with Origen used to take heed so as not 
to be exposed to the perils of the day. The case of Theodore of Scythopolis, 
a friend of Theodore Askidas, with whose support Theodore became abbot 


18 Vita Sabae, p. 196. 

1? Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 196: τότε οἱ ἐν τῇ Μεγίστῃ λαύρᾳ περιλειφθέντες naté- 
psc κατὰ γνώμην τοῦ πατριάρχου ἔλαβον ἡγούμενον τὸν ἀββᾶν Κασιανὸν τὸν Σκυθοπολίτην τὴν τοῦ 
Σουκᾶ συνοδίαν τὸ τηνικαῦτα καλῶς καὶ ὀρθοδόξως κυβερνῶντα, ἄνδρα ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων ἀποτα- 
ξάμενον καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ θείου Σάβα παιδευθέντα καὶ πρεσβύτερον τῆς Μεγίστης λαύρας γεγονότα καὶ 
ἐπὶ ὀκτὼ χρόνους τὴν τοῦ Σουκᾶ λαύραν κυβερνήσαντα. Vita Cyriaci, p. 231: οἱ περὶ Νόννον ἀναιδῶς 
κινούμενοι ἄλλον Πέτρον Ἑλλαδικὸν τῆς Ὠριγένους λύμης ὄντα ὑπασπιστὴν ἡγούμενον ἡμῶν ἐγ- 
κατέστησαν, ἀλλ’ ἡ συνοδία πάλιν ζήλῳ πνευματικῷ κινουμένη Πέτρον μὲν τῆς ἡγεμονίας ἐξέωσεν 
καὶ εἰς τὴν λαύραν τοῦ μακαρίου Σάβα ἀπελθοῦσα ἔλαβεν ἑαυτῇ τὸν νῦν ἡγούμενον ἀββᾶν Κασια- 
νὸν Σκυθοπολίτην ὄντα τῷ γένει ὀρθόδοξόν τε ὄντα καὶ βίῳ καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένον. καὶ τότε μόλις 
ἰσχύσαμεν τοὺς Ὠριγένους ὑπασπιστὰς ἀποκρούσασθαι. 

20 Abba Cyriacus (449-554) was a monk at Souka monastery from 485 to 525. 

?! Vita Cyriaci, p. 231: τὸν νῦν ἡγούμενον ἀββᾶν Κασιανόν. 

2 Vita Sabae, pp. 184; 196: ἔλαβον ἡγούμενον τὸν ἀββᾶν Κασιανὸν τὸν Σκυθοπολίτην τὴν τοῦ 
Σουκᾶ συνοδίαν τὸ τηνικαῦτα καλῶς καὶ ὀρθοδόξως κυβερνῶντα. 
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of the New Laura and supported the Origenist party styled ‘Isochrists’, is a 
characteristic one. Once Justinian set out to condemn Origen, this Theodore 
recanted in 552 and anathematised Origen.” Likewise, Leontius himself 
appears to take distances from Origen, when the moment appeared to call 
for this. He reasons that itis futile to defend Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the basis of a letter that church fathers (such as Basil of 
Caesarea) had sent to them. Leontius' argument was that the encomium of 
Origen written by Gregory Thaumaturgus did not save the Alexandrian.^ 

During this period, therefore, the phenomenon of 'crypto-Origenists' 
should be taken for granted. Which is why Caesarius/Cassian feels he can 
condemn Origen by name, while expounding Origenist doctrines in the 
same work of his.” Besides, one could confirm this from Justinian’s own 
words. For indeed, with respect to Origen, he refers to 'those who acknowl- 
edge his downfall, yet they make use of his ideas’ (εἰ γάρ τινές εἰσι καὶ νῦν 
ὁμολογοῦντες μὲν τὸ ἐκείνου πτῶμα, ἀντιποιούμενοι δὲ τῶν avTOD).”° Justinian 
was a politician, not a priest to receive confession from inner heart. All he 
demanded was that people subscribe the libelli he presented them with, and 
profess what the emperor enjoined them to do. What they believed in their 
secret thoughts was not of his main concern. 

Cyril’s accounts are consistent with regard to the person of Leontius 
Byzantius, who was a regular visitor of Constantinople. This was the place 
where Leontius’ protectors Askidas and Domitian normally lived, even 
though they had been made bishops of remote sees (Caesarea and Ancyra 
respectively), following their endorsement of the Local Synod of 536. Leon- 
tius was so powerful at the time that he, along with all Origenists of the 
New Laura, revolted against the decision of Patriarch Ephraemius of Anti- 
och to anathematise Origen." In fact he demanded that Patriarch Peter 
of Jerusalem have Ephraemius’ name removed from the diptychs. The 


23 Theodore of Scythopolis, Libellus de Erroribus Origenianis, PG.86.231—236. 

24 Leontius Byzantius, Libri Tres Contra Nestorianos et Euthychianos, PG.86(1).1377. By the 
same token, Domitian subscribed to the condemnation of Origen, only to repent this later. 
Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 192. Besides (if the testimony by Facundus, the African 
Bishop of Herminian is accurate), he wrote a libellus renegading his attitude to Pope Vigilius. 
See infra. 

25 A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I. 

26 Justinian, Liber Adversus Origenem (Letter to Patriarch Menas), PG.86(1).973.46—-47. 

27 According to Cyril of Scythopolis, (Vita Sabae, p. 191) Ephraemius διανίσταται γενναίως 
καὶ δημοσίῳ συνοδικῷ ἀναθέματι καθυποβάλλει τὰ Ὠριγένους δόγματα. καὶ τούτου ἐν Ἱεροσολύ- 
μοις γνωσθέντος ἀγανακτήσαντες οἱ περὶ Νόννον συνασπιστὰς ἔχοντες Λεόντιόν τε τὸν Βυζάντιον ἐν 
Κωνσταντινουπόλει ἀναπλεύσαντα καὶ Δομιτιανὸν τὸν Γαλατίας καὶ Θεόδωρον τὸν Καππαδοκίας 
ἠνάγκαζον τὸν ἀρχιεπίσκοπον Πέτρον τὴν Ἐφραιμίου προσηγορίαν τῶν ἱερῶν ἀφελέσθαι διπτύχων. 
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compromise imposed by Peter was that the anti-Origenists of the Great 
Laura (lead by Sophronius and Gelasius) were allowed to compose a libel 
against Origen, whereas the Origenists were not allowed to remove the 
name of Patriarch Ephraemius of Antioch”! from the diptychs. The anti- 
Origenist monks of the Great Laura wrote the libel, which they handed 
over to Peter of Jerusalem, who in turn sent this to Emperor Justinian. 
According to Cyril, this libel was what Justinian made an imperial edict 
against Origen,? which can be confirmed by philological exploration, too, 
as already noted. 

When Justinian ordered Patriarch Menas to sanction his imperial edict 
against Origen through a local synodical decision, about which all the clergy 
of the empire should be advised, the Patriarch convened all the clerics 
(‘bishops and abbots of monasteries’) who happened to sojourn in the cap- 
ital (τοὺς ἐνδημοῦντας κατὰ ταύτην τὴν βασιλίδα πόλιν).55 In other words, this 
is the text of the Edictum Contra Origenem, or Letter to Patriarch Menas, by 
Justinian. Although leaders of the Origenist party in Palestine, both Aski- 
das and Domitian subscribed to Justinian’s nine anathemas against Origen. 
This is supposed to have happened at a Local Synod held in Constantinople 
in 543, following the Emperor's Edictum Contra Origenem demanding such 
a synod to be convened. However, nothing is actually known of this synod, 
if there was any at all. Cyril of Scythopolis says that the edict was signed 
by ‘Patriarch Menas and the synod under his’ chairmanship (ᾧτινι ἰδίκτῳ 
καθυπέγραψεν Μηνᾶς ὁ πατριάρχης Κωνσταντινουπόλεως μετὰ τῆς ὑπ’ αὐτὸν 
συνόδου). Soon after that, once Domitian heard of some clerics who man- 
aged to escape signature, he fell into deep depression for his acquiescence 
in signing the document. He died not long after the event, having separated 


35 Ephraemius of Antioch is one of the very few authors to apply the rare colloquialism ἐφ᾽ 
ἴσης (for ἐπίσης) (Capita XII, p. 262), which transpires in Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 33"; 
39"; ScetPatr, p. 79'; SerenPrim, p. 89". 

29 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 191-192: πολλῆς δὲ στάσεως ὑπ’ αὐτῶν γενομένης 
μεταπέμπεται ὁ ἀρχιεπίσκοπος ἐν μυστηρίῳ τοὺς περὶ Σωφρόνιον καὶ Γελάσιον καὶ ἐπιτρέπει 
αὐτοῖς ποιῆσαι λίβελλον κατὰ τῶν Ὠριγενιαστῶν ὁρκίζοντα αὐτὸν μὴ ἀφαιρεθῆναι τῶν ἱερῶν 
διπτύχων τὴν Ἐφραιμίου τοῦ πατριάρχου προσηγορίαν. καὶ οἱ μὲν πατέρες τὸν λίβελλον ποιήσαντες 
ἐπιδεδώκασιν, ὁ δὲ ἀρχιεπίσκοπος τοῦτον δεξάμενος τῷ βασιλεῖ ἀπέστειλεν γράψας αὐτῷ τὰ 
ὑπὸ τῶν Ὠριγενιαστῶν νεωτερισθέντα. ὅντινα λίβελλον ὁ εὐσεβέστατος ἡμῶν δεξάμενος βασιλεὺς 
ἴδικτον κατὰ τῶν Ὠριγένους πεποίηκε δογμάτων: ᾧτινι ἰδίκτῳ καθυπέγραψεν Μηνᾶς ὁ πατριάρχης 
Κωνσταντινουπόλεως μετὰ τῆς ὑπ’ αὐτὸν συνόδου. ἠναγκάσθησαν δὲ καὶ οἱ περὶ Δομιτιανὸν καὶ 
Θεόδωρον ὑπογράψαι. 

30 Justinian, Edictum Contra Origenem, pp. 104—106: συναγαγεῖν ἅπαντας τοὺς ἐνδημοῦντας 
κατὰ ταύτην τὴν βασιλίδα πόλιν ὁσιωτάτους ἐπισκόπους καὶ τοὺς θεοφιλεστάτους τῶν ἐνταῦθα 
εὐαγῶν μοναστηρίων ἡγουμένους. Likewise, Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 179; 192. 

31 Vita Sabae, p. 192. 
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himself from the ‘Catholic communion’. On the other hand, even though 
Askidas himself signed the act, he went on with ‘persecuting the orthodox’, 
which, according to Cyril, is a token of his ‘hypocrisy’ (τῇ δὲ Θεοδώρου ὑπο- 
κρίσει μαρτυροῦσιν οἱ ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ κατὰ τῶν ὀρθοδόξων μετὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ ὑπογραφὴν 
ἐπενεχθέντες βαρύτατοι διωγμοί).52 

Whenever scholars come to make reference to Justinian’s edict against 
Origen, a thesis is anemophilously reproduced: Justinian’s ensuing attack on 
the Three Chapters was the result of a plot by the ‘Origenist’ party. Askidas 
is supposed to have been the one who, along with his band, conspired to get 
Theodore of Mopsuestia condemned, and Leontius is said to have launched 
a vitriolic attack on the person and work of the same Antiochene author. To 
this contention I myself have seen no substantial evidence so far, although 
many scholars have been at pains to advance this allegation.** 

It has been generally urged?! that Askidas hated Theodore of Mopsuestia 
because the latter had dared to criticise Origen, or because Askidas was a 
crypto-Monophysite. This however is a questionable testimony by only one 
source, namely Facundus, the African Bishop of Herminian, in a letter of his 
addressed to Justinian. Facundus supposedly reproduced a libellus (a doc- 
trinal statement) that Domitian had sent to Pope Vigilius, by which he pro- 
fessed his Origenistic allegiance. According to Domitian, ‘when those who 
intended to defend the teaching’ about pre-existence of souls and universal 
restoration, saw that they were unable to further their cause, ‘they left this 
conflict and started to conspire against [the name of] Theodore, who had 
been the Bishop of Mopsuestia. They set out to anathematise him, because 
they thought that in this way they could annihilate the content of the attack 
against Origen’. A testimony by Liberatus of Carthage written after 553 
is not actually an independent one, since he virtually reproduced Facun- 


?? Loc. cit. 

33 The literature is extremely extensive, striving to sustain an untenable thesis. See bib- 
liography in Daniél Hombergen, The Second Origenistic Controversy, A New Perspective on 
Cyril ofScythopolis' Monastic Biographies as Historical Sources for Sixth-Century Origenism, 
p.181, n. 224. About this assertion disputed by F. Carcione, see op. cit. p.183, n. 233. The author 
himself is rightly sceptical about the allegation and refrains from either endorsing or disput- 
ing it. op. cit. p. 321, n. 318. 

34 Against historians being eager to employ the obloquy, E. Chrysos doubted Liberatus' 
testimony about Askidas' Monophysitism. E. Chrysos, ‘H ἐκκλησιαστικὴ πολιτεία τοῦ Ἰουστινι- 
ανοῦ κατὰ τὴν ἔριν περὶ τὰ Τρία Κεφάλαια καὶ τὴν Ε’ οἰκουμενικὴν σύνοδον, pp. 26-30. 

35 Facundi, Hermianensis Episcopi, Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum Concilii Chalcedo- 
nensis Libri XII Ad Justinianum Imperatorem, IV.2 (PL.67.627A—B): Manifestos habent errores 
eorum qui verisimilibus argumentis, quasi constanter sua errata defendunt; et iste illis 
incognitus esse potest, auctorum suorum confessione damnatus? His omnibus accedit et 
confessio Domitiani Galatae, Ancyrensis olim episcopi, quem confessum diximus quod 
ejus complices Origeniani ad Ecclesiae conturbationem ista moliti sunt. Nam in libello 
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dus’ testimony.?* In all probability, the real source is a remark by Evagrius 
Scholasticus: Askidas introduced the question of Three Chapters in order to 
distract the fathers towards other questions (ἑτέρωθι τούτους ἀφέλκειν ἐθέ- 
λων ἐπεισάγει τὰ κατὰ Θεόδωρον τὸν Μοψουεστίας καὶ Θεοδώρητον και ”IBav).?? 
However, the real state of affairs was different: Askidas did not need any 
manoeuvres, since he defended Origen openly, whereas condemnation of 
the Antiochene doctors could be of no use to him whatsoever. It is certainly 
not incidental that later sources that reproduced the information about that 
synod paid no attention to that remark by Evagrius, which is self-defeating 
after all. For the same Evagrius recounts that the same monks had collected 
‘the blasphemies’ not only of ‘Didymus and Evagrius’, as one might have 
expected, but also those by ‘Theodore’ of Mopsuestia and ‘presented them 
to the synod’, which imposed upon them the authority of an ‘anathema’.** 


quem ad Vigilium scripsit, conquerens de his qui contradicebant dogmatibus Origenis, asser- 
entis animas humanas ante corpora in quadam beata vita praeexstitisse, et omnes quae 
fuerint aeterno supplicio destinatae, in pristinam beatitudinem cum diabolo et angelis ejus 
restitui; dicit etiam haec: “Prosiluerunt ad anathematizandos sanctissimos et gloriosissimos 
doctores, sub occasione eorum quae de praeexistentia et restitutione mota sunt, dogmatum, 
sub specie quidem Origenis, omnes autem qui ante eum et post eum fuerunt sanctos anath- 
ematizantes. Hi vero qui proposuerant hujusmodi dogma defendere, id implere nullo modo 
voluerunt: sed talem relinquentes conflictum, conversi sunt ut moverent adversus Theodo- 
rum qui fuit Mopsuestenus episcopus, et moliri coeperunt quatenus anathematizaretur et 
ille, ad abolitionem, ut putabant, eorum quae contra Origenem mota constituerant.” 

36 Liberatus Carthaginensis Diaconus, Breviarium, Causae Nestorianorum et Eutychiano- 
rum, collectum a Liberato archidiacono Ecclesiae Carthaginensis regionis sextae, PL.68.1046B— 
1049B: Igitur Pelagius aemulus existens Theodoro Caesareae Cappadociae episcopo, volens 
ei nocere eo quod esset Origenis defensor, una cum Menna archiepiscopo Constantinop- 
olitano, flagitabat a principe ut juberet fieri, quod illi monachi supplicabant, ut Origenes 
damnaretur, ipsaque capitula talia docentia. Annuit imperator facillime, gaudens se de tal- 
ibus causis judicium ferre: jubente eo dictata est in Origenem et illa capitula anathematis 
damnatio, quam subscripserunt, una cum Menna archiepiscopo, episcopi apud Constanti- 
nopolim reperti. Deinde directa est Vigilio Romano episcopo, Zoilo Alexandrino, Euphrae- 
mio Antiocheno, et Petro Hierosolymitano, quibus eam accipientibus et subscribentibus, 
Origenes damnatus est mortuus, qui vivens olim fuerat ante damnatus. Et reserato aditu 
adversariis Ecclesiae, ut mortuus damnaretur, Theodorus Caesareae Cappadociae episco- 
pus dilectus, et familiaris principum, secta Acephalus, Origenis autem defensor acerrimus, et 
Pelagio aemulus, cognoscens Origenem fuisse damnatum, dolore damnationis ejus, ad Eccle- 
siae conturbationem, damnationem molitus est in Theodorum Mopsuestenum; eo quod 
Theodorus multa opuscula edidisset contra Origenem, exosusque et accusabilis haberetur ab 
Origenistis; et maxime quod synodus Chalcedonensis, sicut probatur, laudes ejus susceperit 
in tribus epistolis: hujus damnationem memoratus Theodorus tali machinatione perfecit. 

37 Evagrius Scholasticus, HE, p. 187. 

38 Evagrius Scholasticus and Callistus, loc. cit. Οἱ δ᾽ αὐτοὶ μοναχοὶ καὶ Διδύμου καὶ Εὐαγρίου 
καὶ Θεοδώρου ἄλλας πολλὰς βλασφημίας σπουδαίως μάλα παρὰ τῶν κακῶς συγγραφέντων ἐκείνοις 
ἀπολεξάμενοι, τῇ συνόδῳ ἀνήνεγκαν: ἃ δὴ πάντα τῷ ἀναθέματι περιέβαλον. What followed was 
branding Origen a Manichaean, Arian, Greek, Sabellian, Eunomian, and all sorts of heresies. 
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One more important point should be mentioned: The case of the Three 
Chapters was discussed during the first session of the council, accord- 
ing to Evagrius. During that session, not only the ‘twelve chapters’ which 
Theodoret had written against Cyril of Alexandria were anathematised, but 
also ‘anything that has been written by him [sc. Theodoret] in defence of 
Theodore [of Mopsuestia] and Nestorius’ (καὶ ὅσα ὑπὸ συνηγορίας Θεοδώρου 
καὶ Νεστορίου αὐτῷ συγγέγραπται). This session concluded with a declara- 
tion of ‘fourteen chapters expounding the correct and immaculate faith’.*° 
This notwithstanding, during the second session, the members of the synod 
were prepared to welcome further allegations against Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. These were the libels that had been composed at the Laura of Sabas 
and were presented by abbot Conon and his group. It is therefore absurd to 
claim that Askidas conspired to get Theodore of Mopsuestia condemned in 
reaction to the anathemas imposed on Origen, indeed that Askidas sought 
this in order to retaliate against the monks of the Great Laura. The latter 
were hostile to Theodore of Mopsuestia as much as they were inimical to 
Origenism. By contrast, Cassian, who had lived within the same monastery, 
was an admirer of Theodore of Mopsuestia, as well as of Didymus, whose 
Commentary on the Apocalypse he cherished and largely saved for poster- 
ity. 

This is the basis on which modern scholarship saw the condemnation 
of the Three Chapters as a ‘revenge’ against the condemnation of Origen: 
the Origenists hated Theodore of Mopsuestia for having criticised Origen. 
Had this been felt by Askidas as a ‘revenge’, this could have been too a blind 
one. For Askidas was a realist, a man of action and plotting used to gaining 
concrete results out of his machinations. I have seen no scholar coming up 
with a convincing explanation as to why an additional anathema imposed 
on the defunct Theodore of Mopsuestia could possibly mitigate (let alone, 
cancel) the consequences that the anathema against Origen entailed for 
Askidas, Domitian and their company. Moreover, I have seen no reliable 
testimony proving that those who are reported to have been the source 
of Origen’s condemnation were different persons from those who detested 
the theology of Theodore of Mopsuestia. For what we know is that in both 
cases the same persons (the leading monks of the Laura of Sabas) were the 
protagonists that supplied Justinian with a religious garment of his political 
considerations against both Theodore of Mopsuestia and Origen. 


That most of these persons appeared after Origen’s death, or that some of these doctrines 
conflicted with each other, was of no concern to anyone. It was fashionable to style Origen 
conveniently as the source of all theological aberration. 

39 Evagrius Scholasticus, HE, p. 188. 
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Cyril of Scythopolis tells us that the action which Justinian took against 
the heretic Arians was the result of advice of St. Sabas.* What the chronicler 
adds is that the emperor stood up against the heresies of both Origen and 
Nestorius, which ‘he overthrew and anathematised, by means of both his 
edicts and the Fifth Oecumenical Council which was recently convened in 
Constantinople’.” Cyril refers to edicts (not edict: τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ γενομένων 
ἰδίκτων) against the heretics, which suggests that it was not only the edict 
against Origen that had been levelled against them. Quite evidently, he 
refers to Justinian’s treatise against the Three Chapters, which he takes as an 
edict parallel to the one issued against Origen, indeed written by the same 
authors. 

The alleged policy by Theodore Askidas would make sense only if, by 
machinating condemnation upon Theodore of Mopsuestia, he somehow 
would deal a death blow on those who advanced Origen’s condemnation, 
specifically, the leading band of the Laura of Sabas, Gelasius and his con- 
frères. However, what we know is that these anti-Origenist monks were 
equally hostile to Theodore of Mopsuestia. To oppose both Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and ‘Origenism’ was after all a tradition established by Sabas 
himself. At the Laura of Sabas it was an honour to be an opponent of 
both Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia, which is the praise accorded by 
Cyril of Scythopolis to hesychast John.” Both of Justinian’s edicts (against 
Origen and the Three Chapters) had been penned by the same persons. 
Askidas (a former superior of the New Laura) had no reason to support them 
whatsoever. 

Unimportant though it might appear on the face of it, we should recall 
a telling point. Of all the texts of Justinian, only two contain the Sabaite 


40 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 179: Justinian θείαις ἐχρήσατο διατάξεσιν ὥστε τὰς 
πανταχοῦ τῶν ᾿Αρειανῶν ἐκκλησίας ἀφαιρεθῆναι τῇ τοῦ θείου πρεσβύτου ἑπόμενος ἐντολῇ Y) γοῦν 
προφητείᾳ. 

^! Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 179: οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς Νεστορίου καὶ Ὠριγένους 
αἱρέσεις γενναίως διαναστὰς ἀνέτρεψέν τε καὶ ἀνεθεμάτισεν διά τε τῶν ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ γενομένων ἰδίκτων 
καὶ διὰ τῆς νῦν συναθροισθείσης ἐν Κωνσταντινουπόλει ἁγίας καὶ οἰκουμενικῆς πέμπτης συνόδου. 

42 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Joannis Hesychastae, p. 221: Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἐκ πολλῶν ὀλίγα 
ἀναλεξάμενος γραφῇ παραδέδωκα παραλείψας διηγήσασθαι τοὺς περὶ πίστεως αὐτοῦ ἀγῶνας, 
οὓς ἐνεδείξατο κατὰ τῶν Ὠριγένους καὶ Θεοδώρου τοῦ Μομψουεστίας δογμάτων τε καὶ ὑπασπι- 
στῶν. Likewise, Vita Sabae, p. 194 (Gelasius addressing his monks before setting sail for Con- 
stantinople): δυσωπῶ τοίνυν ὑμᾶς ὥστε τινὰ τῶν Θεοδώρῳ τῷ Μομψουεστίας προσκειμένων μὴ 
ἐᾶσαι συμμεῖναι ὑμῖν, αἱρετικῷ αὐτῷ ὄντι, ἐπείπερ καὶ ὁ ἐν ἁγίοις πατὴρ ἡμῶν Σάβας τοῦτον μετὰ 
τοῦ Ὠριγένους ἐμυσάττετο. 
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colloquialism ἐφίσης for ἐπίσης (‘also’), which we come upon in Cassian's 
text, too. These texts of Justinian are the Epistula Contra Tria Capitula? and 
the Edictum Rectae Fidei. Both also engage in a fierce invective against 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. Only in these two texts of Justinian do characteris- 
tic colloquialisms occur.” It then comes as no surprise that Cassian left the 
Laura shortly after the death ofSt. Sabas, in 532, to remain in Constantinople 
for six years? along with Origenists such as Theodore Askidas, formerly an 
abbot ofthe New Laura, and Domitian. Whereas these friends of his became 
bishops, Cassian himself remained an intellectual monk and presbyter, who 
studied as a resident with the Akoimetoi, and probably taught in the capital. 
Hereturned to Palestine in 539 to become the abbot ofthe Souka monastery, 
also known as the monastery of Chariton. He was a moderate Origenist, 
with sympathies to the great Antiochene doctors, which is a designation 
which includes not only Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Theodoret, but also Nestorius. Besides, his extraordinary erudition brought 
him close to John Philoponus, who presumably explained the cause of 
Monophysitism to him. Moderate as he was, he was respected by all conflict- 
ing parties, which made him a compromise-solution for the post of abbot of 
the Laura, in 547, ata time when the Origenists in the region were powerful. 
It was the same mid-stance, however, which by all appearances caused his 
intellectual death almost immediately after his physical death. The immedi- 
ate source of this 'second death' must have been his own successor Conon, 
the relentless anti-Origenist, who remained in the post for two decades. 
Cyril of Scythopolis relates that 'Domitian, superior of the monastery of 
Martyrius, and Theodore surnamed Askidas, who ruled over those of the 
New Laura, both of them partaking to satiety of the plague of Origen, sailed 
to Constantinople, where they pretended to be battling for the Council of 
Chalcedon’.” It should be reminded that the synod of 536 in the capital was 
a local one (ἐνδημοῦσα), therefore, those who participated were living there 
already, or happened to be visiting the city at the time. Which means that 
Cassian, along with Leontius, Askidas, and Domitian, were already there in 
536. When Cyril of Scythopolis says that they ‘sailed’ to Constantinople, this 


43 Justinian, Epistula Contra Tria Capitula, 63, line 16. 

44 Justinian, Edictum Rectae Fidei, p. 150, line 21. 

^5 Cf. Justinian, Edictum Rectae Fidei, p. 144: συνπαραληφθεῖσαν (for συμπαραληφθεῖσαν). 
Epistula Contra Tria Capitula, 74: ἐνφιλονίκοις (for ἐμφιλονίκοις); p. 162: ἐνφιλονείκως (for 
ἐμφιλονίκως). 

46 See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I: a certain manuscript attests to 
Caesarius (= Cassian) having remained in the capital for six years, not twenty. 

47 Cyril of Scythopolis. Vita Sabae, p. 188. 
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does not mean that they went there in 536 ad hoc: they had arrived before 
the event. This probably means that, as an act of support to Leontius, they 
arranged to take part in the synod in order to pay lip service to the imperial 
aims pursued through the Local Synod. 

Cyril testifies to the contact between Leontius and Cassian. The former 
was ‘the assistant, champion and fellow-combatant' of Nonnus, who, ‘taking 
advantage of the death’ of Sabas started to recruit monks from different 
monasteries. One of these monasteries was the Souka. “But he failed, since I 
myself, by the grace of Christ, warned and exhorted each one [of the monks] 
not to depart from the true faith”. The least that this statement could suggest 
is that in Souka (where Cassian became abbot in 539) there were monks 
prepared to give an ear to Leontius’ views. This makes it natural for Cassian 
to have opted for settling in that monastery, instead of the Great Laura, upon 
his return to Palestine. 

In the acts of this Local Synod, the name and signature of Domitian tran- 
spires precisely before the one of Cassian. Cyril of Scythopolis is inaccurate: 
neither Domitian nor Theodore Askidas were ‘superiors’ or indeed abbots 
of their monasteries at the time.* In the acts of the Local Synod, Domitian 
designates himself not as abbot of Martyrius, but simply as ‘presbyter and 
archimandrite'.^ Theodore Askidas signs as simply ‘deacon and monk of 
the New Laura',? only to add that he also signs ‘on behalf of the monks of 
the holy city, who live in the desert’. In all of these instances, the name 
of Leontius Byzantius signing the acts is located very close to that of Cas- 
sian. This trip to the capital would have been important for them all. As 
Cyril goes on, ‘through the recommendation by the above-mentioned Leon- 
tius Byzantius, they attached themselves to father Eusebius? and through 
him to our most pious emperor. Veiling their heresy with a great deal of 


48 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 188—189: κατ’ αὐτὸν δὴ τὸν χρόνον Δομιτιανός τε ὁ 
τῆς Μαρτυρίου μονῆς ἡγούμενος καὶ Θεόδωρος ὁ ἐπίκλην ᾿Ασκιδᾶς τῶν τῆς Νέας λαύρας ἐξάρχων 
γεγονὼς ἀμφότεροι τῆς Ὠριγένους λύμης μετασχόντες εἰς κόρον ἀνέπλευσαν ἐπὶ Κωνσταντινούπο- 
λιν καὶ ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐν Χαλκηδόνι συνόδου προσποιούμενοι ἀγωνίζεσθαι. Since Cyril wrote the Life of 
Sabas well after the synod of 553, it is not strange that he is inaccurate about details referring 
to the Local Synod of 536. 

49 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, pp. 36; 50; 
130; 145: Δομιτιανὸς ἐλέει θεοῦ πρεσβύτερος καὶ ἀρχιμανδρίτης μονῆς τοῦ μακαρίου Μαρτυρίου 
ποιούμενος τοὺς λόγους ὑπὲρ πάσης τῆς ὑπὸ τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν ἐρήμου δεηθεὶς ὑπέγραψα. 

50 Op. cit. pp. 130; 158; 165; 174: Θεόδωρος διάκονος καὶ μοναχὸς τῆς Νέας λαύρας. 

51 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana εἰ Hierosolymitana anno 596, Tome 3, p. 37: Θεόδω- 
poc ἐλέει θεοῦ διάκονος καὶ μοναχὸς τῆς Νέας λαύρας καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων τῶν ἐν TH ἐρήμῳ Ἱεροσολύ- 
μων μοναχῶν δεηθεὶς ὑπέγραψα: So on pp. 50; 146. 

52 A priest at the Great Church of Constantinople and administrator. Cyril mentions him 
at several points of his narrative. 
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hypocrisy, and enjoying immediate access to the palace, Domitian received 
the first see of the province of Galatia,? while Theodore succeeded to the 
see of Caesarea in Cappadocia. Nonnus and his party, gaining great strength 
out of this, were zealous and tireless in sowing the seeds of Origenism 
throughout Palestine’.** 

As already noted, whereas the New Laura was present at the synod of 536 
with four monks, the Laura of Sabas was represented by two monks only, 
namely Cassian and Sabbatius. In the minutes of the synod, one can see the 
name and signature of Cassian always side by side with that of Domitian 
and Leontius and never close to that of Sabbatius, even though the two of 
them made up one and the same delegation. Besides, there is no indication 
that participants proceeded to sign the acts according to any determined 
order. It is evident that they signed in the order that each one of them 
approached joining a queue. Were that the case, which it seems it was, 
the order of signatures evinces that Cassian was always sitting side by side 
with Domitian and Leontius, whereas he never did so with his cloister-mate 
Sabbatius, who anyway signs at two points only. 

Furthermore, an account by the Antiochene historian Evagrius Scho- 
lasticus (sixth century), reproduced by Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus 
(thirteenth-fourteenth century) is instructive. We are advised that ‘during 
the second session’ of the council of 553, in the presence ofJustinian himself, 
‘the monks from Jerusalem’ (Eulogius, Conon, Cyriacus, Pangratius) pre- 
sented ‘libels’ (not just one ‘libel’, but λιβέλλων) against ‘Origen, also called 
Adamantius’, which had also been sent to Pope Vigilius. Evagrius makes 
some quotations from this document, where the monks declare in a furi- 
ous style that they expelled ‘him’ (viz. Origen) ‘as a bandit’ from their ‘holy 
yards’. Further, it is plainly stated that those libels contained chapters, 
which expounded doctrines attributed to Origen and were subsequently 
quoted as anathemas. A ‘fifth chapter’ was levelled against ‘specific per- 
sons of the so-called New Laura’ (ἀπὸ ἰδικῶν προσώπων τῆς καλουμένης Νέας 
Λαύρας), as well as against Theodore Askidas (by name) and his teaching. 
Evagrius refers to both men having travelled to the capital in order to take 
part in the Local Synod of 536, where leading Monophysites were anathe- 
matised. 


59 The see of Ancyra. 

54 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 188-189. 

55 Ἐφύγομεν τοίνυν, ἐφύγομεν ταύτην. ... καὶ ὡς λῃστὴν τὸν τοιοῦτον τοῖς τοῦ ἀναθέματος 
βρόχοις ἀσφαλῶς περισφίξαντες, τῶν ἱερῶν περιβόλων ἔξω ἀπεβαλόμεθα. Evagrius Scholasticus, 
HE, pp. 188-189. Copied by Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 17.27. 
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From that document we learn that specific ‘heretic’ teachings had been 
brought to light by the monks of Sabas and subsequently were condemned 
by the council. Among other allegations, there is an idea imputed to Origen 
allegedly having sustained that ‘upon resurrection, human bodies are raised 
in the form of a sphere’ (σφαιροειδῆ τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐγείρονται σώματα).5 
Justinian had included this allegation in his edict, branding this a ‘Greek’ 
doctrine." The emperor of course had no idea of what was actually ‘Greek’ 
or not. He just signed a document as composed by the monks of the Laura 
of Sabas and presented to him by Patriarch Peter of Jerusalem. This opinion 
circulated in the New Laura and was attributed to the particular sect that 
were styled ‘Origenists’, and more specifically ἰσόχριστοι (‘those’ who will 
eventually become ‘equal to Christ’). The ‘orthodox’ monks regarded this 
as originating in the philosophy of Pythagoras, Plato, Origen, Evagrius, and 
Didymus.* There is some room for speculation as to the origin of this tenet. 
A later commentary on Homer's Jlias® has it that Antisthenes sustained that 
‘the souls have the same shape as the bodies which contain them’ (ὁμοσχή- 
μονάς φησι τὰς ψυχὰς τοῖς περιέχουσι σώμασιν εἶναι). Against this, according 
to the same commentator, Chrysippus urged that ‘after separation from the 
body, souls assume the form of a sphere'.? The same comment appears in 


56 Evagrius, loc. cit. This is the fifth anathema against Origen by Justinian’s edict and the 
tenth anathema of the Fifth Council of 553. The former attributes to Origen the allegation of 
‘men’ being raised in ‘sphere-like bodies’. Justinian bid everyone to believe that men will be 
resurrected ‘standing’ (ὀρθίους). The anathema of the council goes further: it charges Origen 
with holding that ‘the body of the Lord was ethereal and had the form of a sphere, and such 
will be the body of everyone upon the resurrection’. In his own anathema, Justinian made no 
reference to the ‘body of the Lord’. 

57 Justinian, Edictum Contra Origenem, p. 98: "Ev δὲ καὶ μόνον τῷ δυσσεβεῖ Ὠριγένει σπού- 
δασµα γέγονε τὸ τὴν Ἑλληνικὴν πλάνην κρατῦναι καὶ ταῖς τῶν σαθροτέρων ψυχαῖς ζιζάνια ἐγκατα- 
σπεῖραι. δι’ ὃ κἀκεῖνο τὸ γέλωτος μὲν ἄξιον, παρ’ αὐτοῦ δὲ ὅμως εἰρημένον περὶ τῆς τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀναστάσεως προσθεῖναι συνείδομεν. λέγει γὰρ ὅτι ἐν τῇ ἀναστάσει σφαιροειδῆ ἐγείρονται 
τὰ σώματα τῶν ἀνθρώπων. ὦ τῆς ἀνοίας καὶ ἀμαθίας τοῦ φρενοβλαβοῦς τούτου καὶ τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν 
δογμάτων ἐξηγητοῦ. ... εἰ δὲ καθὼς Ὠριγένης μαίνεται, σφαιροειδὲς ἦν τὸ σῶμα τοῦ κυρίου. His 
anathema in op. cit. p. 116. 

58 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Cyriaci, p. 230: λέγουσιν ὅτι αἰθέρια καὶ σφαιροειδῆ ἐγείρονται 
ἡμῶν τὰ σώματα ἐν τῇ ἀναστάσει, καὶ γὰρ καὶ τὸ τοῦ κυρίου οὕτω φασὶν ἐγηγέρθαι σῶμα: λέγουσιν 
ὅτι γινόμεθα ἴσοι τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐν τῇ ἀποκαταστάσει. ποῖος τοίνυν ἅδης ταῦτα ἐρεύξατο; οὐ παρὰ 
τοῦ θεοῦ ταῦτα μεμαθήκασι, μὴ γένοιτο, τοῦ λαλήσαντος διὰ προφητῶν καὶ ἀποστόλων, ἀλλὰ παρὰ 
Πυθαγόρου καὶ Πλάτωνος, Ὠριγένους τε καὶ Εὐαγρίου καὶ Διδύμου παρειλήφασι τὰ μυσαρὰ ταῦτα 
καὶ δυσσεβῆ δόγματα. 

59 Cf. Homer, Ilias, XXIIL65. The portion relates ‘the spirit’ of the deceased ‘hapless 
Patroclus appearing to the slept Achilles’. This apparition describes Patroclus being ‘in every 
wise like his very self, in stature and fair eyes and in voice, and in like raiment was he clad 
withal’. 

60 Scholia in Homerum, Scholia in Iliadem (scholia vetera), Book of Ilias 23, verses 66 & 67. 
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Eustathius of Thessaloniki,“ but there is no way to determine which of the 
two instances is earlier. Be that as it may, no other known author did ever 
say anything about sphere-like souls. Even these instances make reference 
to the shape of the soul after death, not to that of the posthumous body of 
the soul. This information appeared to von Arnim as a testimony to Chrysip- 
pus' views, but the reference is too precarious (and too late) to be taken 
seriously. Nevertheless, this seems to have been a question discussed anx- 
iously in the coenobia, as the text of the dialogue between Barsanuphius 
and John makes it clear. Barsanuphius is asked to teach whether saints are 
raised in a physical body (‘with bones and nerves’), or if their resurrected 
body is ‘an aerial and spherical one’. Likewise, sixth-century documents 
purporting to provide hostile accounts of 'Origenism' advance the same 
allegation.“ The following is instructive, however. Justinian refers to this 
specific doctrine making no mention of any specific Greek school. He only 
says that ‘Origen cared to bolster up the Greek fallacy’ (τὸ τὴν ἑλληνικὴν πλά- 
νην κρατῦναι).55 Besides, in his ‘letter to the synod’, which is only an abridged 
version of his edict against Origen (letter to Menas), he makes no mention 
to this doctrine at all. In the introduction, he only refers ‘to certain monks in 
Jerusalem, who deceive themselves by espousing the doctrines of Pythago- 
ras, Plato and Origen’ and the ‘Greek and Manichaean fraud’. That was 
all. 


9! Eustathius of Thessaloniki, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem, v. 4, p. 682: Σηµείωσαι δὲ 
ὅτι ἐντεῦθεν ᾿Αντισθένης κατὰ τοὺς παλαιοὺς ὁρμηθεὶς ὁμοιοσχήμονας ἐδόξασεν εἶναι τοῖς σώμασι 
τὰς ψυχάς. Χρύσιππος δέ, φασίν, ἄλλως ἢ καθ’ Ὅμηρον λέγων, διάφορός ἐστι δοξάζων σφαιροειδεῖς 
τὰς ψυχὰς μετὰ θάνατον γίνεσθαι. 

02 Chrysippus, Fragments Logica et Physica, Fr. 815 (SVF, Π.224). 

83 Barsanuphius and John, Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Coenobitas, 607: Περὶ τῆς &va- 
στάσεως τῶν σωμάτων τῶν ἁγίων, εἰπέ μοι εἰ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ σώματι ἐγείρονται ἐν ᾧ ἐσμεν ἄρτι ἔχοντι 
ὀστέα καὶ νεῦρα, ἀλλ’ εἰ ἀέριον καὶ στρογγύλον; 

64 George Hieromonk, De Haeresibus ad Epiphanium (not the Bishop of Salamis), in Mar- 
cel Richard, Opera Minora, v. III, (62), p. 258: ὡς αἰθέρια καὶ σφαιροειδῆ ἐγείρεσθαι ἐν τῇ 
ἀναστάσει τὰ σώματα ψευδηγοροῦντες οὐκ ὀκνοῦσιν λέγειν καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ σῶμα τοῦ κυρίου opat- 
ροειδὲς ἐγείρασθαι. Although the author assures that his report of sundry heresies draws 
on Epiphanius of Cyprus (not the one of Salamis, p. 250), his account of ‘Origenism’ is 
more or less copied from Justinian’s Liber Adversus Origenem, PG.86(1).945-991. See infra, 
p. 317. In like manner, Theodore of Scythopolis, reproduces Justinian's vocabulary. Libellus 
de Erroribus Origenianis, PG.86.233 (Theodore's fifth anathema): εἴ τις λέγει ἤ ἔχει, Y) φρονεῖ, 
ἢ διδάσκει ἐν τῇ ἀναστάσει σφαιροειδῆ τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐγείρεσθαι σώματα, καὶ οὐχ ὁμολογεῖ òp- 
θίους ἡμᾶς ἐγείρεσθαι. In the East, ‘Hieromonk’ means a monk who is also either a priest or a 
deacon. 

65 Justinian, op. cit. PG.86(1).973.9. 

66 Op. cit. PG. 86(1).993.3-8. 
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Furthermore, in order to bolster his asseverations, Justinian (rather, the 
Sabaite monks who wrote his text) quotes passages which are allegedly parts 
from Origen’s De Principiis. These fragments have been unwisely taken to 
be real parts of this work, and editor P. Koetschau interpolated them in his 
edition, on which I have made comments elsewhere.” Quite strikingly, on 
the question of spherical bodies Justinian has no passage to quote. In spite 
of this, of the fifteen anathemas which are supposed to have been decreed 
at the synod of 553, the tenth one is imposed on those who espouse the idea 
of a body, ‘the shape of which is ethereal and spherical’ (σῶμα αἰθέριόν τε 
καὶ σφαιροειδὲς τῷ σχήματι). The least the signatories of the condemnation 
of 553 could have asked the emperor would have been to adduce textual 
evidence supporting his allegations. What is for sure, Justinian would have 
never appealed to Methodius of Olympus, as modern scholars do, simply 
because, for all his hostility to Origen, Methodius never attributed such a 
doctrine to the Alexandrian, as explained in a moment. 

This fanciful interplay between alleged facts, ideas, and assertions, is an 
opportunity for me to make a remark concerning the function of modern 
scholarship. We read all too often the claim that it was Methodius of Olym- 
pus who came up with the sycophantic charge against Origen, exposing 
him as the source of the doctrine that the bodies of those who shall rise 
in glory will be spherical. As it happens, the claim has been abundantly, yet 
anemophilously, reproduced. Some scholars content themselves with quot- 
ing each other's claims, while hardly caring to read the texts themselves. 
This may be a practice which makes publishers happy, since they see titles 
cited and subsequently books sold in large quantities, but this is a detri- 
ment to truth nonetheless. Extant texts by Methodius have been available 
for nearly a century now, following the work by the Russian-born German 
theologian Gottlieb Nathanael Bonwetsch (1848-1925), professor at the uni- 
versity of Góttingen.? A meticulous reconstruction of Methodius’ tract On 
Resurrection was possible from references by Epiphanius of Salamis, John of 
Damascus' Sacra Parallela, the dialogue of Adamantius, Photius, along with 
some passages from three Syriac florilegia, which contribute only less than 
five per cent to the entire text. Having employed a sheer Platonic dialogue- 
form for his tract, and reserving the role of Socrates to himself,” Methodius 


87 See COT, pp. πι; 119; 137; et passim. PHE, pp. 9; 109; 239; et passim. 

88 ACO, Canones xv, 4,1, p. 249. 

$9 Methodius of Olympus, Methodius, ed. G. Nathanael Bonwetsch, Die griechischen christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller 27, Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1917. 

70 Even in its title, which is Aglaophon, or, On Resurrection (᾿Αγλαοφῶν ἢ Περὶ ᾿Αναστάσεως). 
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handed down to us a fairly detailed account of Origen’s doctrine of resurrec- 
tion, which he subsequently endeavoured to rebut. The fact of the matter is 
that nowhere is Origen represented as holding any tenet such as the one 
involving ‘spheroid’ bodies assumed by the resurrected. Whereas the term 
‘spheroid’ is absent from this specific tract, Origen’s doctrine is expounded 
with remarkable clarity: the resurrected bodies will be material, of a differ- 
ent kind of matter, but material still; their form will be the same as the form 
of a man while still in human life; ‘whenever apparition of a deceased per- 
son was reported, he was said to have appeared in the same form as the one 
of the body which he had when he was alive’.” By the same token, the resur- 
rected body will be of the same form as the earthly one, in like manner the 
bodies of Jesus, Moses, and Elias were ‘glorious ones’ during the Transfigu- 
ration.” 

What will be the same in the resurrected condition will be the form 
of the body, not its transient characteristics, or its accidental matter. For 
this matter undergoes a constant flux of ceaseless sweeping change during 
one's lifetime, which is why the human body has been styled ‘a river’. The 
notion of a ‘spherical’ resurrected body has no place in Methodius’ (hostile) 
account of Origen’s doctrine of resurrection. And yet, it continues to be a 
popular claim throughout scholarship that Methodius charged Origen with 
holding this tenet. The reason of this quite simply is that Methodius text 
itself is not dignified with some unmediated reading. 

Behind Cyril of Scythopolis’ hostile account, it can clearly be seen that 
such weird doctrines were the concoction of people who styled themselves 
anti-Origenists, mainly Antipatrus of Bostra, in the fifth century.“ With 
respect to this, the following instance is telling. At the time when Gelasius 
of Isauria took over as abbot of the Great Laura (September 537), he formed 


7! Methodius of Olympus, De Resurrectione, pp. 242-254. Origen, De Resurrectione Libri 
ii (fragmenta), PG.11.96.12-17: Καὶ τάχα τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς ἅμα τῇ ἀπαλλαγῇ σχῆμα ὁμοειδὲς dv τῷ 
παχεῖ καὶ γηΐνῳ σώματι δύναται οὕτως λαμβάνεσθαι. Εἴ ποτε γοῦν ἱστόρηταί τις τῶν κεκοιμημένων 
φαινόμενος, ὅμοιος ἑώραται τῷ ὅτε τὴν σάρκα εἶχε σχήματι. 

7? Origen, selPs, PG.12.1093.40—1096.3: ᾿Αναγκαῖον γὰρ τὴν ψυχήν, ἐν τόποις σωματικοῖς ὑπάρ- 
χουσαν, κεχρῆσθαι σώμασι καταλλήλοις τοῖς τόποις. ... οὕτως μέλλοντας κληρονομεῖν βασιλείαν 
οὐρανῶν καὶ ἐν τόποις διαφέρουσιν ἔσεσθαι, ἀναγκαῖον χρῆσθαι σώμασι πνευματικοῖς, οὐχὶ τοῦ εἴ- 
δους τοῦ προτέρου ἀφανιζομένου, κἂν ἐπὶ τὸ ἐνδοξότερον γένηται αὐτοῦ ἡ τροπή: ὥσπερ ἦν τὸ Ἰησοῦ 
εἶδος, καὶ Μωῦσέως, καὶ Ἠλίου, οὐχ ἕτερον ἐν τῇ μεταμορφώσει, παρ’ ὃ ἦν. 

73 Cf. PHE, pp. 56-57. 

7* Antipatrus of Bostra (fl. c. 455) wrote a treatise against Origen, which is no longer 
extant. It can be gathered from the acts of the Seventh Oecumenical Council that this com- 
position was a refutation of the 'Apology for Origen' supposedly put together by Pamphilus 
and Eusebius of Caesarea. 
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a camp aiming at combating all those who styled themselves Origenists. 
He summoned all the monks and enjoined that a treatise by Antipatrus of 
Bostra against the teaching of Origen be read to them. As a result, uproar 
erupted in the church, with the rebel monks being headed by John of Anti- 
och, a deacon of the Laura, on whom sanctions had been already imposed, 
allegedly because of his doctrinal aberration. This disarray resulted in the 
Origenists being expelled from the Laura: they went to the New Laura 
(September 537) joining Nonnus and Leontius, who happened to be there at 
the time, having been back from the capital for a while (καὶ Λεόντιον τὸν τηνι- 
καῦτα ἀπὸ Κωνσταντινουπόλεως napayeyovóta). I have already stated the 
names of the four monks of the New Laura that participated in the Local 
Synod of Constantinople of 536: Terentius, Theodore [Askidas], Cyricus, and 
Martyrius. Leontius was there, yet not as a representative of the New Laura. 
This means that Leontius’ presence instigating rebellion of the New Laura 
monks against the Great Laura in 537 does not suggest that he was there as 
a member of the New Laura, but only as an outside agitator. 

The treatise by Antipatrus of Bostra was the ‘black book’ used by the 
anti-Origenist band. For all his hostility, Cyril’s testimony allows for the 
assumption that the Origenist monks were outraged at the reading of that 
treatise, presumably because this was not only an inimical account, but 
also an inaccurate and distorting story instilling outrageous interpolations 
in Origen’s theology. Nevertheless, the book was put to ample use, and 
in c. 540 it was read in the churches of the East as an antidote to the 
widespread Origenism. When some of the expelled anti-Origenist monks 
read some of Antipatrus’ account of Origenism to Patriarch Ephraem of 
Antioch, he was so outraged that he forthwith convened a council against 
the Origenists (between 540 and 541) and imposed a ‘synodical anathema’ 
on their opinions.” It is plain that the doctrine of ‘spheroid body’ was 
included therein. 

By that time, Patriarch Peter of Jerusalem was under the influence of 
the Origenists, which is why the just mentioned monks of the New Laura 
had turned to the Patriarch of Antioch. This is also why the anti-Origenist 


% Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, pp. 189-190. 

76 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 191: οἵτινες τὸν ἑκούσιον διωγμὸν ὑπομείναντες ἀπῆλθον 
εἰς ᾿Αντιόχειαν καὶ τὰ συμβάντα τῷ πατριάρχῃ Ἐφραιμίῳ γνωρίσαντες τὰς τοῦ μακαρίου ᾿Αντι- 
πάτρου βίβλους αὐτῷ ἐνεφάνισαν. ὅστις πατριάρχης τὰς Ὠριγένους ἀκούσας βλασφημίας ἐκ τῶν 
ἐπιδοθέντων βιβλίων, γνοὺς δὲ καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἐπιδεδωκότων τὰ ἐν Ἱεροσολύμοις ὑπὸ τῶν 'Optyevut- 
στῶν γεγονότα διανίσταται γενναίως καὶ δημοσίῳ συνοδικῷ ἀναθέματι καθυποβάλλει τὰ Ὠριγένους 
δόγματα. 
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monks, who went to the Patriarch asking for a new abbot upon Gelasius’ 
death, were sent away with blows and insults and were forced to return 
to the Laura on the orders of the σύγκελλοι, the Origenist secretaries of the 
Patriarch. There is something more that Cyril tells us however: at that time, 
the Origenists were so powerful, that everybody sought to adulate them; and 
this fawning was expressed not only though words, but also by means of 
servile offer of manual labour.” 

It seems, therefore, that the source of the hearsay about this legendary 
'Origenism"? was the distortion contrived by Antipatrus of Bostra in the 
fifth century. This was the guide and companion of the anti-Origenists of 
the Great Laura in their polemics. Justinian did not mention Antipatrus 
at all. He was advised by the libellus composed by Gelasius, the head of 
the Great Laura and Sophronius the Armenian, the head of the monastery 
of Theodosius the Coenobiarch, at the request of Patriarch Peter, in 542. 
Whether Antipatrus of Bostra was the sole culprit and source of a caricature 
of Origenism prevailing during the sixth century is not easy to determine. 
It is anyway clear that, in the years that followed, this parody produced 
various fruits: it was all too easy for anyone to style anything ‘teaching of 
Origen’, drawing on obscure or hardly expected sources. One example is 
characteristic of this situation and deserves a report. 

An anthology of the genre that became fashionable during the sixth cen- 
tury (that is, ‘questions and answers’) was attributed to Anastasius of Sinai. 
As the subtitle has it, this is supposed to be a compilation of resolutions 
to doctrinal issues ‘not out of himself, but following drawing on the divine 
scriptures’.” There is a list of thirty authors (plus the Scripture) who are 
listed as contributors to this florilegium. The first thing to be noticed is that 
the author Anastasius draws on Cassian, yet he does away with this name 
altogether. A specific reply is ascribed to 'Serenus',? although this is in fact 


77 Vita Sabae, p. 195: οἱ τῆς Μεγίστης λαύρας πατέρες ἀνῆλθον ὁμοθυμαδὸν ἐν τῇ ἁγίᾳ πὀ- 
λει αἰτῆσαι ἡγούμενον καὶ μηνύσαντες τῷ πατριάρχῃ τοῦ ἐπισκοπείου μεθ’ ὕβρεων καὶ ὠθισμῶν 
ἐξεβλήθησαν κατ’ ἐπιτροπὴν τῶν συγκέλλων καὶ πολλῶν θλίψεων αὐτοῖς ἐντεῦθεν ἐπιγενομένων 
ἄπρακτοι εἰς τὴν λαύραν ὑπέστρεψαν. τότε δὴ πάντες προσετίθεντο τοῖς Ὠριγενιασταῖς, ἢ χρείᾳ 
δουλεύοντες ἢ κολακείαις δελεαζόμενοι ἢ ἀγνοίαι κλεπτόμενοι ἢ τὸ τῆς ἀσεβείας κράτος φοβούμε- 
νοι. 

7$ An anti-Origenist treatise ascribed to John Scholasticus of Scythopolis, entitled Scholia 
in Corpus Areopagiticum, supposedly between 538—543, played no role in Justinian's policy. 
See Clavis Patrum Graecorum, 6852. Cyril of Scythopolis mentions John Scholasticus with 
respect. Vita Sabae, p. 163. This treatise appeared as late as 1940, but discussion of this is 
beyond my scope. 

79 Anastasius of Sinai, Interrogationes et Responsiones, PG.89.3u1. 

80 Op. cit. PG.89.404. 
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not the name of any Christian author, but only a persona ‘staged’ (παρι- 
στάνει) by Cassian, as Photius correctly saw it.*' The passage is of course 
Cassian’s, still the fact that the compiler Anastasius blacked the Sabaite out 
bespeaks that at that period (seventh century) Cassian’s name was unde- 
sirable as a contributor to an anthology purporting to be orthodox. This 
specific text has suffered considerably in terms of Greek language anyway. 
However, the possibility of the author Anastasius being uninformed should 
not be excluded. For his incognisance appears in a brave instance which is 
yet to come. A subsequent ‘reply’ ascribed to ‘Origen’ (Ὠριγένους, Respon- 
sio Origenis),? is preceded by a question allegedly posed to Origen in his 
dialogue with a certain Megethius arguing for the Marcionite cause. The 
passage has been preserved as an ascription to ‘Adamantius’.** The sequel 
of the passage is a brief portion by Anastasius of Sinai. Then comes the 
ensuing bit, which is presented as a wholesale ascription to Origen. What a 
surprise, however: this is a text by Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, which was 
also quoted later, indeed by the Sixth Oecumenical Council of Constantino- 
ple, and was attributed to Areopagite by name.*' The notion of ‘mere sound’ 
(ψιλὸς ἦχος) in Areopagite's text (τοὺς ἤχους ψιλοὺς εἰσδεχομένων) is not com- 
mon in literature. We come across this in the Enarratio in Prophetam Isaiam 
(1.23), and was quoted also by Procopius of Gaza.* Subsequently, it tran- 
spires only in Theodore Studites*? and Nicephorus I of Constantinople.” 
Likewise, the sole small portion within the entire passage which appears 
to come from Anastasius of Sinai himself seems to be a loan from a work 


81 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 197, p. 161b: Εἶτα Σερῆνον οὐ δεύτερον τῇ πολιτείᾳ καὶ τῇ ὁμοίᾳ 
χρώμενον διδασκαλίᾳ παριστάνει. See Appendix III. 

82 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, pp. 82:-ν & Anastasius of Sinai, op. cit. PG.89.404.44—52. 
See this text in Appendix I. 

83 Op. cit. PG.89.605. 

84 Anastasius of Sinai, op. cit. PG.89.605.16—40: Δανιὴλ λέγει"... ἐν τῇ δόξῃ. The same text in 
Adamantius, De Recta in Deum Fide, pp. 48-50. The expression in between (PG.89.605.15—16: 
᾿Αλλ’ ὡς ἔοικε, ψιλὰς εἶναι λέγεις τὰς γραφὰς, καὶ οὐχὶ νοητάς) is a paraphrase from the same 
work, Adamantius, De Recta in Deum Fide, p. 14. 

85 Op. cit. PG.89.605.44—52: Ὑμεῖς δὲ σφόδρα ἀπατᾶσθε ... ἐν πολλαῖς ἀτοπίαις περιπίπτει. 

86 Op. cit. PG.89.607.1-12: Ἔστι μὲν ἄλογον ... τὰς ἀκοὰς αὐτῶν διαβομβουμέναις. 

87 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Divinis Nominibus, p. 156. The same in ACO, Concil- 
ium Universale Constantinopolitanum Tertium (680—681). Concilii Actiones I-XVIII, Document 
25, P. 904. 

88 Procopius of Gaza, Commentarii in Isaiam, p. 1844: ψιλὸν τὸν ἦχον ἐντίθεσθαι τοῖς ὠσίν. 

89 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 55: οὐ ψιλῷ ἤχῳ προσέχοντες. 

50 Nicephorus I of Constantinople, Refutatio et Eversio Definitionis Synodalis anni 815, 175: 


τ 


ὡς ἤχοις ψιλοῖς μόνον καὶ λόγοις παραπεπλάσθαι τῶν πραγμάτων. 
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ascribed to Basil of Caesarea, yet I have surmised that this should be related 
with Cassian's pen, or at least with some member of the Akoimetoi.?! 

To sum up, we have a comprehensive attribution to Origen, but hardly 
anything is actually Origen’s in that passage. The first half of it is a text by 
‘Adamantius’, the ensuing small portion is Anastasius’ own, and the last, 
fairly extensive one, is a quotation from Dionysius Areopagite. 

This incident has some important consequences. The author of Philocalia 
assures that he has drawn on ‘the seventh book of Eusebius of Palestine 
Praeparatio Evangelica’, where a certain Christian writer named Maximus 
is quoted. The text of this Maximus, Philocalia goes on, ‘has been put in ver- 
batim use by Origen, in a dialogue of his against the Marcionites and other 
heretics’. In this dialogue, the Marcionite cause was supposedly advanced by 
8 certain Megethius.? However, this statement is a fake. Neither in Praepa- 
ratio Evangelica, nor anywhere else does Eusebius say anything about this. 

It seems therefore, that the text that is ascribed to Origen is a fabrication 
made up by the author ofthe fictitious Admantius', where this dialogue with 
the Marcionite Megethius appears. The text of Philocalia in the form that 
is now available to us seems to be a rendition. The introductory note to 
this, which expresses reservations as to whether the Cappadocians could 
have made this version of the anthology, is justified. Both this Philocalia 
and 'Adamantius' are in all probability a product of the Akoimetoi, which 
probably involves Cassian himself. For as I have already pointed out, a 
particular point quoted from the Revelation of John makes it clear that the 
specific rendering of that quotation is close to Cassian and actually alien 
to Origen's scriptural text. There is indeed some reason for surmising that 
the current text of Philocalia has something to do with Cassian's pen. For 
instance, the expression ταῦτα τοίνυν καὶ τὰ τούτοις ὅμοια, which recurs in 
Cassian, is a rhetorical construction coming from the Classical times and 


9! Anastasius of Sinai, op. cit. PG.89.605.48—50: τοὺς γὰρ εὐσεβῶς τὰς θείας γραφὰς νοεῖν 
βουλομένους ἀνακρίνειν προσήκει, μετὰ πολλῆς ἀκριβείας, τοὺς καιροὺς καὶ τὰ πρόσωπα καὶ TOV 
σκοπὸν τοῦ λαλοῦντος. Basil of Caesarea, Asceticon Magnum, PG.31.1224.1—2: Ἡ πρὸς τὸν σκοπὸν 
τὸν ἴδιον σεμνοπρεπὴς χρῆσις, ἐστοχασμένη καιροῦ, τόπου, προσώπου, χρείας. I have serious 
reservations about attribution of this work to Basil, but I postpone discussion of this until 
a later work of mine. 

?? Origen, Philocalia, 24.8: Ταῦτα ἀπὸ τοῦ ζ λόγου τῆς Εὐσεβίου τοῦ Παλαιστιναίου εὐαγγελι- 
κῆς προπαρασκευῆς ἤντληται, ὄντα ὥς φησιν Μαξίμου οὐκ ασήµου ἐν τοῖς χριστιανοῖς συγγραφέως. 
αὐτολεξεὶ δὲ ταῦτα ηὕρηται κείμενα ἐν τῷ Ὠριγένους πρὸς Μαρκιωνιστὰς καὶ ἄλλους αἱρετικοὺς 
διαλόγῳ, Εὐτροπίου δικάζοντος, Μεγεθίου δὲ ἀντιλέγοντος. 

?3 See infra, p. 365, discussion of the notion of ἀρχικὴ τριὰς (‘original, or supreme, trinity’). 
Also, Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XXVIIc. 
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taken up by Hellenistic and Late Antique writers. Whereas neither Origen 
nor any of the three Cappadocians ever used the expression, it appears in the 
Philocalia, 24.4, as well as in writers of Antiochene extraction (John Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret), also in ones relevant to the Laura of Sabas (Antiochus 
of Palestine, Pseudo-John of Damascus, translations of Ephraem Syrus) 
and to the Akoimetoi (Pseudo-Clement, Pseudo-Justin, Pseudo-Athanasius, 
Pseudo-Chrysostom, Theodore Studites).?! 

Therefore, there is good reason to sustain that several tenets ascribed to 
Origen had nothing to do with the Alexandrian's actual teaching. Whether 
consciously or not (as the case of Anastasius of Sinai shows), false attribu- 
tions to Origen were the rule rather than the exception. Recalling the notion 
of ‘spheroid body’ that was attributed to Origen as a ‘Pythagorean’ liability, 
the truth is quite different: the Pythagorean tenet had it that the human 
soul, ‘which is thrown on the earth’, has a shape ‘that is the same as that of 
the body’. No matter who advanced the idea of ‘spheroid body’, to style this 
‘Pythagorean’ is only a token of ignorance among fanatic monks living side 
by side with erudite ones. 

Finally, a text purporting to make mere reference to how the soul had 
been considered by earlier authors, presents, among other alternatives, the 
soul as somehow wandering in the air. However, no mention is made of any 
shape,” either before or after death, nor are any authors that held relevant 
tenets mentioned. There is no evidence of Origen ever having sustained any 
view such as this, which subsequently invites a reasonable question: what 
was it that prompted ecclesiastical and lay guardians of orthodoxy during 
the sixth century to assault such a doctrine so vehemently? 

In the first place, the actual origin of such ideas is in fact Democri- 
tus and Leucippus.” This however would hardly have been a source of 


9* See endonte xxv to the Greek text, SerenPrim, Cod. p. 93". 

55 Pythagoristae (D-K), Testimonia et Fragmenta, Fr. bia: τρέφεσθαί τε τὴν ψυχὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
αἵματος: τοὺς δὲ λόγους ψυχῆς ἀνέμους εἶναι. ἀόρατον δ᾽ εἶναι αὐτὴν καὶ τοὺς λόγους, ἐπεὶ καὶ ὁ 
αἰθὴρ ἀόρατος. δεσμά τε εἶναι τῆς ψυχῆς τὰς φλέβας καὶ τὰς ἀρτηρίας καὶ τὰ νεῦρα. ὅταν δ’ ἰσχύῃ 
καὶ καθ’ αὑτὴν γενομένη ἠρεμῇ, δεσμὰ γίγνεσθαι αὐτῆς τοὺς λόγους καὶ τὰ ἔργα. ἐκριφθεῖσάν τε 
αὐτὴν ἐπὶ γῆς πλάζεσθαι ἐν τῷ ἀέρι ὁμοίαν τῷ σώματι. 

96 This work was initially considered as spuriously ascribed to Gregory of Nyssa. However, 
it has been recently attributed to Anastasius of Sinai. Sermo I in Constitutionem Hominis 
Secundum Imaginem Dei, 2. The selfsame work, Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Ad Imaginem Dei 
et Ad Similitudinem, PG.44.1333.3—4: καὶ οἱ μὲν ὁμοούσιον αὐτὴν τῶν ἀγγέλων ἐφαντάσθησαν, οἱ 
δὲ κάτω, οἱ δὲ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι, οἱ δὲ ἐν τῷ παντὶ ὡς θείαν τινὰ περιεῖναι οὐσίαν. 

97 Democritus, Testimonia, Fr. 74, apud Aetius, De Placitis Reliquiae (Stobaei excerpta), 
p. 302: Δημόκριτος νοῦν τὸν θεὸν ἐν πυρὶ σφαιροειδεῖ. Democritus, Testimonia, Fr. 101, apud 
Aristotle, De Anima, 4044: ψυχὴν μὲν γὰρ εἶναι ταὐτὸ καὶ νοῦν. τοῦτο δ’ εἶναι τῶν πρώτων καὶ 
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apprehension during those times. The real answer to this question is to be 
found in the School that had become a nightmare to imperial orthodoxy, 
that is, Neoplatonism, which was still flourishing despite persecution by 
the state. According to Proclus, whereas some ‘gods are incorporeal’, there 
are others who make use of ‘spherical’ bodies: these are the ‘daemons’, who 
happen to be the most benign and ‘divine’ ones, whereas those related to 
‘matter’ make use of ‘straight’ bodies (ev@0m0pa).°* This is the reason why 
when a soul attains to an elevated state (in other words, a soul coming 
close to becoming mind), its ‘vehicle’ becomes a ‘spherical’ one, too.? In 
this way, this soul ‘emulates’ the motion of beings of higher ontological 
level, namely *minds'.'? For these are ‘pure’, they live a life which is ‘simple’, 
and their cyclical motion is akin to the motion of mind.'” They are bodies 
pretty much like that of the sun, the visible exemplar of purity and light.' 
Following astronomical observation, Proclus had it that by cyclical rotation 
a sphere emulates that of mind (ἡ νοῦν μιμουμένη κίνησις).5 This cyclical 
movement betokens par excellence the ‘essence’ of the divine ‘cause’ that 
made this world what it is, namely, an ornament. Cyclical movement 
is a reminder of the divine life of the ‘father’ in Timaeus, who somehow 
was the ‘cause’ of this world as its stands (εἰς τὴν πατρικὴν ἡμᾶς αἰτίαν 
ἀναπέμπει). This life is self-sufficient and self-moving (αὐτοκίνητον) and 


ἀδιαιρέτων σωμάτων, κινητικὸν δὲ διὰ μυκρομέρειαν καὶ τὸ σχῆμα: τῶν δὲ σχημάτων εὐκινητότατον 
τὸ σφαιροειδὲς λέγει: τοιοῦτον δ’ εἶναι τόν τε νοῦν καὶ τὸ πῦρ. Leucippus, Testimonia, Fr. 28, 
apud Aristotle, De Anima, 404a: Δημόκριτος μὲν πῦρ τι καὶ θερμόν φησιν αὐτὴν εἶναι [τὴν ψυχήν]: 
ἀπείρων γὰρ ὄντων σχημάτων καὶ ἀτόμων [τὰ σφαιροειδῆ πῦρ καὶ ψυχὴν λέγει οἷον ἐν τῷ ἀέρι τὰ 
καλούμενα ξύσματα ἃ φαίνεται ἐν ταῖς διὰ τῶν θυρίδων ἀκτῖσιν, ὧν] τὴν μὲν πανσπερμίαν στοιχεῖα 
λέγει τῆς ὅλης φύσεως ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ Λεύκιππος τούτων δὲ τὰ σφαιροειδῆ ψυχήν. 

98 Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum Commentaria, 73: Ὅτι τῶν θεῶν οἱ μὲν ἀσώματοί εἰσιν, οἱ δὲ 
σώμασι χρώμενοι καὶ τούτοις σφαιρικοῖς' τὸ γὰρ σφαιρικὸν σχῆμα τῶν εἰς ἑαυτοὺς ἐπεστραμμένων 
ἐστὶν ἐξαίρετον. τῶν δὲ δαιμόνων οἱ μὲν ἀγαθοὶ καὶ θεῖοι σφαιρικὰ ἔχουσι τὰ ὀχήματα, οἱ δ᾽ ὑλαῖοι 
καὶ εὐθύπορα. 

9 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 2, p. 72: διὸ καὶ τὸ ἡμέτερον ὄχημα σφαιρι- 
κὸν ἀποτελεῖται καὶ κινεῖται κυκλικῶς, ὅταν διαφερόντως ὁμοιωθῇ πρὸς τὸν νοῦν ἡ ψυχή. 

100 Loc. cit. μιμεῖται γὰρ τὴν νοερὰν ἐνέργειαν ἥ τε τῆς ψυχῆς νόησις καὶ ἢ κυκλοφορία τῶν 
σωμάτων. 

101 Proclus, op. cit. v. 3, pp. 306—307: καὶ ὅτι ἄνεισι καὶ μέχρι τῆς σφαίρας ἐκείνης τὰ κεκαθαρ- 
μένα καὶ ἀστροειδῆ καὶ εὔλυτα, ζωὴν ἁπλῆν ἔχοντα καὶ κίνησιν τὴν περὶ νοῦν καὶ φρόνησιν, ἑπόμενα 
τῇ ταὐτοῦ περιόδῳ. 

102 Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, p. 822: τὸ γὰρ εἶδος τοῦ ἡλιακοῦ σώματος γεννᾷ καὶ τὰ 
τῶν δαιμονίων ψυχῶν ὀχήματα τὰ ἡλιακὰ καὶ τὰ τῶν μερικῶν: διὸ καὶ συντάττεται, καθάπερ ἡ ψυχὴ 
πρὸς τὴν ψυχήν, καὶ τὸ ὄχημα πρὸς τὴν οἰκείαν σφαῖραν. 

103 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 2, p. 93. 

104 Loc. cit. τὴν πατρικὴν ἡμᾶς αἰτίαν ἀναπέμπει: παρ’ οὗ γὰρ ἡ οὐσία τῷ παντί, παρ᾽ ἐκείνου καὶ 
ἡ κατὰ φύσιν κίνησις. 
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actually causes both the world and the soul to be self-moving and to imitate 
the life of the Mind (παρ᾽ οὗ γὰρ ἡ οὐσία τῷ παντί, παρ’ ἐκείνου καὶ ἡ κατὰ φύσιν 
κίνησις).'55 

During the sixth-century, an author writing under the name of John 
Philoponus (who might well have been Philoponus himself) made much 
of an operating ‘mind’ understood as performing a circular movement: to 
‘reflect’ is tantamount to mind performing this circular activity.'^5 In other 
words, 'sphere' and 'cycle' are associated with purity, knowledge, and holi- 
ness. Both Neoplatonists and Aristotelian commentators made much of it 
during the uneasy sixth century. The process towards true knowledge (ἐπι- 
στήμη), Philoponus argued, is a cyclical trajectory. Once truth is discovered, 
one becomes serene and all anxiety is gone: at that state, circular motion is 
terminated and man stands firm and still in possession of truth. This is the 
true etymology of the term ἐπιστήμη (‘science’), the author urges. It is not 
the verb ἐπίσταμαι (‘know perfectly well’) that produces the term ἐπιστήμη. 
Rather, the term ἐπιστήμη is derived from the human soul having ceased 
from this circular wandering of research and standing still (ἐπὶ στάσιν).Ι07 

Of Christian authors, only two were aware of this problematique, yet they 
did not actually make anything of it. One was Didymus." The other is the 
author of De Trinitate, whom I claim to be Cassian the Sabaite.!9? 

During the period when all these events were prepared, with the Sabaite 
abbot Gelasius and his pitiless fellow-heresy hunters championing the 


105 Loc. cit. ἔχει γάρ τι καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ κατὰ τὴν ζωὴν τὴν αὐτοκίνητον καὶ κατὰ τὸ σχῆμα 
σφαιροειδὲς ὂν πρὸς τὴν κύκλῳ κίνησιν οἰκεῖον. 

106 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Libros De Anima Commentaria (some scholars doubt the 
authorship), v. u, p. 46 (comm. on Aristotle’s De Anima, 4072: ἡ τοῦ κύκλου περιφορά ἐστιν ἡ 
νόησις... λέγεται δὲ καὶ ἡ τοῦ κύκλου περιφορὰ νόησις). The author (as indeed probably Aristotle 
himself) could not help having Plato's Timaeus, 37b-c in mind on this point. Likewise, John 
Philoponus, op. cit. v. 15, p. 132: καὶ ἐναλλὰξ ὃν λόγον ἔχει ἡ νόησις πρὸς τὴν περιφοράν, τοῦτον 
καὶ ὁ νοῦς πρὸς τὸν κύκλον. 

107 Op. cit. v. 15, p. 136: ὁ γὰρ ἀπορῶν ἐν πολλῇ ταραχῇ καὶ κινήσει ἐστίν, ὁ μέντοι εὑρών, ταὐτὸν 
δὲ εἰπεῖν νενοηκὼς ἐν ἠρεμίᾳ λοιπόν ἐστι καὶ γαλήνγ, ὅθεν καὶ ἐπιστήμη καλεῖται διὰ τὸ ἐπὶ στάσιν 
ἄγειν τὴν ψυχήν. 

105 A reflecting mind functions like a rolling ‘wheel’, or a ‘circle’. Didymus, commEccl {7-- 
8.8), Cod. p. 225: ὁ νοῦς δὲ οὐ λοξῶς οὐδὲ εἰς εὐθεῖαν χωρεῖ, ἀλλὰ περὶ ἑαυτὸν στρέφεται. αὐτίκα 
γοῦν καί τινες τῶν ἔξω εἰρήκασιν, ὅτι αἱ νοήσεις ὥσπερ τροχοί εἰσιν καὶ κύκλοι στρεφόμενοι. ὅταν 
γὰρ ὁ νοῦς περὶ τὰ ἔξω τείνῃ ἑαυτὸν καὶ τῶν αἰσθητῶν θέλῃ φαντασίαν δέχεσθαι, οὐκ ἔστιν περὶ 
ἑαυτόν, οὐ στρέφεται περὶ ἑαυτόν. ὅταν δὲ νοῇ καὶ ἑαυτῷ ἐπιστάνγ, αὐτός ἐστιν καὶ τὸ νοοῦν καὶ τὸ 
νοούμενον. ὁ γὰρ κατ’ ἐνέργειαν νοῦς ἀεὶ τὸ νοεῖν ἔχει, καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅτε χεῖται ἐπὶ τὰ ἔξω. I canvass 
this in Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XXXIq. 

109 A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix II. Cf. DT (lib. τὴ, 15.52: ὅτι γὰρ παντὸς χρόνου, 
ὃν ἂν νοήσῃ τις πολλὰ κυκλεύσας τῇ διανοίᾳ. 
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imperial condemnation of Evagrius, Didymus, and Origen, along with Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, Cassian himself was only a monk, presbyter, and abbot 
of the monastery of Souka. After having taken part in the Local Synod of 536 
in Constantinople, Cassian became abbot of the monastery Souka in 539, 
only to return to the Laura eight years later as abbot, too. In other words, 
Cassian did not live at the Laura during the period that Gelasius concocted 
the imperial edicts against Cassian’s Alexandrian and Antiochene heroes. In 
view of my foregoing analysis, this is certainly all but a coincidence: Cassian 
was just keeping aloof. 

Sabas addressing Justinian had made mention of what he regarded as the 
most dangerous of heresies, naming Arians, Nestorians and Origen.!!° The 
emperor had good reason for taking the advice seriously. Arian Goths were 
a political menace to the empire and they had numerous strongholds in the 
West. Cyril of Scythopolis set out to explain why the monastic leader named 
these heresies: Theodore of Mopsuestia was, in Sabas’ mind, a synonym with 
Nestorianism, and he mentioned the heresy because some of his monks 
sympathised with Theodore of Mopsuestia. By the same token, since ‘one 
of the monks who accompanied him, namely Leontius’ sympathised with 
Origen, Sabas mentioned this ‘heresy’, too, according to Cyril of Scythopolis. 
Subsequently, Sabas distanced himself from both the followers of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and Origen, and left them behind in Constantinople, whereas 
he himself returned to Palestine.!!! Likewise, abbot Gelasius, the architect of 
Justinian's edict against Origen, before heading for Constantinople, ordered 
his brothers not to brook any follower of Theodore of Mopsuestia to dwell in 
his monastery.'? It was therefore impossible for Cassian, a real Antiochene, 
to live in that environment. 

The condemnation of both Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia had 
always been the goal of the Laura of Sabas and of Sabas himself. When 
Cyril reports the condemnation of both Theodore of Mopsuestia and Ori- 
gen by the fifth council of 553, he can hardly conceal his pleasure at an 
old doctrinal tradition of his monastery having been vested with synodi- 
cal authority.! I can then hardly see why those who credit (or, charge) 
Gelasius and his band with the condemnation of Origen lay the respon- 
sibility for the condemnation of Theodore of Mopsuestia at the door of 


110 Vita Sabae, p.175f. 


ΤΗ Loc. cit. 

11? Op. cit. p. 194. 

113 Op. cit. p. 199. Likewise, in his Vita Ioannis Hesychastae, p. 221, Cyril appears content 
with reporting the hesychast's struggle 'against the doctrines and followers of Origen and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia’. 
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the so-called Origenists, and not of the selfsame monks who caused Theo- 
dore’s of Mopsuestia condemnation. 

Justinian’s edict against Origen arrived in Jerusalem in February 543, 
‘in the eleventh year after the death of our father Sabas'.!'^ By that time, 
Leontius was already dead, and Askidas (although he had signed the edict) 
was furious against Patriarch Peter of Jerusalem, threatening to depose him 
if he did not recant.!'* 

I have pointed out that reference in the Doctrina Patrum allows for the 
inference that Leontius Byzantius sympathised with Theodoret,"5 whereas 
Cyril of Scythopolis suggests that the reason why St. Sabas distanced Leon- 
tius from his own company was his sympathies with followers of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia.'!” In general, Cyril of Scythopolis knows, and is afraid, of 
three heresies, listed in a remarkably anachronistic order: Arianism, Nesto- 
rianism, and Origenism.'* Besides, the most deeply cultivated intellectuals, 
such as Leontius, are to him the most abhorred ones. Was it possible for 
Leontius to be fond of Theodoret? It certainly was. If anything, in the per- 
son of Theodoret any sixth-century Origenist could see that Antioch (indeed 
Theodoret, not Didymus or Cyril of Alexandria) was the true heir to Origen's 
textual concerns, beside clear liabilities with respect to fascinating expres- 
sions which remained exclusive to an élite of scholars all the way through 
the centuries.''? 

It is then hardly a surprise that the decisive role, which intellectuals 
such as Theodoret, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Didymus, Evagrius, play in 
the Book of Cassian remains a tacit one all the way through. The ‘book 
of Cassian' (namely, Codex 573) contains the Scholia in Apocalypsin which 
is at points redolent of Origen, but it is mainly the thought of Didymus 
that is preserved therein. These Scholia are mostly extensive quotations 
from Didymus' lost Commentary on the Apocalypse, and in the second 
place, quotations from Theodoret and Clement of Alexandria. None ofthese 
persons was a darling to the imperial cliques of the mid-sixth century. To 
the orthodox, the authors on which the compiler (as well as author) Cassian 


114 Following this, the Origenistic group of monks left the New Laura in indignation ‘and 
dwelled in the valley’. Vita Sabae, p. 192. 

115 Loc. cit. 

16 Doctrina Patrum, pp. 177179. 

117 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 179: 6 δὲ θεῖος πρεσβύτης ἀποστήσας, ὡς εἴρηται, τῆς 
ἑαυτοῦ συνοδίας Λεόντιόν τε τὸν Βυζάντιον καὶ τοὺς τῷ Θεοδώρῳ τῶι Μομψουεστίας προσκειµέ- 
νους. 

115 Vita Sabae, p. 176: τὴν ᾿Δρειανὴν αἵρεσιν σὺν τῇ Νεστοριανῇ καὶ τῇ Ὠριγένους. 

119 See Scholia in Apocalypsin, Introduction. 
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draws are mostly either condemned or suspicious or distrustful. This is why 
Cassian left these Scholia without attribution, yet he was himself aware of 
their spiritual origin. 

Any student of Origen could be struck by pointing out a characteristic 
trait of his texts. In treatises and commentaries, he is unwilling to cite Greek 
sources. The exception is Contra Celsum, owing to the specific purpose of 
this work: it is there that, time and again, Origen says that he is able to rebut 
Celsus on his own pagan grounds, of which he is also aware, but he sim- 
ply does not want to develop his argument on this milieu. I have come to 
believe that Origen was not born to a devout Christian family, as Eusebius 
would like us to believe. Rather, Porphyry’s testimony is correct: he was born 
a pagan and was raised and educated as a Greek, only later to convert to 
Christianity,” which is why, according to testimony by Photius,?! Method- 
ius of Olympus styled Origen ‘Centaurus’. It was probably Hippolytus that 
was responsible for this conversion, yet all this theory calls for argument, 
which is beyond my present scope. I only note that, by and large, Christian 
sources that are too prone to host false information in order to contribute 
to the foggy mythology surrounding certain Christian personalities. Greeks 
hardly had motive to falsify facts and I see no reason why Porphyry should 
not be given credit: he had no reason to lie, let alone that whenever Greek 
authors mention different people having the same name, they always care 
to make a distinction. No distinction between ‘two Origens’ is made by Por- 
phyry. By contrast, Eusebius had many reasons to represent Origen as a 
Christian by uprising: after all, this man wrote history (which is accurate 
at non-dangerous' points), but he also made up history. 

Origen's reluctance to avail himself of the Greek lore by means of quo- 
tations (even though he casually did so in substance) ought to be somehow 
explained after all. The fact is that unlike Origen's parsimony as regards quo- 
tations from Greek or Oriental literature, the texts of both De Trinitate and 
the Erotapokriseis are by no means economical or diffident in employing 
wisdom of the outsiders. This notwithstanding, the author of these texts 
(which I claim to be Cassian) seems to be alert to points that he deemed 
it profitable to borrow, points that he felt incumbent on a Christian theolo- 
gian to gainsay. 


120 [laria Ramelli has argued for this in “Origen, Patristic Philosophy, and Christian Platon- 
ism: Re-Thinking the Christianisation of Hellenism,” Vigiliae Christianae 63 (2009), pp. 217- 
263. Following my ongoing research, I hope I will come up with further argument advancing 
this thesis. 

1?! Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 235, p. 302a. 
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However, when one comes upon the catenae-fragments from Origen’s 
commentaries on the Psalms, heavy Aristotelian terminology recurs over 
and over. This stands in stark contrast to the rest of the Origenian corpus. 
Philological analysis of Cassian’s texts makes it abundantly clear that his 
Aristotelian language transpires only in these Psalm-fragments as allegedly 
‘parallel’ to Origen. Taking into account that the Laura of Sabas was the 
place where the Alexandrian (along with the Antiochene) patrimony was 
cherished and reproduced, it is plausible to infer that these fragments are 
only the rendition of an authentic Origenism through a Sabaite understand- 
ing, as well as language. As a matter of fact, we frequently come upon the fol- 
lowing phenomenon: there are fragments (not from exegesis on the Psalms) 
attributed to Origen, which, though, are actually those of Didymus, as it can 
now be confirmed following the Toura discoveries of Didymus' treatises. 

I postpone presentation of the case until a future work of mine. For the 
time being, I only wish to say that the catenists made virtually no distinction 
while rendering the thought of either Origen or Didymus. I trust that they 
were often (but not always) right in believing so, at points Didymus elab- 
orated on Origen's fundamental tenets. In other words, Didymus is by and 
large a trustworthy witness to Origen and should be given credit in aspects 
of the latter's theology, with all due caution, of course. Therefore, when we 
come upon parallels attributed to Origen in catenae-fragments from either 
the Psalms or the Commentary on John, it is possible that they have been 
rendered through a Sabaite hand, which might well have been Cassian's, or 
any other Sabaite's by means of a language circulating in the Laura main- 
taining contact with the Akoimetoi in Constantinople, such as the notion 
of ‘inhabitation’.!” Although Origen himself never made use of the notion 
in order to describe the nature of Christ, this appears in a fragment purport- 
ing to render his thought." There are plenty of similar instances in Origen's 
catenae-fragments from his commentary on the Psalms, some of which are 
mentioned throughout this book. 

By the same token, several parallels to Cassian's language appear in 
Didymus. However, in the compilation from his commentary on the Psalms 


122 Tn the edition volume, A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I, pp. 391-393, I 
discuss the notion of'inhabitation' with reference to the Godhead inhibiting in Christ, which 
became a dangerous notion to use after Nestorius had done so. Responsibility for this was 
laid at the door of the Akoimetoi during Justinian's reign, even though eminent Christian 
theologians had already applied the idea abundantly. 

123 Origen, Excerpta in Psalmos, PG.17.145.4—8: ὅταν διαλαμβάνω περὶ Θεοῦ, περὶ Χριστοῦ, 
περὶ τῆς θεότητος αὐτοῦ, περὶ τῆς ἐν ἀνθρωπίνῳ σώματι καὶ ψυχῇ αὐτοῦ ἐνοικήσεως, ἄρτον ἀγγέλων 
ἐσθίω, τὸ μάννα. So in frPs, Psalm 7739-25. 
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(frPs [e commentario altero]), and although there is nothing to allow for 
doubting the authenticity of the gist of the Alexandrian's thought, we are 
faced with a scribe's hand rather than with Didymus’ verbatim teaching.'* 

Caesarius' (that is, Cassian's) text constitutes a telling mirror of what 
Origenism meant during the sixth century. The controversial question of 
‘skin tunics’ (δερμάτινοι χιτῶνες) of Gen. 3:21, which is treated by Caesarius in 
chapter 168, is a revealing proposition. The author is quick to charge Origen 
by name with having fathered the doctrine. Perhaps he had heard some 
hymns by his brethren composed either at the Great Laura in Palestine or 
the monastery of the Akoimetoi in Constantinople, where the soul is said 
to have a tunic.” I should have thought that the Akoimetoi is a more likely 
milieu, since the idea appears in the Pseudo-Macarian writings which were 
composed by that community, as Rudolf Riedinger urged.!”° 

Besides, Pseudo-Caesarius considers the anathematized doctrine of the 
term ψυχὴ (‘soul’) allegedly derived from ψῦχος (‘coolness’). His anxiety is all 
too evident!” and he returns to the same topic in chapters 171 and 173. His 
point is that both the soul and body are coeval, and neither of them is prior 
to the other. The vocabulary in which he couches his point is characteristic, 
and its sole parallel in terms of phraseology appears in Pseudo-Justin.'^* 


124 Tn Scholia in Apocalypsin, Introduction, I have identified Anastasius of Sinai and Olym- 
piodorus the deacon of Alexandria as two alternative compilers of this collection. 

125 Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Aprilis, 1.5.8: Ὦ ψυχὴ µου ἀθλία, πῶς τὸν χιτῶνα 
σου δι’ ἀπροσεξίας κατεσπίλωσας; Anthologiae Graecae Appendix, Epigrammata Sepulcralia, 
Epigram 536: σῶμα χιτὼν ψυχῆς. The editorial ἐκατεσπίλωσας is wrong. 

136 Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 (collectio B), Homily 5.3.3: οὐδὲν ἀδικεῖται ἡ ψυχή. τί γὰρ 
ἔπαθεν ἡ σὰρξ τοῦ περικειµένου αὐτῇ χιτῶνος διαρραγέντος; Sermones 64 (collectio B), Homily 
49.1.4 ἃς Homiliae Spirituales 5o (collectio H), Homily 4, lines 36-38: τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον καὶ ἡ 
ψυχὴ φοροῦσα ὥσπερ χιτῶνα ἄλλον τὸ ἔνδυμα τοῦ σώματος. Homiliae Spirituales 50 (collectio H), 
Homily 4, line 65: καὶ οὕτως ἡ ψυχὴ ἐπαίνων οὐρανίων παρὰ θεοῦ καὶ ἀγγέλων τεύξεται, ὅτι τὸν 
χιτῶνα τοῦ σώματος αὐτῆς καλῶς διεφύλαξε. op. cit. Homily 4, line 75: καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρὸς τῆς 
ἐπιθυμίας ὁ χιτὼν τοῦ σώματος παρακαίεται. 

127 A token of his anxiety is that he considers and quotes the portion of Isaiah 14:12 (How art 
thy fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, etc.), yet he ascribes this to Ezekiel by name at two different 
points. QR, 44.16-17: ὑπὸ Ἰεζεκιὴλ τοῦ θεσπεσίου τῶν Χερουβὶμ ἐξηγητοῦ. QR, 167, line 5 τοῦ 
θεωροῦ τῶν Χερουβὶμ Ἰεζεκιὴλ αὐτὸν ἀποδυρομένου καὶ φάσκοντος. Cassian considers the notion 
of Fall by means of the same instance in the Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XXXVIII and De 
Panareto, p. 105". 

128 Cf. Caesarius, QR, 170: οὐ διὰ τὰς ψυχὰς τοίνυν τὰ σώματα, οὐθ' ἕτερον γὰρ ἑτέρου προγενέ- 
στερον. QR, 139: οὔτε γὰρ ἡ ψυχὴ καθ’ ἑαυτὴν οὔτε τὸ σῶμα ὑπάρχει ἄνθρωπος: ἑκατέρων γὰρ τὴν 
συνάφειαν καὶ ἕνωσιν ἀπηρτῆσθαι βροτὸν ὁ τῶν θείων συνγραφεὺς Μωσῆς ἀπεφήνατο. Likewise, 
Pseudo-Justin, Expositio Rectae Fidei, p. 383B-C: Οὕτως ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. Κἂν ἐκ ψυχῆς καὶ 
σώματος ὑπάρχῃ, οὐ ταὐτὸν ἂν εἴη τοῖς ἐξ ὧν ἐστίν, ἀλλ’ ἕτερον, ὡς εἶναι τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς 
συναφείας ψυχῆς πρὸς σῶμα τρίτον ἀποτελούμενον ἄλλο. 
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Since I have urged that it was Origen who had posited the human being 
as one entity (τὸ συναμφότερον),25 this charge against Origen (which was 
fashionable during the sixth century) deserves to be canvassed conclusively. 

Gregory of Nyssa's imagery of the return to the Temple as an allegory of 
apokatastasis comes directly and ad verbum from Origen.'? In fact, how- 
ever, Origen never took the 'skin tunics' of Gen. 3:21 as standing for corpore- 
ality tout court. Not only in Contra Celsum (IV.40), but also in a more exten- 
sive analysis, he advances the thesis that although identification of tunics 
with bodies is an exegesis that one would be tempted to allow (εἰς συγ- 
κατάθεσιν ἐπισπάσασθαι δυνάμενον), this should be dismissed along with all 
relevant Platonic resolutions.'?! However, confusion, fanaticism and ill-will, 
which were the characteristics of disputes during the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, had some consequences: in the twenty-fifth chapter of the Doctrina 
Patrum, there is a libel against Origen, who is allegedly represented as hav- 
ing urged the Platonic theory. The author simply quotes from such authors 
as Methodius of Olympus reproduced by Epiphanius and Theophilus of 
Alexandria.’ But I would like to spare anyone who would be interested 
in reading Methodius’ report and seek Diekamps' edition of the Doctrina 
Patrum. Despite the ancient compiler’s promise that he is going to quote 
from ‘the second book of [Epiphanius’] Panarion against Origen’, there is 
no report whatsoever. 

Epiphanius of Salamis, who always relished excoriating what he saw 
as doctrinal aberration, ascribed the idea to Origen.'** Gregory of Nyssa, 
who was perfectly aware of Origen’s thought, never suggested the disputed 
notion. But Gregory of Nazianzus did not dismiss it; instead, he sustained 
that ‘perhaps’ this is the case: καὶ τοὺς δερματίνους ἀμφιέννυται χιτῶνας, ἴσως 
τὴν παχυτέραν σάρκα, τὴν θνητὴν καὶ ἀντίτυπον.᾽”: This ‘perhaps’ is only a 
rhetorical apostrophe, since Gregory explicates his endorsement to the 


129 COT, p.97. 

130 PHE, pp. 247; 258-259. Gregory of Nyssa, In illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius, p. 13. 

13! Origen, selGen, PG.12.101 apud Theodoret, Quaestiones in Genesim, PG.80.140. 

132 Doctrina Patrum, pp. 179 & 335. 

195 Epiphanius of Salamis, Ancoratus, 62.1-2, δε 8. In his Panarion, he lays the charge for 
the doctrine at the door of the Gnostics (op. cit. v. 1, p. 415; Cf. v. 2, pp. 314; 412; 433-435; 441; 
449—452; 500; 505; 508). 

134 Gregory of Nazianzus, In Theophania (orat. 38), PG.36.324.44—46. The same passage 
in In Sanctum Pascha (orat. 45), PG.36.633.9-11. This became an authoritative phrase to 
later Byzantine authors, who advanced the Platonic tenet while appealing to Gregory of 
Nazianzus. Marcus Eugenicus attributed this phrase not the Gregory, but to Basil of Caesarea. 
See infra, note 137. 
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Platonic doctrine in his ‘songs’, indeed not only the ‘moral songs’ but also 
the ‘doctrinal’ ones.'*5 It seems that later theologians who held Gregory in 
the highest regard took no offence at Nazianzen explicating his view of the 
body being a ‘tunic’ of the soul. A certain Eustratius, who was presbyter at 
Constantinople in the turn of the sixth to the seventh century, quotes con- 
veniently Gregory making himself clearly a proponent of the Valentinian 
doctrine:'** he recalls that his master Euthychius used to quote Basil of Cae- 
sarea and Gregory Nazianzen teaching that one should take care ofthe soul, 
which is immortal, not of the body, which is temporary and transient. Of 
them, Gregory is quoted to have said, ‘may I get rid of this heavy tunic, so that 
I may receive a lighter one’ (εἴθε γὰρ xoi τὸν βαρὺν χιτῶνα τοῦτον ἀπεθέμην, 
ἵνα λάβω κουφότερον).'”τ Eustratius mentions simply Gregory, yet he does 
does not identify him any further. But we can identify Nazianzen’s words 
in his twenty-sixth homily,'** even though Eustratius’ master paraphrased 
him slightly. It is certainly no chance that no other author did ever quote this 
portion, which every orthodox would be all too quick to brand ‘Origenistic’ 
and Platonist’. This is ‘Platonist and ‘Gregorian’ however, indeed in line of 
the rest of Gregory’s Platonism, which I intend to canvass in a forthcoming 
article of mine. 

This should not come as a surprise. Gregory was prone to Hellenic struc- 
tures anyway. One of the last scholars of Byzantium considers a portion, in 
which Gregory speaks of the way the three Trinitarian Persons exist. In ref- 
erence to the Holy Spirit, he uses the term ἔκπεμψις, instead of the normal 
exmopevatc!*? which he uses at other points.'° The reason for the Theologian 


135 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmina Dogmatica, p. 455: Γεύσατο μὲν καρποῖο προώριος ἡδυ- 
βόροιο, δερματίνους δὲ χιτῶνας ἐφέσσατο σάρκα βαρεῖαν. Carmina Moralia, p. 531: ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ὁ 
πρώτιστος ἀτασθαλίγσιν ἑῇσι, βασκανίῃ τε δράκοντος ἀδευκέος ἐκ παραδείσου βληθεὶς ἀνδροφό- 
voto φυτοῦ διὰ γεῦσιν ἀλιτρήν, δερματίνοισι χιτῶσιν ἑὴν ἔβρισ' ἐπὶ γαῖαν. 

196 On the Gnostic roots of the tenet, see infra, note 165. 

157 Eustratius of Constantinople (presbyter, sixth-seventh century), Vita Eutychii, lines 
2446-2447. 

138 Gregory of Nazianzus, In Seipsum, Cum Rure Rediisset, Post Ea Quae a Maximo Perpe- 
trata Fuerant (orat. 26), PG.35.1245.45—48: εἴθε γὰρ ἀποδυσαίμην καὶ τὰ ῥάκια ταῦτα, ἵνα γυμνὸς 
διαδράµω τὰς ἀκάνθας τοῦ βίου: εἴθε καὶ τὸν βαρὺν χιτῶνα τοῦτον ὡς τάχιστα, ἵνα λάβω κουφότε- 
ρον. 

139 Gennadius Scholarius (c. 1400—c. 1473, Patriarch of Constantinople, 1454-1464), Trac- 
tatus de Processu Spiritus Sancti II, Part 2, p. 291. He quotes from Gregory of Nazianzus’ In 
Laudem Heronis Philosophi (orat. 25), PG.35.1221.29—31: Ἴδιον δὲ Πατρὸς μέν, ἡ ἀγεννησία: Υἱοῦ 
δέ, ἡ γέννησις: Πνεύματος δέ, ἡ ἔκπεμψις. 

140 Gregory of Nazianzus, De Spiritu Sancto (orat. 31), 8; Carmina Moralia, p. 751 (ἐκπορεύ- 
σιμον). 
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to do this, Gennadius Scholarius has it, is that Gregory was very meticulous 
with use of Greek words (τοῦ κατὰ τὴν λέξιν ἑλληνισμοῦ), and preferred that 
term as ‘a more Greek’ one (ὡς ἑλληνυκώτερα).“ 

That Gregory of Nazianzus espoused the tenet of skin tunics betoken- 
ing human bodies cannot be questioned. The twelfth-century polymath 
Michael Glycas wonders as to whether there was a creation of ‘incorpo- 
real powers’ (νοεραὶ δυνάμεις) preceding the creation ‘of heaven and earth’. 
Subsequently, he records the views expressed by past eminent theologians. 
Glycas reports that Theodoret and Gennadius [Patriarch of Constantinople, 
fifth cent.] sustained that the visible world was created before the ‘invisible 
natures’ (ἀοράτων φύσεων). Basil of Caesarea (‘in his Hexaemeron’) had rea- 
soned that there was a state, ‘which was prior to this world’ and ‘befitting the 
powers which are superior to this world’ (ὑπερκοσμίων δυνάμεων). ‘Gregory 
the Theologos' likewise sustained a world prior to this one and befitting ‘the 
angelic heavenly powers’. Furthermore, ‘his [sc. Gregory's] brother Caesar- 
ius ‘adhered to a similar theory’ saying this: “all of the incorporeal assemblies 
of angels were living in the light before this world was created”. Glycas 
goes on with arguing that Anastasius of Sinai, Severus of Antioch, Diodore 
of Tarsus (which is a rather strange attribution to an Antiochene, indeed 
a master of Theodoret), Amphilochius of Iconium, John of Damascus, all 
sustained a world having been created before this visible one. Glycas con- 
cludes with declaring himself taking sides with Gregory of Nazianzus, ‘since 
the incorporeal substance should have been created first"? 

Likewise, Anastasius of Sinai mentioned Gregory of Nazianzus by name 
as the author who had advanced this idea. 'Adam had a body which was 
incorruptible, immortal and made of a more refined matter (ἀὔλοτέρου 
σώματος)’; this ‘was transformed by God into a body which was subject to 
passion and is a more gross one, as both Gregories the divine ones believed' 
(ὡς καὶ Γρηγορίοις τοῖς θείοις Soxet).!44 There is no evidence of Gregory of 
Nyssa ever having sustained such a view, and the Plural 'Gregories' is simply 
a usual magniloquence pointing to Nazianzen alone. Little wonder then 


141 Gennadius Scholarius loc. cit. τοῦ τῆς ἐκπορεύσεως ὀνόματος ταυτὶ τὰ ὀνόματα προτιμῶν 
ὡς ἑλληνυκώτερα: τοῦ γὰρ κατὰ τὴν λέξιν ἑλληνισμοῦ πεφρόντικεν ὁ θαυμαστὸς οὗτος πατήρ. The 
author says that Gregory also used πρόεσις for ἐκπόρευσις, but there is no such instance in 
his writings. Gennadius makes similar remarks about Gregory caring for correct Greek while 
rendering the theology of the Holy Spirit in op. cit. Part 2, p. 372 and Part 3, p. 122. 

1? Michael Glycas quotes from Pseudo-Caesarius, QR, 60. 

143 Michael Glycas, Annales, p. 152. 

144 Anastasius of Sinai, Sermo II in Constitutionem Hominis Secundum Imaginem Dei, 3. 
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that Anastasius himself appears apt to embrace the doctrine of skin-tunics 
betokening human bodies. 

The confusion and rancour is epitomized in an epistle ascribed to Pho- 
tius: On theone hand, he contends (though adducing no proof) that the false 
doctrine originates in Origen and his followers (ἀλλὰ ταῦτα ὁ Ὠριγένης καὶ 
ὁ Ὠριγένειος ἐχέτω χορός). On the other, he strives to prove that Nazianzen 
never held such a doctrine: what Gregory meant by 'tunics' (so the epistle 
has it) was actually not ‘bodies’, but the ‘mortality and grossness of the 
body’ (τὴν τοῦ σώματος παχύτητα καὶ θνητότητα).'“" Considering Origen's 
rejection of the doctrine, Photius’ allegation is of course absurd, but this 
is also instructive of how men of the cloth, who were heavily involved in 
politics and thirsty for mundane power, were all too quick to make use 
of any sophism and suppress truth in order to secure doctrinal mythology 
rather than attest to real doctrine. For the truth in this case, which Photius 
strove to suppress, is that the source of the (otherwise alleged as Origenistic) 
doctrine was Gregory of Nazianzus himself. His vocabulary allowing for 
skin-tunics to betoken assumption of material bodies became the standard 
locution for a series of subsequent Byzantine scholars, who unreservedly 
advanced the doctrine that was falsely laid at Origen’s door, even though 
he had plainly rejected this." I am myself not surprised at Gregory having 


145 Anastasius of Sinai, Anastasii Sinaitae in Hexaemeron Anagogicarum Contemplationum 
Libros Duocecim, Book 12.3: Ἐξ αἵματος δὲ καὶ σαρκὸς συνέστη ἐκεῖνος ὁ δερμάτινος πυρίζων 
χιτών, ... Ὁ γὰρ τὸν δερμάτινον ἐνδυόμενος χιτῶνα εὔδηλον ὅτι κρυπτὸν μὲν ἔνδον ἔχει τὴν λογυκὴν 
καὶ ἀθάνατον φύσιν, ὁρωμένην δὲ τὴν θνητήν. This is a plain Platonic account rendered in 
Biblical language. 

146 Photius, Epistulae et Amphilochia, 70. For all this, the author has no problem with urging 
that ‘the idea that Adam was clothed with this gross and mortal flesh after his transgression is 
not an impious doctrine to hold’. His vocabulary is the same as the foregoing one of Gregory: 
οὐδὲν ἧττον εὐσεβοῦντός ἐστι λέγειν ὡς μετὰ τὴν παράβασιν ὁ ᾿Αδὰμ τὴν παχυτέραν σάρκα καὶ 
θνητὴν καὶ καθελκομένην τῷ βάρει τοῦ παραπτώματος καὶ τῆς προτέρας ἀντίτυπόν τε καὶ ἀντίθετον 
ἠμφιάσατο. This is the same vocabulary used by Gregory of Nazianzus (supra, p. 291, note 134). 
See infra, p. 298, note 166. 

147 Michael Glycas himself employs Gregory's vocabulary, too, and advances the idea 
of skin-tunics betokening bodies. First, he says that he read the doctrine in an epistle by 
Macarius of Egypt. Michael Glycas, Quaestiones in Sacram Scripturam, 4, p. 49: μετὰ τοὺς 
δερματίνους ἐνδυθῆναι χιτῶνας, τὴν παχυτέραν σάρκα δηλαδὴ καὶ θνητὴν καὶ ἀντίτυπον. Further, 
he confidently confirms this as a view of his own, op. cit. 37, p. 436: Ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ἁμαρτήσαντας 
ἡμᾶς ἐν παραδείσῳ τῆς μὲν ἀθανασίας ἐγύμνωσε τέλεον ὁ Θεός, δερματίνους δὲ χιτῶνας ἐνέδυσε, 
τὴν πολυπαθῆ ταύτην δηλαδὴ σάρχα καὶ θνητὴν καὶ ἀντίτυπον. John Zonaras (eleven-twelfth 
cent.), Epitome Historiarum (lib. 1-12), v. 1, p. 17 quotes Gregory of Nazianzus' passage (supra, 
Ρ. 291). John VI Cantacuzenus (fourteenth cent.), Orationes Contra Judaeos, Oration 3: τοὺς 
δερματίνους ἠμφιέσαντο χιτῶνας, τὴν παχυτέραν ταύτην σάρκα καὶ θνητὴν καὶ ἀντίτυπον. Marcus 
Eugenicus (fourteenth-fifteenth cent.), Oratio Altera de Igne Purgatorio, p. 149, quotes to the 
word, claiming that this is a quotation from Basil of Caesarea's commentary on Isaiah: καὶ ὁ 
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urged this Platonic tenet. I have canvassed elsewhere that to Origen aiwv is 
defined as a ‘natural system’. Yet, although Gregory of Nazianzus took up 
Origen's nomenclature with regard to the concept of time, he posited αἰὼν 
as a timeless reality, thus moving in a sheer Platonic vein." 

What is worse about Photius' testimony is that the orthodox doctrine 
(skin tunics bespeak mortality), which the author strives to attribute to 
Nazianzen in order to exonerate him, was in fact Origen’s doctrine. But 
Origen himself did not sustain this interpretation. In fact it was he who 
advanced the idea of those tunics betokening mortality, since his exegesis 
in his Homilies on Leviticus preserved in Latin reads thus: 


I want to compare these miserable garments, with which the first man was 
clothed after he had sinned, with these holy and faithful garments. Indeed, it 
issaid that God made them. 'For God made skin tunics and clothed Adam and 
his wife’. Those were tunics of skins taken from animals, since it befitted 
the sinner to be clothed with [tunics] such as these. It says ‘with skin tunics’, 
which are a symbol of the mortality which he incurred because of his skin and 
of his frailty that arose from the corruption of the flesh.!5 


This is the idea that Methodius of Olympus took up, only to confirm the 
church historian Socrates, who had argued that ‘those who are mean and 
incapable of making any distinction of themselves, strive to make a mark 
by censuring those who are superior to them'.!*! 

The context of Origen's foregoing Latin trnslation is such that no room 
was allowed for any alteration or ‘correction’ of an allegedly ‘heretic’ view of 
his contained therein. For this text simply confirms that Origen warned that 
this portion of Genesis should not be understood as denoting human bodies, 
even though this might be tempting to do (εἰς συγκατάθεσιν ἐπισπάσασθαι 
δυνάμενον).» This is not an abstract opinion, since he feels it necessary to 


᾿Αδὰμ μετὰ τὴν παράβασιν τοὺς δερματίνους χιτῶνας ἐνδεδύσθαιλέγεται, τὴν παχυτέραν σάρκα καὶ 
θνητὴν καὶ ἀντίτυπον. Nicetas Choniates (twelfth-thirteenth cent.), Orationes (1-18), Oration 
13, p. 123, put it in the same terms, to be copied verbatim by Theoctistus Studites (fourteenth 
cent.), Vita Athanasii Archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani, p. 16: τὸ δερμάτινον τοῦτο γνάπτειν 
χιτώνιον, τὴν σάρκα φημὶ τὴν θνητὴν καὶ ἀντίτυπον, ἣν ἠμφίασεν ἡμᾶς ἡ παράβασις. 

148 COT, pp. 264—266; PHE, p. 188. 

149 Gen. 3:21. 

150 Origen, Homilies on Leviticus, 6.2.7: Illae ergo tunicae de pellibus erant ex animalibus 
sumptae. Talibus enim oportebat indui peccatorem, pelliceis, inquit, tunicis, quae essent 
mortalitatis, quam pro peccato acceperat, et fragilitatis ejus, quae ex carnis corruptione 
veniebat, indicum. Italics are mine. See also selGen, PG.12.101 apud Theodoret, Quaestiones 
in Genesim, PG.80.140. 

15! Socrates, HE, 6.13. 

152 Supra, p. 291, note 131. 
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develop his rationale: How could it be possible for Adam to have stated ear- 
lier ‘This is now bone from my bones and flesh from my flesh’ (Genesis 2:23), 
which was made before the tunics of skin had been prepared in Genesis 3:21? 
Therefore, how could the latter verse refer to God's preparation of physical 
bodies for Adam and Eve, who already had bones and flesh? 

It has to be said that Origen recognised the problems arising from this 
view of skin tunics denoting mortality (νέκρωσιν), which anyway he declares 
that he received from certain earlier exegetes (xtvéc), who wished to eschew 
the difficulty just mentioned (Genesis 2:23 compared to 3:21). Although he 
points out some problems surrounding this oponion, he clearly stands close 
to this, while dismissing all other relevant exegeses.!°* 

When Pseudo-Caesarius returns to the issue in Questions 171 and 172, and 
overtly rejects the exegesis that the leather garments (δερμάτινοι χιτῶνες) 
relate to the flesh, he actually follows an Origenist interpretation: it is not 
the case that he rejects the Alexandrian’s authentic teaching. 

The author of a spurious text ascribed to Athanasius dismisses the idea. 
He considers three alternatives. First, the ‘tunics’ may suggest leaves from 
trees; second, ‘some have said’ that tunics betoken ‘our flesh’; third, ‘accord- 
ing to others, who happen to be more correct, the skin tunics actually are 
those of the ancestors’. This is more or less the approach by Theodoret, 
who dismisses the Platonic exegesis 'afforded by the allegorists', as being 
‘weird’ (περίεργον). He opts for an agnostic approach, noting however that, 
according to Genesis, creation of bodies preceded that of the soul, which 
excludes any Platonic understanding." Pseudo-Caesarius himself opts for 
a similar agnostic resolution in chapter 171. 

The author who appears to endorse the notion oftunics denoting human 
corporeality is Didymus.**5 The account was furnished as a gloss to Job 


153 Origen, selGen, PG.12.101 apud Theodoret, Quaestiones in Genesim, PG.80.140—141. Tav- 
τας οὖν τὰς ἀπορίας περιϊστάμενοί τινες, τοὺς χιτῶνας διὰ τὴν νέκρωσιν, ἣν ἀμφιέννυνται ὁ ᾿Αδὰμ 
καὶ ἢ Εὔα, διὰ τὴν ἁμαρτίαν θανατωθέντες, ἀπεφήναντο τυγχάνειν. Nevertheless, he recognises 
that this exegesis is disputable, too: how would it be sustained that it is God, not sin itself, 
which brings about mortality (νέκρωσιν) to a transgressor? 

154 Pseudo-Athanasius, Quaestiones ad Antiochum Ducem, PG.28.632.31—34. 

155 Theodoret, Questiones in Octateuchum, p. 40. 

156 Didymus, commjob (7.20c-11), Cod. pp. 277—278: δέρµα καὶ κρέας µε ἐνέδυσας, ὀστέοις δὲ 
καὶ νεύροις µε ἐνεῖρας. τούτῳ χρῶνται οἱ βουλόμενοι δεῖξαι, ὅτι, οὓς ἐνέδυσεν ὁ θεὸς δερµατίνους 
χιτῶνας, τὰ σώματά ἐστιν ταῦτα τὰ παχέα. καὶ γὰρ ἐν τῇ Γενέσει εἴρηται: “καὶ ἐποίησεν ὁ θεὸς 
τῷ ᾿Αδὰμ καὶ τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ χιτῶνας δερματίνους καὶ ἐνέδυσεν αὐτούς.’ ἀλλ’ “ἐποίησεν τῷ 
᾿Αδὰμ καὶ τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ”, ἵνα δείξῃ, ὅτι κατάλληλον “ἄρρενι καὶ θηλείᾳ” ἔνδυμα πεποίηκεν. 
σαφές, ὅτι “δέρμα καὶ κρέας” ἐνταῦθα τὸ σῶμά φησιν: συνάπτει γὰρ ἑξῆς τὰ διακρατητικὰ τούτου 
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10:11, which is exactly what Bishop Macarius of Magnesia did shortly after 
Didymus, in order to reach the same conclusion. 

The testimony by Theodoret is valuable at this point. With respect to 
the 'skin tunics' of Gen. 3:21, he rejects the foregoing exegesis proposed by 
‘the allegorists' (οἱ ἀλληγορηταί).5 Who actually are these ‘allegorists’? Does 
Theodoret imply Origen himself? Definitely not. For no one knew better 
than Theodoret that the specific token serving to condemning allegory 
could in no way point to Origen. As a prince ofallegory as Origen was, he did 
not equate the 'skin tunics' of Gen. 3:21 with corporeality, as already shown. 
Theodoret was certainly aware of this, since it was himself who culled 
and preserved this specific passage of Origen's in his own anthology.'*? 
Perhaps this is why he opted for preserving the specific view of Origen 
for posterity. What Theodoret probably had in mind reprehending this 
particular allegorical exegesis was either the foregoing one by Didymus, or 
the view that Gregory of Nazianzus had expressed both in prose and poetry. 
Even Didymus, however, had not claimed originality: he said that 'some 
people, who wish to prove' that the 'skin-tunics' bespeak 'these gross bodies' 
adduce Job 10:1, in order to make the point (τούτῳ χρῶνται οἱ βουλόμενοι 
δεῖξαι). Once Origen is ipso facto excluded, the sole one of whom we know 
that had definitely urged this Platonic doctrine was Didymus' contemporary 
Gregory of Nazianzus, although we have no text of Gregory's making the 
specific point in relation to Job 10:11.'° 

Therefore, only four authors definitely urged the doctrine of skin-tunics 
betokening corporeality. These were Didymus, Gregory of Nazianzus, Maca- 
rius of Magnesia, and Anastasius of Sinai. Nevertheless, all of the later 
Byzantine authors who took up the doctrine, also took up along with it 


λέγων: “ὀστέοις δὲ καὶ νεύροις µε ἐνεῖρας.” ὅλην οὖν τὴν ὁδὸν καὶ ἁρμονίαν τῆς συστάσεως τοῦ 
σώματος ἀπαγγέλλει διά τε τῶν πρὸ τούτων καὶ αὐτῶν τῶν ἐγκειμένων. σημειωτέον, ὅτι φαίνεται 
τῆς ψυχῆς ταῦτα ῥήματα: αὕτη γάρ ἐστιν ἡ ἐνδυσαμένη τὸ δέρμα καὶ τὸ κρέας ὀστέοις τε καὶ νεύροις 
ἐνερθεῖσα: ὅπερ σηµαίνει προτέραν αὐτὴν εἶναι τῶν ἐνδυμάτων καὶ τοῦ ἐνδεδύσθαι: ὑποκειμένη 
γὰρ ἐνδέδυται. In Genesim, Cod. p. 106: “Δέρμα καὶ κρέας µε ἐνέδυσας, ὀστέοις δὲ καὶ νεύροις µε 
ἐνείρας.” Σαφὲς γὰρ καὶ ἀριδηλότατον δεῖγμα τοῦ τοὺς δερματίνους χιτῶνας εἶναι τὸ σῶμα, ὅτι καὶ 
τοῦ ἐνέδυσας μνημονεύει ὁ Ἰώβ, ὅπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν πρωτοπλάστων εἴρηται. 

157 Macarius of Magnesia (fourth-fifth century), Apocriticus seu Μονογενής, fragment from 
his seventeenth homily on Genesis, lines 6-24. 

158 Theodoret, Quaestiones in Octateuchum, pp. 40-41: Τοὺς χιτῶνας τοὺς δερµατίνους τί 
νοητέον; Οἱ μὲν ἀλληγορηταὶ τὴν θνητὴν σάρκα φασὶ τὰ δέρματα: ἄλλοι δέτινες ἀπὸ φλοιῶν δένδρων 
τούτους κατεσκευᾶσθαι εἰρήκασιν. ἐγὼ δέ γε οὐδέτερον τούτων προσίεμαι: τὸ μὲν γὰρ περίεργον, 
τὸ δὲ ἄγαν μυθῶδες. 

159 Origen, selGen, PG.12.101 apud Theodoret, Quaestiones in Genesim, PG.80.140. 

160 Didymus, commjob (7.20c-11), Cod. p. 277. 
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Gregory’s selfsame vocabulary, as quoted a moment ago. Had the Cappado- 
cian champion of orthodoxy known what he was talking about, he would 
never have dared associate ‘skin tunics’ with ‘flesh’. He did, however. Hence, 
in effect he embraced a plain Gnostic doctrine that had been reported first 
by Irenaeus,!® also by Tertullian,’ and then by Clement of Alexandria, who 
had promised to show that this is not quite the case. The name of the Gnostic 
heretic who had expounded this Valentinian doctrine was Julius Cassian.'* 
In addition to all evidence adduced so far, this makes it all too impossible for 
Origen not to have espoused this proposition. Even the hostile detractors of 
Origen never disputed that he was one of the most staunch and relentless 
assailers against Gnosticism. Origen had read not only Valentinus (whom 
he so often attacks by name), but also Clement of Alexandria. On this point 
he had a clear grasp of what the Christian doctrine was: this is evident from 
his own statements which rebut the notion of ‘skin tunics’ betokening cor- 
poreality, as canvassed above. 

The allegation that Origen ever fathered such a Platonic theory is simply 
a myth.'* Some authors thought that this could be traced to the writings 
of Methodius of Olympus," whereas others just took it for granted as 
an Origenistic tenet.! In his rebuttal of Origen's doctrine of resurrection, 


161 Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses (libri 1-2), 1.1.10: Καὶ τοῦτον εἶναι τὸν κατ’ εἰκόνα καὶ ὁμοίωσιν 
γεγονότα"... Ὕστερον δὲ περιτεθεῖσθαι λέγουσιν αὐτῷ τὸν δερμάτινον χιτῶνα: τοῦτο δὲ τὸ αἰσθητὸν 
σαρκίον εἶναι λέγουσι. Irenaeus reports this as a Gnostic view, but he does not comment on it 
any further. 

162 Tertullian, Adversus Valentinianos, 24 (PL.2.578A): “Interim carnalem superficiem pos- 
tea aiunt choico supertextam, et hanc esse pelliceam tunicam obnoxiam sensui.” The editor 
of this text notes that Jerome had attacked John of Jerusalem for sustaining that skin tunics 
betoken human bodies. John (who succeeded Cyril of Jerusalem as Bishop of the city, in 
c. 387) was regarded as a sympathizer of Origen and had been attacked by Jerome on this 
ground. This is noteworthy, since it attests to Origenists not always following Origen, but 
paving their own road, which not infrequently contradicted Origen’s own resolutions. 

163 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 3.14.95: “χιτῶνας δὲ δερματίνους” ἡγεῖται ὁ Κασσιανὸς 
τὰ σώματα περὶ ὧν ὕστερον καὶ τοῦτον καὶ τοὺς ὁμοίως αὐτῷ δογματίζοντας πεπλανημένους ἀπο- 
δείξομεν, ὅταν περὶ τῆς ἀνθρώπου γενέσεως τὴν ἐξήγησιν ἑπομένως τοῖς προλεχθῆναι δεομένοις 
μεταχειριζώμεθα. Likewise, it seems that this was also the teaching of Valentinus, expounded 
by Theodotus, an otherwise unknown Gnostic. Clement of Alexandria, Excerpta ex Theodoto, 
3, extract 55.1: Τοῖς τρισὶν ἀσωμάτοις ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Αδὰμ τέταρτον ἐπενδύεται ὁ χοϊκός, τοὺς “δερματί- 
νους χιτῶνας”. 

164 Although regarded as ‘Platonist’, Philo is silent about this doctrine: he styles human 
body ‘a bulk of skin’ (δερμάτινον ὄγκον), yet his reference is not to Gen. 3:21, but to Gen. 
38:7. Philo, Legum Allegoriarum libri i-iii, 3.69. De Posteritate Caini, 137; 180. De Confusione 
Linguarum, 55. 

165 Cf. Doctrina Patrum, pp. 179; 335. 

166 Photius, Epistulae et Amphilochia, 7o, probably having in mind the spurious Ada- 
mantius, De Recta in Deum Fide, p. 216; ὅτε παρέβη τὴν ἐντολὴν τοῦ θεοῦ ἡ ψυχὴ ἁμαρτήσασα, 
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Methodius attacks the doctrine according to which the coats of skins, which 
God contrived for Adam and Eve, are Biblical symbols of the flesh which 
attires the fallen soul. To Methodius, as well as to imperial orthodoxy, the 
tunics betoken the mortality burdening our fallen nature," which none the 
less did not prevent him from styling the body 'fleshly tunic ofthe soul’ (tov 
χιτῶνα τῆς ψυχῆς τὸν σάρκινον), as the Pseudo-Macarian writings do.!** 

During the sixth century, the doctrine of skin tunics allegedly attested 
by Genesis was a point made by serious scholars. After Photius had read a 
book by a certain Stephen, surnamed Gobarus, he was rather disappointed 
at its content, but he could hardly conceal his admiration for the author's 
skillfulness. One ofthe chapter he read was about human body both before 
and after the fall. The author engaged in rhetorical exercise of argument: 
he considered the arguments for human flesh being betokened by skin 
tunics, as well as arguments against this tenet. The entire book considered 
opposing arguments (διτταὶ δόξαι), hence Photius’ admiration. Since he 
styles this author ‘a tritheist’ (τινὸς τριθεΐτου), it is plain that Stephen was 
a follower of John Philoponus (who was so styled by the Chalcedonian 
episcopate) and the book should be placed in the late sixth century. 

At all events, it was convenient to attack Origen. In the sixth-century 
setting hardly anyone was aware of his theology, whereas his name was a 
symbol used to either praise or stigmatize occasional enemies, rather than 
a well-perused corpus of writings. Attacking the name of Origen was an 
alternative for declaring oneself prepared to endorse whatever Justinian 
set forward as the legitimate Christian doctrine. In other words, an attack 
on Origen by name was tantamount to declaring one's allegiance to the 
imperial orthodoxy.!*? 

As already noted, the question of what 'Origenism' actually meant during 
the sixth century is moot. However, it seems that there were some bold 
doctrinal resolutions secretly cherished in Palestinian monasteries. We can 


τότε, φησίν, ἐποίησεν ὁ ϑεὸς δερματίνους χιτῶνας καὶ ἐνέδυσεν αὐτούς, τουτέστιν τὸ σῶμα. But this is 
precisely a proof that this ‘Adamantius’ is not Origen. 

167 Methodius of Olympus, De Resurrectione, pp. 258; 260—261; 281-285. 

168 Methodius of Olympus, Symposium sive Convivium Decem Virginum, Oration 2.7. 

169 Origen is mentioned by name in order to be affronted by Pseudo-Caesarius. QR, 166: 
Ὠριγένην τὸν ἀνοσιώτατον. 168: τὰ Ὠριγένους φρονεῖν δηλητήρια καὶ φθοροποιὰ δόγματα. 170: 
τοὺς Ὠριγένους φληνάφους. There are also points of implicit invective: 146 (line 147): οὐχ ὥς τινι 
τῶν μυθολόγων ἔδοξεν, ἀκοὰς μὲν θέλγοντι, ψυχὰς δὲ οὐ τρέφοντι. Further in the same chapter 
(line 153): κατὰ τὴν παροινίαν τοῦ τῆς ὀργῆς ἐπωνύμου. The epithet ἐπωνύμου means that, to 
Pseudo-Caesarius, the name ‘Origen’ (Ὠριγένης) and the noun ‘wrath’ (ὀργή) are cognate 
ones, which is of course absurd. 
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get some idea about them from a text by Bishop Theodore of Scythopolis. He 
was a friend of Theodore Askidas’, by whose support he had become abbot 
of the New Laura. Askidas supported the Origenist party styled ‘Isochrists’. 
Once Theodore of Scythopolis realised that Justinian was about to condemn 
Origen, he recanted forthwith, in c. 552. His text is brief, and concludes 
with twelve anathemas against ostensible ‘Origenist’ doctrines, which he 
declared he had espoused himself by that time. This text is a grotesque mix- 
ture of ideas, allegedly ‘Origenist’, yet the author, in introduction, rebukes 
‘Greek maniae’, ‘Manichaean mythology’, ‘Arian blasphemies’, and ‘Jewish 
[blasphemies] devised by either Nestorius or the impious Theodore [of 
Mopsuestia]’. For all this, the title of his libellus is directed against Ori- 
gen alone and so are the anathemas against ‘the impious Origen’.'” This 
catalogue of anathemas is somehow a list of how the Palestinian milieu 
and mindset (both professed defenders and detractors) understood ‘Ori- 
genism’ at the time. Nevertheless, the reader of this text, which contains 
all possible and impossible sorts of obloquy, will be unable to discover any 
doctrine such as that of the ‘skin-tunics’ either mentioned or imputed to 
Origen. 

In order to evaluate better the testimonies by Photius, it is worth consid- 
ering a text which attests not only to Gregory of Nyssa sustaining the doc- 
trine of apokatastasis, but also represents Gregory of Nazianzus as espous- 
ing the theory of pre-existent souls. 

There is a collection of five questions followed by replies with respect 
to doctrine and spiritual life by the two famous sixth-century monks Bar- 
sanuphius and John, concerning doctrines sustained by Origen, Didymus, 
and Evagrius.'” In the first question, ‘a certain brother says that he had 
come upon the writings of Origen, of Didymus, and the Gnostica by Eva- 
grius. Reading about the doctrine of pre-existence of souls and apokatas- 
tasis, the monk was overwhelmed by ambivalence (διψυχίαν). His wavering 
originated not in the sixth-century orthodoxy surrounding him, but in Ori- 
gen's and Evagrius' own words. There is a characteristic bafflement in his 
words. On the one hand, he says that he read about the doctrine of both pre- 
existence and restoration in the foregoing authors, but (save the reference to 
Evagrius' Kephalaia Gnostica) he does not determine exactly where had he 
read these views. On the other hand, he assures that what Origen wrote (and 
the monk read) in his Exegesis on the Epistle to Titus, is this: “the doctrine of 


170 Theodore of Scythopolis, Libellus de Erroribus Origenianis, ΡΩ.86.231--236. 
171 Sancti Barsanuphii, Doctrina Circa Opiniones Origenis, Evagrii et Didymi, PG.86.891— 
902. 
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souls being prior to the body is authorised neither by the apostles nor 
by the tradition of the Church". Besides, the monk goes on, Origen ‘styles 
anyone who sustains these [doctrines] a heretic’ (ὡς αἱρετικὸν χαρακτηρίζων 
τὸν ταῦτα λέγοντα). Furthermore, the same monk quotes specific points 
from Evagrius' Kephalaia Gnostica, where Ponticus urges that 'no one has 
ever taught anything about these questions’ (περὶ τούτων οὐδεὶς ἐμήνυσεν). 
Likewise, ‘there in no one who has ever taught anything about the primeval 
things’ (περὶ μὲν τῶν προτέρων ὁ μηνύων οὐδείς), and ‘never did the Holy 
Spirit offer any account, either of the first division of rational creatures, or 
of the primary substance (τὴν πρώτην οὐσίαν) of bodies’. Nevertheless, the 
monk declares himself bewildered at the doctrine of restoration not being 
sustained, since he has it that Matt. 25:46 and Mark 9:48, which quote Isaiah 
66:24, attest to endless punishment. !”? 

Any reader of this text will be surprised at finding out that Barsanuphius 
did not engage in a wholesale condemnation of the ‘heretical’ doctrines 
themselves. Rather, he censured the intellectual activity itself by men who 
‘meddle’ (πολυπραγμονοῦσιν) in ‘doctrines of the Greeks’ and pursue engage- 
ments befitting people who are puffed up and consider themselves ‘to be 
something [important]’ (οἰομένων τι εἶναι). According to Barsanuphius, such 
words are uttered by ‘idle people’ (ἀργῶν ἀνθρώπων) and are in fact a product 
of delusion. The Old Man dissuades the monk from reflection on such things 
and urges him to be devout in practical virtues such as humility, obedience, 
shedding tears of repentance, moral exercise, renunciation of all mundane 
wealth, and study of biographies of the hermits of old. Not a word of argu- 
ment involving the questions themselves is pronounced. Which is proba- 
bly why the disconcerted monk asked another anchorite, namely John, the 
same question, who is more succinct and more clear: this kind of wisdom 
comes from the devil, anyone who even just studies it falls into heresy (6 év- 
δελεχῶν αὐτῇ αἱρετικὸς γίνεται); all a monk has to do is run away from these 
doctrines. "What then?’ the monk retorts; ‘should we refrain from reading 
the works of Evagrius?' This was no doubt a difficult question to ask, given 
the high prestige of Evagrius among all monks, who considered him the 
father of monastic spirituality. Abba John replied only with a subterfuge: 
one should dismiss such doctrines, yet of Evagrius' writings one should read 
what is beneficial to the soul. In other words, one should not dismiss Eva- 
grius altogether: one should just be selective. No tip about the criteria of 
such selectivity is given either. 


172 Op. cit. PG.86.891-893. 
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This was not the common practice of the era anyway, since Christian 
dignitaries of the sixth century were more practical. Once an author fell 
under the suspicion of heresy, he was renounced forthright, even by a Local 
Synod, if necessary. Whereas the military kept an open eye on the external 
enemies, synods were the alternate army always prompt to extinguish any 
internal dissent. As for orthodox products by ‘heretics’, they were scribed 
(‘published’, in modern terms) with their authorship attributed to another 
authority, such as Athanasius, John Chrysostom, and Gregory of Nyssa. 
Clearing up this mess, which is a token of what Edward Gibbon saw as 
‘barbarism’, is a task still waiting to be fulfilled. 

However, the puzzled monk was persistent. Many of our fathers sustain 
the doctrines of Evagrius, Didymus, and Origen, and yet they are held in high 
regard, as ones ‘who take the utmost care of themselves’. To which the only 
reply was that these fathers put their trust in their own selves: they did not 
ask God to illuminate them, ‘but anyway, it is neither for me nor for you to 
deal with such questions; we should only interrogate our own passions and 
weep and mourn over them’, 

The monk however reacts with a battery of arguments, the gist of which 
is this: we have great authorities, of whom we believe that they were enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit, such as Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of 
Nyssa. And yet they both are represented as sustaining doctrines which 
Barsanuphius and John are quick to reprehend. Although the monk does not 
believe that the allegation about Gregory of Nazianzus holding the doctrine 
of pre-existent souls is correct, he does believe so about Gregory of Nyssa 
endorsing the idea of apokatastasis: itis clear that he sustains the doctrine of 
apokatastasis (περὶ δὲ ἀποκαταστάσεως σαφῶς λέγει ὁ αὐτὸς Γρηγόριος ὁ Νύσ- 
σης). “Why then would this man not be styled as speaking correctly, once 
[correctness] indeed befits a man who is holy and has been found worthy 
of speaking in Holy Spirit?” In addition, there is dissent among the Fathers 
as to whether Paradise is a corporeal or an incorporeal state: some of them 
urge that this is a ‘spiritual’ state, while others sustain that paradise is a cor- 
poreal one (καὶ γὰρ καὶ περὶ τοῦ παραδείσου διαφωνοῦσι τινὲς τῶν Πατέρων καὶ 
διδασκάλων, μὴ λέγοντες αὐτὸν αἰσθητὸν ἀλλὰ νοητόν). 

Barsanuphius’ reply runs in the same vein: one should care about one’s 
passions and lament over them; theoretical questions of this kind are only 
the product of idleness (μὴ ἀργοί ἐστε καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἔρχεσθε εἰς τοιαῦτα). “It 


173 Caesarius deals with the question in QR, 159; 161; 162. 
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is not solutions to such questions that God demands from us; what he bids 
us observe is sanctification, cleanness, silence, and humility". Nevertheless, 
Barsanuphius says that he has ‘a reply, which actually occurred to’ him ‘only 
three days before he was asked this question'. His reply goes thus: "You 
should not think that once one has become a saint this means that one is 
really able to understand all the depths of God (μὴ νομίσητε δὲ ὅτι, κἄν ἅγιοι, 
ὅλα τὰ βάθη τοῦ Θεοῦ γνησίως ἠδυνήθησαν καταλαβεῖν)”. To support this, he 
quotes a chain of Scriptural portions: 1 Cor. 13:9; 12:8; 12:11; Rom. 11:33-34. This 
view by Barsanuphius is of high significance. Not only is this in essence and 
letter an Origenistic one, but also compromises the episcopal doctrine of 
the pulpit, according to which the saints living on the earth have already 
attained absolute divine knowledge to which nothing can be added. 

Cassian (or Caesarius) was completely right in being not only shocked, 
but also bewildered. Among monks, it was a widespread impression that 
great doctors of the Church had espoused doctrines which the sixth-century 
orthodoxy was anxious to discount, even to condemn. 

I am now coming to Caesarius denouncing the idea of pre-existent 
souls," which bears upon the first anathema by Justinian. There is an inven- 
tion involved here, which has it that the Greek words for ‘soul’ (ψυχή) 
and ‘coldness’ (ψῦχος) are cognate ones. This notion had been advanced 
as a recorded part of the Presocratic etymology for ψυχἠ attested by Aris- 
totle and his commentators. Caesarius is once again eager to denounce 
the doctrine of pre-existent souls,5 which fall to materiality following sin. 
The author takes for granted that this is an Origenistic doctrine, which of 
course is not the case, as I have shown.!”° Nevertheless, he attacks Origen 
by name as a further token of loyalty to the imperial orthodoxy. In just 
the previous chapter 169, he also dismissed the theory of a current etymol- 
ogy for ‘soul’. According to that, a soul was previously a ‘mind’ (which is 
ontologically higher according to the Plotinian ontological pattern) that 
incurred degradation to corporeality because of sin. What was the nature 
of that 'sin'? To this the reply is that the soul sinned because its initial 
warm love grew ‘cold’. There is a well-known punning with the verb ψύ- 
xew here: once a ‘mind’ (νοῦς) grew ‘cold’ (ἐψύχη), it became a ‘soul’ (ψυχή). 
Hence (allegedly on grounds of etymology) psyche (ψυχή) is a mind which 
grew cold (ἐψύχη). This is the reference Caesarius makes, this time without 


174 QR, 169: τοὺς προὔπαρξιν ληροῦντας ψυχῶν, ἵνα μὴ καὶ τὴν σὴν ψυχὴν ἀποψυχθέντα νοῦν 
φάναι τολμήσωσιν. 

175 Caesarius, QR, 170. 

176 COT, chapter 4. 
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mentioning Origen by name, but this was the opinion that had been instilled 
into the mind of the emperor at that time. 

As a matter of fact, there is a story to be told at this point. 

Aristotle's account of the soul follows his regular method of reference to 
the views of Presocratics. According to them all, save Anaxagoras, all first 
principles are constructed from contraries, such as hot and cold, and the 
like. This is by and large what they thought of the soul, and in doing so they 
allegedly appealed to etymology. Those who identified the soul with heat 
derived ζῆν (‘to live’) from ζεῖν (‘to boil"). By contrast, those who identified 
the soul with cold maintained that the soul (ψυχή) is so called after the 
cooling process (κατάψυξις) associated with respiration (διὰ τὴν ἀναπνοὴν 
καὶ τὴν κατάψυξιν καλεῖσθαι ψυχήν).5 

Aristotle did not elaborate. But we should be grateful to his commenta- 
tors, who advise us about the details. Themistius afforded his own account 
of the issue, making mention of the dissenting views of Heraclitus and Hip- 
pon. The human heart is the source of hotness (τῇ καρδίᾳ πηγῇ οὔσῃ τῆς 
θερμότητος); since lungs are adjacent to the heart, they are in need of some 
refrigeration," ‘and even more so does the heart itself (αὐτὸς τε οὖν δεῖ- 
ται καταψύξεως καὶ πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἡ καρδία), ‘which is why respiration is 
necessary’ (διόπερ ἀναγκαία ἢ ἀναπνοή): 5 this is in fact the function that 
‘safeguards’ life itself.1*! Themistius records Aristotle’s testimony about the 
opposing etymological accounts of ψυχή, but he adds to Aristotle's account 
the names of Heraclitus and Hippon supposedly espousing the opposing 
views. Themistius is clearly ironical at the fanciful inventions, by means of 
which both ancient philosophers struggled to explain the etymology of soul 
and life: he sees all that as elegant ostentatious expressions rather than argu- 
ment (καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὀνομάτων κομψεύονται). 53 


177 Hippon, Testimonia, Fr. 40, apud John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Libros De Anima Com- 
mentaria, v. 15, p. 92. 

178 Aristotle, De Anima, 405b12—31. On the refrigerating process of animals through res- 
piration, see De Respiratione, 479a. Michael of Ephesus (eleventh-twelfth century) draws 
on Alexander of Aphrodisias, who elaborated on Aristotle's understanding of this process. 
Michael of Ephesus, In Parva Naturalia Commentaria, p. 135. 

179 So Ammonius of Alexandria (fifth century AD), In Aristotelis Analyticorum Priorum 
Librum i Commentarium, p. 10. Likewise, Michael of Ephesus, In Parva Naturalia Commen- 
taria, pp. 135; 143; 148. In Libros De Partibus Animalium Commentaria, pp. 54; 56; 83. 

180 Themistius, In Aristotelis Libros De Anima Paraphrasis, v. 5,3, p. 67. 

18! Themistius, op. cit. v. 5,3, p. 14: διὰ γὰρ τὴν κατάψυξιν, ἣ σώζει τὸ ζῷον ἐκ τῆς ἀναπνοῆς. 

182 Themistius, op. cit. v. 5,3, p. 14: ὅσοι ye Ev τῶν στοιχείων THY ψυχὴν ἔθεντο τὴν ἐκείνου 
ποιότητα μόνην προστιθέασι καὶ τῇ ψυχῇ, οἱ μὲν πυρὸς τὴν θερμότητα καθάπερ Ἡράκλειτος, οἱ 
δὲ ὕδατος τὴν ὑγρότητα καθάπερ Ἵππων. οὕτω γοῦν καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὀνομάτων κομψεύονται, οἷς ἐπὶ τῆς 
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Aristotle reasoned that ‘to those who have it, the principle of life van- 
ishes once heat, which participates in it, is not refrigerated’, for otherwise 
this could melt itself.'*? Since ‘death is total freezing’ (τὸν δὲ θάνατον εἶναι 
παντελῆ xatápučiv),! there should be a balance between heating and freez- 
ing. 

John Philoponus also offers a testimony about the views associating the 
soul with water, opposing Heraclitus who had correlated this to his own 
fundamental principle, namely, fire. To Philoponus, when Aristotle refers 
to the soul being derived from 'coldness', he has in mind Hippon. The 
syllogism of this Presocratic is pretty simple: life originates in the soul (ἡ 
μὲν ζωὴ ἐκ τῆς ψυχῆς ὑπάρχει) and the soul originates in coldness, since 
this is made of water (ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ ἐκ ψυχροῦ, ἐξ ὕδατος γάρ).Ι55 The heart 
is the seat of the soul itself, which is why in all animals the heart is the 
first organ of an embryo to be shaped and grown in the womb. Since 
the region around the heart is warm, respiration provides the requisite 
balancing conditions by ‘cooling the inherent heat’.!*° On that account, ‘the 
power of the soul’ does not allow for coldness to prevail.'*? Besides, the view 


ψυχῆς κέχρηται ἡ συνήθεια, οἱ μὲν τὸ θερμὸν λέγοντες ὅτι καὶ τὸ ζῆν παρὰ τὸ ζεῖν ὠνομάσθη, οἱ 
δὲ τὸ ψυχρὸν ὅτι καὶ τοὔνομα τῆς ψυχῆς ἐντεῦθεν: διὰ γὰρ τὴν κατάψυξιν ἣ σώζει τὸ ζῶον ἐκ τῆς 
ἀναπνοῆς. 

183 Aristotle, De Respiratione, 479a7—9: ἡ δ’ ἀρχὴ τῆς ζωῆς ἐκλείπει τοῖς ἔχουσιν ὅταν μὴ 
καταψύχηται τὸ θερμὸν τὸ κοινωνοῦν αὐτῆς: καθάπερ γὰρ εἴρηται πολλάκις, συντήκεται αὐτὸ ὑφ᾽ 
αὑτοῦ. 

184 Pseudo-Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum, 90951. 

185 To this view of Hippon we have also a testimony by Aetius, De Placitis Reliquiae (Stobaei 
excerpta), p. 388: Ἵππων ἐξ ὕδατος τὴν ψυχήν. 

186 John Philoponus, In Libros De Generatione Animalium Commentaria, v. 14,3, p. 111: ἡ δὲ 
καρδία γίνεται παντὸς τοῦ ζῴου πρῶτον, ὅτι ἀρχή ἐστι τῶν αἰσθήσεων: ἐν αὐτῇ γὰρ ἡ αἰσθητικὴ 
ψυχή. Διὰ τὸ δεῖν δὲ καταψύχεσθαι καὶ εἰς συμμετρίαν ἄγεσθαι τὴν θερμότητα αὐτῆς. So in op. cit. 
V. 15, p. 186: διότι ἡ ἀναπνοὴ καταψύχουσα τὸ ἔμφυτον θερμὸν εἰς συμμετρίαν ἄγει. Likewise, op. 
cit. v. 15, p. 381. 

187 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Libros de Anima Commentaria, v. 15, pp. 91-92: Τοιοῦτος 
ἦν Ἐμπεδοκλῆς: τὰ γὰρ τέσσαρα στοιχεῖα, ἐξ ὧν τὴν ψυχήν φησιν εἶναι, ἐξ ἐναντίων ποιοτήτων 
σύγκεινται, ἔτι δὲ τὸ νεῖκος καὶ ἡ φιλία. οἱ δὲ θάτερον τῶν ἐναντίων, οἷον θερμὸν ἢ ψυχρὸν ἤ τι 
τοιοῦτον ἄλλο, καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ὁμοίως ἕν τι τούτων τίθενται. θάτερον τῶν ἐναντίων τίθεται Ἵππων 
καὶ Ἡράκλειτος, ὁ μὲν τὸ θερμόν: πῦρ γὰρ τὴν ἀρχὴν εἶναι" ὁ δὲ τὸ ψυχρόν, ὕδωρ τιθέμενος τὴν 
ἀρχήν. ἑκάτερος οὖν τούτων, φησί, καὶ ἐτυμολογεῖν ἐπιχειρεῖ τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς ὄνομα πρὸς τὴν οἰκείαν 
δόξαν, ὁ μὲν λέγων διὰ τοῦτο ζῆν λέγεσθαι τὰ ἔμψυχα παρὰ τὸ ζεῖν, τοῦτο δὲ τοῦ θερμοῦ, ὁ δὲ ψυχὴν 
κεκλῆσθαι ἐκ τοῦ ψυχροῦ, ὅθεν ἔχει τὸ εἶναι, παρὰ τὸ αἰτίαν ἡμῖν γενέσθαι τῆς διὰ τῆς ἀναπνοῆς 
ψύξεως. ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἡ μὲν ζωὴ ἐκ τῆς ψυχῆς ὑπάρχει, ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ ἐκ ψυχροῦ (ἐξ ὕδατος γάρ), διὰ τοῦτο 
δεῖ τῆς ἀναπνοῆς κολαζούσης τῇ ψύξει τὸ περυκάρδιον θερμὸν καὶ οὐκ ἐώσης τῆς ψυχικῆς δυνάμεως 
ἐπικρατέστερον γενέσθαι, λέγω δὴ τῆς ψυχρᾶς. Part of this passage is a testimony to Hippon (or 
Hipponax), Testimonia, Fr. 10. 
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attributed to Aristotle was that sleep (which is common to both body and 
soul) is the result of the region around the heart having been cooled (τὸ ἐν 
τῇ καρδίᾳ περιψυχθὲν θερμόν).Ι55 This refrigeration, therefore, was considered 
to be a process necessary to sustain life, which is why there was a positive 
connotation attached to the notion of coolness, regarded as a life-giving pro- 
cess. 

Justinian would have been surprised at finding out that this etymology 
of the ‘soul’ had been sustained by John Chrysostom, although the bishop 
appeared to have had no inkling of the Neoplatonic difference of ψυχἠ 
from vots.'®? This distinction between ψυχὴ and νοῦς was the kernel of Jus- 
tinian’s invective against Origen. Furthermore, the emperor, who used to 
draw heavily on Cyril of Alexandria, would have been even more shocked 
had he discovered that the cunning bishop was virtually seeing the soul 
as a ‘refrigerated νοῦς. 50 In any event, a spurious text ascribed to Athana- 
sius, which we come upon time and again in connection with exploring 
Cassian, upholds the Aristotelian (indeed Presocratic) account to the let- 
ter.'?! 

Therefore, there is a certain mental connection established between the 
‘soul’ and ‘freezing’, which also Plutarch, as well as Hippolytus, ascribed to 


188 Pseudo-Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum, 909Επ. 

189 John Chrysostom, In Epistulam ad Hebraeos (homiliae 1-34), PG.63.23.4—10: Καὶ τί θαυ- 
μαστὸν εἰ ἐπὶ Θεοῦ, ὅπου γε οὐδὲ ἐπὶ ἀγγέλου εὕροι τις ἂν ὄνομα τῆς οὐσίας δηλωτικόν; τάχα δὲ 
οὐδὲ ἐπὶ ψυχῆς: οὐ γάρ μοι δοκεῖ τοῦτο τὸ ὄνομα παραστατικὸν εἶναι τῆς οὐσίας αὐτῆς, ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
ψύχειν. Τὴν γὰρ αὐτὴν καὶ ψυχήν, καὶ καρδίαν, καὶ νοῦν καλουμένην ἴδοι τις ἄν. 

190 Cyril of Alexandria, De Adoratione, PG.68.980.50—55: Χρὴ τοίνυν ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἐν Χριστῷ 
ζωοποιουμένους, ζωοποίησιν δέ φημι τὴν πνευματικὴν, νεκρῶν ἔργων ἀποφοιτᾷν, καὶ ὡς ἀπωτάτω 
χωρεῖν, εἶεν δ’ ἂν, οἶμαι, ταυτὶ τὰ δι’ ὧν ἂν γένοιτο κατανεκροῦσθαι ψυχήν, καὶ ἀποψύχεσθαι νοῦν, 
ἀχαλίνως ἐκνενευκότα πρὸς τὰ σαρκός τε καὶ κόσμου. 

19! Pseudo-Athanasius, Liber De Definitionibus, PG.28.544.30—35: καὶ ἢ ψυχὴ δὲ ἐκ τῆς ol- 
χείας ἐνεργείας ἔχει τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς προσηγορίαν: ψύχειν γὰρ τὸ ζωοποιεῖν λέγεται" διὰ τοῦτο 
ἐκ τῆς ζωοποιοῦ ἐνεργείας ψυχὴ λέγεται, διὰ τὸ σῶμα ζωοποιεῖν: καὶ ἕτερα δὲ μυρία ἐστίν, ἃ 
παρίεμεν, ἵνα μὴ λέγωμεν πάντα κατὰ τὰς οἰκείας προσηγορίας. I have no doubt that this 
work, which is very much like Cassian / Caesarius, is a sixth-century one. This passage was 
copied verbatim by Anastasius of Sinai, Viae Dux, 2.4: καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ δὲ ἐκ τῆς οἰκείας ἐνερ- 
γείας ἔχει τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς προσηγορίαν: ψύχειν γὰρ τὸ ζωοποιεῖν λέγεται: οὐκοῦν ἐκ τῆς ζωο- 
ποιοῦ ἐνεργείας ψυχὴ λέγεται, διὰ τὸ ζωοποιεῖν τὸ σῶμα: καὶ ἕτερα δὲ μυρία ἔστιν εὑρεῖν ἵνα 
μὴ λέγω πάντα, κατὰ τὰς οἰκείας προσηγορίας: ἐνέργειά γάρ ἐστιν ἡ τῆς φύσεως δύναμις. He 
repeats the definition of what a ‘soul’ is further in this work, op. cit. 2.5. It is interesting that 
in his Sermo III In Constitutionem Hominis Secundum Imaginem Dei (Adversus Monothele- 
tas), 3, Anastasius identifies death with ‘freezing’ (ἀποψύχειν), which is reminiscent of the 
account by Pseudo-Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum, 909Fu, supra. But Anastasius goes on 
with considering the opposite of ἀποψύχειν (denoting death), which is ἀναψύχειν, bespeak- 
ing life. 
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Chrysippus, and was likewise promulgated by Philo.’ In all of these 
cases this correlation has a purely natural character. No moral notion is 
involved whatsoever. Stobaeus, too, makes mention of the etymology of 
ψυχή, but he does not report any dissenting Presocratic views: he accredits 
them all with maintaining a combination of contraries (hot, cool, dry, wet), 
as well as with sustaining the doctrine that the inspired air is soul itself 
(καὶ ἅμα ἐπ’ ἀμφοτέρων τὸν ἀναπνεόμενον ἀέρα ψυχὴν νομίζουσιν). Life (ζῆν), 
Stobaeus reports, originates in hotness; the soul is animated by ‘coldness’, 
by means of respiration. In this case, however, respiration does not simply 
provide coldness: it supplies soul itself; since according to Orphaeus there is 
one universal soul which is divided into many individual ones. Aristotle 
clearly objected to this Orphic νίενν.Ι95 

To sum up, those theologians who associated ‘soul’ with ‘coldness’ did so 
having only an obscure idea of what they were talking about. At best, they 
had some inkling ofthe ancient conception of coldness somehow opposing 
heat within the physical human construction, thus bringing about a certain 
physical balance. At all events, the notion was a physical one from start to 
finish. 

Origen is normally accused of ‘Platonism’ by modern scholars (as well as 
by ancient clergymen and monks), who hardly evince convincing signs of 
ever having studied Plato's texts themselves. I have urged that 'the claim 
of Platonism in Origen appears so baffling that argument would be needed 
to establish not its incoherence, but its coherence'.'?^» Both in that book, 
and in its predecessor on Origen's Cosmology and Ontology of Time, I have 
maintained that Origen is an anti-Platonist in many respects. This ‘many 
respects' means that I touched upon anti-Platonism only at points related 


19? Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis (1033a-1057b), 1052F (Chrysippus, Fragmenta 
Logica et Physica, Fr. 806): ὅθεν οὐκ ἀπὸ τρόπου τὴν ψυχὴν ὠνομάσθαι παρὰ τὴν ψύξιν. Hippoly- 
tus, Refutatio Omnium Haeresium (Philosophumena), 1.21.3 (Chrysippus, Fr. 807): Τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν 
λέγουσι μὲν ἀθάνατον, εἶναι δὲ σῶμα xal γενέσθαι ἐκ τῆς περιψύξεως τοῦ ἀέρος τοῦ περιέχοντος: 
διὸ καὶ καλεῖσθαι ψυχήν. 

193 Philo, De Somniis (lib. i-ii), 1.31: διότι καὶ παρὰ τὴν ψύξιν ὠνομάσθαι ψυχὴ δοκεῖ. 

194 Stobaeus, Anthologium, 1.49.32: Τινὲς δὲ τῶν φυσυκῶν σύνοδον τῶν ἐναντίων συνυφαίνουσιν, 
οἷον θερμοῦ καὶ ψυχροῦ, ξηροῦ καὶ ὑγροῦ. Καὶ γὰρ τὸ ζῆν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀναζεῖν ὑπὸ τοῦ θερμοῦ καὶ τὴν 
ψυχὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀναψύχεσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ ψυχροῦ ὠνομάσθαι ἀποφαίνονται, καὶ ἅμα ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων 
τὸν ἀναπνεόμενον ἀέρα ψυχὴν νομίζουσιν: ὥσπερ ᾿Αριστοτέλης μὲν ἐν τοῖς Ὀρφικοῖς ἔπεσί φησι 
λέγεσθαι τὴν ψυχὴν εἰσιέναι ἐκ τοῦ ὅλου ἀναπνεόντων ἡμῶν φερομένην ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνέμων: ἔοικέ 
γε μὴν αὐτὸς ὁ Ὀρφεὺς χωρὶς ὑπολαμβάνειν εἶναι καὶ μίαν τὴν ψυχήν, ἀφ᾽ ἧς πολλὰς μὲν εἶναι 
διαιρέσεις, πολλὰς δὲ καὶ ἀμέσους ἐπιπνοίας καθήκειν ἐπὶ τὰς μεριστὰς ψυχὰς ἀπὸ τῆς ὅλης ψυχῆς. 

195 Aristotle, De Anima, 405b25—411a2. 

196 PHE, p. 17. 
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to my topics (more than two dozens of characteristic instances). Speaking 
of ‘points’, however, I do not mean any truffle-hunting of passages, or terms: 
I suggest discussion of radical different ontological conceptions of being, 
different understanding of History, and different function of human mind 
and conduct in pursuing both knowledge, virtue, and perfection. In short, 
sheer different existential and philosophical attitudes and premisses. Mark 
Edwards engaged in a comprehensive analysis, making Origen’s dissent 
from Plato a topic of its own," whereas scholars who persist in discovering 
the ‘contamination’ of Platonism in Origen have failed to come up with the 
clear view of what makes one a ‘Platonist’. Instead, there is an obsession 
with discovering ‘Platonic’ terms here and there in Origen, even though 
such terms transpire more heavily in such orthodox writers as Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Cyril of Alexandria. But if discovery of such ‘terms’ sufficed 
to style an author ‘Platonist’, then hardly could anyone remain proof to 
this sweeping and nebulous designation, which modern theologians (in line 
with Justinian) hurl as obloquy, or, at best, a defect. 

Worse still, Neoplatonist philosophers are barely of any interest to those 
who regard ‘Platonism’ as a filthy contamination. For the irony on the 
present issue about the ‘soul’ bespeaking ‘coldness’ is that what they lay 
blame on an allegedly ‘Platonic’ notion, although this was actually a Stoic 
one and was rebuked by the Patriarch of Neoplatonism, namely, Plotinus. 
The point deserves quotation, all the more so since this is part of a fuller 
account which Eusebius quoted for his own purposes, namely, aiming at 
securing that ‘the soul is incorporeal’.'®* 


But as for the saying that the same breath (τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα) was growth prin- 
ciple (φύσιν) before, but when it got into the cold and was tempered became 
soul, since it becomes rerefied in the cold (ἐν ψυχρῷ γενομένην και στομωθεῖ- 
σαν ψυχὴν γενέσθαι λεπτοτέραν ἐν ψυχρῷ γιγνομένην), this is absurd to start 
with; for many animals come into existence in heat and have a soul which 
has not been cooled (ψυχὴν ἔχει οὐ ψυχθεῖσαν). But anyhow they assert that 
growth-principle (φύσιν) is prior to soul which comes into existence because 
of external accidental occurrences. So they find themselves making the worse 
first, and before this another of inferior quality, which they call ‘entrenched 
habit’ (£&v), whereas the and intellect (νοῦς) comes last, obviously originating 
from the soul.!°° 


197 Mark Edwards, Origen Against Plato, p. 1: “Alexandria stands for Platonism as London 
stands for smog”; (p. 161): “if Platonism was such an epidemic in Alexandria as scholars have 
supposed, the surest vaccine was to read Plato"; which is why 'Origen's work contains the 
antibodies to Platonism as proof that he has suffered and resisted its attacks'. 

198 Eusebius, PE, 15.224 f. See the specific portion in op. cit. 15.22.60. 

199 Plotinus, Enneades, IV.7.8°. 
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The Middle-Platonist Plutarch was equally critical of what he saw as self- 
defeating Stoic account on this point well before Plotinus, who actually 
received his argument from Plutarch.” Porphyry thought of the Stoic tenet 
as 'shameful' 201 

The expression παρὰ τὴν ψῦξιν, ascribed to Chrysippus by Plutarch, has 
some similarity to the one attributed to Origen by Justinian.”” It is therefore 
incumbent upon me to canvass what Origen is represented to have made of 
it. The portion in De Principiis, Π.8.3, goes thus: 


A prophet declares that ‘evils shall be kindled from the north upon all who 
dwell on the earth’. Now the north wind is described in the scriptures 
as cold, as it is written in the Wisdom, ‘the cold north wind’.?°* This must 
undoubtedly be understood ofthe devil. If therefore the things which are holy 
are termed fire and light and fervent things while their opposites are termed 
cold, and the love of sinners is said to grow cold,?? we must ask whether 
perhaps even the word soul which in Greek is ψυχή, was not formed from 


200 Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis (1033a—-1057b), 1052F—1053A: Τὸ βρέφος ἐν τῇ γαστρὶ 
φύσει τρέφεσθαι νομίζει καθάπερ φυτόν: ὅταν δὲ τεχθῇ, ψυχόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀέρος καὶ στομούμενον 
τὸ πνεῦμα μεταβάλλειν καὶ γίνεσθαι ζῷον: ὅθεν οὐκ ἀπὸ τρόπου τὴν ψυχὴν ὠνομάσθαι παρὰ τὴν 
ψθξιν. αὐτὸς δὲ πάλιν τὴν ψυχὴν ἀραιότερον πνεῦμα τῆς φύσεως καὶ λεπτομερέστερον ἡγεῖται 
μαχόμενος αὑτῷ. πῶς γὰρ οἷόν τε λεπτομερὲς ἐκ παχυμεροῦς καὶ ἀραιὸν γενέσθαι κατὰ περίψυξιν 
καὶ πύκνωσιν; ὃ δὲ μεῖζόν ἐστι, πῶς περιψύξει γίνεσθαι τὸ ἔμψυχον ἀποφαινόμενος ἔμψυχον ἡγεῖται 
τὸν ἥλιον, πύρινον ὄντα καὶ γεγενημένον ἐκ τῆς ἀναθυμιάσεως εἰς πῦρ μεταβαλούσης. Likewise, 
op. cit. 1053C-D: ἐνταῦθα δήπου σαφῶς τῇ μὲν ἐκπυρώσει καὶ τὰ ἄψυχα τοῦ κόσμου φησὶν εἰς τὸ 
ἔμψυχον τρέπεσθαι, τῇ δὲ σβέσει πάλιν καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀνίεσθαι καὶ ἀνυγραίνεσθαι, μεταβάλλουσαν 
εἰς τὸ σωματοειδές. ἄτοπος οὖν φαίνεται τῇ περιψύξει νῦν μὲν ἐξ ἀναισθήτων ποιῶν ἔμψυχα, 
νῦν δ’ εἰς ἀναίσθητα καὶ ἄψυχα μεταβάλλων τὸ πλεῖστον μέρος τῆς τοῦ κόσμου ψυχῆς. ἄνευ 
δὲ τούτων ὁ περὶ ψυχῆς γενέσεως αὐτῷ λόγος μαχομένην ἔχει πρὸς τὸ δόγμα τὴν ἀπόδειξιν. 
γίνεσθαι μὲν γάρ φησι τὴν ψυχήν, ὅταν τὸ βρέφος ἀποτεχθῇ, καθάπερ στομώσει τῇ περιψύξει 
τοῦ πνεύματος μεταβαλόντος, ἀποδείξει δὲ χρῆται τοῦ γεγονέναι τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ μεταγενεστέραν 
εἶναι. De Primo Frigido (945f-955c), 9466: οἱ δὲ Στωικοὶ καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα λέγουσιν ἐν τοῖς σώμασι 
τῶν βρεφῶν τῇ περιψύξει στομοῦσθαι καὶ μεταβάλλον ἐκ φύσεως γίνεσθαι ψυχήν: ἀλλὰ τοῦτο 
μὲν ἀμφισβητήσιμον. De Communibus Notitiis Adversus Stoicos (1058e—1086b), 1084D—E: ᾿Αλλὰ 
ταῦτα μὲν παρὰ τὰς κοινὰς βιάζονται προλήψεις: ἐκεῖνα δ’ ἤδη καὶ παρὰ τὰς ἰδίας, τὸ θερμότατον 
περιψύξει καὶ πυχνώσει τὸ λεπτομερέστατον γεννῶντες. ἡ γὰρ ψυχὴ θερμότατόν ἐστι δήπου καὶ 
λεπτομερέστατον: ποιοῦσι δ᾽ αὐτὴν τῇ περιψύξει καὶ πυκνώσει τοῦ σπέρματος οἷον στομώσει τὸ 
πνεῦμα μεταβάλλοντος, ἐκ φυτικοῦ ψυχυκὸν γενόμενον. 

201 Porphyry, apud Eusebius, ΡΕ, 15.1.4: Τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλα ὅσα περὶ αὐτῆς εἰρήκασιν ἄλλοι, 
αἰσχύνην ἡμῖν φέρει. πῶς γὰρ οὐκ αἰσχρὸς ὁ ἐντελέχειαν τιθεὶς τὴν ψυχὴν λόγος σώματος φυσικοῦ 
ὀργανικοῦ; πῶς δὲ οὐκ αἰσχύνης γέμων ὁ πνεῦμά πως ἔχον αὐτὴν ἀποδιδοὺς ἢ πῦρ νοερόν, τῇ 
περιψύξει καὶ οἷον βαφῇ τοῦ ἀέρος ἀναφθὲν ἢ στομωθέν; 

202 Justinian, Edictum Contra Origenem, p. 114: Παρὰ τὴν ἀπόπτωσιν καὶ τὴν ψύξιν. So in ACO, 
Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 212. 

205 Jer. 1:14. 

204 Ecclesiasticus 43:20. 

205 Cf. Matt. 24:12. 
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ψύχεσθαι, with the idea of growing cold after having been in a diviner and 
better state, and whether it was not derived from thence because the soul 
seems to have grown cold by the loss of its first natural and divine warmth 
and on that account to have been placed in its present state with its present 
designation. 


Let me consider for a while the scriptural instances involved in this quota- 
tion. The portion of Ecclesiasticus 43:20 does not show in any of Origen's 
extant works, nor does it appear in any other author, save one: Didymus, 
who in fact quotes the text in a context associating the concept of 'cool' with 
that of ‘sin’. In these portions, the ‘cold north wind’ is clearly identified with 
sin and the devil.” The concepts of'cool' and ‘north’ are understood as beto- 
kening the notion of evil, which Didymus?" once again denotes by means of 
the portion of Ecclesiasticus 43:20. Origen himself clearly associates ‘north’ 
with evil.?9* 

The portion of Jeremiah 1:14 is quoted by catenae-fragments ascribed to 
Origen and the ‘north’ is understood to denote the devil,” which is also 
what the text of Enarratio in Prophetam Isaiam and Theodoret?? do?! So 


206 Didymus, commZacch, 1.131: Εὔκολον παρασχὼν τὴν φυγήν, φανεροῖ ποῦ καὶ ἐν ποίᾳ πόλει 
ἡ σωτηρία γίνεται τοῖς φεύγουσιν ἀπὸ τοῦ βορρᾶ τοῦ σκληροῦ καὶ ψυχροῦ ἀνέμου: γέγραπται γὰρ 
περὶ αὐτοῦ: “Βορέας σκληρὸς ἄνεμος”, καὶ πάλιν: “Βορέας ψυχρὸς ἄνεμος πνεύσει.” op. cit. 1179— 
180: Σκεπάζει δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ κρύους τῆς ἁμαρτίας περὶ οὗ γέγραπται’ “Ὡς ψύχει λάκκος ὕδωρ, 
οὕτω ψύχει κακία αὐτῆς.” Εἰς τοῦτο ἀλληγορικῶς λήµψει' “Βορέας ψυχρὸς ἄνεμος πνεύσει.” 

207 Didymus, op. cit. 1.414: Τῶν μελάνων ἵππων ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς τοῦ βορρᾶ ἐληλυθότων ἵν᾽ ἀνα- 
παύσωσιν τὸν θυμὸν Κυρίου, ἀπὸ τοῦ νότου ὤφθησαν ἐρχόμενοι οἱ ποικίλοι καὶ ψαροί: ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου 
δηλαδὴ περὶ οὗ ἐν τῷ Άσματι τῶν ᾿Ασμάτων ἡ νύμφη πρὸς τὸν ἑαυτῆς νύμφιον: “Ἔρχου, vote”, ἀπο- 
πεμφθέντος ὑπ’ αὐτῆς τοῦ ψυχροῦ βορέα καὶ ἀνέμου σκληροῦ. Ἔχει δ’ οὕτως ἡ λέξις τῆς νύμφης: 
“Ἐξεγείρου, βορρᾶ, καὶ ἔρχου, vote: διάπνευσον κῆπόν µου, καὶ ῥευσάτω ἀρώματά μου.” Λόγοι δ᾽ 
ἀγαθοὶ καὶ νοήματα εὐσεβῆ εἰσι τὰ ἀρώματα. 

305 The idea appears in Origen’s catenae-fragments. ‘North’ is associated with sin: frPs, 
Psalm 88:11: Τὸν Βοῤῥᾶν ἵστησιν ὁ νότος, τουτέστιν ἐν τῷ πνεύματι ζέων τὸ ἐν κακίᾳ ψυχρόν: ἑαυ- 
τῷ δὲ ποιεῖ νοῦς Βοῤῥᾶν καὶ ἑαυτὴν ψυχὴν ποιεῖ θάλασσαν: οὐχὶ οὖν Βοῤῥᾶς, οὐδὲ [θάλασσα] καθὸ 
θάλασσα ἐκτίσθησαν ἀπὸ Θεοῦ, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν φύσιν εἰσὶ λογικά; So in op. cit. Psalm 96:5. Like- 
wise, selEz, PG.13.796.36—41: Πλειόνων οὐσῶν καὶ τῶν ἐσωτέρων πυλῶν, καὶ τῆς μὲν βλεπούσης 
πρὸς νότον, τῆς δὲ πρὸς ἀνατολάς, καὶ ἄλλης πρὸς δυσμάς, ἄγεται ἐπὶ τὴν βλέπουσαν πρὸς βοῤῥᾶν, 
tv ἐκεῖθεν ἀναβλέψας ἴδῃ τὰ ἐπιφερόμενα κατὰ τῶν ἐν τῷ βορειοτικῷ τούτῳ κόσμῳ ἁμαρτανόντων. 
‘North’ betokens sin, but ‘God will arrive from the South’. Scholia in Canticum Canticorum, 
PG.17.273.u1-17 (comm. on Song 4:6): Ἔοικεν ἐπιτιμᾷν ἡ νύμφη τῷ Βοῤῥέᾳ, τὴν ἐξουσίαν λαβοῦσα 
παρὰ τοῦ ἐπιτιμήσαντος τῷ ἀνέμῳ νυμφίου. Didymus, in commZacch, 1.414 provides the same 
exegesis on the same scriptural point. 

209 Origen, frJer, Fr. 2; frPs, 96:5; selPs, PG.12.1633.18-20. 

210 Theodoret, Quaestiones in Octateuchum, p. 191; Interpretatio in Jeremiam, PG.81.501.15— 
20. He also made the identification of ‘north’ with hell. Interpretatio in Psalmos, PG.80.1321.12, 
which is how Cyril of Alexandria saw it. commProphXIl, v. 2, p. 391. 

211 Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Enarratio in Prophetam Isaiam, 14.291. 
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did Olympiodorus the deacon of Alexandria,” who did not hesitate to allow 
the final abolition of evil, even though he was writing in the dangerous sixth- 
century setting? Quoting the same passage, Eusebius identifies ‘north’ 
with evil rather than the devil, whereas what Didymus saw in ‘north’ was 
'punishment 215 

We should expand our exploration a little further. The notion of'a north 
wind' appears at other points of Scripture. Evagrius is the sole author to 
comment on such a point, namely, Prov. 25:23, and clearly associates 'the 
north wind and insolent person’ with ‘the devil?! 

A last correlation of ‘coldness’ with ‘wickedness’ is the passage of Jere- 
miah 6:7: ὡς ψύχει λάκκος ὕδωρ, οὕτως ψύχει κακία αὐτῆς. Only a few Christian 
authors made a brief comment on this?" and Didymus did actually see ‘the 
coldness of sin’ (τοῦ κρύους τῆς ἁμαρτίας) in the portion.?* His vocabulary 
however was compelled by the scriptural portion itself, with no further 
implications being advanced. 

The remaining passage is Prov. 27:16, which makes reference to the ‘the 
cruel north wind’. We have no extant writings of Origen quoting this pas- 
sage. Hippolytus unwaveringly saw the devil in this imagery,?? which is also 
what the Enarratio in Prophetam Isaiam?" and Evagrius did.” Once again, 
what Didymus saw in this passage is the state of wickedness rather than the 
devil himself.?? 


212 Olympiodorus, the deacon of Alexandria, Commentarii Jeremiam (in catenis), PG. 
93-629.18—21. 

213 Id., comm]ob, p. 154: ταῦτα πάλιν ὁ ἅγιος Ἰὼβ ὑπὲρ πάντων εὔχεται: διόπερ οὐ περὶ ἑαυτοῦ, 
ἀλλὰ ἀορίστως περὶ παντὸς προσώπου τὴν εὐχὴν ἐποιήσατο. ὁμοῦ καὶ διδάσκει, ὡς οὐ κατισχύει 
ποτὲ τῆς ἀρετῆς ἡ κακία μέχρι τέλους. 

214 Eusebius, DE, 6.18.30; Commentarius in Isaiam, 2.21. 

315 Didymus, commEccl (7-8.8), Cod. p. 203; commZacch, 1.129; comPs 35-39, Cod. p. 280; 

JrPs(al), Fr. 781A. 

?16 Evagrius, Scholia in Proverbia (fragmenta e catenis), Scholion 315: Tóv διάβολον εἶπεν 
πρόσωπον ἀναιδὲς ἐρεθίζοντα τὴν ψυχήν. 

217 Cf. Olympiodorus, the deacon of Alexandria, Commentarii in Jeremiam (in catenis), 
PG.93.641.25-27. The portion has been also ascribed to Chrysostom. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Commentarius in Isaiam Prophetam, PG.70.1421.14-19. Theodoret, Interpretatio in Jeremiam, 
PG.81.541.34-40. 

218 Didymus, commZacch, 1.179; Cf. frPs(al), Frs. 45. 1277. 

219 Hippolytus, frProv, Fr. 8. 

220 Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Enarratio in Prophetam Isaiam, 14.291. 

221 Evagrius, Expositio in Proverbia Salomonis, p. 83. The same text in Scholia in Proverbia 
(fragmenta e catenis), Scholion 53. 

222 Didymus, commZacch, 1.131; 1.414. 
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Matthew 24:12 is a theme abundantly quoted in Christian literature. How- 
ever, no author did ever think of making any association of this vocabulary 
with the precarious etymology of the word ψυχή (‘soul’). 

As a matter of fact, the Presocratics were not at one as to whether νοῦς 
and ψυχή are the same thing. Aristotle?” attests to Democritus holding such 
a view. By contrast, Anaxagoras saw them as two different realities: although 
he thought of them as being of the same (incorporeal) nature," he posited 
νοῦς as holding a priority over the soul.” Philo definitely held νοῦς to be 
ontologically prior to puyy.””° 

According to Origen, νοῦς bears upon knowledge, soul appertains to 
moral quality?" The former is impervious to any feelings; the latter is sus- 
ceptible of feelings, such as joy or anxiety.?* Nevertheless, he is all but anx- 
ious to afford any philosophical definitions, which he treats with irony.” 
Never did he make any hint of νοῦς being ‘refrigerated’ and consequently 


223. Aristotle, De Anima, 404a27—31: ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ ἁπλῶς ταὐτὸν ψυχὴν καὶ νοῦν εἶναι λέγει. 
(So 404b1-3; 405a9-15). Democritus, Testimonia, Fr. 101; so Frs. 1; 106; 113. Likewise, Aetius, De 
Placitis Reliquiae (Stobaei excerpta) (Empedocles, Testimonia, Fr. 96), p. 392: Παρμενίδης καὶ 
Ἐμπεδοκλῆς καὶ Δημόκριτος ταὐτὸν νοῦν καὶ ψυχήν, καθ’ οὓς οὐδὲν ἂν εἴη ζῷον ἄλογον κυρίως. 

7^ Aristotle, De Anima, 405a15-18 (Anaxagoras, Testimonia, Fr. 100): ᾿Αναξαγόρας δ’ ἔοικε 
μὲν ἕτερον λέγειν ψυχήν τε καὶ νοῦν, ὥσπερ εἴπομεν καὶ πρότερον, χρῆται δ᾽ ἀμφοῖν ὡς μιᾷ φύσει, 
πλὴν ἀρχήν γε τὸν νοῦν τίθεται μάλιστα πάντων: μόνον γοῦν φησὶν αὐτὸν τῶν ὄντων ἁπλοῦν εἶναι 
καὶ ἀμιγῆ τε καὶ καθαρόν. 

225 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 9, p. 156 (Anaxagoras, 
Fragmenta, Fr. 12): καὶ ὅσα γε ψυχὴν ἔχει καὶ μείζω καὶ ἐλάσσω, πάντων νοῦς κρατεῖ. 

226 Philo, De Opificio Mundi, 30; 53; 66; 69; Legum Allegoriarum Libri i-iii, 1.39. 1.40. et 
passim. 

227 Origen, Cels, VII.4: καὶ διὰ τῆς πρὸς τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῶν, iv’ οὕτως ὀνομάσω, ἁφῆς τοῦ καλου- 
μένου ἁγίου πνεύματος διορατικώτεροί τε τὸν νοῦν ἐγίνοντο καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν λαμπρότεροι ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τὸ σῶμα. frJohn, Fr. ΠΠ: öv γὰρ τοῦτο τὸ φῶς σοφία καὶ δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ, ᾗ μὲν σοφία ἐστὶ λύει 
τὴν τοῦ νοῦ ἄγνοιαν, ᾗ δὲ δικαιοσύνη τὰ διαβήματα τῆς ψυχῆς κατευθύνει. frLuc, Fr. 187: ἀστραπῇ 
μὲν γὰρ ἔοικε λαμπροτάτῃ ὁ ἀπὸ τοῦ νοῦ φωτισμός, λύχνῳ δὲ ἐν ἀστραπῇ φωτιζούσῃ τὸ ἐν τῷ σώ- 
ματι φῶς, πεφυκότι εἶναι σκότος, ἀγομένῳ, ὅπου ὁ νοῦς βούλεται. εἰ οὖν τῶν ἐν ἀμαθίᾳ καὶ ἀγνοίᾳ ὁ 
νοῦς τῇ φύσει φῶς τυγχάνων σκότος ἐστίν, πάντως καὶ ὅλον τὸ σῶμα, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τὸ παθητικὸν pé- 
ρος τῆς ψυχῆς, ὅπερ ἐστὶ τὸ θυμικὸν καὶ ἐπιθυμητικόν, πολλῷ μᾶλλον σκότος ἐστίν. JesNav, p. 420 
(Philocalia, 12.2): οὕτω τοίνυν πίστευε καὶ περὶ τῆς θείας γραφῆς, ὅτι ὠφελεῖταί σου ἡ ψυχή, κἂν 
μὴ ὁ νοῦς τὸν καρπὸν λαμβάνῃ τῆς ὠφελείας τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν γραμμάτων, ἐκ μόνης ψιλῆς τῆς ἀναγνώ- 
σεως. The catenae-fragments, although by a different hand, rendered this doctrine of Origen 
accurately. frPs, 106:30: Λιμὴν μὲν ψυχῆς ἡ ἀπάθεια: λιμὴν δὲ νοῦ, γνῶσις σωμάτων καὶ ἀσωμάτων. 
op. cit. 107:3: Καὶ νοῦς μὲν ἐγείρεται ἀποβάλλων ἄγνοιαν, ψυχὴ δὲ κακίαν. selPs, PG.12.1304.25—28: 
Κιθάρα ἐστὶ ψυχὴ πρακτικὴ ὑπὸ τῶν ἐντολῶν τοῦ Θεοῦ κινουμένη, ψαλτήριον δὲ νοῦς καθαρὸς ὑπὸ 
πνευματικῆς κινούμενος γνώσεως. Et passim. 

228 Origen appeals to John 12:27, Matt. 26:38; Mark 14:34, where the soul of Jesus is ‘anxious’ 
or ‘sad’. Origen, homer, 14.6; 15.3; commjJohn, XXX11.18.218 & 223; Cels, Π.ο. 

229 Origen, Cels, VIII.49: τοῖς μήν γε THY ψυχὴν ἢ τὸν νοῦν, εἴτε πνευματικὸν τοῦτον ἐθέλουσι 
καλεῖν, εἴτε πνεῦμα νοερὸν ἅγιον καὶ μακάριον, εἴτε ψυχὴν ζῶσαν, εἴτε θείας καὶ ἀσωμάτου φύσεως 
ἔκγονον ὑπερουράνιόν τε καὶ ἄφθαρτον, εἴθ’ ὅ τι καὶ ὅ τι χαίρουσιν ὀνομάζοντες. 
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falling into sin. Justinian could have been astonished at discovering that the 
sole Christian author to have done so was his dear Cyril of Alexandria.” In 
Origen the relation between νοῦς and ψυχὴ has nothing to do with any Plo- 
tinian ontological pattern. The interplay between them takes place within 
human beings: once the νοῦς implants false doctrines into the soul, it will 
fall into wickedness. There is no question of the νοῦς being transformed into 
soul whatsoever.”*! 

The conclusion out of this exploration is that the disputed passage of De 
Principiis may indeed have been the product of Origen’s hand. Had this the 
case been, it would only betoken Stoicism, not Platonism, let alone Neopla- 
tonism. But Stoicism never hurled as obloquy by Christian detractrors. 

Caesarius is all too quick to emphasize that νοῦς and ψυχὴ are 
two different things.”*? One of his expressions is characteristic, indeed re- 
vealing: κατὰ ye τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον means ‘according to my definition’, hence 
‘according to my own understanding of the question’. Only one author 
used this idiosyncratic expression, and this was his hero Gregory of 
Nyssa.?? The only other instance is, I believe, not by another author, but 
by the selfsame one, namely Cassian,?* which is one more strong in- 
dication of Cassian and Caesarius being the same person. Besides, 
Caesarius entertains the Aristotelian notion of νοῦς being the ‘eye’ 


350 Cyril of Alexandria, Epistulae Paschales sive Homiliae Paschales (epist. 1-30), PG. 
77-437-39-44: Ὅλην γὰρ τὴν νύκτα, φησίν, ἥτις εἰς τὸν παρόντα βίον ἐκληφθήσεται. Οὐ γὰρ προσή- 
χει, ποτὲ μὲν ἀποψύχεσθαι παρακλίνοντα πρὸς τὸ φαθλον' ποτὲ δὲ πάλιν ἀναζωπυρεῖσθαι τὸν νοῦν, 
ἀλλὰ μονότροπον εἶναί τινα, καὶ ἀεὶ τῷ πνεύματι ζέοντα, καθάπερ φησὶν ὁ Παῦλος. De Adoratione, 
PG.68.98050—-98055: Χρὴ τοίνυν ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἐν Χριστῷ ζωοποιουμένους, ζωοποίησιν δέ φημι τὴν 
πνευματυκήν, νεκρῶν ἔργων ἀποφοιτᾶν, καὶ ὡς ἀπωτάτω χωρεῖν, εἶεν δ᾽ ἂν, οἶμαι, ταυτί, τὰ δι ὧν ἂν 
γένοιτο κατανεκροῦσθαι ψυχήν, καὶ ἀποψύχεσθαι νοῦν, ἀχαλίνως ἐκνενευκότα πρὸς τὰ σαρκός τε 
καὶ κόσμου. GlaphPent, PG.69.508.38—43: Καὶ αὐτὸς ἡμᾶς ἐβάπτιζεν ἐν Πνεύματι ἁγίῳ καὶ πυρί: 
πυρὶ δὲ τῷ νοητῷ τὸν ἐν ἡμῖν δαπανῶντι συρφετόν, καὶ τὸν ἐξ ἁμαρτίας ἐκτήκοντι ῥύπον, καὶ ἀπο- 
ψύχεσθαι πρὸς ἐκτόπους ἡδονὰς οὐκ ἀφιέντι τὸν νοῦν: ἀποτετελέσμεθα δὲ ταύτῃτοι, τῷ πνεύματι 
ζέοντες. 

231 Origen, frPs, 38:13. Even so, this might well be a rendering by Evagrius. 

232 This is the topic discussed in QR, 176 and 177. 

733 Gregory of Nyssa, In Sanctum Baptisma, PG.36.368.37. 

234 Cassian, p. 64’: κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον καὶ τὴν ἐμὴν γνώμην. 

235 Aristotle, Topica, 108a11. Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Com- 
mentaria, p. 580; In Aristotelis Topicorum Libros Octo Commentaria, pp. 59; 118. Stobaeus, 
Anthologium, 3.3.3; 4.27.20. Philo, De Opificio Mundi, 53; 66; De Ebrietate, 158; De Sobrietate, 
5; De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia, 143. Origen, frLuc, Fr. 195; expProv (fragmenta e catenis), 
PG.17.200.9. Eusebius, PE, 1.24.9; commPs, PG.23.268.39—40. Epiphanius of Salamis, Ancora- 
tus, 78.4. Athanasius, Expositiones in Psalmos, PG.27: 77.24; 157.21-22. Didymus, commZacch, 
3.204; comPs 29—34, Cod. p. 142. Ephraem Syrus, De Uirtutibus et Passionibus, p. 395. John 
Chrysostom, In Matthaeum (homiliae 1-90), PG.57: 290.57—78; 291.8. Cyril of Alexandria, De 
Adoratione, PG.68.785.33—35. 
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and ‘the ruler (ἡγεμών) of the soul.?* Of the latter notion Philo made the 
most.?*” 

When Caesarius confidently replies that it is not possible to pronounce 
any definition of ‘virtue’, which is by nature ‘ever-unfinished’,”** he actually 
presents us with a point of sheer influence by Gregory of Nyssa.” Caesarius 
speaks of both ‘virtue’ and God being ‘without limit’, using the term ἀπερά- 
τωτος three times in this reply. This scarce word originates in Plutarch, but 
once again Caesarius' source was Gregory of Nyssa, who had applied this to 
God. Plutarch used the term writing about the 'infinite', and tells us that the 
term was so used by ‘ancient thinkers’. Otherwise, he applies the term to 
‘fate’, but in the sense of ‘not yet being concluded’. One last usage is simply 


736 QR, 176; 178. 

237 Cf. Aristotle, De Mundo, 391a12. Philo, De Opificio Mundi, 30; 69; Legum Allegoriarum 
Libri i-iii, 1.39; 3.224; De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, 9; De Somniis (lib. i-it), 2.207; De Specialibus 
Legibus (lib. i-iv), 2.62; De Virtutibus, 205. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 371A. Iamblichus, 
Protrepticus, p. 15. Arius Didymus, Liber de Philosophorum Sectis (epitome apud Stobaeum), 
611. Proclus, Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 1, pp. 13; 66. Proclus made the interesting 
remark that the νοῦς cannot exist in the world apart from the soul. Theologia Platonica 
(lib. 1-6), v. 5, p. 84: οὐ γὰρ ἄνευ ψυχῆς τῷ κόσμῳ πάρεστιν ὁ νοῦς. Of Christians, Athanasius, 
Contra Gentes, 31; Epistula ad Marcellinum de Interpretatione Psalmorum, PG.27.40.23-24. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Epistulae Theologicae, 101.43. Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Constitutiones 
Asceticae, PG.31.1389.7. Pseudo-Athanasius, Vita Sanctae Syncleticae, PG.28.1541.17. Pseudo- 
Basil of Caesarea, Enarratio in Prophetam Isaiam, 1.26; 1.48. Didymus, frPs(al), Fr. 132. Pseudo- 
John Chrysostom, In Psalmum n8 (homiliae 1-3), PG.55.697.33-34. Theodoret, Interpretatio in 
Psalmos, PG.80.1856.39. Olympiodorus, the deacon of Alexandria, Commentarii in Jeremiae 
Epistulam, PG.93.776.42. 

738 Caesarius, QR, 190: ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς ἀρετῆς ἕνα παρὰ τοῦ ἀποστόλου τελειότητος ὅρον ἐπαιδεύθη- 
μεν τὸ ὑπάρχειν αὐτὴν ἀόριστον καὶ ἀπεράτωτον. 

239 Gregory of Nyssa, De Vita Mosis, 1.5. Cf. op. cit. 190: Ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς ἀρετῆς ἕνα παρὰ τοῦ 
᾿Αποστόλου τελειότητος ὅρον ἐμάθομεν, τὸ μὴ ἔχειν αὐτὴν ὅρον: ὁ γὰρ πολὺς ἐκεῖνος καὶ ὑψηλὸς 
τὴν διάνοιαν ὁ θεῖος ἀπόστολος ἀεὶ διὰ τῆς ἀρετῆς τρέχων οὐδέποτε τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν ἐπεκτεινόμενος 
ἔληξεν: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀσφαλὴς αὐτῷ ἦν ἡ τοῦ δρόμου στάσις: διὰ τί; ὅτι πᾶν ἀγαθὸν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ φύσει 
ὅρον οὐκ ἔχει, τῇ δὲ τοῦ ἐναντίου παραθέσει ὁρίζεται. op. cit. 1.7-8: Ἐπεὶ οὖν οὐδεὶς ἀρετῆς ὅρος 
πλὴν κακίας ἐδείχθη, ἀπαράδεκτον δὲ τοῦ ἐναντίου τὸ Θεῖον, ἀόριστος ἄρα καὶ ἀπεράτωτος ἡ θεία 
φύσις καταλαμβάνεται: ἀλλὰ μὴν ὁ τὴν ἀληθῆ μετιὼν ἀρετὴν οὐδὲν ἕτερον ἢ Θεοῦ μετέχει, διότι 
αὐτός ἐστιν ἡ παντελὴς ἀρετή: ἐπεὶ οὖν τὸ τῇ φύσει καλὸν εἰς μετουσίαν ἐπιθυμητὸν πάντως ἐστὶ 
τοῖς γινώσκουσι, τοῦτο δὲ ὅρον οὐκ ἔχει, ἀναγκαίως καὶ ἡ τοῦ μετέχοντος ἐπιθυμία τῷ ἀορίστῳ 
συμπαρατείνουσα στάσιν οὐκ ἔχει. Οὐκοῦν ἄπορόν ἐστι παντάπασι τοῦ τελείου τυχεῖν, διότι ἡ 
τελειότης, καθὼς εἴρηται, ὅροις οὐ διαλαμβάνεται, τῆς δὲ ἀρετῆς εἷς ὅρος ἐστὶ τὸ ἀόριστον: πῶς 
οὖν ἄν τις ἐπὶ τὸ ζητούμενον φθάσεις πέρας, οὐχ εὑρίσκων τὸ πέρας; 

240 Plutarch, Quaestiones Convivales (612c—748d), 719D: τὸ ἀόριστον καὶ ἁπεράτωτον ἄπειρον 
εἰωθότων καλεῖν τῶν παλαιῶν. ΟΕ. De Defectu Oraculorum (409e—438d), 424D6: τὸ δ’ ἄπειρον καὶ 
ἀπεράτωτον. 

241 Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis (1033a-1057b), 1056D: ἢ τὴν εἱμαρμένην λέγωμεν 
ἐλλείπουσαν εἶναι καὶ τὴν πεπρωμένην ἀπεράτωτον. 
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literal, meaning ‘a surface without end’. Clement of Alexandria used the 
word literally, too, in order to define the meaning of 'abyss'?*? It was there- 
fore Gregory of Nyssa who first applied the term to the divine nature.?“ 

Damascius also employed the term ἀπεράτωτος in its literal sense, speak- 
ing of the soul, which the body is not capable of containing.” Simplicius 
used this making reference either to the infinite proper,?^ or to ‘matter 
per se’, which is impossible to define, or to contain.” John Philoponus 
expressed himself in like manner,” making reference either to infinite 
proper, or to an extension that is infinite. 

This exploration exhausts the usage of the adjective ἀπεράτωτον, since 
the second Christian millennium made virtually nothing of it, and the term 
faded altogether. 

We have therefore further strong evidence that Caesarius wrote from his 
readings of Gregory of Nyssa, whom he followed as a devout pupil. What he 
did not generally realize though is that Gregory's Origenism was transmitted 
to the Cappadocian's students, even at points where these students felt it 
necessary to renounce Origen by name. Whenever Cassian took initiatives 
of his own, probably from oral teaching by the Origenists of the New Laura, 
this was fatal and only reproduced a distorted doctrine which Origen's 
detractors in the sixth century styled 'Origenism', even though Origen's 
theology was far too alien to such statements. This hearsay is precisely what 
was eventually condemned by the synod of Constantinople in 553. One 
example would suffice to make this point. Cassian, Caesarius and the author 
of De Trinitate (who all are one and the selfsame person) urge that the fall 
of Adam and Eve narrated in Genesis was not the original fall. Creation of 


242 Plutarch, De Communibus Notitiis Adversus Stoicos (1058e—-1086b), 1080A: ἔσται σώματος 
πέρας ἔχοντος μέρος ἄνευ πέρατος καὶ ἀπεράτωτον. 

243 Clement of Alexandria, Eclogae Propheticae, 2.2: ἄβυσσος γὰρ τὸ ἀπεράτωτον κατὰ τὴν 
ἰδίαν ὑπόστασιν. 

244 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 3.1.103-104: τῆς μεγαλοπρεπείας τῆς δόξης τῆς 
ἁγιωσύνης αὐτοῦ οὐκ ἔστι πέρας. εἰ δὲ τὰ περὶ αὐτὸν ἀπεράτωτα, πολὺ μᾶλλον αὐτὸς ἐκεῖνος κατ᾽ 
οὐσίαν ὅ τι ποτὲ καὶ ἐστὶν οὐδενὶ ὅρῳ κατ’ οὐδὲν µέρος διαλαμβάνεται. op cit., 3.7.33: διαστάσεως δὲ 
μὴ οὔσης οὐδὲ τὸ πέρας ἔστιν. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἀδιάστατος ἡ θεία φύσις, ἀδιάστατος δὲ οὖσα πέρας οὐκ ἔχει, 
τὸ δὲ ἀπεράτωτον ἄπειρόν ἐστί τε καὶ λέγεται. De Vita Mosis, 1.7: ἀόριστος ἄρα καὶ ἀπεράτωτος ἡ 
θεία φύσις καταλαμβάνεται. 

245 Damascius, In Parmenidem, p. 55. 

246 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 9, p. 470; v. 10, p. 1278. 

247 Simplicius, op. cit. v. 9, p. 502: ἄπειρος δὲ ἡ ὕλη, καὶ ὅτι κατὰ τὸν αὐτῆς λόγον ἀόριστος καὶ 
ἀπεράτωτος τοῦ εἴδους ἐπάγοντος τὸ πέρας καὶ τὸν ὅρον, Cf. op. cit. v. 9, p. 538. 

248 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Libros de Generatione et Corruptione Commentaria, v. 
14,2, pp. 304; 309; In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 17, pp. 515; 519; 520. 
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other rational beings had preceded them.” Caesarius text, however, makes 
the bold assertion that this primeval creation involved ‘incorporeal minds’ 
(νόας ὑπάρχοντας καὶ ἀσωμάτους) and it was their fall that caused them to be 
clothed with bodies in order to be ‘rectified’.?” 

Since the author repeatedly rebukes Origen by name, it follows that he 
must have been taught this doctrine (which he espoused) as not an Origenis- 
tic one. But the paradox is that this tenet was adduced by Justinian’s letter 
to Menas as an attribution to Origen, and was subsequently anathematized 
as one of the cardinal doctrines of Origen." Since the text of Caesarius was 
written at a time when his doctrinal indictment was behind him,?* it fol- 
lows that he was questioned for aspects of orthodoxy which were different 
than this one. As a matter of fact, the question was not about Cosmology, 
but about Theology, which takes us to a bifurcated argument at this point. 

On the one hand, there are indeed some sources making mention of this 
theory of pristine incorporeal minds and relate it to the alleged heretical 
Origenistic doctrine. 


1. The long-time Origenist Theodore of Scythopolis, considering the 
shifts in his environment, thought it wise to recant the tenets he used 
to espouse and anathematize what he thought to be Origenism. He 
did this in 552, that is, shortly before the Oecumenical Synod, in order 
to spare himself the after-effect of the forthcoming resolution. In his 


249 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 103": Καὶ γὰρ τοῦτον τὸν ὅρον παρὰ τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων 
μεμαθήκαμεν, πρὸ τῆς κτίσεως ταύτης τῆς ὁρατῆς τὸν Θεὸν πιστεύομεν πνευματικὰς καὶ οὐρανίους 
δυνάμεις πεποιηκέναι. op. cit. p. 106": Ὅτι περ οὔκ ἔστιν αὕτη τῆς παραβάσεως ἐκείνης ἤτοι 
πτώσεως ἡ ἀρχή, ἡ Γένεσις σαφῶς δηλοῖ ἐν τῷ ὀνομάζειν τὸν ἀπατ(εγῶνα ὀνόματι ἐφυβρίστῳ, λέγω 
δὴ τοῦ ὄφεως. Caesarius, QR, 44: ὁ ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον τραπεὶς ἀρχέκακος διάβολος συναποστήσας αὐτῷ 
ἱκανοὺς τῶν ἀγγέλων οὐ φύσει ἀλλὰ γνώμῃ τραπέντας. Pseudo-Didymus (= Cassian the Sabaite), 
DT (lib. 1), 17.2: ἡμεῖς δὲ ὑποδείξομεν τὰς θείας παρατιθέµενοι γραφὰς τὸ πρῶτον κτίσμα τοῦ θεοῦ 
οὕτω γεγενῆσθαι: πρῶτον κτίσμα ἐπαρθὲν ἐκ τῶν οὐρανῶν ἐρρίφη ὡς ἀστραπή, καθὰ αὐτὸς ὁ κτίσας 
καλῶς καὶ ὕστερον δικαίως ῥίψας ἐν εὐαγγελίῳ ἐθεώρησεν. op. cit. 17.4: ὥστε τὸν διάβολον πρῶτον 
κτίσμα εἶναι λέγει ἑαυτὸν ποιήσαντα ἐγκαταπαίζεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν ἁγίων ἀγγέλων διὰ τὸ ἀνόσιον αὐτοῦ 
καὶ κακόβουλον τῆς προαιρέσεως. DT (lib. 2.1—7), 6.1: τὸ γὰρ πρῶτον κτίσμα ὁ σατανᾶς τυγχάνει. 
ἡ κτίσις τὸ εἶναι ἔχει, οὐκ οὖσα τὴν ἀρχήν. ἐδείχθη δὲ ἐν τῷ Ἰὼβ καὶ ποῖον αὐτῆς ἐστιν ἐν λογικοῖς 
πρῶτον ποίημα: λέγει γὰρ τὸ ψευσάμενον τῷ τρόπῳ τὴν φύσιν διάβολον. DT (lib. 3), PG.39.804.47: 
Εἰ τὸ πρῶτον κτίσμα ὁ διάβολος ἐδείχθη ἐν τῷ Ἰώβ. 

350 Caesarius, QR, 168: διὰ τί δε ἄρα καὶ τοὺς δαίμονας ἅμα τῷ διαβόλῳ νόας ὑπάρχοντας καὶ 
ἀσωμάτους ἁμαρτήσαντας καὶ τῶν οὐρανῶν καταρραγέντας μὴ ἐν σώμασιν καθ ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς πρὸς 
νῆψιν καὶ διόρθωσιν κατησφαλίσατο; 

251 ACO, Canones xv, 4,1, p. 248. This is the second anathema of the Council of 553, upon 
‘those who maintain that rational creatures were produced from primeval minds, which were 
incorporeal and immaterial, and they were beyond any number or name’. 

252 About Cassian being the author of (Pseudo-Didymus) De Trinitate, see A Newly Discov- 
ered Greek Father, Appendix II. 
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apologetic condemnation (chapter I) he condemned the doctrine of 
human souls believed to be formerly ‘minds and holy powers’ (προῦ- 
πάρχειν τῶν σωμάτων τὰς τῶν ἀνθρώπων ψυχάς, οἷα πρῴην νόας οὔσας καὶ 
ἁγίας δυνάμεις). He made no explicit mention of either incorporeal- 
ity or immateriality, although this could be assumed to be the notion 
involved.” 

2. The monk who was tantalized and sought authoritative answers, asked 
abba Barsanuphius for instruction with respect to (sixth-century) Ori- 
genism, as canvassed above. He said that he ‘had come upon the books 
by Origen and Didymus and the [Kephalaia] Gnostica by Evagrius, as 
well as books by his pupils’ (εἰς τὰ Γνωστικὰ Εὐαγρίου καὶ εἰς τὰ τῶν 
μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ),25 where he had read that ‘human souls were not cre- 
ated along with bodies, but they pre-existed in the form of naked 
minds, that is, incorporeal ones (νόες γυμνοί οὖσαι, τοῦτ’ ἔστιν ἀσώμα- 
τοι). Likewise, angels were naked minds, and daemons were naked 
minds, too.”°° 

3. Hieromonk George (that is, a monk who was also a priest, or deacon) 
claims to report the resolution of the council of 553 with respect 
to Origenism. His account of this is the most extensive among all 
‘heresies’ described in that manuscript.” 


On the other hand, there is a second way to follow. Caesarius employed the 
theory about ‘incorporeal minds’ simply because he thought of it as a per- 
fectly orthodox outlook, or, which is my own surmise, a certain environment 
considered this an orthodox doctrine. As a matter of fact, this environment 


253 Theodore of Scythopolis, Libellus de Erroribus Origenianis, PG.86.233. 

254 There is collection entitled Κεφάλαια τῶν Μαθητών Εὐαγρίου, which was fully published 
only recently, Evagre le Pontique, Chapitres des disciples d'Evagre, Sources Chrétiennes, 
n. 514, Paris, 2007. See J. Paramelle, “‘Chapitres des disciples d'Évagre' dans un manuscript 
grec du Musée Bénaki d'Athènes”, Mélanges offerts au R.P. Francois Graffin, SJ, Parole de 
l'Orient 6-7 (1975-1976), pp. 101-113. Also, A. Guillaumont, “Fragments syriaques des ‘disciples 
d'Evagre’”, ibid. pp. 115-123. The foregoing title of the collection appears in op. cit. p. 103. Of 
the 198 Greek and 8 Syriac chapters (two of them overlapping), these references include only 
5 Greek and 8 Syriac chapters. 

255 Barsanuphius and John, Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Coenobitas, 600, lines 3—4. 

356 Hieromonk George, De Haeresibus ad Epiphanium (not the Bishop of Salamis), p. 258: 
νόες ἦσαν δίχα παντὸς ὀνόματος ὡς ἑνάδα εἶναι πάντων τῶν λογικῶν, τῇ ταυτότητι τῆς οὐσίας καὶ 
τῆς δυνάμεως καὶ τῆς ἐνεργείας. This is from a manuscript claiming to report Origen’s theology 
and its condemnation by the synod of 553. See Marcel Richard, Opera Minora, v. III, (62). 
He discovered this in 1961 in the National Museum of Ochrid. The text is attributed to a 
certain George Hieromonk and is entitled "The tract by George Hieromonk on the heresies". 
Originally published as "Le traité de Georges Hiéromoine sur les héresies", Revue des Études 
Byzantines, 28 (1971), pp. 239-269. 
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was the monastery of the Akoimetoi, whose patrimony was subsequently 
bequeathed to the Studite monastery. Once again, evidence suggests that 
Rudolf Riedinger was correct in guessing that the Akoimetoi was the milieu 
where some important pseudepigrapha were produced, including the Are- 
opagite writings, to which I should add part of the collection Epistulae et 
Amphilochia currently (and unconvincingly) ascribed to Photius.” 

If Caesarius, that is Cassian, feels confident in making the statement 
about ‘incorporeal minds’ having been created, he does so because it was 
the Areopagite who had done 50.55 Earlier still, another follower of the 
Antiochene school, namely, Basil of Seleucia, had made similar statements, 
though not in such a profound Neoplatonic sentiment as Dionysius did.” 
It hardly comes as a surprise that the notion was reproduced by Studite 
hands; instead, it reinforces the assumption of the role of the Akoimetoi 
espousing the notion,” and allows for the possibility of another anonymous 
work ascribed to Gregory of Nyssa to have been written in that monastery, 
too.”°! 


257 Photius, Epistulae et Amphilochia, 228: ὡς καὶ τοὺς ἀσωμάτους νόας διαδραμοῦσα χώραν 
ἔχοι καὶ μέχρις αὐτῆς τῆς πρώτης φύσεως προϊέναι. 244 (describing the state of resurrection): ... 
ἐν τῇ ἀναστάσει... τῆς τῶν ἀσωμάτων λήξεως χαρίζεται τὴν συγγένειαν, ὥστε εἰκότως καὶ ἰσάγγελοι 
καὶ κρείττους ἐκείνων ἐσόμεθα: ... ἀπηλλάχθαι προσύλου τὴν πρὸς τοὺς ἀσωμάτους νόας ἰσότητα 
ἀναδεδεγμένοι. 315: διττὸς γὰρ ὁ τοῦ νοῦ λόγος, ἵνα νῦν τὸν θύραθεν καὶ τὸν συγκατασκευασθέντα τῷ 
ἀνθρωπίνῳ συγκρίματι ὡς μηδὲν προσήκοντα τῇ ὑποθέσει ἐάσω. εἰ βούλει δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἀσωμάτους 
vous καθ᾽ ἕτερον γὰρ καὶ οὗτοι σημαινόμενον τὴν τοῦ νοῦ φέρουσιν κλῆσιν, εἴπερ οὔτε γνῶσίς εἰσιν 
οὔτε σαρκίῳ φύσιν ἔλαχον ἑνοῦσθαι. 

258 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Divinis Nominibus, p. 132: ἐξ ἧς καὶ θεοὶ καὶ θεῶν υἱοὶ 
καὶ θεῶν πατέρες οἱ θεοειδεῖς γίγνονται καὶ ὀνομάζονται νόες πνευματικῶς δηλαδὴ τῆς τοιᾶσδε 
πατρότητος καὶ υἱότητος ἐκτελουμένης, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἀσωμάτως, ἀὔλως, νοητῶς, τοῦ θεαρχικοῦ 
πνεύματος ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν νοητὴν ἀθλίαν καὶ θέωσιν ὑπεριδρυμένου καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ 
πάσης πατριᾶς καὶ υἱότητος θείας ὑπεροχικῶς ἐξῃρημένων. op. cit. ρ.144: Διὰ ταύτας ὑπέστησαν αἱ 
νοηταὶ καὶ νοεραὶ πᾶσαι καὶ οὐσίαι καὶ δυνάμεις καὶ ἐνέργειαι, διὰ ταύτας εἰσὶ καὶ ζωὴν ἔχουσι τὴν 
ἀνέκλειπτον καὶ ἀμείωτον ἁπάσης φθορᾶς καὶ θανάτου καὶ ὕλης καὶ γενέσεως καθαρεύουσαι καὶ 
τῆς ἀστάτου καὶ ῥευστῆς καὶ ἄλλοτε ἄλλως φερομένης ἀλλοιώσεως ἀνῳκισμέναι καὶ ὡς ἀσώματοι 
καὶ ἄθλοι νοοῦνται καὶ ὡς νόες ὑπερκοσμίως νοοῦσι καὶ τοὺς τῶν ὄντων οἰκείως ἐλλάμπονται λόγους 
καὶ αὖθις εἰς τὰ συγγενῆ τὰ οἰκεῖα διαπορθμεύουσιν. 

259 Basil of Seleucia prays to the ‘Almighty Lord, who ineffably casts light on the incor- 
poreal minds, through’ his ‘intelligible light’: “May You cast light upon my mind, too”. Ser- 
mones XLI, p. 249: Δέσποτα παντόκρατορ, βασιλεῦ κτίσεως ἁπάσης, ὁ καταλάμπων ἀῤῥήτως τοὺς 
ἀσωμάτους νόας τῷ νοερῷ σου φωτί, καταύγασόν µου τὸν νοῦν. 

260 Theodore Studites, Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Catechesis 17, p. 114: ἵνα ζήσωμεν ἀγγελικῶς, 
ζηλοῦντες τοὺς ἀσωμάτους νόας, μᾶλλον δὲ τοὺς ἁγίους καὶ τρισµακαρίους πατέρας ἡμῶν. Anto- 
nius III Studites (monk, Patriarch of Constantinople, tenth century), Oratio, p.114 (addressing 
the Virgin Mary): ἣν ἀνυμνοῦσιν ἀπαύστως νόες οὐράνιοι, ᾗ παρίστανται Χερουβίμ. 

261 Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, De Occursu Domini, PG.46.1156.47—51: ἑορτάζοντες σήμερον, 
πνευματικαῖς θεωρίαις κατὰ τοὺς ἀσωμάτους νόας τρυφήσωμεν, καὶ τῶν θείων θαυμασίων τὸ 
μεγαλεῖον δοξάζοντες, κοινωνοὶ τῆς ἐκείνων ἀξίας ἐσόμεθα. The text takes it for granted that 
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Caesarius / Cassian in fact followed Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, whom 
he knew and with whom he conversed at the monastery of the Akoimetoi. 
Pseudo-Dionysius, in turn, had introduced Proclus’ language into both his 
own language and Christian literature.”” This fascinating phraseology is 
actually what a later Byzantine bishop employed while refuting Proclus.?* 

It is then unlikely that this is the statement which Photius had in mind 
when he wrote that Caesarius is doctrinally questionable.’ For Photius 
himself used the same phraseology, by which I do not mean the collection 
Epistulae et Amphilochia (for a large part of which I dispute Photius’ author- 
ship), but the treatise on the Mystagogy of the Holy Spirit, which Migne 
attributed to him. When, therefore, Photius wrote that this author falls 
short of doctrinal precision,” one cannot be sure that it was this statement 
of Caesarius that he had in mind. 

The notion of ‘incorporeal mind’ appears in the collection Analecta Hym- 
nica Graeca," which bespeaks the Antiochene presence in the monastery 
ofthe Akoimetoi, the spirit of which was taken up by Theodore Studites. 

Cassian's texts give rise to the impression that the Laura of Sabas was the 
place where Origen's catenae-fragments on the Psalms were written, along 
with most of Ephraem's translations, some of which are only alternative 
editorial attributions of texts of the Pseudo-Macarian corpus. 

One should not be deterred by the apparent paradox of one being an 
‘Origenist’ while at the same time being quick to condemn either ‘Origen’ by 


union with those ‘minds’ is the actual meaning of 2 Cor. 318, about men being ‘changed into 
the same image from glory to glory’. 

262 Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 2, pp. 107; 211; Theologia Platonica 
(lib. 1-6), v. 1, pp. 13; 46; v. 4, p. 41; Institutio Theologica, 171; In Platonis Parmenidem, pp. 1075; 
161; 1214; In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 3, p. 173; De Decem Dubitationibus Circa 
Providentiam, 13. 

263 Nicolaus Methonaeus (twelfth century), Refutatio Institutionis Theologicae Procli, 182: 
πρὸ ἡμῶν δὲ μετέχουσι τῆς τοιαύτης θεότητος οἱ ἀσώματοι καὶ μένοντες ἐν τῷ ἀγαθῷ ἀμεταπτώτως 
νόες, συνεργοῦντες καὶ ἡμῖν εἰς τὴν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ μέθεξιν κατὰ θείαν βούλησιν καὶ τὰς θείας εἰς ἡμᾶς 
μεθέξεις διαβιβάζοντες, οὐ μὴν αὐτοὶ ὑφ’ ἡμῶν μετεχόμενοι. He comments on Proclus, Justitutio 
Theologica, 182. 

264 See Appendix III. 

265 This collection advances the idea of an incorporeal creation having preceded the mate- 
rial one: ‘in the beginning’ God created an ‘incorporeal and intelligible nature’ (ἀσωμάτου καὶ 
νοερᾶς φύσεως δημιουργίαν). Epistulae et Amphilochia, 16, lines 36—41. I discuss this in in the 
edition volume, A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix II. 

266 Photius, De Spiritu Sancti Mystagogiae, 9: καὶ ὁ μὲν οὐδὲ τὴν ἀσώματον εὐλαβεῖται φύσιν, 
οὐδὲ ὅτι ὡς νόες καθαροὶ καθαρῶς καὶ ἀμέσως τῷ κοινῷ παριστάμενοι Δεσπότῃ. 

267 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 210, p. 168b: καὶ πρὸς τὴν τῶν δογμάτων ἀκρίβειαν ὀλίγων αὐτῷ 
δεῖ. See this review in Appendix III. 

268 Analecta Hymnica Graeca, Canones Junii, 3.1.9: σὺν ἀσωμάτοις νόες βραβεύοντες τοῖς 
συνελθοῦσιν ἄφεσιν. 
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name, or what was thought to be a catch-doctrine of Origen’s, namely pre- 
existence of souls and final universal restoration. Such sixth-century Ori- 
genists as Theodore of Scythopolis,"? Domitian of Ancyra,?” and Leontius 
Byzantius”” condemned Origen at some moment, while they never really 
ceased to be Origenist. Likewise, Theodore Askidas signed the condemna- 
tion of Origen in 543, only to carry on with advancing his own Origenism. 
By the same token, although Cassian apparently distances himself from Ori- 
gen, his text is dotted with clear Origenistic doctrines. 

A book by an unknown author defending Origen that Photius read and 
reviewed, is a catalogue of the doctrines that had been laid at the door of 
Origen. The author of this defense listed no less than fifteen accusations 
of heresy and set out to overturn them one by one. The same author says 
that even during his lifetime Origen himself had taken exception to the 
distortion of his writings. Although it is granted that he espoused pre- 
existence of souls, it is strongly argued that his Trinitarian theology is 
impeccable. Against all these, Photius is clearly indifferent to determine 
what Origen actually espoused. He only concludes that, ‘even if he did 
not hold impious doctrines all the way through, this is not a reason for 
him to escape reprehension for his blasphemies'?? The date of this book 
cannot be determined, but this should have been a pretty old one, even as 
old as Pamphilus' apology for Origen, which is next reviewed in Photius' 
collection. 

What Origenism meantin the sixth century is a moot question, on which I 
have made some suggestions, yet it is possible that this question may be sus- 
ceptible to more than one answer. There are those (like Pseudo-Caesarius = 
Cassian) whom we style ‘Origenists’ although they rebuke Origen by name, 
while expounding Origen’s doctrine at the same time. Cassian probably 


269 Theodore of Scythopolis, Libellus de Erroribus Origenianis, PG.86(1).232—236. 

270 See the testimony by Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 192. 

271 Leontius Byzantius, Libri Tres Contra Nestorianos et Eytuchianos, PG.86(1).1377. 

77? Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 117, p. 91b. The list of alleged heretical doctrines held by 
Origen is illuminating of what people commonly knew, or thought, about Origen's theology. 
It goes thus: 1. Origen forbids praying to the Son. 2. The Son is not himself good by essence. 
3. The Son does not know the Father as the Father knows himself. 4. Rational beings assume 
bodies of dumb animals. 5. Metensomatosis is a true doctrine. 6. The Saviour's soul was that 
of Adam. 7. There is no endless hell. 8. There is no resurrection for the flesh. 9. Witchcraft is 
nota bad thing to practice. 10. Astronomy (meaning astrology, actually the stars) is the cause 
for events to come to pass. 11. The Only-Begotten will cease to reign over his kingdom. 12. The 
saints came to this world because of their own downfall, not in order to minister the people 
of the earth. 13. The Father is invisible to the Son. 14. The Cherubim are only conceptions of 
the Son. 15. The image of God, considered in respect of Him of whom it is image, is not truth, 
since this is only an image. 
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thought that he had gone a step beyond Origen by espousing doctrines 
he had learnt as ‘Evagrian’ ones by those who styled themselves ‘pupils 
of Evagrius'. Nevertheless, either beyond or not beyond Origen, Cassian 
definitely wrote in the spirit of Origen this is the spirit of enlightenment 
which is by no means shy to address Hellenism and converse with this as 
a cultural phenomenon. 


The Origenism and Pseudo-Origenism of Cassian 


The Origenism of Cassian appearing in Codex 573 is probably the result of 
his relation not only with Leontius, but also with Askidas, Bishop of Cae- 
sarea in Cappadocia, and Domitian, Bishop of Ancyra, formerly the abbot 
ofthe monastery of Martyrius, where Origenists had prevailed for a while.?” 
Leontius was a regular visitor to Constantinople, habitually conspiring with 
Theodore Askidas and Domitian in order to promote what he was seeing as 
his ‘Origenistic’ allegiances." Certainly Cassian's spiritual father St. Sabas 
detested Origenism, as Cyril of Scythopolis recounts.?* But when Theodore 
Askidas went to Constantinople for the first time as a deacon, Sabas was 
already dead. 

The supposed Origenism of Cassian is in fact like Evagrius rather than 
Origen himself, as my remarks on Cassian's Greek texts point out every 
now and then. There are also points that a sixth-century detractor could 
style ‘Origenism’, which are actually irrelevant to Evagrius, let alone Origen. 
Anyway, Cassian was wise enough as to suspend judgement on the hot 
controversial points of his day, namely, the Christological ones. 

In regard to events, allegations, and writings of the sixth century, the 
designation 'Origenism' is a precarious one. For this is a mixture of real Ori- 
genism (rarely), Evagrian Origenism, and a cluster of fanciful attributions 
to Origen. The text by Theodore of Scythopolis might be a list of doctrines 
that were regarded as Origenist during the sixth century."* In the course 
of time soon after Origen's death, Origenism was made to accommodate 


273 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 188. 

274 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 191: οἱ περὶ Νόννον συνασπιστὰς ἔχοντες Λεόντιόν τε τὸν 
Βυζάντιον ἐν Κωνσταντινουπόλει ἀναπλεύσαντα καὶ Δομιτιανὸν tov Γαλατίας καὶ Θεόδωρον τὸν 
Καππαδοκίας. 

75 Op. cit. p. 176. 

276 Theodore of Scythopolis, Libellus de Erroribus Origenianis, PG.86.231-236. Marcel 
Richard, Opera Minora, v. III, (62). Barsanuphius and John, Quaestiones et Responsiones ad 
Coenobitas, 600. Also, A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I. 
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contradictory impeachment. In the sixth century this obloquy came to be 
employed in order to point out almost whatever might appear as a theo- 
logical aberration. Almost all of the major heresies were imputed to Origen. 
Under the circumstances and vicissitudes of the era, the designation ‘Ori- 
genist’ was a partisan usage. Above all, it connotes obscurity, and came to be 
an incriminating sobriquet reproduced by hardly informed contemporary 
and later chroniclers and men of the cloth alike. It is therefore incumbent 
upon me to sort this mess out with respect to Cassian, as far as I am able to 
do so. 

There are points where the real Origen is clearly present, such as the idea 
that the manifold significance of a scriptural text can be understood either 
literally or allegorically.?7 Or, the expressions τῇ σαρκὶ ταύτῃ συνδεδεμένος, 
which is characteristic of Origen, as well as Evagrius, whereas it also appears 
in Pseudo-Macarius, once again to intrigue our suspicion that Cassian’s 
spirit stands behind these texts.?? Or, the assumption that full knowledge 
of God can only be an eschatological prospect, which is Origen's, too, and 
Cassian couches this in Origen's own words.” 

To assert that it is only the Trinity that is ‘incorporeal’ is indeed a tenet 
of Origen.”*° To describe this as ‘simple and incorporeal substance’ is not, 
since Origen refrained from attributing substance to God, who is 'beyond 
substance’.*! Even at the time when, during his youth, he styled God ‘one 
and simple’, he left the designation as it stood, without using any noun 
qualifying this ‘one’: he did not say, ‘God is one and simple substance’. 


277 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, pp. 102": Τὰ μὲν γὰρ αὐτάρτυτά εἰσιν διὰ φανερᾶς 
φράσεως, ... Τινὰ δὲ ἀλληγορίας χρήζοντα, ... Τινὰ δὲ πρὸς τὴν ἑκατέραν (ἐκ)δοχήν, λέγω δὲ 
ἱστορικὴν καὶ ἀλληγορικήν. 

278 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 59". OctoVit, p. 26": οἱ σαρκὶ συνδεδεμένοι ἄνθρωποι. op. 
cit. p. 55%: ὅμως σαρκὶ καὶ αἵματι συνδεδεμένος. SerenPrim, p. 81": σαρκὶ συνδεδεμένον. op. cit. 
pp. 81-82": μηδένα δύνασθαι σαρκὶ συνδεδεμένον τοῖς ὕδασιν ἐπιφέρεσθαι. See endnote 22 (p. 223) 
on p. 5ο”. 

279 Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 60": Καὶ γὰρ ὁ Θεὸς οὐκ ἐν μόνῃ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ μακαρίᾳ καὶ 
ἀκαταλήπτῳ οὐσίᾳ γινώσκεται: τοῦτο γὰρ ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι αἰῶνι τοῖς ἁγίοις μόνοις τετήρηται. See 
endnote 26, 27 (p. 224) to Cod. p. 60". 

350 COT, p. 112. Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, pp. 86"—87': Εἰ γὰρ καὶ λέγομεν πνευματικὰς 
εἶναι φύσεις ἀγγέλων καὶ τῶν λ(οι) πῶν ἀρχῶν καὶ αὐτῆς ὁμοίως τῆς ψυχῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅλως γυμνὰς σωμά- 
των παντελῶς ταύτας οὐχ ὑπολαμβάνομεν: ἔχουσι γὰρ καὶ αὗται σώματα, εἰ καὶ πολλῷ λεπτ(ό)τερα 
τοῦ ἡμετέρου, καθὼς καὶ ὁ ἀπόστολος λέγει’ καὶ σώματα ἐπουράνια καὶ σώματα ἐπίγεια: καὶ πάλιν, 
σπείρεται σῶμα φϑαρτόν, ἐγείρεται σῶμα πνευματικόν. Ἐκ τούτων γὰρ προφανῶς μανθάνομεν μηδὲν 
ὑπάρχειν ἀσώματον εἰ μὴ τὸν Θεὸν μόνον. 

281 COT, pp. 86-88. 

282 Origen, comm/John, 1.20.19: Ὁ θεὸς μὲν οὖν πάντη ἕν ἐστι καὶ ἁπλοῦν. 
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Furthermore, to say that God is present throughout all things is too 
clumsy an assertion to be made by a Christian, since this is only a faint 
echo of the Stoic theory of the immanent logos” imbuing the entire uni- 
verse; and yet Cassian made this statement, indeed both in the monastic 
texts?*' and in his Scholia Apocatypsin.?* The Stoic notion appears in the 
Wisdom of Solomon 7:24, with reference to God’s sophia (wisdom). The 
tenet has nothing to do with Origen’s thought, still the point is that sixth- 
century intellectuals who claimed Origenistic allegiances seem to have 
asserted this, or something like this. The letter by Justinian to Patriarch 
Menas (which was actually written by abbot Gelasius and the Laura of 
Sabas monks) explicitly brands this tenet Origenistic at three different 
points in order to condemn it. This was allegedly part of the De Prin- 
cipiis,*° where the Father is represented not only as the source of Deity, 
but he is also claimed to be the source of all things. Which suggests that 
the world’s existence is sustained not on account of the Father’s will, but 
of the Father's being, which is said to be present throughout. The Father's 
being is supposed to be a receptacle, which contains and sustains all cre- 
ated things. At the same time, He is also the container that holds the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, which are ontologically classified after the model of 
the Plotinian pattern. This presence of Deity throughout all things sus- 
taining and holding them to being is only an analogy to the universal 


?55 Chrysippus, Fragmenta Logica et Physica, Fr. 442, apud Alexander of Aphrodisias, De 
Mixtione, p. 224: πρὸς δὲ τούτοις, εἰ τὸ πνεῦμα γεγονὸς Ex πυρός τε καὶ ἀέρος διὰ πάντων πεφοίτηκε 
τῶν σωμάτων (τῷ) πᾶσιν αὐτοῖς κεκρᾶσθαι καὶ ἑκάστῳ αὐτῶν ἐκ τούτου ἠρτῆσθαι τὸ εἶναι. So Frs. 
416; 638; 1021; 1100. 

284 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 86": Τοῦτο γάρ, καθὼς εἴρηται, μόνῃ ἐστὶν τῇ Τριάδι 
δυνατόν, ἥτις πάσῃ τῇ νοητῇ φύσει ἐνυπάρχει, δι’ ὅλης τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτῆς καὶ οὐσίας διήκουσα 
καὶ ἐρευνῶσα τὰ ἀφανῆ αὐτῆς καὶ περιέχουσα, καὶ μόνη ὑπάρχουσα ἁπλῆ καὶ ἀσώματος οὐσία. ορ. 
cit. p. 87": Ἐκ τούτων γὰρ προφανῶς μανθάνομεν μηδὲν ὑπάρχειν ἀσώματον εἰ μὴ τὸν Θεὸν μόνον, 
καὶ αὐτὸν δύνασθαι ἐρευνᾶν τὰ ἀπόκρυφα διήκ(εὺν τὰ BAON) τῆς καρδίας καὶ γινώσκειν πάσας 
τὰς νοερὰς οὐσίας. Διότι μόν(ω)ς καὶ ὅλως καὶ πανταχοῦ καὶ ἐν πᾶσιν ἐστίν. Cassian the Sabaite 
(Pseudo-Didymus), DT (lib. 2.8-27), PG.39.761.1-7: ὁ ἐπάρατος Πορφύριος, ... ἀμυδρῶς τὸ £v καὶ 
σωστικὸν ἅγιον Πνεῦμα τοῦ Θεοῦ ψυχὴν προσηγόρευσεν: οὐ τὴν ἀνθρώπου δὲ ὅμως, ἀλλὰ τὴν τῷ 
παντὶ διαπεφοιτηκυῖαν κόσμῳ. 

285 Cassian the Sabaite, Scholia In Apocalypsin, Scholion XV: ἀλλὰ καὶ (ot) πόδες αὐτοῦ, καθ’ 
οὓς ἐπιπορεύεται τῷ παντὶ διαφ(οι)τήσας, διὰ τοῦ χαλκολιβάνου παραβάλλονται. 

286 Justinian, Edictum Contra Origenem, p. 106 & ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et 
Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 208. Origen, Fragmenta de Principiis, Fr. 9 Ἐκ τοῦ 
πρώτου λόγου τοῦ Περὶ ἀρχῶν βιβλίου. Ὅτι ὁ μὲν θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ συνέχων τὰ πάντα φθάνει εἰς 
ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων, μεταδιδοὺς ἑκάστῳ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἰδίου τὸ εἶναι ὅπερ ἐστίν, ἐλαττόνως δὲ παρὰ τὸν 
πατέρα ὁ υἱὸς φθάνων ἐπὶ μόνα τὰ λογικά (δεύτερος γάρ ἐστι τοῦ πατρός), ἔτι δὲ ἡττόνως τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἅγιον ἐπὶ μόνους τοὺς ἁγίους διυκνούμενον: ὥστε κατὰ τοῦτο μείζων ἡ δύναμις τοῦ πατρὸς παρὰ 
τὸν υἱὸν καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, πλείων δὲ ἡ τοῦ υἱοῦ παρὰ τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, καὶ πάλιν διαφέρουσα 
μᾶλλον τοῦ ἁγίου πενύματος ἡ δύναμις παρὰ τὰ ἄλλα ἅγια. 
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Stoic logos, that is both immanent and permeating everything in the world. 
The same allegation is also a misreading of Athanasius, who had used this 
terminology with reference to divine action, not being.” However, the same 
Athanasius reported Origen’s view more accurately, which editors, who 
sought to collect Origen’s fragments as reported by other authors, over- 
looked altogether.?** 

This point of Cassian's text reveals certain aspects of the sixth century 
pseudo-Origenism, hence it deserves some attention. It has been claimed 
that according to Origen, the Father holds all beings and he is present in all 
of them; the Son is present only in rational creatures, and the Holy Spirit 
dwells on the saints only. This claim was part of the letter of Justinian to 
Menas, and P. Koetschau made it part of his edition of De Principiis." I do 
not exclude the possibility of the young Origen having made such a state- 
ment in that early work of his, which marks a limbo between paganism 
and Christian faith. If indeed he ever really did so, this is only a token of 
the very early stages of his Christian life and anyway it was not couched 
in the form it has been reported by Gelasius, the hostile superior of the 
Laura of Sabas, and his band, who supplied Justinian with his text. For 
Athanasius quotes conveniently the text of Origen, which is not extant oth- 
erwise, and this testimony has a very different tenor, since there is not the 
slightest hint of subordination involved. Which is why Athanasius seems 
to take no offence at this. On the contrary, he is a notable witness to Ori- 
gen's Trinitarian orthodoxy,” evidently taking into account that phraseol- 
ogy of later works of Origen was more refined.” Still more impressive is 


287 Athanasius, De Decretis Nicaenae Synodi, 40.1415: ἐγὼ δὲ τῆς ὑπερεξόχου καὶ ἐπὶ πάντα 
διηκούσης δυνάμεως τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ υἱοῦ οὐσίαν μίαν εἶναι γινώσκω. op. cit. 40.27- 
28: ποῦ γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ σὴ παρουσία; ἢ ποῦ τὴν σὴν οὐ πάντες ἐνέργειαν ἐκ τῶν ἐπὶ πάντα σου 
διηκόντων νόμων αἰσθάνονται; πάντα γὰρ αὐτὸς περιέχεις, καὶ ἔξω σου οὔτε τόπον οὔτε ἄλλο οὐδὲν 
ἐπινοεῖσθαι θέμις. οὕτως ἡ σὴ δύναμις μετ’ ἐνεργείας ἐστὶν ἄπειρος. 

288 Athanasius, In illud: Qui Dixerit Verbum In Filium, PG.26.649.38—652.2: Ὁ μὲν γὰρ Ὠρι- 
γένης καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς κατὰ τῶν τοιούτων κρίσεως οὕτω λέγει: “Ὁ μὲν Θεὸς καὶ Πατὴρ εἰς πάντα 
διήκει καὶ πάντα συνέχει, ἄψυχά τε καὶ ἔμψυχα, λογικά τε καὶ ἄλογα: τοῦ δὲ Υἱοῦ ἡ δύναμις εἰς 
τὰ λογικὰ μόνα διατείνει, ἐν οἷς εἰσι κατηχούµενοι καὶ Ἕλληνες, οἱ μηδέπω πιστεύσαντες: τὸ δὲ 
Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον εἰς μόνους ἐστὶ τοὺς µεταλαβόντας αὐτοῦ ἐν τῇ τοῦ βαπτίσματος δόσει.” In 1913, 
Paul Koetschau was eager to incorporate any allegation against Origen and to present it as 
a true part of the original De Principiis. In 1976, H. Górgemanns and H. Karpp published the 
Origenes vier Bücher von den Prinzipien, as ifthis testimony of Athanasius never existed at all. 

289 Origen, Fragmenta de Principiis, Fr. 9. Likewise, H. Górgemanns and H. Karpp, Origenes 
vier Bücher von den Prinzipien, Fr. 9. 

290 Athanasius, De Decretis Nicaenae Synodi, 27.1. 

?9! Origen, Cels, VI.71: οὐκ dv σῶμα εἴη ὁ θεὸς λόγος, δι οὗ τὰ πάντ᾽ ἐγένετο, ὁ φθάνων, ἵνα πάντα 
διὰ λόγου γίνηται, οὐχ ἕως ἀνθρώπων μόνων ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἐλαχίστων εἶναι νομιζομένων καὶ ὑπὸ 
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that the same view God (not God the Logos) being himself present through- 
out the universe was urged by Origen’s detractor Eustathius of Antioch.” 

Cassian uses the verb διήκειν, which Athanasius did, too, in order to 
describe the omnipresence of God in the world. But whereas Origen had 
taught that the Logos is present in the world, while at the same time he is 
transcendent to it, Cassian made the entire Trinity a Stoic Logos present 
per se throughout. This was precisely what Justinian’s edict condemned, but 
he did so on false ascription. For he relied on allegations by abbot Gelasius 
and the leading monks of the Laura of Sabas reporting what probably they 
had read in the lost book by Antipatrus of Bostra. This they thought to be 
‘Origenism’, and subsequently advised Justinian, which resulted in the letter 
to Menas and the edict itself. 

Even when Cassian describes the Trinity as ‘incorporeal and simple in its 
proper nature’ (ἀσώματος καὶ ἁπλῆ τὴν φύσιν), he does so in the language 
of Evagrius,*? who wrote following the young Origen of the first book of 
the Commentary on John.?* However, this kind of 'Origenism' transpiring in 
Cassian is too episodic to have anything to do with Origen himself. Rather, 
this is the ‘Origenism’ described in the edict of Justinian, which presumably 
was more or less espoused by sixth-century monks here and there. 

Justinian's edict against Origen was evidently uninformed as far as Ori- 
gen himself is concerned. It seems, however, that this document actually 
reproduced doctrines claiming Origen as their father, which circulated in 
the region of Palestine. The intermixture of spurious ideas imputed on the 
Alexandrian with genuine ones was fatal and barely possible to sort or clear 
away. The case of Cassian is therefore informative, since he commingles 


φύσεως διοικουμένων. "The divine Logos is not material. Through him all things were made, 
and, in order that all things may be made by the Logos, he extends not to men but even to 
the things supposed to be insignificant which are controlled by nature." 

292 Eustathius of Antioch, De Anima Contra Philosophos Fragmenta (apud John of Damas- 
cus, Sacra Parallela, PG.96.477.6—13), Fr. 1: Ὁ Θεὸς τὰ πάντα πληροῖ, ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς περιοριζόµενος. 
'O γὰρ ὑπὸ τόπου μὴ περιοριζόµενος, πάντως ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ, κατὰ τὴν τοῦ Δαβὶδ ὑμνολογίαν, ἔσται. 
Εἰ γὰρ ἔξω λέγοιτο τόπου τινός, ἀνάγκη περιορίζεσθαι αὐτὸν ὑπ’ ἐκείνου, οὗπερ στηρίσκεται. Ὅλος 
οὖν ἐν παντὶ γενόμενος, οὐδαμῶς ἐξ ἑτέρων εἰς ἑτέρους μεθίσταται τόπους, τὰ πάντα πληρῶν. 

293 Cassian, SerenPrim, Cod. pp. 84'—85': This is the teaching of Evagrius, who discouraged 
‘definitions’ about God, according to the testimony of the historian Socrates Scholasticus, 
HE, 3.7. 

294 Origen, commjohn, XX.20.119: Ὁ θεὸς μὲν οὖν πάντη ἕν ἐστι καὶ ἁπλοῦν: ὁ δὲ σωτὴρ ἡμῶν 
διὰ τὰ πολλά, ἐπεὶ “προέθετο” αὐτὸν “ὁ θεὸς ἱλαστήριον” καὶ ἀπαρχὴν πάσης τῆς κτίσεως, πολλὰ 
γίνεται ἢ καὶ τάχα πάντα ταῦτα, καθὰ χρήζει αὐτοῦ ἡ ἐλευθεροῦσθαι δυναμένη πᾶσα κτίσις. Cels, 
VII.38: Νοῦν τοίνυν ἢ ἐπέκεινα νοῦ καὶ οὐσίας λέγοντες εἶναι ἁπλοῦν καὶ ἀόρατον καὶ ἀσώματον τὸν 
τῶν ὅλων θεόν. 
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both kinds of doctrines, which simply evinces that those who claimed to 
echo Origen had not actually read his books: at best, they had read heavily 
interpolated versions of them. 

Origen’s mature tenet did not engage in such stark classifications. He 
holds that the Trinity is transcendent to the world, whereas the Logos is 
present both in the divine timelessness and in history and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit are granted through (and, in) the church." As late as the ninth 
century, Photius reviewed a version of De Principiis, in which the Son is 
allegedly a creature and the foregoing statement of Justinian is reproduced: 
the Father is present throughout all things,*9 even though Origen had 
taught that the Trinitarian act and will is carried out within the world 
through the Logos.??? 

The origin of the tenet is of course Stoic, though it may have been 
Platonic and older still.” The Stoic πνεῦμα is a fifth material substance 
besides the four known ones (fire, air, water, earth), which permeates all 
things and holds them as a cohesive force. This ‘spirit’ received different 
names,” such as ‘soul’ or ‘monad’ or ‘atom’ or ‘fire’ or ‘prime spirit’ (πνεῦμα 


295 COT, pp. 165-172. 

296 Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 8, 3b: ᾿Ανεγνώσθη Ὠριγένους τὸ περὶ ἀρχῶν, λόγοι δ᾽, ὧν ὁ μὲν 
πρῶτος περὶ πατρὸς καὶ υἱοῦ καὶ ἁγίου πνεύματος: ἐν ᾧ πλεῖστα βλασφημεῖ, τὸν μὲν υἱὸν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
πατρὸς πεποιῆσθαι λέγων, τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα ὑπὸ τοῦ υἱοῦ, καὶ διήκειν μὲν τὸν πατέρα διὰ πάντων τῶν 
ὄντων, τὸν δὲ υἱὸν μέχρι τῶν λογικῶν μόνων, τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα μέχρι μόνων τῶν σεσωσμένων. 

29 Origen, comm/John, Π.35.215: Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἄλλη μαρτυρία τοῦ αὐτοῦ βαπτιστοῦ περὶ 
Χριστοῦ ἐστι, τὴν προηγουμένην αὐτοῦ ὑπόστασιν ἔτι διδάσκουσα διήκουσαν ἐπὶ πάντα τὸν κόσμον 
κατὰ τὰς ψυχὰς τὰς λογικάς. Procopius of Gaza (speaking of Christ), Commentarii in Isaiam, 
p. 2404: καὶ διὰ πάντων διήκοντα δεικνὺς ἑαυτόν. This commentary is a compilation from other 
authors commenting on Isaiah, including Origen's commentary, so this statement may well 
be Origen's. 

298 Atticus, Fragmenta, ΕΥ. 12.1: Ἔτι τοῦ Πλάτωνος λέγοντος τὴν ψυχὴν διακοσμεῖν τὰ πάντα, 
διήκουσαν διὰ πάντων, καὶ ταύτην ὑφ᾽ he καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ διοικεῖσθαι συγχωροῖεν ἂν ἕκαστα, καὶ μηδὲν 
ἄλλο εἶναι τὴν φύσιν ἢ ψυχήν. 

299 Plutarch, De Animae Procreatione in Timaeo (1012b-1030c), 1026C (identifying the uni- 
versal cohesive power with Zeus): καὶ γὰρ ἀνάγχη καὶ νοῦς ἐστιν ἡ διήκουσα διὰ πάντων δύναμις. 
Porphyry identifies the universal logos with Hermes. Περὶ ᾿Αγαλμάτων, 8: Τοῦ δὲ λόγου τοῦ 
πάντων ποιητικοῦ τε καὶ ἑρμηνευτικοῦ ὁ Ἑρμῆς παραστατικός. Ὁ δὲ ἐντεταμένος Ἑρμῆς δηλοῖ 
τὴν εὐτονίαν: δείκνυσι δὲ καὶ τὸν σπερματικὸν λόγον τὸν διήκοντα διὰ πάντων. Posidonius simply 
refers to the universal ‘spirit’. Fragmenta, Fr. 337a: λέγεται δὲ καὶ ἑτέρως πνεῦμα ἥ τε ἐν φυτοῖς 
καὶ ζῴοις καὶ διὰ πάντων διήκουσα ἔμψυχός τε καὶ γόνιμος οὐσία. Cf. Proclus, Theologia Platon- 
ica (lib. 1-6), ν. 4, p. 91; ν. 5, p. 146; Institutio Theologica, 159; In Platonis Alcibiadem i, 53; 252; 
In Platonis Parmenidem, pp. 643; 734; 856; 921; 953; In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 1, 
pp. 190; 215; 386; v. 2, pp. 52; 286; 301; 303. Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Com- 
mentaria, v. 10, p. 1218 (dealing with Aristotle’s tenet): ἢ ἄλλην τινὰ τὴν φύσιν ἐκείνην οἰητέον 
τὸν διὰ πάντων διήκοντα δημιουργικὸν νοῦν. Damascius (ref. to Iamblichus, Syrianus, and Pro- 
clus), In Philebum, 5: περὶ τοῦ τελικοῦ αἰτίου πᾶσι τοῖς οὖσιν, ὅ ἐστι περὶ τοῦ διὰ πάντων διήκοντος 
ἀγαθοῦ. 
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τὸ πρῶτον), since it was a material yet a ‘most pure’ one (καθαρώτατον).500 
When Origen is supposed to quote Wisdom of Solomon, he actually has 
Chrysippus in mind.” 

Despite the foregoing ambiguous statements (as in note 289), Athanasius 
remained faithful to the teaching of Origen: the Trinity acts within the 
world through the Logos,?” and Theodoret made reference to the divine 
providence being present throughout.?? Eusebius was the most explicit of 
all in setting forth the doctrine he had been taught by Origen: it is not 
about the Father, but only about the Son that the Evangelist said, 'He was 
in the world, and the world was made by him, and the world knew him 
ποῦ 50: Therefore, the Father governs and administers the world through 
the Son, whose providence is present everywhere.*” Basil of Caesarea made 
an extensive analysis in order to show that this way of divine action on no 
account impugns the Son as being on a par with the Father.?9* 

Christian authors were generally cautious of making the distinction: it is 
either God's providence or power that is present throughout the world. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa was careful to stress that it is God's ‘power’, not God himself, 
that is present throughout the universe,*” and so he was when he wrote of 


300 Chrysippus, Fragmenta Logica et Physica, Frs. 416; 638; 1021; 1029; 1100. Aristotle, De 
Mundo, 396029: γῆν τε πᾶσαν καὶ θάλασσαν αἰθέρα τε καὶ ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην καὶ τὸν ὅλον οὐρανὸν 
διεκόσµησε μία ἢ διὰ πάντων διήκουσα δύναμις. Hippolytus attributed this idea to Zeno and 
Chrysippus, too. Refutatio Omnium Haeresium (Philosophumena), 1.21.1: καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀρχὴν μὲν 
τῶν πάντων θεόν, σῶμα ὄντα τὸ καθαρώτατον, διὰ πάντων δὲ διήκειν τὴν πρόνοιαν αὐτοῦ. 

301 Origen, Selecta in Deuteronomium (fragmenta e catenis), PG.12.808.46—51, quoting Wis- 
dom of Solomon 7:22-23. 

302 Athanasius, Orationes Tres Contra Arianos, PG.26.353.16—21: "Ev γὰρ εἶδος θεότητος, ὅπερ 
ἐστὶ καὶ ἐν τῷ Λόγῳ: καὶ εἷς Θεὸς ὁ Πατήρ, ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ àv κατὰ τὸ ἐπὶ πάντων εἶναι: καὶ ἐν τῷ Υἱῷ 
δὲ φαινόμενος κατὰ τὸ διὰ πάντων διήκειν, καὶ ἐν τῷ Πνεύματι δὲ κατὰ τὸ ἐν ἅπασι διὰ τοῦ Λόγου 
ἐν αὐτῷ ἐνεργεῖν. 

303 Theodoret, Interpretatio in Psalmos, PG.80.1120.41—42: καὶ τὴν διὰ πάντων διήκουσαν τοῦ 
Θεοῦ προμήθειαν. 

304 John 1:10. 

305 Eusebius, De Ecclesiastica Theologia, 2.17.7: ἅτε δὴ τὰ πάντα πατρικῷ νεύματι διακυβερνῶν 
(διὸ οὐ περὶ τοῦ πατρός, περὶ δὲ τοῦ υἱοῦ λέλεκται τὸ “ἐν τῷ κόσµῳ ἦν, καὶ ὁ κόσμος δι’ αὐτοῦ 
ἐγένετο”): καὶ ὁ μὲν ἐπέκεινα ἦν τῶν ὅλων καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντα “φῶς οἰκῶν ἀπρόσιτον”, ὁ δὲ διὰ 
πάντων καὶ ἐν πᾶσιν χηδεμονυκῇ διήκων προνοίᾳ, ὡς κατὰ τοῦτο μόνον αὐτῷ συμβάλλεσθαι τὴν 
τοῦ ἀνθρωπείου λόγου εἰκόνα. 

306 Basil of Caesarea, De Spiritu Sancto, 6.15: Οὐδὲ γὰρ τὸ ἐν τοῖς λογισμοῖς ἀκόλουθον διασῴ- 
ζουσιν οἱ διὰ πάντων διήκειν τῷ Πατρὶ μὴ διδόντες, τῆς τῶν ὑγιαινόντων ἐννοίας τὰ πάντα τὸν Θεὸν 
πεπληρωκέναι πιστευούσης. 

307 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 3.4.30: τὴν διὰ πάντων αὐτοῦ διήκουσαν δύναμιν 
κατανοοῦντες ἐν οὐρανῷ τε xoi ἀέρι καὶ γῇ καὶ θαλάσσῃ καὶ εἴ τι ἐπουράνιον καὶ εἴ τι καταχθόνιον, 
πανταχοῦ μὲν καὶ διὰ πάντων αὐτὸν εἶναι πιστεύομεν, οὐδὲν δὲ τούτων τῶν ἐν οἷς ἐστιν ἐκεῖνον εἶναί 
φαμεν. 
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the ‘power’ of the Spirit ‘permeating all things'?* There is only one state- 
ment of his which gives the impression that he allows not only for divine 
‘power’ but also for divine ‘nature’ to be present throughout. This is prob- 
ably what misled Cassian, who felt free to assert that the divine hypostasis 
and essence is present throughout the world, even though Gregory of Nyssa 
never said that.*? This instance is at all events one more among those attest- 
ing to Cassian's readings. 

At the same time though Christian authors had somehow to cope with 
scriptural portions giving the impression that God is present throughout 
the universe, such as in Jer. 23:24 (‘Do not I fill heaven and earth? said the 
Lord’), or Wisdom of Solomon 1:7 (‘the spirit of God has filled all the world’), 
or Psalm 138:7-9, suggesting presence of the Holy Spirit in every part of 
the world. Gregory of Nazianzus touched on the issue only in a context of 
arguing that the notion of God permeating all things does not suggest that 
God is of any material nature,?? and the author of a probably sixth-century 
text ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria set up to deal with the same problem 
while copying Nazianzen's text.?!! 

During the sixth century, authors were alert so as to make God's power 
or providence, not God himself, present throughout the universe. Both 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite and Oecumenius carefully allowed only for 
the divine providence to permeate the world.?? 

The question therefore is this: why did Cassian allow for God being ‘in 
essence and hypostasis’ present throughout the entire world? To which the 
answer is that Cassian either read this early statement of Origen (which is 
also reported by Athanasius), or he misread Gregory of Nyssa, who appar- 


308 Gregory of Nyssa, Epistulae, 24.15: καὶ διὰ πάντων διήκειν τὴν τοῦ πνεύματος δύναμιν. 

309 Gregory of Nyssa, De Deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti, PG.46.564.34—42: Πάντη γὰρ οἶμαι 
πρόδηλον εἶναι, ὅτι ἡ θεία δύναμίς τε καὶ φύσις πανταχοῦ οὖσα, καὶ διὰ πάντων διήκουσα, καὶ τοῦ 
παντὸς περιδεδραγμένη, οὐκ ἂν εἰκότως πέμπεσθαι λέγοιτο. Οὐ γάρ ἐστί τι κενὸν ἔξω ταύτης, ἐν ᾧ 
πρότερον μὴ οὖσα, ὅταν πεμφθῇ, παραγένηται: ἀλλὰ τῇ συντηρητικῇ δυνάμει διακρατοῦσα τὸ πᾶν, 
οὐκ ἔχει εἰς ὃ μεταχωρήσει, αὐτὴ τοῦ παντὸς οὖσα πλήρωμα. John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 
13 (speaking of God): Αὐτὸς μὲν γὰρ διὰ πάντων ἀμιγῶς διήκει καὶ πᾶσι μεταδίδωσι τῆς ἑαυτοῦ 
ἐνεργείας. Nonetheless, like Gregory of Nyssa, he seems to makes allowance for the ‘divine 
nature’ to be present throughout. op. cit. 51: αὕτη μὲν γὰρ διὰ πάντων διήκει, καθὼς βούλεται, 
καὶ περιχωρεῖ, δι’ αὐτῆς δὲ οὐδέν. 

310 Gregory of Nazianzus, De Theologia (orat. 28), 8: Πῶς δὲ καὶ σωθήσεται τὸ διὰ πάντων 
διήκειν καὶ πληροῦν τὰ πάντα θεόν, κατὰ τό: Οὐχὶ τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν ἐγὼ πληρῶ; λέγει κύριος. 

311 Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria, De Sancta Trinitate, PG.77124.41f. 

31? Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Caelesti Hierarchia, p. 44: Ἔλεγε γὰρ ὁ τοῦτο φήσας 
ὡς ἡ θεαρχικὴ δύναμις ἐπὶ πάντα φοιτῶσα χωρεῖ καὶ διὰ πάντων ἀσχέτως διήκει. Oecumenius, 
Commentarius in Apocalypsin, p. 73: διὰ πάντων ἡ πρόνοια διήκει τοῦ Θεοῦ, τῶν τε ἐν οὐρανοῖς 
προνοοῦσα καὶ ἐπιβεβηκυῖα τῶν ἐπὶ γῆς. 
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ently made some allowance for the doctrine. Nevertheless, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria seems to have urged that making God present in the world does not 
entail his essence being ‘intermingled’ (συμπλέκεσθαι) with the things of this 
world.?? Perhaps he had read a statement made by Philo in passing follow- 
ing the latter; reading of Gen. 46:4. God is represented to say ‘I will come 
with you in Egypt’, which does not suggest spatial tranfer of his presence: 
‘for I fill everything through my presence’.3!* 

The irony of this process is plain: whereas Cassian was confident that 
he walked on the safe path paved by Gregory of Nyssa and Cyril of Alexan- 
dria (which he normally did with other aspects of doctrine), he eventually 
couched statements which the sixth-century fervour branded as ‘Origenist’ 
ones, his brothers of the Great Laura included them in a libellus condemning 
Origen, and the emperor himself made this text an imperial edict. Cassian, 
once again, was placed on the side of heresy, since his text appeared to 
reproduce an ‘Origenistis’ thesis, which though Origen himself would have 
rejected out of hand. 

Cassian asserts that God is not the author of evil, which is a genuine 
Origenistic tenet, which was as old as Greek Classical literature." Moving 
on, however, he takes it for granted, since he 'had learned this from the 
holy fathers’ (τοῦτον τὸν ὅρον παρὰ τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων μεμαθήκαμεν), that 
‘before this visible creation’ (πρὸ τῆς κτίσεως ταύτης τῆς ὁρατῆς) God had 
created ‘spiritual and heavenly powers’ (τὸν Θεὸν πιστεύομεν πνευματικὰς 
καὶ οὐρανίους δυνάμεις πεποιηκέναι). Although these powers are said to have 
been created ex nihilo (ἐκ μηδενὸς κτίσαντος αὐτάς), there is nothing to sug- 
gest that they are not timelessly coeval with God. To the contrary, Cassian 
takes it as an axiom that ‘no one should believe that God has ever been 
inactive’ (Οὐ γὰρ νομιστέον τὸν Θεὸν ἀνενέργητον εἶναί ποτε), and takes the 
portion of John 5:17 as suggesting that ‘the Father has always been work- 
ing’. In order to jump to the desired conclusion, he actually distorts the 


313 Cyril of Alexandria, Thesaurus de Sancta Consubstantiali Trinitate, PG.75.73.37—44: Τὸ ἐν 
πᾶσιν ὂν καὶ διὰ πάντων διῆκον, συμπλέκεσθαι τοῖς πᾶσιν ἀναγκαῖον. Οὕτω γὰρ ἂν εἴη καὶ ἐν πᾶσιν. 
᾿Αλλ’ οὐ συμπεπλέχθαι μὲν τὴν οὐσίαν τοῦ Θεοῦ τῇ πουκιλίᾳ τῶν ἐν κόσμῳ σωμάτων ὁμολογήσομεν: 
μένει γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῆς καθαρά τε καὶ τῆς πρὸς ἔτερον κοινωνίας, ἀσύμπλοχος φυσικῶς: διήκει δὲ ὁ 
μὲν διὰ πάντων παραδόξως καὶ ἀῤῥήτως. Οὐκ ἄρα ταῖς σωμάτων ἀκολουθίαις ὑποκείσεται. 

314 Philo (comm. on Gen. 46:4), De Posteritate Caini, 30-31: ἐγὼ καταβήσομαι τοπικῶς οὐ 
χωρία ἐναλλάττων, ὃς τὸ πᾶν ἐμαυτοῦ πεπλήρωκα. 

315 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 103": Μὴ γένοιτο οὖν ἵνα τὸν Θεὸν ὁμολογήσωμέν ποτε 
δημιουργήσαντά τι καθ’ ὑπόστασιν κακόν. Λέγει γὰρ ἡ γραφή! καὶ ἴδεν ὁ Θεὸς πάντα ὅσα ἐποίησεν καὶ 
ἰδοὺ καλὰ λίαν. Εἰ γὰρ καὶ τοιαῦται πονηραὶ ἐξουσίαι ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ yey(d)vacw κατὰ φύσιν κακαί, 
αὐτῷ (ἄν) ἐπεγράφη καὶ ἡ πονηρία τῆς προαιρέσεως αὐτῶν: ἥτις πονηρία οὐ κατὰ φύσιν ἔκτισται 
ἐν αὐτοῖς, ἀλλὰ αὐτὰ ἐφηῦραν παραβίῆ)ναι τὴν ἐντολὴν τοῦ Θεοῦ. 
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scriptural text, replacing the word ‘hitherto’ (ἕως ἄρτι) with ‘always’ (ἀεί), 
which no other author ever did. Besides, he writes under the erroneous 
impression that God created a primeval world of personal spirits (πνευ- 
ματικὰς καὶ οὐρανίους δυνάµεις πεποιηκέναι), who ‘were singing hymns of 
praise’ to him ‘before the foundation of this world’ (εὐχαριστηρίους ὕμνους 
ἀν(έ)πεμπίο)ν αὐτῷ καὶ πρὸ καταβολῆς τοῦδε τοῦ κόσμου) until the Fall oc- 
curred.?'* 

The point is not that these views have nothing to do with Origen, since 
they are far too alien to him indeed. The real issue is that such theories 
were attributed to Origen by those who called themselves 'anti-Origenists' 
in the sixth century, and subsequently by Justinian himself. What is histor- 
ically and doctrinally important is that such views were anathematised as 
Origenistic ones. This was the second anathema of the fifteen decreed at 
the council of 553. It is characteristic of confusion, nevertheless, that even 
though Justinian had condemned the doctrine of a beginningless creation 
explicitly, he had not included this in his own nine anathemas.?"" 

One point should not elude us: the most flagrant pseudo-Origenistic doc- 
trines that were condemned by Justinian and by the synod of 553 transpire 
in those of Cassian's texts which were addressed to Leontius Byzantius, that 
is, to a renowned Origenist, no matter what the libel actually meant at the 
time. 

I have suggested that Origen drew on the Pastor of Hermas, in order to 
sustain his fundamental doctrine of creation out of nothing.?* The value 
which he attached to that book was shared by some Christian authors, 
including Cassian himself??? What is important to our discussion is the 
image of two angels, one good and one evil, escorting each human being. 
The idea originates in Hermas, it was taken up by Origen in his De Principiis, 


316 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, pp. 103'—104'. Likewise, p. 106": Ὅτι περ οὔκ ἔστιν αὕτη 
τῆς παραβάσεως ἐχείνης, ἤτοι πτώσεως ἡ ἀρχὴ ἡ Γένεσις σαφῶς δηλοῖ. 

317 Justinian, Edictum Contra Origenem, p. 110: Ὅτι συναίδια τοῦ ϑεοῦ τὰ κτίσματα, ἐκ τοῦ 
πρώτου λόγου τοῦ περὶ ἀρχῶν βιβλίου. Πῶς δὲ οὐκ ἄτοπον τὸ μὴ ἔχοντά τι τῶν πρεπόντων αὐτῷ 
τὸν θεὸν εἰς τὸ ἔχειν ἐληλυθέναι; εἰ δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅτε παντοκράτωρ οὐκ ἦν, ἀεὶ εἶναι δεῖ ταῦτα δι’ ἃ 
παντοκράτωρ ἐστὶ καὶ ἀεὶ ἦν ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ κρατούμενα ἄρχοντι αὐτῷ χρώμενα. "Ex τοῦ αὐτοῦ λόγου. 
Πάντα τὰ γένη καὶ τὰ εἴδη ἀεὶ ἦν, ἄλλος δέ τις ἐρεῖ καὶ τὸ καθ’ Ev ἀριθμῷ" πλὴν ἑκατέρως δηλοῦται 
ὅτι οὐκ ἤρξατο ὁ θεὸς δημιουργεῖν ἀργήσας ποτέ. 

318 COT, p. 125. PHE, p. 410. See note 42 (p. 371) to Cod. ρ.117". 

319 Eusebius, Commentaria in Psalmos, PG.23.520.28. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 
24.431; Apologia in Hexaemeron, p. 72 (quoted infra, p. 341, n. 28). Julian the Arian, Commen- 
tarius in Job, pp. 148; 219. John Chrysostom, Expositiones in Psalmos, PG.55.418.64; In Epistu- 
lam ii ad Corinthios (homiliae 1-30), PG.61.413.25. Cassian the Sabaite (Pseudo-Didymus), DT, 
PG.39.917.38. 
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yet it remained extremely rare in literature.*”° That Cassian entertains this 
idea?! is important and invites this question: was any interpolated edition 
of Origen’s De Principiis circulating in sixth-century Palestine, and did Cas- 
sian himself read Hermas' idea in that version? For the points of De Principiis 
which Cassian seems to espouse (and which were condemned by the lead- 
ing figures of the Laura of Sabas, then by Justinian, and then by the Local 
Synod of 543) are by no means few or unimportant. As a matter of fact, it 
seems that a certain version of De Principiis was Cassian's source at the time 
when he was writing his texts addressed to the eminent Origenist Leontius, 
and it was probably Leontius himself that had supplied Cassian with that 
version ofthis work. This heavily interpolated and distorted version was cer- 
tainly available to the monks of the Laura of Sabas, since it was on the basis 
of this that they composed the document they sent to Justinian, which was 
eventually decreed as an imperial edict and then as a synodical condemna- 
tion. 

A final important remark is called for. Cassian quotes a characteristic 
passage from Ecclesiastes: “Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that 
thou shouldest vow and not pay"? A mere quotation, it might be said. But 
if one explores its usage, the result is quite stunning: this was never used by 
either the Cappadocians, or by any of the most renowned of theologians.” 
The passage became the legacy of Origen bequeathed to Eusebius, to be 
taken up by Evagrius?" and Cassian himself, with whom it is shown to 
be familiar at the Laura of Sabas. First, it appears in Greek translations 
of Ephraem Syrus, notably, in a work dealing with the monastic ethos.?* 
Then we come upon Antiochus of Palestine, another Sabaite monk,?5 with 
John of Damascus?" a century later writing in the same monastery joining 


920 See note 23 to Cod. p. πο! (pp. 360-361, in edition volume). Hermas' Pastor is the sole 
work of Christian literature that Cassian mentions. Of theologians, he refers Basil of Caesarea 
by name, but he actually reports anecdotal instances which are not otherwise attested. My 
surmise is that these anecdotes had been related to him by either Sabas or Theodosius the 
Coenobiarch, who were both Cappadocian. Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, pp. 28"; 36". 

321 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, pp. 1107-1. 

322 Ecc]. 5:4. Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 15". 

323 Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joannem, v. 2, p. 398; De Adoratione, PG.68: 973.35-38; 
1040.36--39. Olympiodorus, the deacon of Alexandria, commEccl, PG.93.540: 30-32 ἃς 41-44. 
Two portions in works ascribed to John Chrysostom are spurious: In Psalmum 75, PG.55.597.1— 
3; In Ecclesiasten, 5. 

324 Origen, deOr, 3.4. Eusebius, commPs, PG.23: 4371-3; 62818-20; 885.1416; Cf. op. cit. 
PG.23.500.12. Evagrius, Scholia in Ecclesiasten (fragmenta e catenis), Scholion 36. 

325 Ephraem Syrus, Sermones Paraenetici ad Monachos Aegypti, Orationes 42; 44. 

326 Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 106. 

327 John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela, PG.96: 380.48—49; 381.8—9. 
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the list. Then again, the portion transpires in Pseudo-Dionysius the Are- 
opagite,"5 whom Cassian must have met personally in Constantinople, 
indeed at the monastery of the Akoimetoi. So does it in another figure of 
Constantinople, namely, Maximus Confessor,?? as well as in Theodore Stu- 
dites.?? All of these authors entertained a language that is characteristically 
akin to that of Cassian. 

In conclusion, Cassian appears to sustain both Origenistic and pseudo- 
Origenist views, which he commits to writing addressing Leontius. Some of 
these pseudo-Origenistic views were condemned by Cassian's own spiritual 
brothers at the Laura of Sabas, who managed to make their censure a royal, 
as well as synodical, official edict. At the same time, Cassian was tarred an 
Origenist, according to the import this designation had received during the 
sixth century, a century that cared more about discovering ‘Platonism’ in 
one's casual terminology, rather than in one's essential philosophical and 
theological attitude?! which should be assessed not only with care, but also 
with circumspect vigilance. 

Subsequently, his writings fell under the treatment reserved for authors 
of this category: those regarded as heretic were placed sub par and sup- 
pressed as much as possible. The rest of Cassian's writings were scribed 
underthe names ofsuch orthodox authors as Athanasius, Chrysostom, Nilus 
of Ancyra, Basil of Caesarea, and others. The writings themselves continued 
to exist, while their author was condemned to non-existence, which is remi- 
niscent of Stalin in the twentieth-century Soviet Union, who had his photos 
with former companions of his reproduced and mastered so that persons 
condemned to death disappeared from the frame. 


328 
p. 85. 

329 Maximus Confessor, Scholia in Ecclesiasten (in catenis: catena trium patrum), 5. 

330 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 52. 

331 Mark Edwards made a convincing case, maintaining that 'borrowing and dependence 
are inadequate terms to characterize the relation between philosophy and theology in 
Origen’. “Origen’s Platonism: Questions and Caveats”, Zeitschrift für antkikes Christendum, 
12 (2008), p. 21. This should be read as a corollary stemming from an earlier incisive remark 
by Edwards, made in his Origen Against Plato: (p. 5) "In every age intelligent thinkers have 
worked their way to the same conclusions, not because they have ‘stolen’, ‘borrowed’ or 
'succumbed to influence', but because as human creatures they enjoyed the same climate 
and used the same resources, as citizens they lived under common ordinances and aspired 
to common goods, and as philosophers they reasoned on the same principles, and were vexed 
by thesame shortcomings in the patrimony of knowledge. ... (p. 7) Let us remember also that 
between appropriation and polemic there is dialogue, and that one of the fruits of dialogue, 
when carried on without rancour or duplicity, is that each of the interlocutors arrives at a 
better understanding of his own position." 


Catenae (Novum Testamentum), Catena in Acta (catena Andreae) (e Oxon. coll. nov. 58), 
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LATE ANTIQUE INTELLECTUAL INTERPLAY 


Christian Influence on Neoplatonism 


Neither Christian theologians nor scholars of Greek philosophy are prone 
to discussion concerning interaction between the new religion and the old, 
as well as contemporary, philosophy during the Late Antiquity. The former 
had recourse to their practice of anathematisation upon those who were 
found guilty of indulgence in Greek mentality. To Greek philosophers, the 
practice of anathemas was too alien to be employed, still they were all 
but quick to acknowledge influence by Christian scholars. There were real 
problems, of course. As a rule, Christian orthodoxy was supposed to come 
from the pulpit alone: to be a Christian intellectual while not a man of the 
cloth at the same time, simply made one a suspect of theological aberration. 
But it was hardly to be expected that a Greek philosopher would trust that he 
could receive a learned account of the religion by reading a bishop’s work, at 
atime when debate between Christian clerics accusing each other of heresy 
was an established phenomenon. 

We should bear in mind that Greek philosophers had different attitudes 
towards Christians over the centuries. Celsus looked at the new religion in 
different ways than Porphyry did; in turn, the anti-Christian sentiment of 
Emperor Julian could not have the same content as that of Celsus. The initial 
Greek contemptive attitude of the second century made way to Porphyry's 
stupefaction ('how is it possible for learned men such as Origen to become 
Christian?’),! which in turn was succeeded by Julian being astounded at 
the horrendous power the new religion had gained within the imperial 
establishment and institutional structure. 

Duringthe fourth century, the new religion imbued all the establishment, 
which allowed no room for pagans to hold Christians in contempt, on social 
grounds at least. Furthermore, it seems that some of the Greek intellectuals 


! Porphyry, Contra Christianos (fragmenta), Fr. 39, apud Eusebius, HE, 6.19.7, copied by 
Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus, HE, 5.13: Ὡριγένης δὲ Ἕλλην ἐν Ἕλλησιν παιδευθεὶς λόγοις, 
πρὸς τὸ βάρβαρον ἐξώκειλεν τόλμημα. 
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decided to consider the Christian reasoning. A Greek philosopher who 
aspired to approach the work of a Christian intellectual with some confi- 
dence, had to choose a Christian scholar who should be indisputably knowl- 
edgeable, and should not be a clergyman. Not many persons of this kind 
were around during the fourth century, when Proclus set out to offer a 
fresh look at Classical philosophy. As a matter of fact, during this period, 
only Didymus of Alexandria was available, as in the sixth century there was 
only one philosopher whom Greeks could listen to in order to access the 
rationale of Chrsitianity, and this was John Philoponus. That both Christian 
intellectuals were anathematised comes as no surprise. What may come as 
a surprise is that Didymus exerted a remarkable influence upon Proclus, 
which Greeks were anxious to play down and obscure, and Christians were 
equally eager to overlook. To the latter, sharing even the least ofground with 
the pagans was sheer abomination. 

In this chapter, I am going to consider the influence upon Neoplaton- 
ists from Proclus onwards, since Proclus in turn made an impact on sixth- 
century mindset, both Christian and pagan. This however is not to say that 
Christian influence was not a dynamic and vigourous factor during earlier 
centuries: this is simply out of my present scope. Nevertheless, a couple of 
instances will be mentioned, since Christian theologians are haunted by the 
influence Neoplatonism exerted to their ancient brethren, whereas philoso- 
phers who study Neoplatonism do not care to grope for some important 
liabilities to Christian intellectuals. Maybe this is so because those Chris- 
tians who made a mark on ancient philosophers are ragarded as heretics, 
hence they are abhorrent to both parties. 

Porphyry (c. 232—c. 304) knew Origen (c. 185-c. 255) personally and men- 
tions him many times.? As already mentioned, Porphyry mourns Origen, 'a 
Greek nourished by Greek parents’, having been lost to ‘the barbaric audac- 
ity’ of the new religion.’ I have no doubt that Porphyry was telling the truth. 
He had no reason to lie, whereas Eusebius had all the reasons of the world to 
make Origen the offspring of Christian parents, in like a manner he coined 
a list of bishops allegedly Patriarchs of Alexandria in direct succession from 
apostle Mark. Creation of mythology in the garment of ‘history’ or ‘theology’ 
was a favourite Roman practice, which was sanctioned by emperors caring 
for the coherence of society, and Eusebius was a man of the Roman court 
par excelence. Posterity added to this mythology. Eusebius was content with 


2 Porphyry, Vita Plotini, 3; 14; 20; In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria (fragmenta), Book 1, 
Fr. 8, apud Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 1, p. 63. 
3 Porphyry, Contra Christianos (fragmenta), Fr. 39. 
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making Leonides, the father of Origen, a martyr. But some later chroniclers 
wanted more: they made Leonides a bishop. 

Likewise, the tale about ‘two Origens’, one Christian and another Neopla- 
tonist, is sheer nonsense. For whenever authors mention different people 
having the same name, they always make a distinction and care to explain 
whom they are talking about. Porphyry had no reason to claim a Christian- 
born theologian (indeed a fervent one) as having been born to Greek par- 
ents and having been raised as a Greek. Origen was converted to Christian- 
ity, in all probability by Hippolytus: he introduced Origen to the wealthy 
Ambrose (a convert, too), who supplied him with all the means which his 
genious needed in order to procure the fruits it procured.* This is why Origen 
is so reserved about appealing to pagan philosophy, especially in his reply 
to Celsus, and only says that he knows pagan philosophy as well as Celsus 
does. As a young man, Origen was a distinguished intellectual, who had writ- 
ten some works. Historian Eunapius mentions Origen (along with Amelius 
and Aquilinus) as companions of Porphyry: of all three of them, Eunapius 
had works available to him, but he says that they had written no discourse. 
Although Eunapius commends their ideas, he adds that their prose is with- 
out charm (ἀκύθηρον)." It was natural for the young Origen to have written 


^ Eusebius, HE, 6.1.1; Antiquorum Martyriorum Collectio (fragmenta), PG.20.1524.3—8. This 
information was reproduced by George Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographica, p. 434. Nicepho- 
rus I of Constantinople, Chroniographia Brevis (recensiones duae) (dubious), p. 94. Photius, 
Bibliotheca, Codex 118, p. 92b. Symeon Logothetes, Chronicon, p. 72. Symeon Metaphrastes, 
Chronicon Breve (lib. 7-8) (redactio recentior), p. 1281. George Cedrenus, Compendium His- 
toriarum, v. 1, p. 441. John Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum, v. 3, p. 107. Ephraem (historian, 
thirteenth-fourteenth cent.), Historia Chronica, lines 150—154. Nicephorus Callistus Xanthop- 
ulus, HE, 5.2. 

5 George Monachus, Chronicon (lib. 1-4), p. 452; Chronicon Breve (lib. 1-6) (redactio 
recentior), PG.110.53319-20. Constantinus VII Porphyrogenitus, De Virtutibus et Vitiis, v. 1, 
Ρ. 137. Suda, Lexicon, alphabetic letter omega, entry 183. Joel (chronicler, thirteenth cent.), 
Chronographia Compendiaria, p. 31. 

6 See PHE, pp. 7-8; 19. 

7 Eunapius of Sardis (historian, sophist, fourth-fifth cent.), Vitae Sophistarum, 4.2.1-2: 
Συμφοιτηταὶ μὲν οὖν, ὡς αὐτὸς ἀναγράφει, κράτιστοί τινες ὑπῆρχον, Ὠριγένης τε καὶ ᾿Αμέριος 
καὶ ᾿Ακυλῖνος, καὶ συγγράμματά γε αὐτῶν περισώζεται, λόγος δὲ αὐτῶν οὐδὲ εἷς: πολὺ γὰρ τὸ 
ἀκύθηρον, εἰ καὶ τὰ δόγματα ἔχει καλῶς, καὶ ἐπιτρέχει τοῖς λόγοις. ἀλλ’ 6 ye Πορφύριος ἐπαινεῖ τοὺς 
ἄνδρας τῆς δεινότητος, πᾶσαν μὲν αὐτὸς ἀνατρέχων χάριν, μόνος δὲ ἀναδεικνὺς καὶ ἀνακηρύττων 
τὸν διδάσκαλον, οὐδὲν δὲ παιδείας εἶδος παραλελοιπώς. Eunapius misread Porphyry, who never 
said that Origen was his class-mate. Porphyry wrote that Plotinus and Origen studied under 
Ammonius Saccas. Vita Plotini, 3; Contra Christianos (fragmenta), Fr. 39. Whether Plotinus 
and Origen studied simultaneously is a question that calls for research. Proclus says that 
they simply ‘partook of the same education’ (Ὡριγένην τὸν τῷ Πλωτίνῳ τῆς αὐτῆς μετασχόντα 
παιδείας). Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 2, p. 30. 
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works that were not elegant. After he was made a Christian, he recalls 
his youth, which was full of ‘false doctrines’ (ψευδοδοξίαι) and likens his 


convertion with spiritual circumcision. 


During youth, false doctrines inevitably arise in the soul; for it is not possible 
for man to receive true and pure doctrines right from the beginning. ... 
Therefore, in behoves us to receive the Logos, who purifies doctrines and 
strips away all those things that tok place out of our false doctrine.’ 


Porphyry noticed Origen's scupulousness about treating entities which are 
incorporeal? and picked up a phrase of Origen in order to make it a maxim 
duly adapted to his pagan context. The phrase is exactly the same and has a 
proverbial sublimity: “volume coexists with space" (ὄγκῳ γὰρ συνυφίσταται 
tomo¢).!° Nemesius of Emesa took up the proverbial phrase into his own 
philosophical context," but it was Porphyry that had first picked up the 
dictum from Origen and made it a sententia of his own." Likewise, it is rather 
unexpected that Porphyry comes up with styling the body ‘tunic of the soul’ 
(καὶ χιτών γε τὸ σῶμα τῇ ψυχῇ ὃ ἠμφίεσται), 1 which he must have taken up 
either from Gnostic circles of Alexandria, whom both Clement and Origen 
rebutted, or from Origen’s own polemic references against this Platonizing 
doctrine, as already canvassed. This was to be employed by Proclus, who 
entertained it abundantly, as discussed presently. 


1. Proclus 


Common linguistic terminology does not necessarily imply influence. It 
may, however, indicate some kind of contact. With regard to Proclus, I have 
urged that not only was he familiar with the Egyptian intellectual atmo- 


8 Origen, In Jeremiam (homiliae 1-1), Homily 5.15: κατὰ τὴν πρώτην ἡλικίαν ψευδοδοξίαι 
πάντως γίνονται ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ: οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τέ ἐστιν ἀρχῆθεν ἀληθῆ δόγματα καθαρῶς λαβεῖν τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον: ... Χρεία οὖν ἡμῖν τὸν λόγον παραλαβεῖν τὸν καθαίροντα τὰ δόγµατα καὶ περιαιροῦντα 
πάντα τὰ γενόμενα κατὰ ψευδοδοξίαν ἐν ἡμῖν. I emend the editor’s (καὶ) καθαρὰ to simply 
καθαρῶς, since καθαρῶς λαβεῖν was an established expression, whereas καθαρὰ λαβεῖν is 
nonsensical. 

9? Cf. Origen, commjohn, XX.18.158. 

10 Origen, frPs, Psalm 41, verses 10—11; selPs, PG.12.1420.25-27; excPs, PG.17.136.54—56: Τῆς 
γὰρ ἐσχάτης ἀνοίας τὸ ἐν τόπῳ νομίζειν εἶναι τὸν Θεόν: ὄγκῳ γὰρ συνυφίσταται τόπος: ὄγκου δὲ τὸ 
Θεῖον ἐλεύθερον. 

11 Nemesius, De Natura Hominis, 3: τὸ γὰρ μὴ ἔχον μέρος ποίῳ δύναται τόπῳ περιγράφεσθαι; 
ὄγκῳ γὰρ τόπος συνυφίσταται. τόπος γάρ ἐστι πέρας τοῦ περιέχοντος καθ’ ὃ περιέχει τὸ περιεχό- 
μενον. 

12 Porphyry, Sententiae ad Intelligibilia Deucentes, Sententia 27: οὐδὲ τοπικῶς διέρχεται τὸ 
ἀσώματον ὅπου βούλεται---ὄγκῳ γὰρ συνιφίστατο τόπος. 

13 Porphyry, De Antro Nympharum, 14. 
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sphere, but there are identifiable commonalties.^ As a matter of fact, it 
is Damascius who tells us that Proclus had liaisons with the intelligentsia 
of Egypt, which explains his liabilities to Didymus. The Alexandrian gram- 
marian Orion was the teacher of Proclus, who had received the wisdom of 
Didymus, since Orion had another pupil too: Eudocia, the wife of Emperor 
Theodosius II. Being a good teacher, Orion had to be aware of not only pagan 
but also Christian thought, and Didymus was the best, as well as the closest, 
representative scholar of such learnedness at the time. 

There are characteristic instances that evince mutual awareness of re- 
spective doctrines. For instance, although the idea of tripartite soul has been 
a heavily recurrent theme, casting the soul as one that has ‘three powers’ 
(τριδύναμος) is restricted to Didymus (the sole Christian who used the term), 
Hierocles, Ammonius of Alexandria, and Proclus. Influence between parties 
cannot be traced, since Didymus says that ‘this has been so styled by many 
people’, whereas this instance of the term τριδύναμος accorded to the soul 
is the most ancient available to 15.5 Evidently this had been a Neoplatonic 
gloss to Plato's tripartite division, but what matters is mutual knowledge 
between Christian and pagan intellectuals. As a matter of fact, there is testi- 
mony by Galen that 'three powers ofthe soul' was a doctrine introduced by 
Posidonius dissenting from Chrysippus." Origen spoke of ‘the Stoics who 
deny the doctrine of tripartite soul’ (which pointed to Chrysippus), and 
entertained the idea of ‘three powers of the soul',? but he also spoke of ‘three 
parts’ of it.” However, all these may be owing to catenists rather than to 


14 Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XIXa. 

15 Op. cit. EN XXVh. 

16 Didymus, Commentarii in Ecclesiasten (n-12), Cod. p. 337: τριδύναμός ἐστιν ἡ ψυχή, 
ὡς πολλοὶ εἰρήκασιν. Commentarii in Psalmos 29-34, Cod. p. 142: τινὲς βούλονται λέγειν τὴν 
ψυχὴν τριδύναμον elvat παχύτερον δὲ καὶ μεριστὴν αὐτὴν λέγουσιν. νοῦν δὲ αὐτῆς τὸ λ(ογ)ιστικὸν 
λέγουσιν. Hierocles (philosopher, fifth century), In Aureum Carmen, 206: πρὸς τὴν τῆς ἀρετῆς 
ἄσκησιν ὅλην ἐπιστρέψαι τὴν ψυχήν. τριδύναμος δέ πώς ἐστι καὶ αὐτή, καὶ καθ’ αὑτὴν λογυο] 
οὖσα. Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, p. 1215: καὶ τὸ τριδύναμον ἔκ τε τοῦ ἡνιόχου καὶ τῶν 
ἵππων συμπεπληρωμένον δηλοῖ τὴν πρὸς τριάδα συγγένειαν αὐτῆς. Ammonius of Alexandria 
(fifth century), In Aristotelis Analyticorum Priorum Librum i Commentarium, p. 2: Tò γιγνῶσκον 
ἐνταῦθα τὰ πράγματα διὰ τῶν συλλογισμῶν ἡ ψυχή ἐστιν τριδύναμος οὖσα. Centuries later, 
Michael Psellus essayed to explain why the term τριδύναμος had been applied in this context, 
still no other author did use this epithet in this, or any other, context ever again. Michael 
Psellus, Opuscula Psychologica, Theologica, Daemonologica, pp. 107-108. 

17 Galen, De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, 8.1.14. 

18 Origen, Cels, V.47. 

19 Origen, Homiliae in Ezechielem, p. 340. Selecta in Genesim (fragmenta e catenis), 
PG.12.125.1—6: αἱ τρεῖς δυνάμεις τῆς ψυχῆς εἰσι, τὸ λογικόν, τὸ θυμικόν, TO ἐπιθυμητικόν. 

20 Origen, Fragmenta in Lucam (in catenis), Fr. 187; frPs, Psalm 107:3; Expositio in Proverbia 
(fragmenta e catenis), PG.17.189.56. 
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Origen himself. The notion definitely recurs in Didymus, Maximus Confes- 
sor, and Anastasius of Sinai. But none of them applied the extremely rare 
term τριδύναμος to the soul, except for Didymus and the foregoing philoso- 
phers. 

Again, however, communication may well indicate a certain discord 
expressed in terms of cultural antagonism between different traditions. 
Quite simply, Proclus might have wished to indicate that a specific inven- 
tive terminology could fit neatly his own ontological scheme, rather than 
that ofthe authors who had invented it, namely, the Christian mindset. This 
means that such cultural categories provide us with some understanding of 
not only cultural friction, but also of intellectual operations spawning the 
appetite to take up the words and eschew the doctrines. When Damascius 
says that the Egyptian astrologer and sophist Heraiscus had composed a 
treatise addressed to Proclus, he is not particularly happy at making such 
a report, yet he treats Proclus’ views seriously.” I have sustained that in 
Antiquity there were differences in tenets, viewpoints, and attitudes, but 
the actual people were parleying with each other. In Late Antiquity they 
often studied in common classes, despite different backgrounds and differ- 
entaims and aspirations: pagans, Christians, agnostics, sceptics, eclecticists, 
atheists at least knew each other.? It is only a truism to urge that com- 
mon language is as much a token of dispute as of intellectual affinity. What 
is more though, putting certain alien linguistic tools in one's service does 
not have to attest to either influence, or sympathy, or antipathy, far less to 
appropriation or stealing. At best, it may betoken a certain interest, which 
is beyond the reach of ratiocination or words, which at all events suggests 
that Neoplatonists were not as contemptuous of Christian scholars as the 
case-study of Porphyry might delude us to allow. Proclus did not need to 
labour in order to preserve his autonomy while employing the terminology 
of his neighbours, nor would he have felt that his argument was threatened 
thereby, nor indeed were his constructions to the least destructive or sub- 
versive to the Christian argument couched in the selfsame terms. One thing 
is for sure, however: turning an interesting glance at Christian intellectuals, 
Proclus conceded that erudite people like Didymus had something impor- 
tant (or, at least, interesting) to say. Furthermore, he could not exclude 


?! Damascius, In Parmenidem, p. 324: ἰστέον δὲ καὶ ἐκεῖνο περὶ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων ὅτι διαιρετικοί 
εἰσι πολλαχοῦ τῶν κατὰ ἕνωσιν ὑφεστώτων, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ νοητὸν διῃρήκασιν εἰς πολλῶν θεῶν 
ἰδιότητας, ὡς ἔξεστι μαθεῖν τοῖς ἐκείνων συγγράμμασιν ἐντυχοῦσι τοῖς βουλομένοις, λέγω δὲ τῇ 
Ἡραΐσκου ἀναγραφῇ τοῦ Αἰγυπτίου καθ’ ὅλον λόγου πρὸς τὸν Πρόκλον γραφείσῃ τὸν φιλόσοφον. 

22 PHE, Preface. 
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the possibility of a learned Christian being able to offer a different rendi- 
tion of the same myths, or one of apparently similar ontological premises, 
which might turn out to allow for discussion or reconciliation. This was the 
approach of the Late Antiquity interpreters being at pains to show that Aris- 
totle was not too different from Plato after all. Such a conversation however 
could take place only beyond the perimeters of religion. I am apt to believe 
that we should not be too quick to exclude such a possibility of conversa- 
tion, even though Christian intellectuals of the time acted within a milieu 
of absolute delegitimation of religious pluralism and tolerance. At the same 
time though, we should study a vast corpus of anonymous tracts, especially 
on Aristotle's ethics, rhetoric, and logic. I would be not surprised at all if a 
considerable number of them turned out to have been penned by Christian 
hands, such as those of Didymus and Cassian. 

The most spetacular and stunning influence of Christian thought upon 
Neoplatonism pertains to Origen's doctrine of creation, which was taken 
up by Prophyry. As already said, he was well aquainted with Origen and 
he attests to him having written a treatise entitled ‘On deamons’, while he 
mourned Origen's conversion to the new religion. I did not include this 
liability of Porphyry to Origen in the previous page, since this account 
comes from Proclus recording Porphyry's views, but this is not just a tes- 
timony: in his own cosmology, namely, his commentary on Plato's Timaeus, 
Proclus incorporates and endorses 'the sacrosanct accounts that Porphyry 
bequethed in respect to these questions'.? First, however, let me summarize 
Origen's concept of creation, which I have canvassed in a previous work of 
mine.” 

The object of creation are the reasons (λόγοι), which means that there 
is no creation of individual personal beings, far less of incorporeal personal 
beings, such as souls. There is only creation of logoi, that is, of relations, pos- 
sibilities, principles, of laws and causalities of all kinds, of constitutive and 
cohesive causes. This is creation of the principles according to which the 
actual world not only came to being, but also it is maintained and kept in 
existence. We have the framework for the emergence of the world to be pos- 
sible. Although this is an evolutionary conception of creation, the world is 
not regarded as an automaton, or a self-regulated system concerning its own 
evolution. The universe is constantly dependent on the Logos, because all 
created principles and logoi are being in the Logos, who is also a Person. In 


?3 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v.1, p. 391: Φέρε δὴ οὖν καὶ ὅσα ὁ φιλόσοφος 
Πορφύριος ἐν τούτοις ἱεροπρεπῆ νοήματα παραδέδωκε, συντόμως περιλάβωμεν. 
24 COT, chapters, 2-4. 
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other words, the world is sustained and kept in being only because the Logos 
wills so.” By the same token, the universal presence and activity of the Logos 
is the source of incessant creation. The reasons, the constitutive causes, 
make this universe evolve and cause it to be transformed ceaselessly. 

The actual material creation exists on account of the Providential cre- 
ation, the latter is the ‘cause’ for the existence of the former. “It is because of 
this creation that the entire world has been able to have come to existence” 
(òr ἣν κτίσιν δεδύνηται καὶ πᾶσα κτίσις ὑφεστάναι),” yet this causal depen- 
dence is not understood in terms of temporal succession: the Providential 
creation is present and incessantly at work, and it is because of this continu- 
ous function that the material world is held in existence. Matter operates on 
account of being ruled by this set of reasons, laws, possibilities, and causes, 
according to which the world exists and moves foreward. 

This fundamental conception of Origen was in fact taken up by major 
subsequent theologians, such as Gregory of Nyssa. Gregory, for instance, 
says that the created incorporeal nature (contrasted with the uncreated 
one), that is the logoi of the world, are ‘always being created’ (πάντοτε xti- 
ζεται); it is constantly orientated towards its ‘first cause’ (πρῶτον αἴτιον), it 
is sustained in existence by ‘participating in this’ (µετουσίᾳ), and is ‘always 
being created’ (πάντοτε κτίζεται). What he calls ‘beginning of creation’ 
(ἀρχὴ τῆς κοσμογονίας) he understands as an instantaneous act of God intro- 
ducing ‘the causes and impulses and forces at one go’ (ἐν ἀκαρεῖ) into the 
universe. What God made ‘in the beginning’ was to establish ‘collectively’ 
(συλλήβδην) ‘for all of them’ (πάντων τῶν ὄντων) their ‘starting points, their 
causes, and their powers’ (τὰς ἀφορμὰς καὶ τὰς αἰτίας, καὶ τὰς δυνάμεις). This 
took place at once and as a whole (ἀθρόα καταβολή) and in no duration of 
time (ἐν dxapet).? 


?5 Origen, Cels, VI, 65. 

26 Origen, commjohn, 1, XXXIV. 

2” Gregory of Nyssa, In Canticum Canticorum (homiliae 15), v. 6, p. 174. Incorporeal nature 
is divided in two categories, namely, uncreated and created one. πάλιν δὲ καὶ τῆς νοητῆς 
φύσεως διχῇ διῃρημένης ἡ μὲν ἄκτιστός ἐστι καὶ ποιητικὴ τῶν ὄντων, ἀεὶ οὖσα ὅπερ ἐστὶ καὶ πάντοτε 
ὡσαύτως ἔχουσα, κρείττων τε προσθήκης ἁπάσης καὶ τῆς ἐλαττώσεως τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνεπίδεκτος, ἡ 
δὲ διὰ κτίσεως παραχθεῖσα εἰς γένεσιν πρὸς τὸ πρῶτον αἴτιον ἀεὶ βλέπει τῶν ὄντων καὶ τῇ μετουσίᾳ 
τοῦ ὑπερέχοντος διὰ παντὸς ἐν τῷ ἀγαθῷ συντηρεῖται καὶ τρόπον τινὰ πάντοτε κτίζεται διὰ τῆς 
ἐν τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ἐπαυξήσεως πρὸς τὸ μεῖζον ἀλλοιουμένη. This is Origen’s doctrine of creation 
itself. 

35 Gregory of Nyssa, Apologia in Hexaemeron, PG.44.72.10-28: Ὡς τὸ σημεῖον ἀρχὴ τῆς 
γραμμῆς, καὶ τοῦ ὄγκου τὸ ἄτομον, οὕτως καὶ τὸ ἀκαρὲς τοῦ χρονικοῦ διαστήματος. Ἡ οὖν ἀθρόα 
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When Origen refers to the opening of Genesis, ‘the earth was invisible 
and unformed’, he suggests that the reasons, or natural laws, were already a 
constitutive element of the world, yet their interaction had not yet brought 
about what is called ‘earth’.”° This is not really anything essentially different 
from what modern cosmology believes. Holding this conception of creation, 
which ceaselessly evolves according to principles created in the beginning, 
he sustains a similar view for the creation of man: the human race came 
forth in like manner as an individual man comes from the human sperm. 
An embryo has in itself all the potential to be developed to a human being. 
This potential is latent in early stages, but it is not dormant. The princi- 
ples of its own development are inherently there, and they function so that 
the embryo grows to human being. So the principles for human growth are 
within: they do not come ‘from outside’.*° This dynamic and evolutionary 
conception of creation applies to a human being as well as to the entire 
world. The two conceptions resemble each other in this respect: what pre- 
cedes any concrete object or animal is the existence ofthe reasons, the prin- 
ciples, according to which their actual existence comes to pass. The object 
of creation then is the causative and constitutive principles, according to 
which everything that was to come forth emerged. These are the princi- 
ples according to which this world and everything in it, from start to finish, 
will exist and act and react with each other, whether animate or inanimate, 
whether a senseless object or a person. Before anything visible appeared, 
God created the setting for it to emerge, to make sense, and to develop, 
be they planets, things, persons, or phenomena. The organizing principles, 
the potentiality and sustainability and workability of the setting—this was 
the primal object of creation. In a pithy passage from his Homilies on Gen- 
esis referring to Gen. 1:21-23, Origen reasons that 'God saw that they were 
good’.*! This means that ‘God saw the usefulness of those things and that 


τῶν ὄντων παρὰ τῆς ἀφράστου δυνάμεως τοῦ Θεοῦ καταβολή, ἀρχὴ παρὰ τοῦ Μωῦσέως, ἤτουν 
κεφάλαιον κατωνομάσθη, ἐν ἢ τὸ πᾶν συστῆναι λέγεται. ... Οὐκοῦν τοῦτο νοεῖν, ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς 
κοσμογονίας ὑποτίθεται, ὅτι πάντων τῶν ὄντων τὰς ἀφορμὰς καὶ τὰς αἰτίας, καὶ τὰς δυνάμεις, 
συλλήβδην ὁ Θεὸς ἐν ἀκαρεῖ κατεβάλλετο, καὶ ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ τοῦ θελήματος ὁρμῇ, Y, ἑκάστου τῶν 
ὄντων οὐσία συνέδραμεν, οὐρανός, αἰθήρ, ἀστέρες, πῦρ, ἀήρ, θάλασσα, γῆ, ζῶον, φυτά: ἃ τῷ μὲν 
θείῳ ὀφθαλμῷ πάντα καθεωρᾶτο, τῷ τῆς δυνάμεως λόγῳ δεικνύμενα, τῷ, καθώς φησιν ἡ προφητεία, 
“εἰδότι πάντα πρὸ τῆς γενέσεως αὐτῶν.” 

29 Origen, Cels, VI, 49; Commentarii in Genesim (fragmenta), PG.12.49.30-31, apud Euse- 
bius, PE, 7.20.9. Pseudo-Justin (who is probably Cassian himself) has it that this portion of 
Genesis 11 suggests that 'the earth became perceptible, according to a certain form created by 
God’ (τὴν κατὰ προὐπάρχον εἶδος ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ γενομένην αἰσθητήν). Cohortatio ad Gentiles, p. 29. 

30 commiCor, 84. 

3! Gen. 1:21. 
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way by which they could make good men perfect"? although in themselves 
they are as they are. Therefore, the goodness of the object of creation stems 
from the usefulness of the relations which come to being. This evolution- 
ary conception of creation suggests that the object which emerged out of 
nothing was, in the first place, relations, indeed potential relations. There is 
neither determinism nor predestination. There are only potentialities and 
possible outcomes. What the aftermath of any historical contingency will 
be, is known to God, it is foreknown, yet not as divine experience, but only 
as a divine foresight. This is presumably why Origen makes this point: God 
saw that the object of creation was good: it is not written that God said that 
this object was good. The juxtaposition which Origen invents at this point 
is telling: 'God saw' means God had foreknowledge of what was to come to 
pass in due historical course; to say that God said that the object he cre- 
ated was good, would suggest that this was already a fact, even though it 
had not yet produced the spatio-temporal consequences from the interplay 
between the logoi. 

If Methodius of Olympus' invective against Origen had a happy result, 
this is do doubt that he preserved a very illustrative account of Origen's doc- 
trine of creation, which was recorded by Epiphanius of Salamis.*? The vital 
force for a new being to be brought about is a ‘seminal reason’ (σπερματικὸς 
λόγος). This is evidently perceived as incorporeal,** but the conception of it 
by Origen is exactly the same as a soul is understood to be incorporeal: it is 
envisaged abstractly, not as an independent entity, actually is makes sense 
and is realized only once it is associated with a physical object, be that a 
animated body or an inanimate article. Methodius was not sure whether 
he had grasped correctly Origen's illustration of a seminal reason creating 
wheat out of a seed, which is why he states, ‘if we understood his example 
properly’ (εἰ καλῶς ἐλάβομεν τὸ παράδειγµα). To be sure, he had grasped it 
perfectly. Let us then follow the argument: 


once the seminal reason seizes the matter which is around and takes hold of 
all of it, and compels it to be shaped according to the forces that are inherent 
in this [reason], it imposes [its power] on that which formerly was earth, 
and water and air and fire. Once it has conquered the qualities of these [four 


32 Origen, Homilies on Genesis, L10. 

33 Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, v. 2, pp. 422-427. 

34 The father of the doctrine, namely Chrysippus, actually thought of it as corporeal. 
The Stoics were rebuked for this by Origen, who blamed them for having made ‘the first 
principles corporeal’. Cels, I.21: ἀρχὴν φθαρτὴν εἰσάγοντος τὴν σωματικήν. VI.71: τοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς 
Στοᾶς, σωματικὰς λέγοντας εἶναι τὰς ἀρχάς. So did Plotinus meaning both the Stoics and the 
Atomists. Enneades, IIL1.2; IV.4.20; V.4.1. 
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elements], it transforms them to that quality, of which this [reason] is the 
creator. In this way, wheat is formed, which is by far different from the initial 
seed, in terms of volume and shape and variety? 


ὁ σπερματικὸς λόγος ἐν TH κόκκῳ τοῦ σίτου δραξάμενος τῆς παρακειμένης ὕλης, 
καὶ δι’ ὅλης αὐτῆς χωρήσας, περιδραξάμενος αὐτῆς τοῦ αὐτοῦ εἴδους, ὧν ἔχει δυνά- 
µεων ἐπιτίθησι τῇ ποτε γῇ, καὶ ὕδατι, καὶ ἀέρι, καὶ πυρί, νυσήσας τὰς ἐκείνων Totó- 
τήτας, μεταβάλλει ἐπὶ ταύτην ἧς ἐστιν αὐτὸς δημιουργός: καὶ οὕτως συμπληροῦται 
ὁ στάχυς εἰς ὑπερβολὴν διαφέρων τοῦ ἐξ ἀρχῆς κόκκου, μεγέθει καὶ σχήματι, καὶ 
ποικιλίᾳ. 


Despite the Stoic notion of ‘seminal reason’ being there, my experience from 
modern scholarship (which is inexorably always eager to discover Platon- 
ism everywhere) is that this passage would be branded ‘Platonism’, too. This 
is actually Stoicism, however. But we know this only because Origen him- 
self replying to Celsus informed posterity that this is a doctrine taught by 
Chrysippus. For all his dissent on grounds of ontological principles, Plot- 
inus had grasped the Stoic notion, which makes him a reliable source for 
reconstructing Chrysippus views.?? The Stoics were criticized by Plutarch, 
Porphyry, and Proclus, for having made the soul a product of the earth: it 
appeared to Neoplatonists that the Stoics produced ‘the superior from the 
inferior’. Plotinus argued that these reasons must of necessity be imma- 
terial, whereas the Stoics held them to be material. The truth is, however, 
that Plotinus was rather baffled at the Stoic notion of reasons, which he was 


35 Origen, se[Ps, PG.12.1097.25-35, apud Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, v. 2, pp. 246-247. 

36 Origen, Cels, IV.48: Ὅπου γε ὁ Σολεὺς Χρύσιππος, ὁ τὴν Στοὰν τῶν φιλοσόφων πολλοῖς 
συγγράμμασι συνετοῖς κεκοσμηκέναι νομιζόμενος, παρερμηνεύει γραφὴν τὴν ἐν Σάμῳ, ἐν ᾗ ἀρρη- 
τοποιοῦσα ἡ Ἥρα τὸν Δία ἐγέγραπτο. Λέγει γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ συγγράμμασιν ὁ σεμνὸς φιλόσοφος 
ὅτι τοὺς σπερματικοὺς λόγους τοῦ θεοῦ ἡ ὕλη παραδεξαμένη ἔχει ἐν ἑαυτῇ εἰς κατακόσμησιν τῶν 
ὅλων. This is Fr. 1074 of Chrysippus’ Fragmenta Logica et Physica. Cf. Cels, 1.37: Εἰ γὰρ γενητός 
ἐστιν ὁ κόσμος, ὡς καὶ πολλοῖς Ἑλλήνων ἤρεσεν, ἀνάγκη τοὺς πρώτους μὴ ἐκ συνουσίας γεγονέναι 
ἀλλ’ ἀπὸ γῆς σπερματικῶν λόγων συστάντων ἐν τῇ γῇ. 

37 We owe to Plotinus the following portions attesting to Stoic thought. Chrysippus, 
Fragmenta Logica et Physica, Frs. 314; 315; 319; 320; 371; 373; 375; 376; 400; 402; 443; 478; 799; 
804; 858; 934; 946; 986. Editor J. von Arnim attributed all references to Chrysippus, but the 
fact is that nowhere does Plotinus mention Chrysippus by name. By the same token, there 
are sixty-six references by Origen, which have contributed to our better understanding of the 
Stoic thought, which were also collected by Johannes von Arnim in his SVF. However, Origen 
refers to Chrysippus by name atten points only. This means that the rest of references do not 
have to be definitely Chrysippus’, as von Arnim assumed: they may be either Origen's own, or 
ones by later Stoics, such as Cornutus. I postpone discussion of this point, which at present 
is beyond my scope. 

38 Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis (1033a—1057b), 1052F—10534; op. cit. 1053C-D; De 
Primo Frigido (945f-955c), 946C; De Communibus Notitiis Adversus Stoicos (1058e-1086b), 
1084D-E. Porphyry, apud Eusebius, PE, 15.11.4. Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, p. 887; In 
Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 2, p. 193. 
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unable to classify among the genera or species he was aware of. He defi- 
nitely thought that involvement of immaterial forms with matter is a state 
of decay.” His point is that ‘bodies are able to do what they can do due to 
incorporeal powers’; therefore, what matter acquires ‘are immaterial and 
incorporeal reasons’.”! Despite all this dissent, the doctrine of seminal rea- 
son forming matter and producing natural objects exercised some appeal 
to him,” eventhough he dismisses seminal reasons as a formative power of 
the soul.“ For in reality he saw the ingenuity and plausibility of nature func- 
tioning according to principles, which are forming forces in nature: what he 
took exception to was only the notion of those principles being posited as 
material ones. 

Origen actually believed that seminal reasons are preesent and function 
immediately upon formation of an embryo, following intercourse between a 
man and a woman.“ Like Plotinus, he had it that the tendencies of a human 
soul are formed by exercise of free will and action, unlike personal natural 
characteristics (such as stature, shape of face, etc.).^ Origen however allows 
for some mental predispositions, which are also owing to certain seminal 
reasons, which in this case are used to explain hereditary qualities. 


39 Plotinus, Enneades, VI.1.29. 

40. Enneades, 1.8.8. 

41 Enneades, IV.7.8a. 

42 Plotinus, Enneades, V.9.9: Ὡς γὰρ ὄντος λόγου ζῴου τινός, οὔσης δὲ καὶ ὕλης τῆς τὸν λόγον 
τὸν σπερματικὸν δεξαμένης. 

4 Plotinus, Enneades, IV.4.39: Γίνεται τοίνυν τὰ ἐν τῷ παντὶ οὐ κατὰ σπερματικούς, ἀλλὰ 
κατὰ λόγους περιληπτικοὺς καὶ τῶν προτέρων ἢ κατὰ τοὺς τῶν σπερμάτων λόγους: οὐ γὰρ ἐν 
σπερματικοῖς λόγοις ἔνι τι τῶν γινομένων παρὰ τοὺς σπερματικοὺς αὐτοὺς λόγους οὐδὲ τῶν παρὰ 
τῆς ὕλης εἰς τὸ ὅλον συντελούντων οὐδὲ τῶν δρωμένων εἰς ἄλληλα παρὰ τῶν γενομένων. 

44 Cels, 1.37: Τί οὖν παράδοξον, εἰ βουληθεὶς ὁ θεὸς θεῖόν τινα διδάσκαλον πέμψαι τῷ γένει τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων πεποίηκεν, ἀντὶ (τοῦ διὰ) σπερματικοῦ λόγου τοῦ ἐκ μίξεως τῶν ἀρρένων ταῖς γυναιξὶ 
ποιῆσαι, ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ γενέσθαι τὸν λόγον τοῦ τεχθησομένου; 

45 Origen, commMatt, 13.26: δοκεῖ μοι ὅτι ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρωπίνοις σώμασίν ἐστι μεγέθη 
διάφορα, ὡς τινὰς μὲν αὐτῶν εἶναι μικροὺς ἑτέρους δὲ μεγάλους καὶ ἄλλους (τοὺς) μεταξύ, καὶ πάλιν 
εἶναι μυκρῶν διαφορὰς ἐπὶ πλεῖον ἢ ἔλαττον ὄντων μικρῶν, ὁμοίως καὶ μεγάλων, καὶ τῶν μεταξύ, 
οὕτως καὶ ἐν ταῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων ψυχαῖς ἐστί τινα χαρακτηρίζοντα τὴν μικρότητα αὐτῶν καὶ ἄλλα 
τὴν (iv οὕτως εἴπω) µεγαλότητα καὶ ἁπαξαπλῶς (ἄλλα) ἀνάλογον τοῖς σωματικοῖς τὴν μεταξύτητα. 
ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν σωμάτων οὐ παρὰ τὴν αἰτίαν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, ἀλλὰ παρὰ τοὺς σπερματικοὺς λόγους 
ὁ μέν τις ἔστι βραχὺς καὶ μικρός, ὁ δὲ μέγας, ὁ δὲ μεταξύ. ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ψυχῶν καὶ τὸ ἐφ’ ἡμῖν 
καὶ αἱ τοιαίδε πράξεις καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον ἦθος τὴν αἰτίαν ἔχει καὶ ἁπαξαπλῶς (ἄλλα) ἀνάλογον τοῖς 
σωματικοῖς τὴν μεταξύτητα. ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν σωμάτων οὐ παρὰ τὴν αἰτίαν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, ἀλλὰ 
παρὰ τοὺς σπερματικοὺς λόγους ὁ ὁ μέν τίς ἐστι βραχὺς καὶ μικρός, ὁ δὲ μέγας, ὁ δὲ μεταξύ. ἐπὶ δὲ 
τῶν ψυχῶν καὶ τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν καὶ αἱ τοιαίδε πράξεις καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον ἦθος τὴν αἰτίαν ἔχει τοῦ μέγαν τινὰ 
εἶναι ἢ μυκρὸν ἢ ἐν τοῖς μεταξὺ τυγχάνειν. 

46 Origen, commjohn, XX.2.5—6: ἀπό τινων σπερματικῶν λόγων, συγκαταβαλλομένων τισὶν ὡς 
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Proclus followed the Stoic doctrine in its salient features. Although the 
principle comes from Chrysippus," the example of seed developing to 
wheat impelled by the force of seminal reason is Origen's. This is the very 
same imagery that Proclus entretains in order to make the same point: a 
seed contains in itself the reasons which produce its next stage of existence. 
Proclus, of course, was explicit that these logoi are incorporeal,** and so did 
Origen, who criticised the Stoics for having made ‘the principles material’ 
as mentioned earlier. 

Proclus was aware of Origen as an intellectual, though a pagan one, 
before he was converted.^ The intellectual under this name, who is men- 
tioned in Proclus’ works is not other than Origen, the converted Christian: 
he was an older contemporary of Plotinus, with whom they shared the same 
education.” He was also the contemporary of Cassius Longinus (c. 213-273), 
who also studied under Ammonius Saccas along with Origen and Ploti- 
nus." He is the same Origen whom Porphyry had met, and whose testimony 
about the person Proclus reports.” This is Origen who had an authoritative 


οἶμαι ψυχαῖς, δεῖ χαρακτηρίζειν τοὺς ὄντας σπέρμα τοῦ ᾿Αβραάμ. ... δῆλον ὅτι οὐ πάντες ἄνθρωποι 
μετὰ πάντη σπερματικῶν λόγων τῶν (αὐτῶν) ἐγκατασπαρέντων αὐτῶν ταῖς ψυχαῖς τῷ βίῳ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ἐπιδεδημήκασιν. op. cit. XX.3.13: τοῦτο νοητέον περὶ τοῦ σπέρματος τοῦ Σὴμ καὶ Νῶε 
καὶ τῶν ἀνωτέρω δικαίων, ὧν τὰς ἰδιότητας σπερματικῶς δοκοῦσιν κοινῇ ἀνειληφέναι εἰς γένεσιν 
ἐρχόμενοι ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ Ναχὼρ καὶ ᾿Αρράμ: ἀλλ’ ὁ μὲν ᾿Αβραὰμ γεγεωργηκέναι οὓς εἶχεν ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
σπερματικοὺς λόγους πάντων τῶν πρὸ αὐτοῦ δικαίων, καὶ τούτοις προστεθεικέναι ἁγίαν ἰδίαν 
ποιότητα, τὴν κατὰ τὸ ἴδιον αὐτοῦ σπέρμα, οὗ ἐδύναντο μετέχειν οἱ pet’ αὐτὸν καλούμενοι “σπέρμα 
᾿Αβραάμ”. op. cit. ΧΧ.5.36--38: ἔστιν δὲ ἰδεῖν ἐπυερατοῦντα καὶ τὸν λόγον τῆς γυναικὸς ἢ τοῦ 
πατρὸς τῆς γυναικὸς ἢ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτῆς ἢ τοῦ πάππου αὐτῆς, κατὰ τοὺς ἐν ταῖς μίξεσι βρασμοὺς 
ἅμα πάντων σειοµένων, ἕως (ἂν) ἐπικρατήσῃ τις τῶν σπερματικῶν λόγων. ταῦτα δὴ μεταγέσθω 
ἐπὶ τὴν πεπληρωμένην ψυχὴν νοητῶν σπερμάτων, ἐληλυθότων ἀπό τινων ὀνομαζομένων πατέρων 
αὐτῆς, καὶ (τὸ) παρὰ τὸ πολυκίνητον ἢ εὐκίνητον τοῦ ἡγεμονικοῦ καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ τοιάσδε φαντασίας 
ἐπίστασιν προκυπτέτωσαν οἱονεὶ σπερματικοί τινες τῶν πατέρων λόγοι: ὧν γεωργουμένων ἔσται 
τις τέκνον ὅδε μὲν τοῦ ᾿Αβραάμ, δῆλον δ’ ὅτι ὁ αὐτὸς ὢν καὶ τοῦ Νῶε, ἄλλος δὲ τοῦ Νῶε, οὐχ ὥστε 
δὲ εἶναι καὶ τοῦ ᾿Αβραάμ, καὶ ἄλλος τοῦ Χαναάν, καὶ ἄλλος τινὸς τῶν δικαίων ἢ τῶν ἀδίκων. ορ. 
cit. XIII.41.273: Ἡμεῖς οὖν θερισμὸν συναγομένου καρποῦ εἰς ζωὴν αἰώνιον ἐκλαμβάνομεν κατὰ 
τὴν τελείωσιν τοῦ σπερματικῶς ἐγκειμένου κατὰ τὰς ἐννοίας ἡμῖν λόγου ἀπὸ γεωργίας πλείονος 
τετελειωμένου. 

47 Chrysippus, Fragmenta Logica et Physica, Fr. 1074, apud Origen, Cels, IV.48. 

48 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 1, p. 396. 

39 I postpone until a future work of mine argument about the ‘pagan Origen’ being simply 
the young (later Christian) Origen. 

50 Proclus, Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 2, p. 31: Ὡριγένην τὸν τῷ Πλωτίνῳ τῆς αὐτῆς 
μετασχόντα παιδείας. 

5! Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 1, pp. 31; 60; 63; 162. 

52 Proclus, op. cit. v. 1, pp. 63-64: ὥστε, φησὶν ὁ Πορφύριος, τριῶν ὅλων ἡμερῶν διατελέσαι τὸν 
Ὠριγένη βοῶντα καὶ ἐρυθριῶντα καὶ ἱδρῶτι πολλῷ κατεχόμενον. 
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opinion on matters of interpretation,? of historical assessment, and he is 
Origen, as we know him, who had advanced the notion of multiple ranks 
of life, indeed three (divine powers, humans, daemons).* Proclus says that 
it was Origen who did not recognise the One as utterly transcendent and 
posited Mind as the supreme principle in the universe." He concedes that 
this is partially Platonic philosophy, adding that statements such as 'the 
One is beyond any possibility of knowledge or grasp' would have been 
acceptable to Plato himself, since is complies with 'the nature of things' 
(οὔτ᾽ ἂν τῆς τῶν πραγμάτων φύσεως αὐτὸν ἁμαρτάνειν). But to say that ‘the 
One does not exist at all, or that it is non-subsistent' (εἰ δ᾽ ὅτι παντελῶς 
ἀνύπαρκτον TO £v καὶ ἀνυπόστατον), or that ‘Mind is the most excellent’ of 
beings (καὶ ὅτι τὸ ἄριστον ὁ νοῦς, that is, the supreme ontological reality), 
or to say that 'the foremost Being and the foremost One is the selfsame 
reality’ (καὶ ὡς ταὐτόν ἐστι τὸ πρώτως OV καὶ τὸ πρώτως £v) are statements 
that neither Proclus himself does endorse it, nor would have Plato him- 
self ever done so: instead, he would have never counted such tenet among 
his own (οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἡμεῖς αὐτῷ ταῦτα συνομολογήσαιμεν οὔτ’ ἂν ὁ Πλάτων ἀποδέ- 
ξαιτο καὶ τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ γνωρίμοις συναριθµήσειε): this doctrine is simply ‘far to 
alien to Plato and far to close to the Peripatetic philosophy’.*” When Proclus 
says that he admires ‘the exegetes of Plato’, expecially ‘Origen and Ploti- 
nus, who shared the same education’, he knows what he is talking about. 
Origen maintained personal friendship with Plotinus, even after they had 


53 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 1, p. 68 (interpretation of Plato): 'Opryé- 
νης δὲ ἀπεδέχετο τὸν τύπον τῆς ἑρμηνείας τῶν προκειμένων ῥήσεων ὡς ὄντα συγγραφικόν. Like- 
wise, op. cit. pp. 83 & 86. 

54 Op. cit. v. 1, p. 93. 

55 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 1, pp. 76-77: οἱ δὲ εἰς δαιμόνων τινῶν 
ἐναντίωσιν, ὡς τῶν μὲν ἀμεινόνων, τῶν δὲ χειρόνων, καὶ τῶν μὲν πλήθει, τῶν δὲ δυνάμει κρειτ- 
τόνων, καὶ τῶν μὲν κρατούντων, τῶν δὲ κρατουμένων, ὥσπερ Ὠριγένης ὑπέλαβεν. ... οἱ δὲ καὶ 
μίξαντες τὴν Ὠριγένους, ὥσπερ οἴονται, καὶ Νουμηνίου δόξαν ψυχῶν πρὸς δαίμονας ἐναντίω- 
σιν εἶπον, τῶν μὲν δαιμόνων καταγωγῶν ὄντων, τῶν δὲ ψυχῶν ἀναγομένων: παρὰ οἷς ὁ δαίμων 
τριχῶς: καὶ γὰρ εἶναί φασι τὸ μὲν θείων δαιμόνων γένος, τὸ δὲ κατὰ σχέσιν, ὃ μερικαὶ συμπλη- 
ροῦσι ψυχαὶ δαιμονίας τυχοῦσαι λήξεως, τὸ δὲ πονηρὸν ἄλλο καὶ λυμαντικὸν τῶν ψυχῶν. τοὺς 
οὖν ἐσχάτους δαίμονας τὸν πόλεμον τοῦτον συγκροτεῖν καὶ τὰς ψυχὰς ἐν τῇ εἰς τὴν γένεσιν καθό- 
δῳ. 

56 Proclus, Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 2, p. 30: θαυμάζω δὲ ἔγωγε τούς τε ἄλλους ἅπαν- 
τας τοῦ Πλάτωνος ἐξηγητάς, ὅσοι τὴν νοερὰν βασιλείαν ἐν τοῖς οὖσι προσήκαντο, τὴν δὲ τοῦ 
ἑνὸς ἄρρητον ὑπεροχὴν καὶ τῶν ὅλων ἐκβεβηκυῖαν ὕπαρξιν οὐκ ἐσέφθησαν, καὶ δὴ διαφερόν- 
τως Ὠριγένην τὸν τῷ Πλωτίνῳ τῆς αὐτῆς μετασχόντα παιδείας. Καὶ γὰρ αὖ καὶ αὐτὸς εἰς τὸν 
νοῦν τελευτᾷ καὶ τὸ πρώτιστον ὄν, τὸ δὲ ἓν τὸ παντὸς νοῦ καὶ παντὸς ἐπέκεινα τοῦ ὄντος ἀφί- 
ησι. 

57 Proclus, loc. cit. 
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parted ways and he knew of the Enneades before they were committed to 
systematic writing by their author. 

In this context, there is a stunning instance, which is worth mention- 
ing, with respect to Plato’s famous asseveration that ‘the Good itself is not 
essence, but still transcends essence in dignity and surpassing power’ (ἐπέ- 
κεινα οὐσίας πρεσβείᾳ τε καὶ δυνάµμει).55 Plotinus went a step beyond in rein- 
forcing the transcendence ofthe One, which is ‘beyond essence, and beyond 
activity and beyond mind and thought’ (ἐπέκεινα οὐσίας, ἐπέκεινα καὶ ἐνεργεί- 
ας καὶ ἐπέκεινα vod καὶ νοήσεως). Of this, it is ‘beyond mind’ (ἐπέκεινα vod) 
that Plotinus emphasized: the One is ontologically superior to the Mind. Of 
all authors, either pagan or Christian, after Plotinus, it was only Origen who 
mentions this notion in an oblique reference to Plotinus himself. Origen 
was twenty years older than Plotinus and quite evidently he did not have 
to wait for publication of the Enneades: he was aware first-hand of Plotinus' 
views and so in the late 240s he actually quotes these views. With the excep- 
tion of Eusebius, who made extensive quotations from the Enneades,” no 
author did ever make any reference to this point during the next two hun- 
dred years. One would be surprised at finding out that the author who did 
so was not any Neoplatonist enthusiast: it was Cyril of Alexandria, the star 
of Christian orthodoxy. As a matter of fact, he was obsessed with applying 
Plotinus’ expression ἐπέκεινα vod, which is horrendous to modern theolo- 
gians, who are always all too quick to hurl the obloquy against Origen for 


58 Plato, Respublica, 509b. 


Plotinus, Enneades, 1.7.1. 

60 Op. cit. ΠΠ.8.0 & V.1.8 & V.3.11; V.3.12; V.4.2; V.8.1; V.9.2. 

8! Origen, Cel, VIL.38: Νοῦν τοίνυν ἢ ἐπέκεινα νοῦ καὶ οὐσίας λέγοντες εἶναι ἁπλοῦν καὶ ἀόρατον 
καὶ ἀσώματον τὸν τῶν ὅλων θεόν. 

62 Eusebius, ΡΕ, 11.17.10.9. 

83 Cyril of Alexandria, De Incarnatione Unigeniti, p. 683: Θεὸς δὲ ὁ παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ, γενέ- 
σεως καὶ φθορᾶς τὴν ὕπαρξιν ἔχων ἐξῃρημένην τε καὶ ὑπερίσχουσαν. op. cit. ρ. 685: ὁ dv ἐν ἀρχῇ 
τῇ παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ. Epistulae Paschales sive Homiliae Paschales (epist. 1-30), PG.77.725.34: 
Τροπὴν γὰρ οὐκ οἶδεν ἡ παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ καὶ ἀνωτάτω φύσις. op. cit. PG.77.769.46: ᾿Αποδέ- 
χεται τὸν λόγον, ὡς Λόγου Πατήρ, ὁ παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ, φημὶ δὴ Θεός. ορ. cit. PG.77.773.33: 
καὶ ὁ πρὸ παντὸς αἰῶνος καὶ χρόνου τὴν ἐκ Θεοῦ τοῦ καὶ Πατρὸς ἀπότεξιν ἔχων, τὴν ἐπέκεινα 
νοῦ καὶ λόγου παντός. op. cit. PG.77.885.45: καὶ ἀναμορφοῦσθαι τρόπον τινὰ δι’ εὐαγοῦς πολι- 
τείας πρὸς τὸν παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ. op. cit. PG.77.893.18: τὴν θείαν τε καὶ ἀκήρατον φύσιν, τὴν 
παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ, καὶ πέρα λόγου καὶ θαύματος. op. cit. PG.77.924.20: Ὁ γὰρ ἐπέκεινα νοῦ παν- 
τός, ὁ δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα παρήχθη πρὸς γένεσιν, ὁ ἐξ αὐτῆς ἀναφὺς τῆς οὐσίας τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ Πατρὸς 
Λόγος. GlaphPent, PG.69.465.46: ᾽Αποπτος γὰρ παντελῶς, καὶ μὴν καὶ ἐπέκεινα νοῦ παντός, καὶ 
λόγου δύναμιν ὑπερφέρεται. Commentarius in Isaiam Prophetam, PG.70.896.47: ἀλλὰ αὐτὸς ἡ 
πάντων ἀρχὴ καὶ παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ, καὶ μετ’ αὐτὸν οὐκ ἔσται. Μένει γὰρ ὁ αὐτός, καὶ ἀναλλοίω- 
τον ἔχει τὴν φύσιν, καὶ ἀκράδαντον τὴν κατὰ πάντων ὑπεροχήν, καὶ διηνεκῆ βασιλείαν. De Sancta 
Trinitate Dialogi i-vii, p. 383: καὶ τὰ παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ καὶ γοῦν “ἐν ἐσόπτρῳ καὶ αἰνίγματι” 
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having made God ‘too a transcendent one. Their fear is perhaps that, if God 
is posited as ‘too transcendent’ it would be impossible for their prayers to 
reach him. No other Christian author dared use this dangerous Platonic 
catchphrase until the eleventh century, when Michael Psellus did so. This, 
however, did not prevent the Council of Ephesus from employing it con- 
veniently, through Cyril's writings, of course.“ On the other hand, styling 
God one who is ‘beyond everything’ (ἐπέκεινα πάντων) became a recurrent 
theme in Christian literature: once again, Cyril of Alexandria championed 
this usage at dozens of points, but Origen is absent from them.“ It should be 
remarked that the expression 'beyond essence and mind' is used by Origen 
only because Celsus entertained a similar (though not the selfsame) vocab- 
ulary in the first place: he had spoken of πάντων ἐπέκεινα àv (‘who is beyond 
everything"), which is pretty like Plato. It could not have been otherwise, 
since Plotinus was not even born at the time when Celsus wrote his True 
Discourse. It was Origen who introduced the Plotinian terminology, which 
betokens awareness of the Neoplatonic approach. Since Plotinus' Enneades 
were written in c. 253, the point calls for further study, since the actual 
source for both Plotinus and Origen would well have been Ammonius Sac- 
cas. 

Moving on, Proclus makes use of the imagery of Genesis about 'skin- 
tunics', which has been canvassed in chapter six. The interpretation of 
tunics betokening human bodies is Platonic of course, but the terminology 
is Biblical. It is then noteworthy that Proclus expresses the idea of the soul 


βλέπειν. op. cit. p. 506: τὴν ἀπόρρητον καὶ παντὸς ἐπέχεινα νοῦ τοῦ Θεοῦ φύσιν. op. cit. p. 558: 
πρὸς τὰ ἐπέκεινα νοῦ παντὸς ἀναμύειν οὐ παραιτούμεθα. 

64 ACO, Concilium Universale Ephesenum anno 431, 1,1,1, p. 48 (apud De Incarnatione Uni- 
geniti, p. 683): θεὸς δὲ ὁ παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς τὴν ὕπαρξιν ἔχων ἐξῃρημένην 
τε καὶ ὑπερίσχουσαν. op. cit. 11,1, p. 50 (apud De Incarnatione Unigeniti, p. 685): 6 àv ἐν ἀρχῇ τῇ 
παντὸς ἐπέκεινα νοῦ. 

65 Cf. Origen, Cels, VI.64: whether God is ‘beyond essence’ (quoting Plato, Respublica, 
509b) or He is essence himself, is a question that he leaves moot. Likewise, in VI.64. In VII.45, 
πάντων ἐπέκεινα Qv are Celsus’ words. More interesting is a reference made nearly ten years 
before Cels was composed. In the Exhortatio ad Martyrium (XLVII), he seems to allow for 
comprehension of the incomprehensible God: as every instrument of the body is akin to 
grasping certain kind of stimuli (such as an eye is capable of seeing things that are visible, 
or an ear can hear sounds), so mind is akin to grasping 'intelligible things and God, who is 
beyond intelligible things’ (ὥσπερ ἕκαστον µέλος ἡμῶν πρός τι πέφυκεν οἰκειότητα σῴζειν, οἱ 
ὀφθαλμοὶ πρὸς τὰ ὁρατὰ καὶ ὦτα πρὸς τὰ ἀκουστά, οὕτω νοῦς πρὸς τὰ νοητὰ καὶ τὸν ἐπέκεινα τῶν 
νοητῶν θεόν). In Cels, VII.45, he is explicit on this, too: ‘although God is beyond everything, he 
can be grasped intellectually, by means of an ineffable power’ (πάντων ἐπέχεινα wv, ἀρρήτῳ 
τινὶ δυνάμει νοητός). 

66 Origen, Cels, VIL45. 
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dwelling in a body through the term ‘tunic’ (χιτών), indeed one which is 
concomitant with the ‘fall’ of man.” 

Didymus was the intellectual who put the adverb ἀνηγμένως (‘according 
to an anagogic rendition’) in consistent theological and philosophical usage, 
thus making it a salient element of his theological nomenclature, indeed a 
term peculiarto him. The Neoplatonist Proclus, who lived shortly after Didy- 
mus, took up the term along with its import: ἀνηγμένος suggests an elevated 
life“ befitting the divine one, or the sublime conception of it, or indeed a 
theoria befitting the divine reality.? This is an example confirming that it 
was not only Christians that were influenced by Neoplatonism: things func- 
tioned the other way round, too. It seems that Proclus received the idea from 
Hermias of Alexandria, who would have taken this up from Didymus via the 
grammarian Orion.? In any case, it was Proclus, not Hermias, who enter- 
tained both the idea and vocabulary, making this as characteristic of him 
as it was of Didymus. In view of this influence, some of the Neoplatonism 
attributed to Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, although sustainable, should 


67 Proclus, In Platonis Alcibiadem i, 138: ἀνιοῦσιν οὖν ἡμῖν καὶ ἀποδυομένοις τὰ πάθη καὶ 
τοὺς χιτῶνας οὓς κατιόντες προσειλήφαμεν. op. cit. 179-180: ταῦτα δέ, ἡ σύνθεσις καὶ ἢ ἀνάλυσις, 
προσήκει πάντως τῇ φύσει τῆς ψυχῆς, κατιούσῃ μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν τελειοτέρων ἐπὶ τὰ ἀτελέστερα διὰ 
συνθέσεως λόγων καὶ προσθέσεώς τινων ἀλλοτρίων χιτώνων, ἕως ἂν τὸν παχὺν τοῦτον καὶ ἀντίτυπον 
περιστοιχίσηται δεσμόν. Some scholars dispute the attribution of Alcibiades i to Plato. But 
the Neoplatonist commentators did not. Institutio Theologica, 209: Πάσης μερικῆς ψυχῆς τὸ 
ὄχημα κάτεισι μὲν προσθέσει χιτώνων ἐνυλοτέρων. In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v.1, p. 112: 
πολλοὺς γὰρ at ψυχαὶ κατιοῦσαι περιβάλλονται χιτῶνας, ἀερίους ἢ ἐνύδρους, αἳ δὲ καὶ ἐμπυρίους. 
op. cit. v. 2, p. 182: τὸ δὲ ἐκδεῖραι τὸ τῶν χιτώνων τῶν σκοτεινῶν καὶ ἐμβριθῶν τῶν ἐκ τῆς γενέσεως 
περιελεῖν, ἐκκαθαίροντας αὐτῶν τὴν ὅλην ζωὴν ἀπὸ τῶν προσπεφυκότων κακῶν. op. cit. v. 3, p. 19: 
τρίται δέ εἰσιν αἱ προσεχῶς μὲν ἐμπνέουσαι τὸ ζῆν τοῖς αὐγοειδέσιν ὀχήμασιν, ἐφελκόμεναι δὲ κἀκ 
τῶν ἁπλῶν στοιχείων χιτῶνας ἐνύλους καὶ δευτέραν εἰς τούτους ἀπορρέουσαι ζωήν. ορ. cit. ν. 3, 
p. 285. op. cit. ν. 2, p. 159: ζωῶν τε εἴδη ποικίλα, καὶ τὰ ὀχήματα τὰ ἑαυτῶν ἐνυλώτερα ποιοῦσαι 
διὰ τῆς προβολῆς καὶ περιαμπισχόμεναι χιτῶνας παχυτέρους καὶ γενέσει φίλους. Et passim. 

88 Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 2, p. 103: πρὸς τὴν χωριστὴν ἀνηγμένος 
καὶ τὴν ἔξω γενέσεως ζωήν. Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 1, p. 96: ταῖς τῶν θεῶν ὀπαδοῖς καὶ 
τὸν πολὺν ὄχλον τῆς γενέσεως ἀπολιπούσαις καὶ γυμναῖς πρὸς τὸ θεῖον καὶ καθαρὸν ἀνηγμέναις. 

6° Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 1, p. 16: μιμεῖται γὰρ ἡ μὲν ψυχῆς ἔτι 
πρὸς τὰ πάθη μαχομένης ζωήν, ἡ δὲ παντελῶς εἰς θεωρίαν ἀνηγμένης καὶ ἀπεκδυσαμένης τὴν 
μνήμην τῶν ἀγώνων ἐκείνων. op. cit. v.1, Ρ.137:τῷ δημιουργῷ πρόσεισιν τοῦ παντὸς ἐπὶ τὸ σφέτερον 
ἀνηγμένῳ νοητόν. op. cit. v. 1, p.176: καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐμφανῶν ἀνηγμένον καὶ τῶν εἰκόνων εἰς τὴν ἀφανῆ 
ταῖς αἰσθήσεσιν ἡμῶν θεωρίαν. Institutio Theologica, 204: τὰς ἀεὶ ἑπομένας ψυχὰς καὶ κατὰ νοῦν 
ἐνεργούσας καὶ εἰς νόας ἀνηγμένας. In Platonis Parmenidem, p. 646: ἐν θείῳ στόματι φθεγγομένης, 
δι’ ὀνομάτων ἱεροπρεπῶν καὶ εἰς τὸ ὕψος ἀνηγμένης ἰδέας. op. cit. p. 705: τὸν γὰρ ἀνηγμένον πρὸς 
αὐτὸ τὸ ὄντως ὂν ἀνάγκη καὶ τῆς ἐκεῖθεν καλλονῆς καὶ τῆς ἀγαθότητος εἶναι πλήρη τὴν ψυχήν. ορ. 
cit. p. 1037: ὁ κατὰ τὴν ψυχὴν τὴν ἀνηγμένην. 

70 Hermias of Alexandria, In Platonis Phaedrum Scholia, p. 46: πάντα ταῦτα οἰκεῖα ὀνόματα 
τοῖς ἐνύλοις καὶ γεώδεσι καὶ μήπω ἀνηγμένοις. op. cit. p. 254: ὁ γὰρ τοῖς θεοῖς ἀρέσκων καὶ 
ἀνηγμένος. 
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be slighted. When he entertained the notion, he actually echoed Didymus, 
even if he were not actually aware of this influence being one of Christian 
provenance, which I myself doubt.” 

Didymus had barely any followers regarding this specific usage of this 
terminology. Quite ironically, his followers were the Neoplatonists. This 
expression, therefore, remains typical of his phraseology, being one of the 
means by which he can be identified in notable instances. Although ἀνα- 
γωγὴ had been heavily used by Origen as a technical term,” Didymus went 
well beyond this and applied a wider import to the Present Perfect partici- 
ple ἀνηγμένος and its cognate adverb ἀνηγμένως. The term has always been 
characteristic of Didymus, so that we can identify him. Christians after him 
remained without any inkling of its value, with the exception of the learned 
John Philoponus, who displays a remarkable awareness of it,” a hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Didymus.” 

According to Cassian, a monk should crucify himself ‘in the form and 
model in which Christ was crucified himself. To couch this, he uses a heavily 
loaded expression, which is, τῷ τύπῳ καὶ τῷ σχήματι (‘in the form and model’ 
of Christ's crucifixion). As it happens with the portion Eccl. 5:4, which” 
was scarcely used by Christian writers but was entertained by Cyril of 
Alexandria, Cassian once again shows himselfa follower of this Alexandrian 
bishop. One of Cyril’s texts is anyway part of the ‘book of Cassian’, as already 
mentioned. 

In Cassian’s text, the novice is urged to engage in such a conduct of life 
as to imitate the suffering and death of Jesus. A monk should crucify him- 
self ‘in the form and model’ (τῷ τύπῳ καὶ τῷ σχήματι) in which Christ himself 
was crucified. By employing this formulation, Cassian in fact follows the for- 
mulation τύπος καὶ σχῆμα, which is characteristic of Cyril of Alexandria: the 


71 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia, p. 86: ὁ καθόλου θεῖος ἀνὴρ ὁ 
τῶν θείων ἄξιος κοινωνὸς 6 πρὸς τὸ τοῦ κατ’ αὐτὸν θεοειδοῦς ἄκρον ἐν παντελέσι καὶ τελειωτικαῖς 
θεώσεσιν ἀνηγμένος. op. cit. p. 113: ἐραστός ἐστι ταῖς ὁμοταγέσι καὶ ἱερωτάταις τάξεσιν εἰς τὸ 
θεοειδέστατον ἀνηγμένος κάλλος. 

72 ΟΕ. PHE, pp. 29; 108; 367; 368. 

73 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 16, p. 132; De Opificio 
Mundi, p. 4. 

74 The term is absent from the vocabulary of Didymus’ younger contemporary, the long- 
winded Chrysostom, who used it once and then put it to rest. In Acta Apostolorum (homiliae 
1-55), PG.60.25.54—55: Ἐπεὶ οὖν ἀνήχθησαν, καὶ αὐτὸς ἀνηγμένως αὐτοῖς διαλέγεται. 

75 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 16": Τούτῳ τοίνυν τῷ τύπῳ καὶ τῷ σχήματι, ᾧ ὁ δεσπότης ὑπὲρ 
ἡμῶν ἐν τῷ σταυρῷ ἐκρεμάσθη. 

76 Op. cit. p. 15". 
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Old Testament foreshadowed the New one and these Biblical occurrences 
were ‘a model and figure’ of the events surrounding the life of Jesus and the 
‘new Israel’. Likewise, the events making up the life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus are ‘a model and figure’ of the eschatological end. There can be 
no doubt that Cassian was aware of Cyril's writings, all the more so since 
he had to make up his mind in respect of the Monophysite dispute of the 
5305. The idea is Origen's," but it was Cyril alone who supplied Cassian 
with this language. The expression τῷ τύπῳ καὶ τῷ σχήματι is indicative of 
the Christian philosophy of history and involves a certain conception of all 
time, from start to finish.”* In the first place, it bespeaks what happened to 
Jesus' body during his earthly lifetime, even as an exemplar, as the parallel 
Latin habitu ac figura has it.” The literal sense in which the Latin entertains 
the idiom occurs in Cyril,? too, as it does in a historical sense.*! The same 


77 PHE, pp. 32; 33; 385; 408; 430. 

7$ Cyril of Alexandria, In Joannem, v.1, p. 453: καὶ οὐδὲν ὅλως ἐγνωκότας τῶν ἀληθῶς ἀγαθῶν, 
τοὺς οἵ γε τῷ γράμματι τῷ νομικῷ προσεδρεύοντες, τύπων ἁπλῶς καὶ σχημάτων μεστὸν ἔχουσι 
τὸν νοῦν. op. cit. p. 466: ἡ μὲν γὰρ διὰ νόμου παίδευσις, ἢ ἐν τύποις φημὶ καὶ σχήμασιν. p. 568: 
εἶτα πάλιν ἑτέρως ἡμῖν ὡς ἐν τύπῳ καὶ σχήματι τὸν Ἐμμανουὴλ ἐπιδεικνύει λέγων (then quoting 
Ex. 40:3). p. 588: ἀνάβητε πρὸς τὴν ἐν σκιαῖς καὶ τύποις πανήγυριν: ἐμοὶ δὲ οὐχ οὕτως ἑορτάζειν 
ἡδύ: πρὸς ταύτην οὐκ ἄνειμι τὴν ἑορτήν, τὴν ἐν τύπῳ δηλονότι καὶ σχήματι. p. 592: ἀλλὰ πώλῳ 
μὲν ἐποχούμενος εἰς τύπον τοῦ νέου λαοῦ, νηπίων δὲ προελαύνοντα δῆμον οὐκ εὐαρίθμητον ἔχων, 
σχῆμα πάλιν ἀποπληροῦντα τοῦ τεχθησομένου λαοῦ. p. 687: ἐξίστησι τῶν Ἰουδαίων τὸν νοῦν τῶν 
ἐν γράμμασι τύπων, καὶ μετακομίζει εὐφυῶς τὰ ἐν σχήμασιν. ν. 2, p. 80: οὐ γὰρ ἐν τύποις ἔτι καὶ 
σχήμασι τὴν εὐσέβειαν ἐπιτηδεύειν ἡμᾶς ὁ τοῦ Σωτῆρος διδάσκει λόγος. p. 503: οὐκ ἐν τύποις ἔτι 
καὶ σχήματι τὸ τῆς ἀρετῆς καταγράφων εἶδος, ὅπερ ἐποίει Μωυσῆς. ἀλλὰ γυμνὴν ὥσπερ καὶ ἐμφανῆ 
καθιστάς. ρ. 567: νέα γὰρ ἐκβάλλει καὶ παλαιά, τὴν τοῦ νόμου σκιὰν καὶ τῆς ἐν νόμῳ λατρείας τὴν 
δύναμιν μεταπλάττων εἰς σχῆμα πολιτείας εὐαγγελικῆς. ὃ γὰρ ἐδήλου διὰ τῶν τύπων ὁ νόμος, τοῦτο 
Χριστὸς ἀπημφιεσμένως ἐν ἀληθείᾳ. p. 600: ὡς εἴη μὲν ἤδη καιρὸς τὰ ἐν τύπῳ παρελάσαι λοιπόν, 
καὶ ὅτι σχημάτων μὲν ἅλις καὶ σκιᾶς, ὥρα δὲ αὐτὴν ἀναλάμψαι τὴν ἀλήθειαν. p. 689: ὁ γεμὴν ὑπὲρ 
τύπους χαὶ σχήματα νομικὰ πεφηνὼς ἐν ἐσχάτοις καιροῖς ἀρχιερεύς τε ἅμα καὶ μεσίτης Χριστός. 
v. 3, p. 98: ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ ὁ μακάριος ἔφη Παῦλος, διὰ τῶν ἐν τύποις ἡμῖν σχημάτων ἐδήλου τὸ Πνεῦμα 
τὴν τοῖς ἁγίοις πρεπωδεστέραν οὔπω πεφανερῶσθαι τρίβον. Epistulae Paschales sive Homiliae 
Paschales (epist. 1-30), PG.77.477.28—30: ἐξετάζειν δὲ μᾶλλον τὰ περὶ τοῦ Σωτῆρος διὰ τῶν ἁγίων 
λαλούμενα, ἢ καὶ ἄλλων ὡς ἐν σχήματι καὶ τύποις ἀναπλαττόμενα. op. cit. PG.77.665.39—42: Σκιὰν 
μὲν ὁ νόμος ἔχει τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν, καὶ τὸ λαμπρὸν τῆς ἀληθείας ὑποπλάττεται σχῆμα, διὰ 
τύπου καὶ αἰνιγμάτων, τῶν διὰ Χριστοῦ τεθεσπισμένων ὑποφαίνων ἡμῖν τὸ μυστήριον. GlaphPent, 
ΡΟ.69.133.9-10: Ἡ γὰρ διὰ νόμου λατρεία, διὰ σχημάτων ἰοῦσα καὶ τύπων. op. cit. PG.69.653.36— 
37: Τὰ δὲ τῆς αἰχμαλωσίας ἱμάτια, φαίην ἂν ἔγωγε τῆς δουλείας τὸ σχῆμα, καὶ τῆς ἐν φαυλότητι 
πολιτείας ἀναγράφειν τοὺς τύπους. Contra Julianum (lib. 1-2), 1.26: διὰ σχημάτων καὶ τύπων τῶν 
ἐναργεστέρων ὡς ἐν ἐσόπτρῳ καὶ ἐν αἰνίγματι τὰ περὶ αὐτῆς μανθάνομεν. 

79. Institutiones, IV.34. PL.49.195A. 

80 Cyril of Alexandria, De Adoratione, PG.68.385.42—44: Οὐκοῦν ἡ Μωσέως εὐχὴ τύπος ἂν 
ely τῆς µεσιτείας Χριστοῦ, κατά γε TO σχῆμα τὸ ἀνθρώπινον. 

8! Cyril of Alexandria, Responsiones ad Tiberium Diaconum Sociosque 5105, p. 593: ἐπειδὴ 
δὲ πνεῦμά ἐστιν ὁ Θεός, ἀνείδεός που πάντως ἐστί, καὶ τύπου καὶ σχήματος καὶ περιγραφῆς 
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wording appears only in Severianus of Gabala, who is one more example of 
an Antiochene who did not disdain allegory at all.*? 

Coming upon the same expression in Proclus is one more token of him 
having been influenced by Alexandrian Christianity, duly adapted to his 
own Platonic ontology,® even though he employed the pattern in a literal 
sense.^ 

Following my suggestion about relevance between Didymus and Proclus, 
there is a lemma by the grammarian Orion% where an etymology of ‘virtue’ 
(ἀρετή) is propounded: this is supposed to be derived from αἱρετή (‘chosen’), 
since to be virtuous is the result of free will and choice. Subsequently, 
Orion ascribes this to an ὑπόμνημα by ‘Didymus’.** Although there were too 
many intellectuals under this name in Alexandria, we can identify who this 
Didymus is: he is the blind sage of Alexandria, following recent discovery 
of one of his texts. This ὑπόμνημα is his commentary on the Psalms and it 


ἐπέκεινα ἁπάσης. Epistulae Paschales sive Homiliae Paschales (epist. 1-30), PG.77.441.36-38: 
ὥσπερ ἐκ τύπου καὶ σχήματος εἰς τρόπων διαφορὰς μετασκευαζομένου τοῦ πράγματος. Moreover, 
in the same work Cyril entertains the notion οΓτύπος καὶ σχῆμα as one betokening a certain 
philosophy of history. 

82 Severianus of Gabala, In Illud: Quando Ipsi Subiciet Omnia, p. 164: τὸ ἰῶτα λέγω, ῥάβδου 
ἔχει σχῆμα καὶ τύπον: ῥάβδος γὰρ ἦν παιδεύουσα καὶ Αἰγυπτίους καὶ τὸν λαόν. 

383 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v.1, p. 115: οὗτοι γάρ εἰσιν οἱ κατ’ οὐρανὸν περὶ 
γῆν ἰόντες καὶ ἄλλοτε ἄλλα σχήματα δεικνύντες διὰ τὰς ποικίλας νοήσεις τῶν ψυχῶν: γράμματα γὰρ 
ἐκείνων τὰ σχήματά ἐστι καὶ τύποι τινὲς δραστήριοι δι’ ἐκείνας. 

84 Proclus, op. cit. p. 244: ἢ φανταστυκὴ γνῶσις ὑπό τινων προσαγορεύεται νόησις καὶ νοῦς, ἡ 
φαντασία παθητικὀς, ὅτι καὶ ἔνδον καὶ μετὰ τύπων καὶ σχημάτων γινώσκει ὅσα γινώσκει. 

85 Orion of Thebae died in c. 460. He was the teacher of both Proclus and Eudocia, 
the wife of Emperor Theodosius II. He taught in Alexandria, Caesarea in Cappadocia, and 
Constantinople. The Suda Lexicon ascribes to Orion a collection of maxims in three books 
addressed to Eudocia, which is extant in a Warsaw manuscript. Suda, Lexicon, Alphabetic 
letter omega, entry 188: Ὠρίων, Θηβαῖος τῆς Αἰγύπτου. Συναγωγὴν γνωμῶν ἤγουν ᾿Ανθολόγιον 
πρὸς Εὐδοκίαν τὴν βασιλίδα γυναῖκα Θεοδοσίου τοῦ μικροῦ, βιβλία γ᾽. Entry 189: Ὠρίων, Άλε- 
ξανδρεύς, γραμματικός. ᾿Ανθολόγιον, ᾿Αττικῶν λέξεων συναγωγήν, Περὶ ἐτυμολογίας, Ἐγκώμιον 
᾿Αδριανοῦ τοῦ Καίσαρος. 

86 Orion of Thebae, Etymologicum, Alphabetic letter alpha, p. 1 & Etymologicum (excerpta 
e regio Paris. 2630), p. 185: ᾿Αρετή: αἱρετή τίς ἐστιν, ἣν αἱροῦνται πάντες. οὕτω Δίδυμος ἐν Ὑπο- 
μνήματι. So in Etymologicum Gudianum, Addimenta in Etymologicum Gudianum, Alphabetic 
entry alpha, p. 190. Editor E.L. de Stefani emended the MS-word αἱρετὴ to αἱρετική. This, 
however, is a wrong emendation, in view of the existing testimony in Orion’s etymological 
lexicon, which was largely used by the compilers of both the Etymologicum Gudianum and 
the Etymologicum Magnum. Furthermore, the same editor takes the passage as belonging to 
Didymus the Grammarian, which is also wrong, since its real attribution can be confirmed 
to be a portion by Didymus the Blind. 
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is indeed there that he propounds the specific etymology of ‘virtue’. This 
means that, by the word ὑπόμνημα Orion refers to the commentary of Didy- 
mus on the Psalms,** which further clearly suggests that works by Didymus 
the Blind were available to Orion. This is natural, as already argued, since 
he was the teacher of a Christian empress: he should be learned enough 
to reply to questions by his crowned pupil. Besides, even out of curiosity 
he should have sought to inform himself about the main doctrines of the 
imperial religion. Quite evidently, he chose to consult the writings of Didy- 
mus, since he was one of the very few erudite Christians in terms of the 
Greek lore. Besides, to the eyes of a pagan, Didymus had the advantage of 
not being a man of the cloth. At the same time, Orion was the master of 
Proclus, which is how the connection between Proclus and Didymus was 
established. 

I have argued? that the rare expression τὰς ἀτάκτους τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμάς 
(‘the disorderly impulses of the soul’) is used all but at random and cannot 
be a translation from Latin. For indeed this appears to be used by Didy- 
mus?! and Proclus alike.” The Sabaite Antiochus of Palestine used the same 
expression, which simply suggests that the writings of the erstwhile abbot 
Cassian were available to him at the library of the monastery. The transla- 
tion of Ephraem would have been carried out in the same monastery.” That 
this expression also occurs in the Constitutiones Asceticae makes the spuri- 
ous text (ascribed to Basil of Caesarea) subject to exploration for relevance 


87 Didymus, commPs 22—26.10, Cod. p. 82: κυρίως γὰρ ἡ ἀρετὴ αἱρετὴ λέγεται. ὥσπερ φιλητόν 
ἐστιν τὸ ἄξιον τοῦ φιλεῖσθαι, κἂν μηδεὶς αὐτὸ φιλῇ, }φιλητόν ἐστινί καὶ μισητὸν τὸ ἄξιον τοῦ 
μισεῖσθαι, κἂν μηδεὶς αὐτὸ μισῇ, οὕτως αἱρετή ἐστιν ἡ “ἀρετή”, κἂν μηδεὶς αὐτὴν αἱρῆται: αἱρεῖσθαι 
γὰρ ἔστιν καὶ κακά, ἀλλ’ οὐκ αἱρετά. 

88 Cf. Didymus styling his own commentaries ὑπομνήματα. commZacch (commentary on 
Isaiah), 1.24; 1.303; 2.285; 4.289; 5.123; (commentary on Revelation and Romans), op. cit. 3.73; 
(commentary on Matthew), op. cit. 3.133; 7.78; (commentary on Zachariah), op. cit. 5.212; 
(‘other commentaries’), op. cit. 4.249. 

89 A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Greek text, Cod. p. 25", endnote 6 (p. 155). 

90. Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 25". 

?! Didymus, frPs(al), Fr. 935: πρώτη γὰρ εὐεργεσία τοῖς μετανοοῦσιν ἀποθανεῖν τὰς ἀτά- 
κτους καὶ τεθορυβημένας ὁρμάς. John Chrysostom, In Epistulam ad Galatas Commentarius, 
PG.61.669.1-2: Δέον γὰρ διορθῶσαι μόνον τὴν ἄτακτον τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμήν. Ephraem Syrus, Preca- 
tiones e Sacris Scripturis Collectae, Prayer 6, p. 331: ὅτι ταῖς ἀτόποις ἐπιθυμίαις θύραν ἀνοίξας, καὶ 
(ἀλόγοις) καὶ ἀτάχτοις ὁρμαῖς χρησάμενος, τὴν ταλαίπωρόν μου ψυχὴν τοῖς πάθεσι κατεμόλυνα. 

?? Proclus, In Platonis Alcibiadem i, 301: Πρὸς δὴ τούτοις καὶ αἱ προδρομαὶ τοῦ λόγου σημαί- 
νουσι τὰς ἀτάκτους ὁρμὰς τῶν ἀτελῶν ψυχῶν. 

*3 Antiochus of Palestine (seventh cent.), Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 19 (quoting 
Cassian, OctoVit, p. 25"): ἅπερ δύνανται τὰς ἀστάτους τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμὰς συστέλλειν. 
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with Cassian himself. It is only this handful of Christian authors that used 
the foregoing peculiar expression, only to be followed by Proclus alone, 
which suggests more influence by Didymus upon the Neoplatonist. 

Cassian's expression 'assenting to the Good’ (τῆς ἐπὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν νεύσεως) 5 
is extremely scarce. The context shows that he received the idea from 
Gregory of Nazianzus.?? Once again Proclus appears to concur by using a 
rare expression originating in Christian thought.” 

In the Scholia in Apocalypsin? we came upon the expression καταλλήλως 
λαμβάνειν (‘to entertain a proper exegesis')? which is exclusive to Didy- 
mus.! Beside him though, the idiom crops up in a certain portion of Pro- 
clus, which seems to be one more influence by Didymus.!” Otherwise, no 
author employed the expression until some centuries later. 

Likewise, in the Scholia in Apocalypsin (Scholion XVI), exploring the 
expression τὸ ἐμπαθὲς καὶ ἐκτεθηλυμένον (‘yielding to passion and having 


9^ Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Constitutiones Asceticae, PG.31.1365.34—35: κατιδεῖν τε τὰς 
ἀτάκτους τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμὰς καὶ κινήσεις. 

95 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 61" and endnote 35, pp. 226-227. 

96 Gregory of Nazianzus, In dictum Evangelii: Cum Consummasset Jesus hos Sermones, 
PG.36.305.20—22: Δοκοῦσι τοίνυν οἱ μὲν ἐκ φύσεως νεύειν πρὸς τὸ ἀγαθόν. Φύσεως δὲ ὅταν εἴπω, 
οὐκ ἀτιμάζω τὴν προαίρεσιν. Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, v. 2, p. 481: Οὐκοῦν ἐγίγνωσκεν 
δύνασθαι διευθύνεσθαι τὸ σκήνωμα τοῦτο καὶ νεύειν πρὸς τὸ ἀγαθόν, ἵνα νεκρωθῶσιν ἐν αὐτῷ τὰ 
ἁμαρτήματα. Later still, Ignatius Diaconus (eighth-ninth cent.), Vita Nicephori, p. 180: οἱ δὲ 
μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν ἐλπίδι πρὸς τὸ ἀγαθὸν νεύσαντες. Photius, Epistulae et Amphilochia, 187: ἅ τε 
δὴ ἐφάπαξ τῆς πρὸς τὸ ἀγαθὸν νεύσεως διαστήσασα. 

97 Proclus, In Platonis Alcibiadem i, 318: ὥστε μία ἐστὶν ἡ ἀσώματος φύσις καὶ ἑνοειδὴς καὶ 
συννεύει πᾶσα πρὸς τὸ ἀγαθόν. 

98 See Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XIV. 

99 Op. cit. EN XIVg. 

100 Didymus, commEccl (5-6), Cod. p. 150: καταλλήλως ἀγαθοσύνην τὴν ἡδονὴν λαμβάνομεν. 
commEcel (1-12), Cod. p. 341: καὶ καταλλήλως καὶ τοὺς “ἀστέρας” λάμβανε. op. cit. Cod. p. 347: 
οὐ καταλλήλως λαμβάνομεν. commEccl (1.1-8), Cod. p. 25: καταλλήλως λαμβάνομεν. op. cit. 
Cod. p. 47: καταλλήλως λαμβάνομεν τῇ “σοφίᾳ” τὴν “ἀφροσύνην”. commEccl (34.12), Cod. p. 66: 
συνεκδοχικῶς δὲ δύναται τὸν “καιρὸν” λαμβάνειν καταλλήλως τῇ αὐτῶν ἀποτέξει καὶ τῷ αὐτῶν 
θανάτῳ. commPs 20-21, Cod. p. 14: καταλλήλως δὲ ἑκάστῳ αἰῶνι καὶ τὴν ζωὴν λάμβανε ὁτέ uev 
ἀρχηγικὴν καὶ εἰσαγωγυκήν, ὁτέ δε μεσάζουσαν, ὁτέ δε τελείαν. commPs 22-26.10, Cod. p. 69: 
τοῦτο καὶ εἰσωτερικῶς καὶ τελείως καὶ εἰσαγωγικῶς καὶ καταλλήλως τοῖς ἀρχομένοις ἐκλαβεῖν 
δεῖ. commPs 35-39, Cod. p. 263: καταλλήλως δὲ τῆς οὐσίας τῆς περὶ ἧς ὁ λόγος, λάμβανε τὴν 
προσόζεσιν καὶ τὴν σῆψιν. op. cit. Cod. p. 281: καταλλήλως τοῖς λέγο(υσιν) ἐκλαμβάνειν δεῖ τοὺς 
λόγους. In Genesim, Cod. p. 6ο: Ἐπειδὴ δὲ καὶ κατ’ ἄλλην διάνοιαν τὸν νοῦν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου λέγομεν 
εἶναι ἄνθρωπον, κατ’ εἰκόνα καὶ ὁμοίωσιν Θεοῦ προσταχθέντα γενέσθαι, καταλλήλως λαμβάνομεν 
αὐτόν. op. cit. Cod. p. 102: καταλλήλως καὶ τὰ περὶ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς καὶ τῆς γυναικὸς ἐκλημπτέον. 
There is only a single usage, although not strictly a parallel, in Eusebius, which is rather 
mere chance. commPs, PG.23.880.57: ἀνάγκη τῇ ἀποδοθείσῃ εἰρήνῃ καταλλήλως καὶ τὴν Σιὼν 
ἐκλαμβάνειν. 

101 Proclus, In Platonis Cratylum Commentaria, 62: καὶ δεῖ καταλλήλως αὐτὰ λαμβάνειν. 
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become effeminate’), it turns out that it was only Didymus!? and Eusebius! 
who employed this analogy. Once again, Proclus followed, which no other 
author ever did.1™ 

Considering the expression ‘the shares to the Spirit’ (at µετουσίαι τοῦ 
πνεύματος), some important conclusions flow. Although µετουσία (‘par- 
ticipation’) is a word familiar to philosophical parlance, the Plural form 
of it is rather strange, actually it is extremely difficult to come upon this 
term in Plural form. Up until the fifth century it is hard to find more than 
five instances where such a Plural occurs. And yet, one of these instances 
is ascribed to Didymus.'^* By all appearances, it is after him that Proclus 
assumed the nerve to apply this Plural himself, which is the last time ofthis 
form having been used. 

The expression µετουσία πνεύματος (‘participation in the Spirit’) in Ori- 
gen occurs only in catenae-fragments on the gospel of John and on the 
Psalms. In these instances, however, at the points where µετουσία alone 
(but not ‘participation in the Spirit’) appears, this is couched in the lan- 
guage of Didymus. By contrast, the term µετουσία in Didymus appears in 
more than fifty-five instances, of which seven at least refer to ‘participation 
to the Spirit." The notion of ‘participation in the Spirit’ recurs heavily in 
Gregory of Nyssa, but not in his namesake of Nazianzus.' The mysterious 


1? Cf Didymus, commEccl (1-12), Cod. pp. 353-354: διὰ τὸ ἄνανδρον αὐτῶν καὶ (διὰ τὸ) 
ἐκτεθηλυμμένον. Didymus writes after Eusebius, Commentarius in Isaiam, 2.3: διαβάλλων δὲ 
τὸ ἄνανδρον τῆς ψυχῆς αὐτῶν καὶ τὸ τεθηλυμμένον γυναῖκας αὐτοὺς ἀποκαλεῖ. Eusebius’ portion 
is the sole parallel to Scholion XVI on the Apocalypse, which treats the notions of ἐμπαθὲς 
and ἐκτεθηλυμένον as equivalent. Eusebius, DE, 4.15.9: μυρίοι γοῦν τῶν τὰ σώματα τεθηλυμένων 
ἐμπαθεῖς ἄλλως καὶ ἀκόλαστοι. Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XVId. 

103 Eusebius, DE, 4.15.9: μυρίοι γοῦν τῶν τὰ σώματα τεθηλυμένων, ἐμπαθεῖς ἄλλως καὶ ἀκό- 
λαστοι, μύρων ποικίλων περιεργίαις χρώμενοι, πάσης αἰσχρᾶς καὶ ῥυπώσης δυσωδίας τὰς ψυχὰς 
ἐπιφέρονται. 

104 Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 1, p. 247: ἐπεὶ καὶ ὅσῳ τὸ θῆλυ γένος 
ἀσθενέστερον ὂν ἐπιρρεπέστερόν ἐστιν elc τὸ ἐμπαθές. 

105 Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XIX, and EN XIXa. 

106 Cf Didymus referring to ‘one being bound up with the Holy Spirit’, and expressing this 
‘bond’ by means of the term µετουσία in the Plural (µετουσίαι). Catenae (Novum Testamen- 
tum), Catena in Acta (catena Andreae) (e Oxon. coll. nov. 58), p. 333: ὡς αἱ µετουσίαι τῶν θείων 
τούτων δηλοῦνται τῷ ὀνόματι. 

107 Didymus, In Genesim, Cod. pp. 46 & 62; commJob, PG.39.114116; commEccl (9.8—10.20), 
Cod. p. 315. commPs 29-34, Cod. p. 156; op. cit. Cod. p. 204; Fragmenta in Epistulam i ad 
Corinthios, p. 10. 

105 Cassian the Sabaite (Pseudo-Didymus), DT (lib. 2.8-27), PG.39.700.26. Methodius of 
Olympus (third cent. AD), Symposium sive Convivium Decem Virginum, Oration 8.8. Gregory 
of Nyssa, De Instituto Christiano, v. 81, pp. 45; 59; De Spiritu Sancto sive In Pentecosten, 
PG.46.697.40. Athanasius, Epistulae Quattuor ad Serapionem, PG.26.585.40. Basil of Caesarea, 
Epistulae, 53.1. Apollinaris of Laodicea, Fragmenta in Epistulam ad Romanos, p. 66. Ephraem 
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figure of Pseudo-Macarius champions the notion and expression μετουσία 
πνεύματος, 99 which confirms the Akoimetan identity of the expression. One 
should notice that its employment is exclusive to Christian literature, even 
though the term µετουσία alone comes from the very old times, indeed it is 
present in some of the best moments of Classical Greece," while it is not 
absent from the Biblical glossary," not to mention its thriving recurrence 
in Philo. Nevertheless, the list of Christian authors entertaining the notion 
of petovoia τοῦ πνεύματος is rather short. 

To sum up, although µετουσία (‘participation’) is a traditional word in 
philosophical wording, the Plural form of it (µετουσίαι) is a rather eccen- 
tric usage. It is extremely difficult to find this term in the Plural. From 
Homer up until the fifth century AD one can come upon no more than five 
instances where such a Plural transpires. And yet, one ofthese five instances 
is ascribed to Didymus.'? 

It is then after Didymus that Proclus got the nerve to entertain this 
peculiar Plural himself, which is in fact the last time for this form ever to 
occur. Whereas Proclus applies the Singular, namely, µετουσία, at dozens of 
instances, he uses the Plural μετουσίαι just once. I believe it was Didymus of 
Alexandria that he had in mind: he refers to 'the theologians' who sustain 
that ‘there are venerated exchanges of powers as well as pertinent participa- 
tions, which are [powers] that are believed to pervade divine [hypostases] 
and to be permeated by each other'.!'? Although Proclus normally accords 


Syrus, Sermo Asceticus Perutilis, p. 175; Institutio ad Monachos, pp. 307; 308; 319. Cyril of 
Alexandria, In Joannem, v. 1, p. 370; v. 2, pp. 566; 620; 695; 717; 720; 721; 722; 723; 735 V. 3, 
Pp. 133; 135; De Sancta Trinitate Dialogi i-vii, pp. 532; 533; et passim. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(fourth-fifth cent. AD), Fragmenta in Epistulam ad Romanos, pp. 133; 135; 140; 141; Fragmenta 
in Epistulam i ad Corinthios, pp. 180; 187. Oecumenius was clearly influenced by the notion of 
μετουσία πνεύματος. Cf. Commentarius in Apocalypsin, p. 65. 

109 Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 (collectio B), Homilies 2.6.4; 36.3.3; 41.1.6; 43.1.285; 48.1.9; 
51.1.4; 60.3.5; Homiliae Spirituales 50 (collectio H), Homilies 5; 37; Sermones 1-22; 24-27, Hom- 
ilies 26.2; 27.4 & 7; Epistula Magna, pp. 238; 239; 249; 291; 292. 

110 Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, line 152; Ranae, line 443. Xenophon, Cyropaedia, 
8.5.24. Demosthenes, De Rhodiorum Libertate, 29; De Corona, 128; In Midiam, 124; In Aristo- 
cratem, 40; 41; In Aristogitonem, 74; Pro Phormione, 32. Aeschines, De Falsa Legatione, 152. 
Chrysippus, Fragmenta Moralia (πρὸς μετουσίαν ἐλευθερίας), Fr. 360 (SVF, Π1.δ6.7, apud Philo, 
Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit, 47). 

111 4Macc. 2:1: τὴν τοῦ κάλλους μετουσίαν. 

112 Cf Didymus referring to ‘one being bound up with the Holy Spirit’, and expressing this 
‘bond’ by means of the term µετουσία in the Plural (uetovciat). Catenae (Novum Testamen- 
tum), Catena in Acta (catena Andreae) (e Oxon. coll. nov. 58), p. 333: ὡς αἱ µετουσίαι τῶν θείων 
τούτων δηλοῦνται τῷ ὀνόματι. 

113 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v.1, p. 18: καὶ παρὰ τοῖς θεολόγοις μεταδόσεις 
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the term ‘theologian’ to old antecendents such as Plato and Hesiod, this 
point bespeaks that he knew of the Christian teaching about the ‘gifts by 
the Spirit',"^ as well as of the Christian notion of ‘participating to the Holy 
Spirit’. At any rate, the phraseology in which he put it (namely, the Plural 
μετουσίαι) is found in no author other than in Didymus. This is one more 
instance evincing influence by Didymus upon Proclus. The connection was 
of course his teacher Orion, as mentioned earlier. 

In the New Testament-Catenae, there is a text purporting to relate 'Ori- 
gen's exegetical exposition on the notion according to God's foreknowledge’ 
(Ὠριγένους ἐκ τῆς ἑρμηνείας εἰς τὸ κατὰ πρόγνωσιν Osod). The selfsame 
Greek text is ascribed also to Didymus." In this text, the expression ‘having 
predestined them unto the adoption of children though participation to the 
Spirit of adoption’ (προορίσας αὐτοὺς υἱοὺς εἶναι µετουσίᾳ τοῦ Πνεύματος τῆς 
υἱοθεσίας, which is the language of Eph. 1:5) is more likely to be Didymus' 
rather than Origen's. 

The idiomatic phrase ‘to speak in a scientific manner’ (ἐπιστημονικὰ 
λέγειν, or, ἐπιστημονικῶς λέγειν) 1519 distinctive of Didymus, which he took 
up from Alexander of Aphrodisias."? It is doubtful that Proclus received 
this?! from Alexander: although he mentions him once in passing, there 


εἰσὶ δυνάμεων ὑμνημέναι καὶ μετουσίαι, πληρούντων τε ἄλληλα τῶν θείων καὶ πληρουμένων ὑπ’ 
ἀλλήλων. 

114 1Cor. 12:4 & 9. 

115 Heb. 6:4. 

116 Catenae (Novum Testamentum), Catena in Epistulam Petri i, p. 42. 

Didymus, In Epistulas Catholicas Brevis Enarratio, p. 10. 

Cassian the Sabaite, Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN PSchXXIVa: ἐπιστημονικά A€y (0) v(xoc). 
Didymus, commPs 20-21, Cod. p. 19: οἷον ὃ λέγω ἐπιστημονικῶς. commEccl (1-12), Cod. 
pp. 342—343: καὶ νοεῖ ὀρθῶς καὶ θεωρεῖ τὰ ἐπιστημονικὰ καὶ λέγειν αὐτὰ δύναται διδασκαλικῶς. 

120 Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, p. 258: περὶ τῶν τῇ 
οὐσίᾳ ὑπαρχόντων ἐπιστημονικῶς TE καὶ πρὸς ἀλήθειαν λέγειν. op. cit. p. 344: περὶ τούτων τὴν 
πρώτην φιλοσοφίαν ἐπιστημονικῶς λέγειν. ibid. περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν διαλαμβάνουσα, λογικῶς μέν- 
τοι ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐπιστημονικῶς. In Aristotelis Topicorum Libros Octo Commentaria, p. 29: εἰ ἐπι- 
στημονικῶς λέγοι περὶ αὐτῶν καὶ δευενύοι ταῦτα. Cf. the anonymous Prolegomena in Librum 
ΠΕΡΙ ΣΤΑΣΕΩΝ, v. 14, p. 323: πῶς λέγετε ἐπιστήμην; τὸ ψιλῶς ἐπίστασθαι λέγειν ἁπλῶς ἢ τὴν 
ἐπιστήμην τὴν ἐπιστημονικῶς λέγουσαν; καὶ εἰ μὲν τὴν ψιλῶς ἐπισταμένην λέγειν φατέ, οὐ μό- 
νον τοῦτο ἐπὶ τῆς ῥητορικῆς φατέον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ ἑκάστης σχεδὸν τέχνης. loc. cit. ἐπιστημο- 
νικῶς λέγειν φατέ, πάλιν κακῶς: ποιεῖτε γὰρ αὐτὴν ἐπιστήμην, πολὺ τῆς ἐπιστήμης διαφέρου- 
σαν. 

131 Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 2, p. 84: ὅτι οὔτε ἐπιστημονική ἐστιν 
ἐκείνων ἃ λέγει. In Platonis Alcibiadem i, 310: τὸ διελέσθαι τοὺς καιροὺς καὶ τὰ πρόσωπα καὶ τὰ 
πράγματα, καὶ τὰ προσήκοντα τῶν λόγων εἴδη πᾶσιν ἀποδιδόναι, καὶ τοῖς μὲν τὰ ἐπιστημονικά, 
τοῖς δὲ τὰ δοξαστικά. In Platonis Parmenidem, p. 801: οὐδὲν ἐπιστημονικὸν οὐδὲ ὑγιὲς λεγόντων. 
In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 1, p. 303: καὶ ἐπιστημονικῶς μὲν δυνάμεθα λέγειν, νοερῶς 
δὲ ov. op. cit. v. 1, p. 348: δεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν οὐχ ὡς ἀπηκριβωμένων ἀκροᾶσθαι λόγων ὅσοι λέγονται 
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is no indication that he had cared to study his views with the purpose of 
dealing with them seriously.'? 

Further conclusions flow from exploration of the 'conceptions of the 
Father (ἐννοίας tod πατρὀς).25 The term ἔννοια in this context has the specific 
meaning of ‘comprehension’, not of ‘notion’ (which is more common in 
literature). We know οΓἔννοια meaning ‘comprehension’,!” following Heb. 
412."* This is precisely the sense occurring in Cassian's writings." The 
notion ‘concept of the Father’ quoted by Didymus'? can be presumed to be 
scriptural."? Only the seventh-century Sabaite monk Antiochus of Palestine 
did the same,'? never to be coupled again. Antiochus drew heavily on 
Cassian's writings anyway. Nevertheless, this is an expression attributed 
to Chrysippus?! and may be regarded as old as Plato, even though he did 
not use this terminology himself? The idea was entertained in Christian 


περὶ τῶν φυσικῶν, οὐδὲ ὡς ἐπιστημονικῶν ὄντως, ἀλλ’ ὡς ἐοικότων ἐκείνοις. op. cit. v. 2, p. 237: καὶ 
πρὸς τὴν ἐπιστημονικὴν ἀντίληψιν τῶν λεγομένων ἑαυτοὺς ἐπιτηδείους παράσχωμεν. In Primum 
Euclidis Elementorum Librum Commentarii, pp. 221-222: ἵνα ἐκ τῆς ἀοριστίας εἰς τάξιν καὶ ὅρον 
ἐπιστημονικὸν ἀχθῇ. 

122 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 3, p. 272. Proclus refers to Alexander 
of Aphrodisias styling Fate ‘partial nature’ (uepu φύσις). But there is no such reference in 
Alexander, who refers to 'partial nature' only in passing and in a different context: if a word 
describes a certain nature, each letter of this word is a ‘partial nature’ of it, which contributes 
to adumbration of the specific nature that this word is supposed to render. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, pp. 787—788. 

123 Scholion XXI, EN XXIg. 

124 This meaning was recorded by Pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon, Alphabetic letter epsilon, 
p. 729: Ἔννοια. ἡ περί τινος τοῦ νοῦ κίνησις. 

125 Caesarius, QR, 1: ὑπερφέρεται τὴν ἐμὴν ἔννοιαν ἡ τῶν γραφῶν ἀκριβεστάτη διήγησις. 15: 
πρὸς τὴν μέλλουσαν οὖν ζωὴν ἀνάγων ἡμῶν τὴν ἔννοιαν. 125: ἄπαγε οὖν ἀξιάγαστε τῆς τοιαύτης περὶ 
Χριστοῦ ἐννοίας. 138: τὸ ἀκατάληπτον καὶ ὑπὲρ ἔννοιαν τῆς δραστικῆς αὐτοῦ σοφίας. 190: ὑπὲρ τὴν 
ἐμήν φημι ὑπάρχειν ἔννοιαν. 191: τῇ ἀπαραβλήτῳ ὑπὲρ λόγον καὶ ἔννοιαν θείᾳ φύσει. 209: Καλὴ μὲν 
καὶ ἡ ἁπλῆ καὶ πρόχειρος ἔννοια. 214: Καλὴ μὲν καὶ ἡ πρόχειρος ἔννοια. Also, ἔννοια meaning the 
ability to comprehend properly, p. 214: ἡ μετὰ τὴν σωματικὴν αὔξησιν καὶ τῆς ἔννοίας τελείωσιν. 
Meaning ‘notion’, op. cit. 115: τὴν αὐτήν φημι ἔννοιαν. 

126 Cf Heb. 412 quoted by Caesarius, QR, 146; 171. 

127 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, Codex pp. 82—83": θελήσωμεν τουτέστιν ὑψηλὰς ἐννοίας 
καὶ πρὸς Θεὸν ἀγούσας. Likewise, Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XXI: ἐννοίας τοῦ πατρός. 

128 Didymus, commZacch, 2.270. 

129 Proverbs 4:1. Didymus appears to be the sole author who entertains the expression as 
a scriptural quotation. 

130 Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sanctae, Homily 82. 

131 Chrysippus apud Philo, De Monarchia, 1.216, SVF, 1,301113: μᾶλλον δὲ ἀναγκαίως ἔννοιαν 
λήψεσθαι δεῖ τοῦ Πατρὸς καὶ ποιητοῦ καὶ προσέτι ἡγεμόνος; 

13? Cf. Proclus, Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 3, p. 76: τὴν θεολογικωτάτην ἔννοιαν τῆς 
δυνάµεως Πατρός. 
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literature, not only by Didymus,'? but also by other theologians.'** How- 
ever, the Plural used in the Scholia in Apocalypsin (Scholion XII: ἐννοίας τοῦ 
πατρός) transpires in Gregory of Nyssa! and in Didymus (περὶ θεοῦ ἐννοί- 
aç), but nowhere else in Christian literature." 

On the other hand, the expression ἔννοιαι πατρὸς was later taken up 
by Proclus as a recurring theme. Purporting to construe Parmenides and 
Plato, Proclus sees divinity as a Triad comprising ‘Father, Power, and Mind’ 
(Πατέρα, δύναμιν, vodv).'%* The ‘ideas’ within the mind of the Father are also 
styled ‘gods’ and they are identified with the ‘concepts of the Father’, which 
rest in his mind and are the causes for creation of the world: this is what Pro- 
clus calls ‘concepts of the father’ (ἔννοιαι τοῦ matpd¢).'°° They are the ‘ideas’ 
(ὑφεστώσας ἰδέας) which par excellence exist in the mind of the Father and 
it is after them that we can comprehend the mystery of theology:'^ they are 
‘comprehensions not of anything else, but comprehensions of themselves’ 
(Οὐ γὰρ ὡς ἄλλαι ἄλλων εἰσὶν αἱ ἐκεῖ νοήσεις, ἀλλ’ ὡς αὐταὶ ἑαυτῶν). To be 
sure, the tenet of the ideas being thoughts existing in God’s mind was as old 
as Middle Platonism.'? What we see, however, is that Proclus expressed the 
notion in terminology which is exclusive to Gregory of Nyssa and Didymus. 

Cassian's references to those *who experience the intelligible inward 
war’ (πεῖραν ἔχοντες τοῦ νοητοῦ καὶ ἐνδοτέρου πολέμου),'“5 is another point 


133 Didymus, frPs(al), Frs. 137 & 172. 

134 Cf. Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium Haeresium, 10.33.2: τῆς τοῦ Πατρὸς ἐννοίας. Origen, 
commMatt, 17.14: οἱ συγχέοντες πατρὸς καὶ υἱοῦ ἔννοιαν. Also, Athanasius, Basil of Caesarea, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Epiphanius of Salamis, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret. 

135 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 13.641: πάσαις ταῖς περὶ τοῦ πατρὸς ἐννοίαις. 

196 Didymus frPs, Fr. 96, apud Catenae (Novum Testamentum), Catena in Acta (catena 
Andreae) (e Oxon. coll. nov. 58), p. 46: οἱ μὴ ἔχοντες δὲ περὶ θεοῦ ἐννοίας διηρθρωμένας. Fr. 725: 
πάντες γὰρ κατ’ εἰκόνα καὶ ὁμοίωσιν θεοῦ καὶ εὐθεῖς γεγενημένοι ἐσπαρμένας ἔχουσι τὰς περὶ θεοῦ 
ἐννοίας. However, Didymus’ expression is somewhat different and comes from very old times, 
namely, from Chrysippus, Posidonius, Philo, Plutarch. It was thence taken up as early as by 
the time of Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria. 

157 Cf. also this rare Plural in Oracula Chaldaica (second cent. Ap), Oracle 38: ἔννοιαι πατρὸς 
αἵδε. 

138 Proclus, Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 3, p. 76. 

199 Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, p. 801: σαφῶς γὰρ οἱ θεοὶ εἰρήκασι καὶ ὡς ἔννοιαι τοῦ 
πατρός εἰσι, μένουσι γὰρ ἐν ταῖς νοήσεσι τοῦ πατρός: καὶ ὡς προέρχονται πρὸς τὴν τοῦ κόσμου 
δημιουργίαν. Likewise, op. cit. p. 895. 

140 Op. cit. p. 895: Τὰς γοῦν ἐν ἐκείνῳ πρώτως ὑφεστώσας ἰδέας ἡμῖν ἐφερμηνεύοντα τὰ λόγια 
κέκληκεν αὐτὰς ἐννοίας πατρικάς, ὡς οὔσας δημιουργικὰς νοήσεις διὰ τὴν τῶν νοήσεων πρὸς τὰ 
νοούμενα μίαν ὑπόστασιν. 

14! Loc. cit. 

142 Albinus, Epitome Doctrinae Platonicae sive Διδασκαλικός, 9.2-3. 

143 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 83"; op. cit. p. 83*: τοῦ νοητοῦ καὶ ἐνδοτέρου πολέμου. 
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evincing Proclus’ liability to Christian literature. The notion of ‘internal 
war’ is as old as Christianity itself. Put in these specific terms, however, 
it transpires in a casual reference by Eusebius, and was taken up by Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus and Basil.'^ Still none of them made this a recurrent 
theme as much as two theologians did: these were John Chrysostom and the 
mysterious Pseudo-Macarius, whose writings over and again appear akin 
to Cassian's ones, as already noted.!^ It should be noticed that Cassian's 
phraseology is most akin not to that of any Christian, but to that of Pro- 
clus.'^* Theodore Studites is once again the author reproducing the Sabaite's 
phraseology and conceptional apparatus.!^ 

Cassian makes reference to God's 'administration and providence' over 
the world, as well as over human affairs (διοικήσεως αὐτοῦ καὶ προνοίας). 
This expression" reveals influence by the Stoic notion διοίκησις καὶ πρόνοια 
of Chrysippus, attested by Dio Chrysostom, which however did not relate 
to divine administration, but to civic authority practised according to the 
law.'^ Christian authors made some use of this in respect of the imperial 
power, but what is remarkable about this usage is its reference to the divine 
providential care over the universe. The authors through whom the notion 


144 Eusebius, Commentarius in Isaiam, 2.23: οἱ δὲ ἐξεδόθησαν τοῖς τὰς ψυχὰς αὐτῶν πολε- 
μοῦσι καὶ γεγόνασι λαὸς διηρπασμένος καὶ προνενομευμένος: ἡ γὰρ παγὶς ἔνδον ἐν τοῖς ταμείοις 
τῶν ψυχῶν αὐτῶν καὶ ἐν τοῖς οἴκοις αὐτῶν ἅμα. Gregory of Nazianzus, Apologetica (orat. 2), 
PG.35.493.15-16: τὸν ἔνδον καὶ ἐν ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς, τὸν ἐν τοῖς πάθεσι πόλεμον, ὃν πολεμούμεθα νυκτὸς 
καὶ ἡμέρας ὑπὸ τοῦ τῆς ταπεινώσεως σώματος. Ad Gregorium Nyssenum (orat. 1), PG.35.837.7— 
9: πρὸς τὸν ἔνδον καὶ ἐν ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς τὸν ἐν τοῖς πάθεσι πόλεμον. Basil of Caesarea, Homiliae Super 
Psalmos, PG.29.357.38—39: οἱ τοῦ φρονήματος τῆς σαρκὸς ἐπανιστάμενοι πόλεμοι. 

145 Cf John Chrysostom, In Genesim (homiliae 1-67), ΡΩ.53.313.29--30: τοῦ ἔνδοθεν τικτο- 
μένου πολέμου; εἰ passim (some three dozens of instances). Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 
(collectio B), Homily 3.3.7: ὥστε ὑπὸ τῆς ἀκηδίας οὐδὲ τῆς φωνῆς τοῦ θεοῦ ἀκούει. ἀναπτεροῖ δὲ 
ἑαυτὴν ἡ ψυχὴ δι’ ὀνείρων καὶ ἐναναπαύεται ἐνυπνίοις, μὴ κατανοήσασα τὸν ἔνδον πόλεμον. ορ. 
cit. Homilies 32.2.1; 50.4.4; 50.4.6; 50.2.3; 50.2.4; 59.2.5. John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela, 
PG.95.1445.24, quoting Pseudo-John Chrysostom, De Chananaea, PG.52.452.44: ἀλλ’ εὑρίσκω 
τὸν πόλεμον ἔνδον. 

146 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 47": κατὰ τῶν ἔνδον παθῶν ἅπας ἡμῖν ἔστω ὁ πόλεμος. 
Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 1, p. 13: ἡ δὲ ἀνδρεία τὴν καθαρτυκὴν (τὸ γὰρ 
ἄτρωτον ὑπὸ τῶν παθῶν ἀληθινῶν ἡμῖν πολεμίων ἔνδον ἐγκαθημένων ταύτης ἐξαίρετον). 

147 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 174: Στῆθι οὖν ἔτι, τέκνον μου, ὑποφέρων τὸν κόπον τῶν 
ἔνδον λογισμῶν: μέγας γὰρ οὗτος ὁ πόλεμος καὶ ἀκατάληκτος μέχρι τέλους ζωῆς. 194: Διό, ἀδελφέ, 
θερμότερον ποιοῦ μοι τὴν προσευχήν, ἵνα στερεότητι ψυχῆς τούς τε ἔνδοθεν καὶ ἔξωθεν ἐχθροὺς 
πολεμήσαιμι. 

148 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 60". 

149 Cf. Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XXVII: τὸν τῆς προνοίας λόγον διὰ κρίσεως καὶ διοική- 
σεως φανερῶσαι. 

150 Dio Chrysostom, Orationes, 3.43 (Chrysippus, Fragmenta Moralia, Fr. 331). 
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reached Cassian are all important to the language of the Scholia in Apoca- 
lypsin.' In view of this tradition, Proclus appears to be the sole author to 
put to use the notion οΓδιοίκήσις and πρόνοια in explicit reference to divine, 
not mundane, power exercised over the world.'? This he did in a distinc- 
tively Plotinian context (e.g. ἀμερίστως τὰ µεριστά), but the specific notion 
of ‘administration and providence’ can be a liability to no other than Chris- 
tian lore. 

The question of interaction between Christian literature and Proclus is a 
question that should be explored further and deserves a study of its own. 
I myself have restricted my investigation in so far as Cassian's texts are 
concerned. There are points, however, which are awaiting scholarship to 
research. For instance, Proclus seems to be obsessed by the adjective dv- 
εκφοίτητος. The verb ἐκφοιτῶ used by Euripides! means ‘get out'.'** Subse- 
quently, the adjective ἀνεκφοίτητος means ‘not departing from’, therefore, 
‘inseparable’. The term appears for the first time in a casual usage by Syr- 
ianus of Athens!** (died c. 437), to be taken up by his pupil Proclus who 
used this in no less than three dozen instances." Procopius of Gaza refuting 


13! Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 4.12.88.2; 7.2.8.3 (the context is fairly similar to 
Cassian's text at this point). Origen, Cels, VII.68. Eusebius, DE, 5.1.6; De Ecclesiastica Theologia, 
3.2.16; 3.2.25; Commentarius in Isaiam, 1.41; 2.28; Vita Constantini, 2.46.2; commPs, PG.23: 
180.25; 225.16; 228.37; 457.29; 1377.1. Didymus, commjob (7.20c-1), Cod. p. 299; commPs 22-- 
26.10, Cod. p. 79; commEccl (3-4.12), Cod. p. 84. Gregory of Nazianzus, De Moderatione 
in Disputando (orat. 32), PG.36.205.32. Julian the Arian, Commentarius in Job, pp. 19; 33. 
Procopius of Gaza, Commentarii in Isaiam, p. 1933. 

152 Proclus, Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 4, p. 47: ᾿Αλλὰ προϊόντα μὲν ταῦτα διῄρηται 
δυαδικῶς, τὸ μὲν μονίμου καὶ σταθερᾶς τελειότητος τοῖς θεοῖς χορηγὸν ὑπάρχον, τὸ δὲ προνοίας 
ἀκλινοῦς καὶ ἀπολύτου διοικήσεως καὶ ἀφθόνου τῶν ἀγαθῶν μεταδόσεως, κατὰ τὰς δύο τῶν ὅλων 
ἀρχὰς προστησάµενα τὴν τοιαύτην διανομήν. In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 3, p. 196: 
ἄρα ἀμιγεῖς ἐκεῖνοι οἱ θεοὶ πρὸς τὴν ὕλην, ἀμιγῶς μὲν τὰ μεμιγμένα διακοσμοῦντες, ἀγενήτως δὲ 
τὰ γενητὰ καὶ ἀμερίστως τὰ μεριστὰ συνέχοντες, ζωῆς αἴτιοι νοῦ χορηγοὶ δυνάμεως ἀποπληρωταὶ 
ψυχῆς δοτῆρες ἀγαθῶν ἀρχηγοὶ πάντων, τάξεως καὶ προνοίας καὶ διοικήσεως ἀρίστης ἐξάρχοντες 
καὶ ζῷα κρείττονα περὶ ἑαυτοὺς ὑποστήσαντες, ἀγγέλων ἡγούμενοι, δαιμόνων ἄρχοντες, ἡρώων 
προϊστάμενοι κατὰ τάξιν. 

153 Euripides, Electra, line 320. 

154 Suda, Lexicon, Alphabetic letter epsilon, entry 726 (Cf. Alphabetic letter sigma, entry 
1337). Hesychius of Alexandria, Lexicon, Alphabetic letter epsilon, entry 1814. Lexica Segueri- 
ana, Collectio Verborum Utilium e Differentibus Rhetoribus et Sapientibus Multis (Σβ) (recensio 
aucta e cod. Coislin. 345), Alphabetic entry epsilon, p. 215. 

155 Syrianus, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, p. 109 (ἀνεκφοίτητος). 

156 Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 1, p. 90; v. 2, pp. 243 & 296; Theologia 
Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 1, p. 57; V. 2, p. 45 V. 3, P- 353 V. 4, P- 94; V. 5, p.138; In Platonis Parmenidem, 
pp. 816; 1008; 1043; 1045; 1051; 1136; 1199; In Platonis Cratylum Commentaria, pp. 167; 185; In 
Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 1, pp. 6; 12; 111; 231; 273; 364; 433; V. 2, pp. 2; 108; 204; v. 3, 
PP- 72; 105; 106; 205; 245; 251; 255; 260. 
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Proclus took up the term from his opponent just once. Subsequently, 
Damascius!** made fair use of it, suggesting that it was Iamblichus who had 
used the term,'? whereas Simplicius ignored it altogether. 

The term ἀνεκφοίτητος appears in spuria, such as the De Sancta Trinitate, 
which has been attributed to Cyril of Alexandria.'*? This is not Cyril, how- 
ever, since the same passage is quoted by John of Damascus, who, although 
knew who the author was, did not mention him.'*' Had Cyril been the 
author, John of Damascus would have mentioned him, since he does men- 
tion Cyril by name in other sections of the same work.'® On the other hand, 
John of Damascus (who made pretty much of the epithet ἀνεκφοίτητος)! 58 
never mentioned Cassian by name, perhaps because he regarded him as 
a heretic who had indulged in such aberrations as Origenism and Nesto- 
rianism during the turbulent sixth century. At the same time, however, he 
quoted from Cassian's work in the Sacra Parallela, as Shown in Appendix I. 
The case might well be the same with the De Sancta Trinitate. Although 
we do not come across the term ἀνεκφοίτητος in Cassian's text, in John of 
Damascus the term appears in the same context as it does in De Trinitate, 
which I surmise to be a work of Cassian.!'** At all events, this was a legacy 
to sixth-century Neoplatonist theology as expressed by Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagite.' As it happened with the pseudo-Cyrillian De Sancta Trinitate, 
so the pseudo-Athanasian Homilia in Occursum Domini (where the adverb 
ἀνεκφοιτήτως appears, too) was used by later theologians, who did not 
mention the real author of this work at α11.157 


157 Procopius of Gaza, Refutatio Procli (fragmentum e cod. Vat. gr. 1096), p. 2792h. 
155 Damascius, Princ, v. 1, pp. 17; 127; 143; In Parmenidem, p. 163. 
Damascius, Princ, v. 1, p. 145. 

160 Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria, De Sancta Trinitate, PG.77.1140.31. 

161 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 8. Cf. also, Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria, De Sancta 
Trinitate, PG.77.1164.29 (the same text by John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 91). 

18 Cf John of Damascus mentioning Cyril by name: Expositio Fidei, s 50, 51, 55, 59, 79, 91. 

163 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 14; 49; Contra Jacobitas, 78; Contra Manichaeos, 
8; Homilia in Transfigurationem Domini, PG.96.572.48; Homilia in Sabbatum Sanctum, 
PG.96.605.7. 

164 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei, 14; 49; Contra Manichaeos, 8; Homilia in Sabbatum 
Sanctum, PG.96.605.7. 

165 Cf. the term ἀνεκφοίτητος in Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Divinis Nominibus, 
pp. 126; 136; 137; 153; 159; 210; 227; De Mystica Theologia, p. 146; Epistulae, 9.3. 

166 Pseudo-Athanasius, Homilia in Occursum Domini, PG.28.989.6: Ταῦτά µε τῶν πατρικῶν 
ἀνεκφοιτήτως ἐξανέστησε κόλπων, καὶ ὡς ὑμᾶς τὴν διὰ σαρκὸς πορείαν ποιήσασθαι πεποίηκε. 

167 The portion was used with slight alterations by Symeon Neotheologus (tenth-eleventh 
cent.), Orationes Ethicae, Oration 7.1, line 603. George Tornices (twelfth cent.), Orationes, 
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Interesting is also the notion of ‘active force’ (δύναμις ἐνεργητική) in the 
specific sense understood by Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius (or Didymus) 
on the one hand, and Proclus on the other. Clement was the first to style 
the Logos ‘active force’ of God.'* Either Eusebius or Didymus, or both, 
opined the same idea, since the selfsame text is ascribed to them both.' The 
portion was probably written by Eusebius and taken up by Didymus, since 
the instance transpires in a fragment ascribed to Eusebius, '?? too. Besides, 
Proclus refers to time proper as being an ‘active force’ (δύναμις évepyvrcuar). 7! 
Although referring to different things, both the above Christians and Proclus 
mean to say the same thing, namely, to depict the way in which God 
arranges the function of cosmic and human things. Of the rest of Christian 
authors, there are references to God’s ‘active force’ by Gregory of Nyssa and 
Didymus,'” yet none of them seems to identify this ‘power’ with the Logos 
himself.'7? 

Reference to a 'supra-mundane light’ (ὑπερκόσμιον φῶς) is a rare theme in 
both Christian and pagan literature. Coming across a reference by Caesar- 
ius," it turns out that the notion was a loan from Basil of Caesarea, actually 
from his second homily on the Hexaemeron, which is the same homily from 


Oration 31, p. 182. Nicolaus Mesarites, Epitaphius in Joannem Mesaritem (twelfth-thirteenth 
cent.), p. 65. Gregory Palamas (thirteenth-fourteenth cent.), Homiliae XLIII-LXIII, Homily 
53.64. 

168 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 6.6.47.3—4: ὅτι δύναμις τοῦ θεοῦ ἐστιν ὁ κύριος: καὶ οὐκ 
ἄν ποτε ἀσθενήσαι δύναμις. ... οὐ γὰρ ἐνταῦθα μόνον ἡ δύναμις ἡ ἐνεργητυο] φθάνει, πάντῃ δέ ἐστι 
καὶ ἀεὶ ἐργάζεται. 

169 Eusebius, commPs, PG.23.1232.43-44 & Didymus, frPs(al), Fr. 946: Καὶ τάχα δεξιὰ μὲν ἡ 
ἐνεργητικὴ τοῦ Θεοῦ δύναμις, οὐκ ἄλλη τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγου τυγχάνουσα, καλεῖται. 

170 Eusebius, De Theophania (fragmenta), Fr. 6: ὁ σωτὴρ ἡμῶν θηρευτὰς ἀνθρώπων καὶ κή- 
puxatc τῆς αὐτοῦ διδασκαλίας ποιήσειν ἐπηγγέλλετο καὶ πεποίηκεν οὐ ψευσάμενος τὴν ὑπόσχεσιν, 
παριστὰς θεοῦ δύναμιν ἐνεργητικὴν πράγματος πᾶσαν ἀνθρώπων ἀρετὴν καλύπτοντος. 

171 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, v. 3, p. 31: καὶ πρωτουργὸν ἐνέργειαν καὶ 
δύναμιν ἐνεργητικὴν τῶν ποικίλων καὶ παντοδαπῶν κινήσεων. 

172 Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 2.1.373; 3-3-64 (‘the Logos is of an active nature’); 
3.6.34 (ref. to ‘active force’ of God, but no identification with the Logos is made); In Canticum 
Canticorum (homiliae 15), v. 6, p. 336; Apologia in Hexaemeron, PG.44.69.30-31: Didymus, 
commjob (7.20c—1), Cod. p. 280 (distinguishing ‘active’ from ‘passive’ ‘force’); commPs 35-39, 
Cod. p. 252; frPs(al), Frs. 249; 976. 

173 The sole exception is perhaps a portion ascribed to Theodoret, apud Catenae (Novum 
Testamentum), Catena in Epistulam ad Hebraeos (catena Nicetae) (e cod. Paris. gr. 238), p. 371. 
Herefers to the 'active power of God, through which man was made, but in fact the reference 
is made to the ‘force’ of the Logos: “xat ἀρχάς” τουτέστιν ἅμα τῷ οὐσιωθῆναι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
μὴ ὄντας ἐποίησας τῇ ἐνεργητικῇ σου δυνάμει, καὶ τούτων μεταβολὴν δεχομένων xai ἀλλοιουμένων 
ὡς ποιημάτων, σὺ τὸ ἄτρεπτον ἔχεις ὡς ποιητής. 

174 Caesarius, QR, 128.61: ἐπεὶ ἀδιάδοχον νυκτὶ τὸ ὑπερκόσμιον φῶς. 
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which Caesarius’ expression was taken up.” Whereas no Christian author 
other than Basil did ever make such a reference, Proclus took this up and 
made the most of it. The masters of the Academy of Athens paid little atten- 
tion to the notion, which Proclus regarded not simply as ‘light’, but as the 
energy directed from the highest ontological level to lower ones.'”° Whereas 
Simplicius went as far as to quote Proclus on this point,” Damascius found 
this a rather bizarre notion.” Sometimes, both appear reluctant to follow 
Proclus in his exotic predilections, which is how they were seeing Proclus’ 
loans from the Egyptian milieu, be that Christian, or not. As usual, Pseudo- 
Dionysius followed Proclus rather than Basil on this point, and made 
pretty much of the notion of 'supra-mundane light' referring to the divine 
things. Taking into account striking liabilities of Caesarius to Pseudo- 
Dionysius,'*! there can be little doubt that the idea of 'supra-mundane 
light' adds to the list of Proclus' Christian liabilities. Therefore, the inter- 
play between Proclus and Christian authors is a two-way influence. Proclus 
received the idea from Basil's work (via a third party, an Egyptian one, no 


175 Basil of Caesarea, Homiliae in Hexaemeron, Homily 2.5: Εἰ γὰρ οἱ καταδικαζόµενοι mép- 
πονται εἰς τὸ σκότος τὸ ἐξώτερον, δηλονότι οἱ τὰ τῆς ἀποδοχῆς ἄξια εἰργασμένοι, ἐν τῷ ὑπερκοσμίῳ 
φωτὶ τὴν ἀνάπαυσιν ἔχουσιν. 

176 Proclus, Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 2, p. 45: τοῦ δὲ ἀγαθοῦ καὶ τῆς ἑνοειδοῦς ὑπάρξεως 
ἐκ τῆς πρώτης αἰτίας ἀπολαύοντα, τῷ νοερῷ φωτὶ τὰ ὑπερχόσμια συνέχειν. In Platonis Timaeum 
Commentaria, ν. 2, p. 80: ἵνα γὰρ συνάπτηται πρὸς τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ τὸν νοῦν αὐτοφυῶς καὶ 
ἐναρμόζηται πρὸς τὰ ὑπερκόσμια φῶτα διὰ τῆς πρὸς αὐτὰ ὁμοιότητος. v. 3, p. 81: ὅτι τὸν ὅλον χρόνον 
ἐκφαίνει τὸ φῶς, ἐκφαντορικὴν ἔχον δύναμιν, καὶ προκαλεῖται τὴν ὑπερκόσμιον αὐτοῦ μονάδα. ν. 3, 
p. 82: ἔστι γὰρ ἡ τοῦ ἡλίου τάξις ἄνωθέν ποθεν ἀπὸ τῶν ὑπερκοσμίων ἥκουσα. διὸ καὶ ὁ Πλάτων 
οὐκ ἐντεῦθέν ποθεν συνέστησε τὸ φῶς, ἀλλ’ ἀνάψαι φησὶν αὐτὸ τὸν δημιουργόν. ... ἑτέραν δὲ τὴν 
τοῦ φωτὸς ἔξαψιν, καθ’ ἣν ὑπερκοσμίου δυνάμεως αὐτῷ μεταδίδωσιν. v. 3, p. 83: ὁ Ζεὺς νοερὸν καὶ 
δημιουργικὸν ἀνάπτει φῶς εἰς πάντας τοὺς ὑπερκοσμίους. v. 3, p. 83: καὶ ὁ ἥλιος ὑπερκόσμιος Qv 
τὰς πηγὰς ἀφίησι τοῦ φωτός, καὶ οἵ γε μυστικώτατοι τῶν λόγων καὶ τὴν ὁλότητα αὐτοῦ τὴν ἐν τοῖς 
ὑπερκοσμίοις παραδεδώκασιν. 

177 Simplicius (quoting Proclus), In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 9, p. 614: 
τὸ φῶς τοῦτο πρῶτον εἰκών ἐστι τοῦ πατρικοῦ βυθοῦ καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ὑπερκόσμιος ὅτι καὶ ἐκεῖνος. 

178 Damascius, Princ, v.1, p. 213: ἐν τῷ ὑπερκοσμίῳ φωτί, ὅ τί ποτε καὶ ὅσόν ἐστι. 

179 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Caelesti Hierarchia, p. 56: τοὺς ἱεροὺς νόας τοῦ μὲν 
κρυφίου φωτὸς ὑπερκοσμίως ἀποπληρουμένους. De Divinis Nominibus, p. 11: Καὶ πρὸς αὐτῶν 
φωταγωγούμεθα πρὸς τοὺς θεαρχικοὺς ὕμνους ὑπ’ αὐτῶν ὑπερκοσμίως φωτιζόμενοι. op. cit. p. 128: 
τὰ θεοειδῆ καὶ ὑπερουράνια φῶτα. op. cit. p. 145: αἱ ὑπερκόσμιοι φωταγωγίαι. ορ. cit. p. 150: 
Φῶς οὖν νοητὸν λέγεται τὸ ὑπὲρ πᾶν φῶς ἀγαθὸν ὡς ἀκτὶς πηγαία καὶ ὑπερβλύζουσα φωτοχυσία 
πάντα τὸν ὑπερκόσμιον καὶ περικόσμιον καὶ ἐγκόσμιον νοῦν ἐκ τοῦ πληρώματος αὐτῆς καταλάμ- 
πουσα. 

180 Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Caelesti Hierarchia, pp. 56; 59; De Divinis Nomini- 
bus, pp. 111; 128; 145; 150. 

18! See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix I, p. 410, note 210. 
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doubt),'? which was consigned to Pseudo-Dionysius, who in turn influ- 
enced Caesarius, that is, Cassian. 

Speaking of the epiphany of Christ by means of the female noun ἡ 
θεοφανία (which is different from the usual neuter τὰ θεοφάνεια, signifying 
the epiphany during the baptism of Jesus) is an option employed by only a 
few authors: they are all relevant to our study of Cassian’s texts!® and the 
sole pagan to join is Proclus.'** 

Coming upon the characteristic designation ἀρχικὴ τριάς (‘original trin- 
ity’), which was apparently introduced by Origen!** and taken up by only a 
couple of Christian authors'*6 and Gregory of Nazianzus par excellence,'* it 
can hardly be a coincidence that the idiom was entertained by Proclus, even 
though he eschewed the Christian notion.'** Given the scarcity of the use of 
this expression, it is rather bizarre that we come upon it in the introduction 
to the Philocalia compiled by Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus paying homage 
to Origen. This only suggests to me that this introductory note warning 
against heretical ideas included therein! was written by a Studite monk, 


182 There is an epistle by Isidore of Pelusium (died c. 449), where he wonders (among other 
alternatives) whether heavenly bodies 'are vehicles susceptible of the immaterial and supra- 
mundane light’ (ὀχήματα δεκτικὰ τοῦ ἀὔλου καὶ ὑπερκοσμίου φωτός). Isidore of Pelusium, 
Epistulae (1414-1700), 1435. Isidore was born in Egypt to a prominent Alexandrian family. 

183 Severus of Antioch, apud Catenae (Novum Testamentum), Catena in Acta (catena 
Andreae) (e Oxon. coll. nov. 58), p.109 (θεοφανίας). Julian the Arian, Commentarius in Job, p. 46 
(θεοφανίας). Caesarius, QR, 218; 262 & 375. Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, 
Homilies 70; 119; 122. 

184 Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 2, p. 151 (θεοφανίας). 

185 Origen, commMatt, 15.31: τῶν ὑποκάτω τῆς ἀρχικῆς τριάδος. 

156 Zacharias of Mytilene (bishop, rhetor, theologian, fifth-sixth cent.), Ammonius sive De 
Mundi Opificio Disputatio, 2, lines 1094-1095: περὶ τῆς ἀρχικῆς καὶ μακαρίας τριάδος. Likewise, 
line 1130. Theodore Studites, Epistulae, 525: τῆς μακαρίας καὶ ἀρχικῆς Τριάδος. 532: τὴν πολυ- 
ύμνητον, παντουργὸν καὶ ἀρχικὴν Τριάδα. Canon in Requiem Monachi, lines 163-166: Μονάδα 
τῇ φύσει σε, Τριάς, ἀνυμνῶ ἄναρχον, ἄκτιστον, ἀρχικήν, βασιλικήν, ὑπερτελῆ ἑνάδα. Parva Cat- 
echesis, Catechesis 34: τῆς μακαρίας καὶ ἀρχικῆς Τριάδος. Testamentum, p. 1813: τὴν ἁγίαν καὶ 
ὁμοούσιον καὶ ἀρχικὴν Τριάδα. 

187 Gregory of Nazianzus, Apologetica (orat. 2), PG.35.444.24—25: ὅσα περὶ τῆς ἀρχικῆς καὶ 
μακαρίας Τριάδος ὑποληπτέον. Ad Gregorium Nyssenum (orat. 11), PG.35.840.27-28: τῷ φωτὶ 
τῆς μακαρίας καὶ ἀρχικῆς Τριάδος. In Laudem Cypriani (orat. 24), PG.35.1185.13-14: τῆς ἀρχικῆς 
καὶ βασιλικῆς Τριάδος τὴν θεότητα. Carmina Moralia, p. 688: Πρώτην τε λαμπρὰν Τριάδος τῆς 
ἀρχικῆς. 

188 Proclus, Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 6, p. 35: καὶ τὴν μίαν πηγὴν τῆς δημιουργικῆς 
σειρᾶς εἰς τριάδα παντελῆ προαγαγόντες ἀρχικήν, ἣν καὶ 6 Πλάτων ἐνδεικνύμενος ἀρχὴν προσεί- 
ρηκεν. p. 44: Ὅλως δὲ ὁ Ζεὺς Ποσειδῶνι μὲν καὶ Πλούτωνι συνταττόµενος ὁ τῆς ἀρχικῆς τριάδος 
ἐστὶν ἀκρότατος. 

189 Theodore Studites attacked Origen and Origenism by name in his writings. Epistulae, 
532, reporting Origen’s condemnation by the Fifth Oecumenical Council of 553. This is all 
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probably Theodore Studites himself, after he had reproduced the book in 
his renowned scriptorium.' 

Finally, let me make one more point. The term ἐκφαντορικός (‘revealing’, 
especially mysteries) is typical of Proclus,?! who entertained it abundantly. 
Equally typical is that of Pseudo-Dionysius,! which is one of the mani- 
fest points supporting the surmise of connection between the two authors, 
namely the hypothesis that Proclus was perhaps the teacher of Dionysius. 
Beyond this, we come upon the pseudo-Athanasian text Homilia in Occur- 
sum Domini once again,” where this term marks a very unusual instance in 
Christian literature." 


2. Simplicius and Damascius 


The term ἀσυντρόχαστον 5” used by Didymus is a telling one. The adjective 
ἀσυντρόχαστος (-η, -ov, derived from the rare verb συντροχάζειν)'” means 
‘individually distinct’, ‘separate’, ‘incompatible with’. This form appears for 


Theodore had to say about that synod. Also, op. cit. 471; Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Catechesis 45; 
Parva Catechesis, Catechesis 22. 

190 ΟΕ Scholia in Apocalypsin. In EN XXVIIc. I canvass the expression of Rev. 5:1, ἔσωθεν καὶ 
ἔξωθεν, which is employed by the Philocalia, deviating from Origen's normal quotation of the 
scriptural portion (ἔμπροσθεν καὶ ὄπισθεν). This suggests a third hand having edited the text 
ofthe Philocalia and this hand must have been one of the Akoimetoi. Theodore Studites is at 
all appearances the one who wrote the introductory note to this version Philocalia warning 
against points of theological aberration, which, in his view, would have been impossible to 
have been endorsed (let alone culled) be the Cappadocians. 

191 Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 2, pp. 118; 124; 153; 254; 255; 270; 
Theologia Platonica (lib. 1—6), v. 4, p. 53; In Platonis Parmenidem, pp. 690; 1235; et passim. 

192 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Caelesti Hierarchia, pp. 9; 10; 11; 12; et passim; De 
Ecclesiastica Hierarchia, ΡΡ. 100; 101; 108; 112; 113; 127; et passim; De Divinis Nominibus, pp. 112; 
114; 125; et passim; Epistulae, s 7.1; 8.2; 9.1; 9.2. 

193 We saw this text (PG.28.989.6) applying the rare adverb ἀνεκφοιτήτως, supra. 

194 Pseudo-Athanasius, Homilia in Occursum Domini, PG.28.976.8 (ἐκφαντορίας); Sermo in 
Annuntiationem Deiparae, PG.28.940.27 (ἐκφαντορικώτατον). 

195 Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XIXb. 

196 Meaning ‘to run together’, ‘run with’, or ‘concur’. In Ecclesiastes, 12.6, it means ‘to 
unfold’. In Plotinus, Enneades, 1.4.8, συντροχάζειν = keeping step with. Christian writers 
(Hippolytus, Olympiodorus the deacon of Alexandria, Pseudo-Chrysostom) exhausted their 
usage with quoting Ecclesiastes. Didymus, however, is the sole author who used it more than 
once and to entertain the sense of the verb and its cognates consciously. Whereas he quotes 
Eccl. 12:6 [commEccl (11-12), Cod. pp. 361; 362], he also uses the term independently; commPs 
20-21, Cod. p. 4: ταῦτα τὰ ὀνόματα συντροχάζει καὶ εἰς ἀνθρώπους καὶ ἀγγέλους. commPs 29-34, 
Cod. p. 177: καρδίαν πρὸς καρδίαν συντροχάσαι. διαφέρουσιν πάντως. op. cit. Cod. p. 178: δύσκολον 
οὖν ἐστιν συντροχάσαι πρόσωπον προσώπῳ ἐν ὁμοιότητι. loc. cit. οὐ συντροχάζει οὖν καρδία πρὸς 
καρδίαν. 
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the first time in Origen,'®’ to be subsequently taken up by Didymus.” Later 
on, Simplicius used the uncommon term? in his commentary on Aristotle's 
Categoriae. This rare adjective appears in only four instances in literature, 
of which one transpires in Simplicius, another two in Origen and Didymus, 
plus the instance in Cassian's Scholion XIX, which is a quotation from 
Didymus' text. This makes Origen the first to have coined the term or, at 
least, the adjective cannot be traced to any author preceding Origen. After 
Simplicius (who did not use any other form of the verb συντροχάζειν, or 
its cognates, at all), the adjective ἀσυντρόχαστον does not occur ever again. 
It is therefore a plausible hypothesis that Simplicius owes this term to a 
Christian source, which might have been either Didymus or indeed Cassian 
using the language of Didymus in Scholion XIX of his Scholia in Apocalypsin. 

The idiomatic expression προχείρως ἀκούειν;00 which bespeaks under- 
standing a certain text only in its bare literal sense, has long been used 
by Christians interested in entertaining allegorical exegesis. Such authors 
rejected mere reception of the literal meaning of the text, which they con- 
trasted with apprehension ofthe spiritual sense ofScripture. Didymus made 
this a recurring theme, always warning against sticking to the literal sense 
of Scripture: one should always seek the spiritual meaning presumed to be 
concealed behind bare letter. Therefore, the expression implies, more or 
less, derision for those who read the sacred text superficially and do not care 
to ponder over the ‘veiled’ deeper meaning ofthe text. The idiom transpiring 
in Simplicius is an impressive point, which calls for serious consideration 
on whether the Neoplatonist masters Simplicius and Damascius moved to 
Cassian's native region after they had decided to decamp from Persia.?! My 
surmise is that it was natural for Simplicius to move towards the region of 
Antioch, where a celebrated Aristotelian tradition existed at the schools of 
Edessa and then Nisibis. Since these Neoplatonists were also Aristotelian 
commentators, and given their frustrating experience from Persia, it was 
all too natural for them to seek a place where there was a good chance for 
them to meet erudite Aristotelists. These Christian people also happened 


197 Origen, deOr, XXIV.2: τὸ τοίνυν τούτων τῶν ποιοτήτων ἴδιον καὶ ἀσυντρόχαστον πρὸς ἕτερον. 

198 Didymus, commPs 20-21, Cod. p. 3: καὶ πάντα τὰ ἀπαγγελλόμενα περὶ τῆς θεότητος ἀσυν- 
τρὀχαστά εἰσιν πρὸς ἄλλον τινά: μονογενὴς γάρ ἐστιν. 

799 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, v. 8, p. 380: οὐ κατὰ μαχομένων μόνον 
xai ἀσυντροχάστων τὴν ὁμωνυμίαν ἔταξεν. 

209 Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN Md. 

201 Sixth-century historian Agathias recounts that once the philosophers conversed with 
the Persian King, they were utterly disappointed and ‘all their hope was frustrated’ (ἐψεύ- 
σθησαν τῆς ἐλπίδος). Hence they decided to leave the country. Agathias, Historiae, pp. 80-81. 
Where they actually headed for, is a point of speculation. 
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to be Nestorians. After exploring Cassian’s ideas and vocabulary along with 
germane connections, my surmise is that Cassian actually met these Neo- 
platonists somewhere in Syria (his native country), either in Antioch or in 
Constantinople. I stop short of suggesting a meeting at Nisibis, since the city 
had been handed over ignominiously to the Persians by Emperor Jovian in 
363, under humiliatingly unfavourable terms. Unless he went straight off 
to Constantinople, Simplicius possibly taught at the region of Antioch after 
the year 531 and thence took up the idiom,”” along with other terms, such as 
the adjective ἀσυντρόχαστος. Simplicius is anyway the philosopher in whose 
writings some characteristic instances relevant to the parlance of the Scho- 
lia in Apocalypsin call for attention and study. 

A similar idiom is the expression κατὰ τὸ πρόχειρον (‘according to a lit- 
eral, or prima facie, comprehension’).”* This is absent from Classical litera- 
ture and appears only later in Aristotle’s commentator Alexander of Aphro- 
disias”™ to enter Christian phraseology with Origen,” no doubt following 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. The immediate successors of Origen that took up 
this construction were the Cappadocian brothers, Basil of Caesarea?’ and 
Gregory of Nyssa.” Like Basil, Clement of Alexandria used this only in pass- 
ἴηρ 208 Nevertheless, no author used this expression as frequently as Didy- 
mus did.?? Once again, its employment by Theodore of Mopsuestia should 
be pointed out.?? Despite an occasional instance in Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, I am satisfied that its occurrence in Proclus in due to the abundant 


303 See quotations in EN IIId. 

203 Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XXVd. 

204 Cf κατὰ τὸ πρόχειρον in Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commen- 
taria, p. 616. 

205 Origen, commEx, PG.12.280.47: ὑπολαμβάνουσι κατὰ τὸ πρόχειρον τῆς λέξεως. 

206 Basil of Caesarea, Homiliae Super Psalmos, PG.29.381.41; Quod Deus Non Est Auctor 
Malorum, PG.31.337.11. 

207 Gregory of Nyssa, Ad Ablabium Quod Non Sint Tres Dei, v. 3,1, p. 39; Antirrheticus 
Adversus Apollinarium, v. 3,1, pp. 163; 184; Contra Eunomium, 3.1.23; 3.1.32} 3.2.22; 3.5.10; In 
Canticum Canticorum (homiliae 15), v. 6, p. 5; v. 6, pp. 267; 359; Encomium in Sanctum 
Stephanum Protomartyrem i, p. 40; Oratio Catechetica Magna, 31; De Oratione Dominica 
Orationes v, pp. 248; 250; Orationes VIII De Beatitudinibus, PG.44.1293.2. Pseudo-Gregory of 
Nyssa, De Occursu Domini, PG.46.1180.56. 

208 Cyril of Alexandria, In Joannem, v. 1, pp. 485; 679. 

305 Didymus, commZacch, 1.383; 3.60; comm]ob (1-4), Cod. pp. τι; 85; commyob (12.1-16.8a), 
Frs. 337; 406; commjob, PG.39.1148.38; commEccl (3—4.12), Cod. p. 99; commEccl (7-8.8), Cod. 
pp. 209; 219; 240; commPs 29-34, Cod. pp. 179; 197; commPs 35-39, Cod. p. 236; 238; 240; 
commPs 40—44.4, Cod. p. 316; In Genesim, Cod. p. 60. 

210 Theodore of Mopsuestia, Fragmenta in Epistulam ad Romanos, pp. 128; 150; Catenae 
(Novum Testamentum), Catena in Epistulam ad Romanos, (typus Vaticanus) (e cod. Oxon. 
Bodl. Auct. E.2.20 [= Misc. 48]), p. 97. 
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use of the idiom by Didymus.”"! Through Simplicius, the Neoplatonic envi- 
ronment of the next century embraced the expression, mainly commenting 
on Aristotle.?” 

The expression διαίρεσις τῶν νοητῶν has a history and significance of its 
own.?? This is an Aristotelian legacy, mainly from Aristotle having posited 
that ‘being can be adumbrated in many ways’ (τὸ öv πολλαχῶς λέγεται); and 
set out to explore these different ways by means of ‘division’, in the fourth 
book of the Metaphysics. This is important to us, since the specific com- 
ment of the Scholia in Apocalypsin, where the concept occurs, was written 
by Cassian himself. The notion had been controversial ever since Plotinus 
had criticised Aristotle’s germane phraseology. Clement of Alexandria had 
no inhibitions about instilling the idea of ‘division’, that is, ‘classification’ 
in ‘intelligible things’, and had urged that doing so is a mark of ‘prudence’ 
(φρόνησις).25 By and large, however, Christians saw the concept of instill- 
ing classification of intelligible realities with suspicion, and refrained from 
entertaining it. Which they did with good reason, even though the erudite 
among them were aware of its import.” For an immediate consequence of 
διαίρεσις τῶν νοητῶν would be to divide the intelligible things into species, 
as parts of a genus. Since, however, the Trinity was the incorporeal reality 
par excellence, such a process could result in catastrophic doctrinal formu- 
lations. Such compositions and tendencies were thought to be the source of 
heresies such as Arianism and Apollinarism. 

In Aristotle's view, any division (that is, classification) of intelligible 
things lacks authority, since there is no actual correspondence between 
the notions introduced by the human mind and the incorporeal reality 
proper. Plotinus levelled his relevant criticism at Aristotle precisely for 
failing to make such a division of the par excellence ‘beings’. Although the 
stricture appeared officially with Plotinus,” after Alexander of Aphrodisias 
had essayed to exonerate Aristotle from this, Alexander's writings imply 
that this criticism was circulating in pagan schools even before Plotinus' 
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! Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, v. 1, p. 221. 
212 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 9, pp. 71; 92; v. 10, p. 1165. 
213 Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XXVh. 
214 Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1018236. 
5 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 1.28.177.3: αὕτη γὰρ τῷ ὄντι ἡ διαλεκτικὴ φρόνησίς ἐστι 
περὶ τὰ νοητὰ διαιρετική, ἑκάστου τῶν ὄντων ἀμίκτως τε καὶ εἰλικρινῶς τοῦ ὑποκειμένου δεικτική, ἢ 
δύναμις περὶ τὰ τῶν πραγμάτων γένη διαιρετική, μέχρι τῶν ἰδυεωτάτων καταβαίνουσα παρεχομένη 
ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων καθαρὸν οἷον ἔστι φαίνεσθαι. 

216 Didymus, commZacch, 4.280: Τόπον δ’ ἐν τούτοις ἐκληπτέον οὐ τὸν περιγράφοντα καὶ 
περιορίζοντα σῶμα, ἀλλὰ τὸν διαιρούμενον εἰς προτάσεις καὶ προβλήματα. 

217 Plotinus, Enneades, 6.1.1, quoted in Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XXVg. 
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time. Aphrodisian’s reply was that ‘such a division applies to human mind, 
not to the things that are actually involved’ (ἡ διαίρεσις ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ ἀλλ’ 
οὐκ ἐν τοῖς πράγµασι).Ξ15 For what Aristotle meant by par excellence ‘beings’ 
were ‘individual’ (that is, material) substances, not incorporeal ones. As far 
as the latter are concerned, ‘they are the subject of a different account’.?"° 
For all this, Plotinus was not deterred from criticising Aristotle, and the 
Peripatetics in general, for failing to come up with an account on the issue. 

It was with Proclus only that Greek thought had no restrictions in apply- 
ing the idea of ‘division’ to intelligible realities.” Damascius and Simplicius 
were rather reluctant to do so, even though they both implicitly recognised 
that the criticism by Plotinus was unfounded. Nevertheless, Damascius was 
shy about allowing that such a ‘division’ would have any actual meaning. 
His formulations suggest that this notion is only an intellectual abstrac- 
tion," which means that he conceded soundness to Alexander's apology 
for Aristotle. In fact, he sustained that once ‘division’ is applied to superior 
realities, this is a precarious notion to entertain: this is the lesson Damascius 
read in Parmenides.?? He was aware of Proclus confidently entertaining the 
idea of such a ‘division’, yet he asserted that Proclus received this libertine 
teaching from ‘the Egyptians’, insinuating that Damascius himself did not 


218 Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, p. 458. 

219 Loc. cit. καὶ τὸ μὴ öv ὡς ψεῦδος θεωρῆσαι δεῖ, ὕστερον ἐπισκεπτέον. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὡς δέδεικται, ἡ 
συμπλοκή ἐστι καὶ ἡ διαίρεσις ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι, συμπλοκὴν καὶ διαίρεσιν 
λέγων τὸ ἀληθὲς καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος, τὸ δ’ οὕτως, ἤτοι τὸ ὡς ἀληθές, τὸ παρὰ σύνθεσιν καὶ διαίρεσιν, 
ἕτερον ὄν ἐστι τῶν κυρίως ὄντων, κυρίως ὄντα λέγων τὰς ἀτόμους οὐσίας, ὡς ἐν τῷ μετὰ τοῦτο βιβλίῳ 
ἐρεῖ- περὶ γὰρ τῶν νοητῶν ἄλλος λόγος. εἶτα καὶ πῶς ἕτερόν ἐστι τὸ ὡς ἀληθὲς dv τῶν κυρίως ὄντων 
λέγει. Ñ γάρ, φησιν, ἡ διάνοια τὸ τί ἐστι καὶ οὐσίαν μετὰ οὐσίας συνάπτει ἢ διαιρεῖ, ἢ πάλιν ποιὸν 
μετὰ οὐσίας ἢ ποσὸν ἢ ἄλλην τινὰ τῶν κατηγοριῶν. 

220 Cf Proclus making his own ‘divisions’ conveniently. Theologia Platonica (lib. 1-6), v. 4, 
p. 97: Τετρὰς γὰρ ἦν ἐκεῖ μονάδι καὶ τριάδι διαιρουµένη, πρεπούσης τῇ τρίτῃ τάξει τῶν νοητῶν εἰδῶν 
τῆς τοιαύτης διαιρέσεως. 

71 Damascius, Princ, v.1, p. 274: Ἔστω δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς προτέροις ἄλλως πως ὁρωμένη ἡ τριαδικὴ 
πρόοδος, ἐν δὲ τῷ νοητῷ καὶ ταύτην ἀδύνατον ἐμφανῆναι: ἀλλὰ νόει μοι καὶ ταύτης ὠδῖνα, τὴν 
ἐκεῖ λεγομένην τριχῆ διαίρεσιν. op. cit. v. 1, p. 275: καὶ ἀρκούμενοι ταύτῃ τῇ πτώσει ἐτολμήσαμεν 
κατηγορῆσαι τοῦ νοητοῦ τὴν τριχῆ διαίρεσιν. πάντα ἐστὶ γάρ, ἀλλὰ νοητῶς, φησὶ τὸ λόγιον. Διὰ τί 
οὖν μὴ καὶ εἰς πάντα διαιρεῖται ἀναλόγως; ἢ ὅτι οὐδ’ εἰς ταῦτα κατὰ ἀλήθειαν, ἔστι δὲ ὅμως πάντα 
ἐκεῖ τὸν ἀδιάκριτον τρόπον. op. cit. v. 1, p. 276: ἢ ἄρα διαίρεσις αὕτη ἔμφασίς ἐστι διαιρέσεως τῶν 
ἐκεῖθεν γεννωμένων: αὕτη δὲ τοῦ νοητοῦ ἡ ὕπαρξίς ἐστι τὸ ἡνωμένον καὶ ἀδιάκριτον, καὶ πᾶν εἴ τι 
τοιοῦτον. 

72 Damascius, In Parmenidem, p. 6: Μήποτε δὲ καὶ τὸ μὲν νοητὸν οὐ διαιρετέον εἰς ἑνάδα καὶ dv 
ταύτης ἐξηρτημένον: ἓν ὂν γὰρ ὅλον ὁμοῦ τὸ νοητὸν κατὰ Παρμενίδην, καὶ οὐ διέστη εἰς ἡγούμενον 
καὶ ἑπόμενον. op. cit. p. 53: ἐκεῖ μὲν οὕπω ἐδυνάστευσεν ἡ διαιρετικὴ δύναμις, ἐνταῦθα δέ, ὅλον δι’ 
ὅλου νοητῶς καταδιῄρηκεν τὸ Ev ὄν. 
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endorse this.?? This remark, nevertheless, is informative about the contact 
that Proclus had with the intelligentsia of Egypt, which explains his liabili- 
ties to Didymus. 

Simplicius is equally sympathetic with Aristotle on this point. He calls 
upon his readers ‘not to blame either Plato or Aristotle’ for failing to consider 
any notion of ‘division’ on intelligible things, since division is concomitant 
with things ‘which come to being’, not with eternal ones.?* He moves along 
the same line with Damascius by appealing to Parmenides, who saw only 
oneness in intelligible things, whereas distinction is only a human action ‘in 
thought’ (εἰς τὴν νοερὰν διάκρισιν). Once a notion of ‘division’ were applied to 
such things, this should result in different ‘genera’, which by definition are 
different from each other (τὰ γένη ἐναντία διαιρέσει ἐστὶ τῇ πρὸς ἄλληλα).225 

Against this background, Cassian was bold enough as to dare entertain 
the notion of ‘classification of the intelligible things’. For one thing, he was 
a learned person and knew what he was talking about. For another, his 
remark applies not to Deity, but to the activity of Deity, since Theodore 
of Mopsuestia had taught him what ‘heavens getting open’ actually means. 
This is the question discussed in Scholion XXV of his Scholia in Apocalypsin. 
This audacity of Cassian is his distinctive mark upon the Scholion, which 
allows us to identify his own pen behind these lines, even though he drew 
on Didymus, though not heavily, at other points of the same Scholion. 

Moving on, the expression τὸ γὰρ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ τοῦτο σαφῶς (‘the follow- 
ing demonstrates this clearly’), appears in Simplicius, but it was Chris- 
tian usage that made a mark. The expression τὸ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ (or, τὸ ἐφεξῆς 
δηλοῖ) was used by some authors, including Didymus,” yet it was Theodoret 


73 Damascius, op. cit. v. 1, p. 324: ἰστέον δὲ καὶ ἐκεῖνο περὶ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων ὅτι διαιρετικοί εἰσι 
πολλαχοῦ τῶν κατὰ ἕνωσιν ὑφεστώτων, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ νοητὸν διῃρήκασιν εἰς πολλῶν θεῶν ἰδιότητας, 
ὡς ἔξεστι μαθεῖν τοῖς ἐκείνων συγγράμμασιν ἐντυχοῦσι τοῖς βουλομένοις, λέγω δὲ τῇ Ἡραΐσκου 
ἀναγραφῇ τοῦ Αἰγυπτίου καθ’ ὅλον λόγου πρὸς τὸν Πρόκλον γραφείσῃ τὸν φιλόσοφον. 

224. Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, ν. 9, p. 148: λέγεται τὸ dv καὶ 
οὕτως πολλὰ ἔσται ἢ μοναχῶς, καὶ ἢ οὐσία ἢ συμβεβηκός. καὶ δῆλον ὅτι οὐδὲν τούτων τῷ νοητῷ 
προσήκει, ἐν τῇ γενέσει τῆς διαιρέσεως ταύτης ἀναφαινομένης καὶ εἴπερ ἄρα κατ’ αἰτίαν ἐν τῇ νοερᾷ 
διακρίσει προειλημμένης. μηδεὶς δὲ τῷ Πλάτωνι καὶ τῷ ᾿Αριστοτέλει μεμφέσθω πρὸς ἄλλας ἐννοίας 
ἀντιλέγοντι. 

225 Simplicius, op. cit. v. 9, p. 136: τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον dv οὐκ ἂν εἴη γένος, εἴπερ τὰ γένη ἐναντία 
διαιρέσει ἐστὶ τῇ πρὸς ἄλληλα. καὶ κατὰ μίαν ἰδιότητα περιγέγραπται διακεκριμένα ἤδη ταῦτα ἀπὸ 
τῆς νοητῆς ἑνώσεως, ἐν H πάντα Ev ἦν, ὡς ὁ Παρμενίδης φησί, καὶ ὑπελθόντα πρῶτον μὲν εἰς τὴν 
νοερὰν διάκρισιν, ἀμερίστως μερισθεῖσαν καὶ εἰς τὸν αἰσθητὸν διασπασμὸν καὶ μεταξὺ τούτων εἰς 
τὴν ψυχυκὴν ἀλληλουχίαν. 

226. Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion XXVI. 

227 Didymus, comm]ob (1-4), Cod. p. 90; commjob (7.20c-11), Cod. p. 279. 
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who championed this.?* Leading Christian authorities, such as Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Clement, Origen (apart from a catena-fragment),?? Eusebius 
(except for once), Athanasius, the Cappadocians, did not use the phrase 
at all. The exception was John Chrysostom, who applies this at numerous 
points.?! Pagan usage is virtually absent, save one instance apiece in Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Strabo. Later though 
Simplicius took this up,” which may suggest an influence or connection, 
since the construction in Scholion XXVI is definitely Cassian's own idea. 

Cassian's expression τὴν ῥᾳδίαν μετάπτωσιν (‘a swift lapse")? has proba- 
bly something to tell us. For this was used by Christian authors, though not 
so often as it was by pagan ones. Although John Philoponus did so possi- 
bly having in mind Galen,” Simplicius entertained this in a sense which is 
quite similar to the one transpiring in Cassian.” 

We meet the Neoplatonists again once we come across the expression 
‘the soul that is firmly established within’ (τὴν ἔνδον ἐνιδρυμένην ψυχήν),25 
which is an uncommon expression used by Simplicius.? The locution orig- 
inates in Philo, whom Cassian no doubt had studied carefully. There is a 


228 Theodoret, commis, 15; 18; 20; Quaestiones in Octateuchum, pp. 100; 173; 197; Quaes- 
tiones in Libros Regnorum et Paralipomenon, PG.80: 704.5; 716.17; Interpretatio in Jeremiam, 
PG.81.652.37. Cf. DT (lib. 3), PG.39.921: τὰ ἐφεξῆς δηλοῖ. 

229 Origen, commiCor, 84. 

230 Eusebius, Commentarius in Isaiam, 1.19. 

231 John Chrysostom, In Illud: Habentes Eundem Spiritum (homiliae 1-3), PG.51.276.4; In 
Genesim (sermones 1-9), PG.54.589.13; Expositiones in Psalmos, PG.55: 289.4; 389.23; In Mat- 
thaeum (homiliae 1-90), PG.58: 541.7; 679.47; In Joannem (homiliae 1-88), PG.59:168.28; 462.59; 
469.54; In Acta Apostolorum (homiliae 1-55), PG.60.309.15; In Epistulam ad Romanos (homiliae 
1-32), PG.60.437.61; In Epistulam i ad Corinthios (homiliae 1-44), PG.61: 140.27; 227.62; 375.50; 
In Epistulam ti ad Corinthios (homiliae 1-30), PG.61: 422.20; 514.32; 576.50; In Epistulam ad 
Ephesios (homiliae 1-24), PG.62.40.39; In Epistulam ad Hebraeos (homiliae 1-34), PG.63: 233.52; 
234.33; In Isaiam, 7.8; 7.9. Also, in spuria attributed to Chrysostom. 

232 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Quattuor Libros De Caelo Commentaria, v. 7, p. 71; In Aristotelis 
Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 9, pp. 202; 594. 

733 Canvassed in Scholia in Apocalypsin, EN XXIIIe. 

234 The expression μεταπίπτειν ῥᾳδίως is a theme occurring in Galen: De Victu Attenuante, 
71; Synopsis Librorum Suorum de Pulsibus, v. 9, pp. 477 & 506. John Philoponus, De Opificio 
Mundi, p. 152: καὶ τὴν πολλὴν ἀμφοῖν, ὕδατός τε καὶ ἀέρος, συγγένειαν καὶ τὴν εἰς ἄλληλα ῥᾳδίαν 
αὐτῶν μετάπτωσιν. 

235 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 9, p. 667: τὰ μὲν γὰρ κατὰ 
σχέσιν οὐδὲν κωλύει εἶναι, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μεταπίπτει ῥᾳδίως. 

736 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 27". Cf. John Cassian, Institutiones, V1.6, PL.49.282A: 
quam illum interiorem sensum. 

237 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Quattuor Libros De Caelo Commentaria, v. 7, p. 379 (expound- 
ing Aristotle): τὸ σωματοειδὲς ἅπαν ὁ δημιουργὸς ἐντὸς αὐτῆς ἐτεκτήνατο ὡς αὐτὸ TH ψυχῇ ἐνι- 
δρυμένον. Commentarius in Epicteti Enchiridion, p. 75: τὰς ψυχὰς τὰς ἐν τῷ ἀγαθῷ ἀεὶ ἱδρυμένας. 
p. 77: αἱ μὲν τῶν κρειττόνων ἡμῶν ψυχαὶ ἀεὶ ἄνω οὖσαι, καὶ ἐν τῷ ἀγαθῷ αἰωνίως ἱδρυμέναι. 
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substantial difference, however. In all instances where the slogan transpires, 
the discussion is about a property or disposition, which is ‘firmly estab- 
lished in the soul’ (ἐνιδρυμένος τῇ ψυχῇ). This is the case with Philo and other 
authors.” Once again, of pagan intellectuals it is Simplicius who joins the 
list. On the other hand, Cassian refers not to something being soundly estab- 
lished in the soul, but to the soul itself being solidly firmly incorporated in 
human existence itself. Gregory of Nyssa, who had spoken of ‘mind’ being 
firmly established within, influenced Cassian once again.” A fake text that 
moves along this line is ascribed to Athanasius, too; indeed the same text 
is part of two spurious works, which are both attributed to Athanasius.” 
There is good reason to surmise that these are texts written by Cassian, 
too. Since Cassian’s two Epistles to Castor were also ascribed to Athanasius, 
these two spuria deserve some research in order to determine possible rela- 
tion to his pen. 

The noun συνδιαγωγὴ (‘intercourse’ with other people)! used by Cas- 
sian is a revealing one. This seems to have been introduced by Diogenes 
Laertius,?? to be taken up by Gregory of Nyssa.?? One instance transpires in 
Hesychius of Jerusalem,“ another in Justin Martyr.” It was from Gregory 
that Cassian took up the term. No doubt John Climacus?* received it from 
Cassian himself. So did the author of Chronicon Paschale, the text of which 
I have urged that it may have been a later augmented version of an origi- 
nal text by Cassian,” who also came upon the noun during his presence at 
the Local Synod of Constantinople in 536.78 The term was also current at 


355 Philo, De Opificio Mundi, 128; De Confusione Linguarum, 108; De Specialibus Legibus 
(lib. i-iv), 1.191; 3.4. Basil of Caesarea, Epistulae, s 2.4; 146; Epistulae Tres, 2 (the same text in 
Sermones de Moribus a Symeone Metaphrasta Collecti, PG.32.1241.5-15). John Chrysostom, In 
Illud: Vidi Dominum (homiliae 1-6), Homily 3.3. Theodoret, Graecarum Affectionum Curatio, 
1.92. 

359 Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio Catechetica Magna, 21: ὁ νοῦς, ἔνδοθεν ἡμῖν ἐνιδρυμένος. 

240 Pseudo-Athanasius, De Corpore et Anima, PG.28.1433.28; Liber de Definitionibus, PG. 
28.553.15-22. 

241 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 46": £v τῇ μετ’ αὐτῶν ἐναρέτῳ (συν)διαγωγῇ καὶ γυμνασίᾳ. 
op. cit. p. 48": τῆς μετὰ ἀνθρώπων εὐλαβῶν συνδιαγωγῆς. 

343 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae Philosophorum, 10.7. 

243 Gregory of Nyssa, Vita Sanctae Macrinae, 5; De Vita Mosis, 119; Orationes VIII de Beati- 
tudinibus, PG.44.1296.9. 

244 Hesychius of Jerusalem (presbyter, fifth cent.), Commentarius Brevis, Psalm 100:5. 

245 Justin Martyr, Dialogus cum Tryphone, 47.3. 

246 John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, 4.725; 26.1060; 27.1108. 

247 Chronicon Paschale, p. 680. See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendix III, pp. 622— 
626. 

248 ACO, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymitana anno 536, Tome 3, pp. 135 & 140. 
Justinian, Edictum Rectae Fidei, p. 166. 
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the monastery of St. Sabas and was used by Cyril of Scythopolis,?? who 
probably received it from his spiritual father Cassian. Later still, another 
Sabaite monk, namely, John of Damascus, would have come upon the term 
while living in the same milieu.” There are two instances in Basil, but 
I believe they will eventually turn out to be Cassian’s writings! Once 
again, a distinctively Christian term transpires in Simplicius, who is the sole 
Neoplatonist to use this.?*? 

Simplicius also employed the rare verb προσασχολεῖσθαι (‘to deal with’ 
a certain work) used by Cassian, too.’ The same neologism was used 
by eminent members of the Laura of Sabas, such as Cyril of Scythopolis, 
monk Antiochus of Palestine, as well as by theologians who regularly 
reproduced Cassian's parlance and mentioned him by name.” Once again 
Simplicius is part ofthe small group entertaining the term προσασχολεῖσθαι, 
which can hardly be a coincidence. As a matter of fact, Simplicius is the 
sole non-Christian ever to use this verb. The verb προσασχολεῖσθαι does not 
transpire in any author prior to Gregory of Nyssa, who therefore appears to 
have made it up.?* This is indicative of one more influence by Gregory of 


249 Cf. Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 176. 

250 John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela, PG.95.1065.20; PG. 96: 349.16; 352.32; 464.47 & 51. 

251 Basil of Caesarea, Epistulae, 113.1. Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Sermo n (Sermo Asceticus et 
Exhortatio de Renuntiatione Mundi), PG.31.637.21. 

252 Simplicius, Commentarius in Epicteti Enchiridion, p. 64: καὶ γὰρ πρὸς συνδιαγωγὴν καὶ 
συμβουλὴν οὗτοι. 

355 Simplicius, op. cit. p. 19: ὡς μὴ μόνοις αὐτοῖς προσασχολούμενοι. 

254 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 61": προσασχολ(ώ)μεθα. 

355 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p. 99: μὴ τοῖς ἡττημένοις ἐχθροῖς μάτην προσασχολεῖσθαι. 
op. cit. p. 15: καὶ ταῖς γηίναις φροντίσι καὶ κοσμικαῖς προσόδοις προσασχοληθέντων. Antiochus of 
Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae Sacrae, Homily 21, line 102: ὁ ἐγκρατευόμενος καὶ προσασχολῶν 
ἔτι δὲ ἐκ μελέτης δι’ ἑτέρου πράγματος. 

356 Maximus Confessor, Quaestiones et Dubia, 170: Ὅτ’ ἂν οὖν ἡ ψυχὴ διὰ τῆς ἀνδρείας 
μετὰ τὴν ἐν ἕξει τελείαν ἀπάθειαν καταλείψασα τὴν εὐχήν, πάθει τινὶ μάτην προσασχολεῖται, 
ἀποκτέννει, τουτέστιν ἄπρακτον ποιεῖ τὸν τελεώτερον τῆς θεωρίας τρόπον, τοῖς ἡττημένοις ἐχθροῖς 
προσασχολουμένη. John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, 136: ὁ τὸ τυχὸν μετερχόμενος ἔργον καὶ 
καὶ προσευχῆς ὥρας καταλαμβανομένης ἐν αὐτῷ προσαχολούμενος. Over and again, Theodore 
Studites reproduces Cassian’s vocabulary. Sermones Catecheseos Magnae, Catechesis 17, 
p. 48: ὁ ἐγκρατευόμενος καὶ προσασχολῶν. 

257 Gregory of Nyssa, In Inscriptiones Psalmorum, v. 5, p. 30: ý τισιν ἐπιδιφρίοις ἐργασίαις 
προσασχολούμενοι. Epistulae, 6.11: τῷ τῇ δίψῃ καταναγκάζεσθαι προσασχοληθῆναι. De Virgini- 
tate, 6.1: μηδενὶ τῶν βιωτικῶν πραγμάτων προσασχολεῖν τὴν διάνοιαν. Orationes VIII de Beatitu- 
dinibus, PG.44.1245.8: μηδενὶ τοιούτῳ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν ἡμῶν προσασχολεῖν. op. cit. PG.44.1257.43: 
ἀλλοτρίαις συμφοραῖς προσασχολεῖσθαι τὸν ἔλεον. De Vita Gregorii Thaumaturgi, PG.46.948.55: 
μηδενὶ τότε τῶν κοινῶν προσασχολεῖσθαι. Apologia in Hexaemeron, PG.44.65.12—13: Tals ἐπιδιφρί- 
otc ἐργασίαις προσασχολούμενοι. De Opificio Hominis, PG.44.177.43: ἐν τοῖς ψυχικοῖς προτερήμασι 
προσασχολεῖσθαι. 
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Nyssa upon Cassian. It seems that, during the sixth century, the gate for Ori- 
genism to be introduced into the Laura of Sabas was not only Evagrius, but 
also the authority of Gregory of Nyssa, who I believe was the best pupil of 
Origen. The verb transpires in casual usage by Ephraem Syrus (the text is 
probably a Sabaite translation) and Nilus of Ancyra.?* That it also appears 
in a spurious text ascribed to Basil of Caesarea?? only tells us that this text 
(which we come upon time and again) should be Cassian's. Simplicius used 
the verb once and there is good reason to surmise that he took it up from 
Christians either in Syria or in Constantinople. As just said about the term 
συνδιαγωγή, we find once again Simplicius reproducing Christian vocabu- 
lary in his commentary on Epictetus’ Enchiridion. ® This might suggest that 
he wrote this work after some interaction with Christian intellectuals had 
taken place. Simplicius' analysis of this work by Epictetus seems to have 
played a role in the exchange of ideas between Cassian and Simplicius. For 
we come across this once again, notably atthe point where Cassian classifies 
three kinds of ‘established habit’ (ἕξις): the babyish (νηπιώδης), the practical 
(πρακτυκή) and the cognitive (γνωστική).5: A unique analysis by Simplicius 
advises that this was in fact a classification made by Epictetus himself: men 
are classified under the labels of ‘idiots’, ‘progressing’, and ‘philosophers’. 
The first one corresponds to Cassian's 'babyish', the second to the 'practi- 
cal’, and the third to the 'cognitive'?9 When Cassian says that the concealed 
meaning of Scripture ‘nourishes generally the established ethos of men’ 
(τρέφει καθολικῶς τὴν τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἕξ(ὺν), he actually refers to all three 
kinds, which he explicates at that point.” 


258 Ephraem Syrus, Consilium de Vita Spiritali; ad Monachum Novitium (capita xcvi), 55: 
ἡ δὲ ὑπομονὴ ἀνανεουμένη κρατύνεται ἐν TH τὸν νοῦν προσασχολεῖσθαι τῇ θεωρίᾳ καὶ μελέτῃ τῶν 
προσδοκωμένων. Theodoret (quoting a letter by Eastern bishops to Westerns ones), HE, p. 290: 
ἀναγκαῖον πλείονα ἡμᾶς προσασχοληθῆναι χρόνον. Nilus of Ancyra (fifth cent. AD), Epistulae, 
257, PG.79.332.34-36: καὶ τῇ τῶν οὐρανίων προσασχολῶν θεωρία. De Voluntaria Paupertate 
ad Magnam, 55, PG.791041.8-9: ἵνα τοῖς ματαίοις λογισμοῖς προσασχολήσωμεν τὴν διάνοιαν. 
Peristeria, 1.6, PG.79.912.45—46: ἰδίοις ἀλγήμασι προσασχολήσασα τὸν ἀλάστορα. 

759 Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Constitutiones Asceticae, PG.31.1380.24: ἀεὶ περὶ τὰ καλὰ δια- 
σκέψει προσασχολεῖν. 

269 Simplicius, Commentarius in Epicteti Enchiridion, p. 19 (προσασχολοὺμενοι). 

261 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 102". 

262 Simplicius, Commentarius in Epicteti Enchiridion, p. 132: πρῶτον ἡμῖν τὰς τρεῖς ἕξεις 
παραδίδωσιν, τὰς πάντας ἀνθρώπους περιλαμβανούσας. Τῶν γὰρ ἀνθρώπων, οἱ μέν, ἰδιῶται: οἱ 
δὲ ἐκ διαμέτρου τούτων, φιλόσοφοι: οἱ δέ, ἀφιστάμενοι μὲν τῶν ἰδιωτῶν, προσχωροῦντες δὲ τοῖς 
φιλοσόφοις: οὓς Προκόπτοντας καλεῖ. op. cit. 133: Διαστήσας τὰς τρεῖς ἕξεις, τὰς τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
φυομένας, ἰδιώτου, καὶ φιλοσόφου, καὶ προκόπτοντος. 

263 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 102": Διὰ τῶν θεωριῶν οὖν τούτων τρέφει ὁ Θεὸς τὰς 
ἕξεις τῶν ἀνθρώπων. 
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Moreover, there is a unique parallel to Cassian’s notion of ἀπαράλειπτος 
γνῶσις (‘flawless’ or, ‘unfailing’, knowledge’), which transpires in Simpli- 
cius, only to confirm that distinctive parallel points in both Cassian and 
Simplicius are too striking to be ignored. 

The expression ‘thus the question is resolved’ (λύεται οὖν ἡ ζήτησις)2ο 
deserves some attention. The idiom is distinctive of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias.” Simplicius took it up, though he used it mostly in reference to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias himself.” Hence, after four centuries of this ele- 
gant expression being out of use, it was revived in the sixth century by 
Cassian and Simplicius alike. 

Cassian’s expression κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν dpov (‘according to my definition’, 
or, ‘to my understanding")? is a token of erudition of the highest level. 
Although of Aristotelian provenance,”” this is representative of Galen.” We 
come upon occasional usage in other non-Christian authors, too, including 
Proclus and Damascius.”” Christian usage can be ascertained only in a lim- 
ited number of authors.?? Nevertheless, the expression transpires in dubi- 
ous texts under the names of eminent theologians."^ The two cited texts 
ascribed either to Justin or to Theodoret are in fact the selfsame one attri- 
buted to different authors, and I have urged that there is a high probability of 
this being a text by Cassian. On the other hand, later interests interpolated 


264 Op. cit. p. 115": ἐν ἀπαραλίείπτῳ) τε καὶ διακριτικῇ γνώσει. 

265 Simplicius, In Aristotelis Libros De Anima Commentaria, v. 1, p. 7: ἀκριβεστέρα δὲ γνῶσις 
ἡ ἀναγκαία καὶ ἀπαράλειπτος καὶ ἡ οἰκεία τῷ γνωστῷ. 

266 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 112". 

267 Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, pp. 551; 560; 644; 
717. 

268 Simplicius (referring to Alexander of Aphrodisias by name), In Aristotelis Quattuor 
Libros De Caelo Commentaria, v. 7, p. 405; 412; In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, 
v. 8, p. 233. In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 10, p. 1358. ref. to Plotinus by 
name: In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, v. 8, p. 127. In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros 
Commentaria, v. 9, pp. 94; 512; 586; v. 10, p. 814. 

269 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 64". Cf. 667: οὗτος τοίνυν ὁ ὅρος. 

770 Cf. κατὰ τὸν ὅρον in Aristotle, Magna Moralia, 1.1.17. 

71 Galen, De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, 4.2.20; 4.7.5; Thrasybulus sive Utrum Medicinae 
sit an Gymnasticae Hygieine, v. 5, p. 818; De Differentia Pulsuum Libri iv, v. 8, pp. 701; 734; 740; 
743; 745; 759. 

77? Hermogenes, Περὶ Στάσεων, n. Dexippus (fourth cent. AD), In Aristotelis Categorias 
Commentarium, p. 50. Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, p. 941. Damascius, Princ, v. 1, p. 174. 

273 Origen, deOr, XIV.4. Nemesius of Emesa (bishop, fourth cent. AD), De Natura Hominis, 
17. Severianus of Gabala, In Job (sermones 1-4), PG.56.570.62. Theodore of Mopsuestia, Frag- 
menta in Epistulam ad Romanos, p. 164. 

274 Pseudo-Justin, QetR, pp. 427; 428. The same work has been ascribed also to Theodoret, 
QetR, pp. 73; 74, but this is probably Cassian's. 
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another work attributed to Basil of Caesarea," as I hope to show in a future 
work of mine. This portion should probably fall under this category. 


Stoicism 


I now come to making some comments further evincing Cassian’s remark- 
able erudition. Before canvassing his Aristotelian terminology, I am going 
to show that he avails himself conveniently of Stoic technical expressions. 

The notion of διοίκησις καὶ πρόνοια has been discussed in relation to 
Cassian's own text.?” Besides, there is remarkable application of the Stoic 
συγκατάθεσις (‘assent’)? and of the notion of the ruling power of the soul 
(ἡγεμονικόν). Moreover, it would be revealing to canvass Cassian's use of the 
Stoic notion of ‘feat’ (κατόρθωμα) for a while. 

The notion of ‘feat’ (κατόρθωμα), although occasionally occurring in Aris- 
totle,?” is a distinctive technical term of Chrysippus’ moral philosophy.” 
Historians, such as Polybius, Diodore of Sicily, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Josephus, made much of it, and so did Philo, Plutarch, and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. Clement of Alexandria was the first Christian to apply this 
noun in its Stoic sense.”*° Origen naturally followed entertaining the term 
abundantly, yet he was the first to style ‘charity’ (or, love) a ‘feat’. Although 
his fragments on the Psalms may betoken the phraseology ofa later catenist 
(and I strongly suspect Sabaite monks to be among them), his reference in 
the Commentary on John leaves no doubt that the usage was initially his 
own.”*! Gregory of Nyssa was the writer to follow in the same vein. Heavy 
though his use of κατόρθωμα is, its apposition to ‘love’ stands out as an 
influence by Origen.?? The same goes for ascetic writings ascribed to Basil 


315 Basil of Caesarea, Asceticon Magnum, PG.31.1213.24. 

276 See edition volume, A Newly Discovered Greek Father, p. 60", endnote 28 (p. 225) to the 
Greek text. 

277 Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, pp. 285; 28"; 40"; SerenPrim, p. 84°. 

278 Aristotle, Magna Moralia, 2.3.2. 

279 Chrysippus, Fragmenta Moralia, Frs. 11; 13; 202; 210; 211; 284; 297; 363; 494; 499; 500; 501; 
502; 503; 515; 519; 520; 521; 524; 528; 529; 672; 674; Fragmenta Logica et Physica, Frs. 1002; 1003; 
1004; 1005; 1128. 

350 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, 4.51.1; Paedagogus, 1.11.97.1; 1.13 (title); 113.102.3; 
2.8.74.3; Stromateis, 2.3.11; 2.6.27.1; 4.5.10.3; 6.14.111.3; 6.17.150.3; Eclogae Propheticae, 27.2; 
Excerpta ex Theodoto, 1.27.4. 

281 Origen, commfohn, XX.34.305-306: τὰ τῆς τελείας ἀγάπης κατορθωκότα. selPs, PG. 
12.1148.53: Ὁ γὰρ τὴν ἀγάπην κατορθώσας. op. cit. PG.12.1596.44—45: Ἡ ἀγάπη δὲ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν 
ἡ τῶν ἐντολῶν αὐτοῦ ζήτησις καὶ κατόρθωσις. 

353 Gregory of Nyssa, In Ascensionem Christi, v. 9, p. 327: κατορθῶσαι τὴν μίμησιν, ἐν τῇ πρὸς 
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of Caesarea, which I surmise to be Cassian's.?*? I have already indicated 
the affinity of Cassian’s writings with the language of the so-called Pseudo- 
Macarius ones,”** whereas similar expressions in Ephraem only indicate 
translations composed at the Laura of Sabas, or even texts written by 
a Sabaite scholar (probably Cassian) and later ascribed to Ephraem. For 
example, the selfsame text has been ascribed to both Ephraem and Pseudo- 
Macarius in modern editions.?* To cite another instance, the expression 
διεγειρόµεθα πρὸς τὸν πόθον αὐτοῦ (referring to the soul being aroused to 
longing for the Logos) has a unique parallel, which runs in the sentiment of 
the Song of Songs.?8* 

When Cassian (along with conspicuous philosophers) entertains the dis- 
tinction between τέχναι καὶ ἐπιτηδεύματα (‘arts and habits of life’), he actu- 
ally embarks on a Platonic concept employed by Chrysippus. Yet, once 
again, his mind was with the writings of such prominent Origenists as Euse- 
bius and Gregory of Nyssa.?*? 

Returning to the Stoic notion of ‘feat’, Cassian entertains the term κατόρ- 
θωµα heavily with respect to sundry virtues,” and he is one of the few Chris- 


θεὸν ἀγάπγ. In Basilium Fratrem, τι: τῶν κατορθωμάτων οὐκ ἀπολείπεται τοῦ μεγάλου Παύλου 
ἄρα καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις πᾶσιν, ὧν ἡ ἀγάπη καθηγεῖται. loc. cit. ὁ τὸ τέλειον τῆς ἀγάπης ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
κατορθώσας. 

355 Basil of Caesarea, Asceticon Magnum (heavily interpolated, at least, and perhaps en- 
tirely spurious), PG.31: 920.23: οὔτε αὐτὴν τὴν πρὸς Θεὸν ἀγάπην, οὔτε τὴν πρὸς τοὺς πλησίον 
δυνάμεθα κατορθῶσαι. 985.22: καὶ τὴν ἐντολὴν τῆς ἀγάπης ἀκατόρθωτον εἶναι. 1065.26 & 1188.38: 
κατορθῶσαι τὴν πρὸς τὸν πλησίον ἀγάπην. Sermones de Moribus a Symeone Metaphrasta Col- 
lecti, PG.32.1125.3. Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea, Constitutiones Asceticae, PG.31.1409.47: καὶ ἢ 
σωτηρία μετὰ ἀγάπης xal ὁμονοίας τῶν ἁπάντων κατορθωθήσεται. 

284 Pseudo-Macarius, Homiliae Spirituales 50 (collectio H), Homily 19, line 58; Epistula 
Magna, p. 261, line 22. 

355 Ephraem Syrus, Capita Centum. Quomodo Quis Humilitatem Sibi Comparet, 87; Epistula 
ad loannem Monachum de Patientia (see full title in Bibliography), p. 406; Sermo de Communi 
Resurrectione, De Paenitentia et De Caritate, et In Secundum Adventum Domini Nostri Iesu 
Christi, p. 50; Sermo in Pretiosam et Vivificam Crucem, p. 136; In Sermonem, Quem Dixit 
Dominus, Quod: In hoc Mundo Pressuram Habebitis, et De Perfectione Hominis, pp. 352; 395; De 
Caritate, p. 125; Institutio ad Monachos, pp. 336; 338; 368; De Iuliano Asceta, p. 130; Encomium 
in Martyres, p. 181. 

356 Pseudo-Macarius, Epistula Magna and Ephraem Syrus, Institutio ad Monachos is the 
same work ascribed to these authors by different editors. 

287 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 60". 

355 Pseudo-Macarius, Sermones 64 (collectio B), Homily 10.1.8: ᾿Ακούσασα τοίνυν τὸν λόγον 
τοῦ θεοῦ ψυχὴ καὶ συνηδομένη τῷ θεῷ διεγειράτω ἑαυτὴν καὶ ἐξυπνιζέτω εἰς τὴν ἀγάπην τοῦ 
ποθουμένου κυρίου καὶ ἐξαπτέτω τὴν ἀγάπην τοῦ νυμφίου. 

289 See endnote 6 (p. 216) to the Greek text following p. 56", from Cod. Vind. theol. gr. 121, 
folio 220'. 

290. Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 4": κατορθῶσαι τὴν ἀρετήν. op. cit. 11: τῶν ἐν τοῖς κοινοβίοις 
διαλαμψάντων πατέρων κατορθώματα. op. cit. 19": καὶ πλήρωμα πάντων τῶν καλῶν κατορθοῦ- 
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tian authors to do so in connection with ‘charity’! Once again, he shows 
himself a student not only of Gregory of Nyssa, but also of Theodoret.” Cas- 
sian is a spiritual offspring of Antioch and of Theodoret himself, yet at the 
same time the influence upon him by Gregory of Nyssa is evident every now 
and then. By contrast, similar instances in Cyril of Alexandria are too rare 
compared with the volume of his writings.” 

Cyril was simply a follower of Gregory's inspired formulations, which I 
wish to show by one more example. The notion of ‘mind which is in per- 
petual motion’ expressed through the epithet ἀεικίνητος (‘ever-moving’) 
shows once again Cassian following Gregory of Nyssa, the author who intro- 
duced the illustration. So far one whould believe that Cyril of Alexandria 
alone copied Gregory.” However, Cassian comes along and once again 


ται. Op. cit. 207: ἡ ταπείνωσις γνωρίζεται, ἥτις ὅταν ἐν ἀληθείᾳ κατορθωθῇ. op. cit. 21*: καὶ τὴν 
μακροθυμίαν τὴν σήν, μὴ ἐκ τῆς τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετῆς προσδόκα κατορθοῦσθαι. OctoVit, p. 25% Τὴν 
δὲ διὰ σωφροσύνης μερικὴν τῆς ψυχῆς καθαρότητα ἐξαιρέτως ἐγκράτεια καὶ νηστεία κατορθοῖ. Op. 
cit. 29": τὸ δῶρον τῆς παρθενίας κατορθοῦσθαι, ὅσον ἐν τῇ τῆς ψυχῆς ἁγιωσύνῃ καὶ καθαρότητι 
ἥτις φόβῳ Θεοῦ κατορθοῦσθαι πέφυκεν. op. cit. 29": τὸ κατόρθωμα τῆς ἁγνείας. op. cit. 29": περὶ 
τοῦ κατορθώματος τῆς σωφροσύνης. op. cit. 37°: τὴν δὲ ἀρετὴν ταύτην κατορθῶσαι δύσκολον. 
op. cit. 421: ἡ ἀρετὴ τῆς μακροθυμίας κατορθωθήσεται. op. cit. 42": Τὸ κεφάλαιον τοίνυν τῆς 
ἡμετέρας διορθώσεως καὶ εἰρήνης, οὐκ ἐκ τῆς τῶν πλησίον μακροθυμίας τῆς πρὸς ἡμᾶς γινομένης 
κατορθοῦται. op. cit. 46': γινώσκων τὴν ὑγείαν τῆς ψυχῆς οὐκ ἐν τῷ χωρισμῷ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
κατορθοῦσθαι. op. cit. 55": ὅταν ἀρετήν τινα κατορθώσωμεν. ScetPatr, p. 64*: καὶ τὴν ἐλεημοσύνην 
κατορθώσαντες. op. cit. 73": ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν κατορθῶσαι ἀδυνατοῦμεν. SerenPrim, p. 93: ἀνθρώπων 
κατορθούντων ἁγιωσύνην. op. cit. 95": Μέγα δὲ αὐτοῖς ὑπάρχειν κατόρθωµα οἱ πατέρες ἡγοῦνται, 
op. cit. 95": ἀντὶ μεγάλων κατορθωμάτων. 

291 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 56": δι ὧν ἡ τελεία ἀγάπη κατορθοῦται. ScetPatr, p. 58": 
τῆς ἀγάπης κατόρθωσιν. op. cit. 59”: τὴν πρὸς Θεὸν καὶ τὸν πλησίον ἀγάπην κατορθώσωμεν: ὁ γὰρ 
κατορθώσας τὴν ἀγάπην ἐν ἑαυτῷ ἔχει τὸν Θεόν. Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion X: Οὐ διαφωνεῖ 
πρὸς τὸ οἶδά σου τὰ ἔργα καὶ τὸν κόπον καὶ τὴν ὑπομονήν, ἃ σὺν ἀγάπῃ κατορθοῦται. 

292 Theodoret, Historia Religiosa (Philotheus), Vita 3.20: τῷ θείῳ τῆς φιλοξενίας κατορθώματι. 
Vita 4.4: τοῦ τῆς ἀγάπης ἐστὶ κατορθώματος ἴδιον. Vita 31.15: ᾿Αδύνατον γὰρ κατορθῶσαι φιλοσο- 
φίαν τὸν μὴ θερμὸν τοῦ θεοῦ γενόμενον ἐραστήν. Epistulae: Collectio Patmensis (Epistulae 1-52), 
43: Αγάπη, λέγων, καλύψει πλῆθος ἁμαρτιῶν, τὰ δὲ φαινόμενα κατορθώματα συμμέτρως θαυμά- 
ζειν. Interpretatio in Psalmos, PG.80.973.12: οὐχ ὡς οὐδέπω τοῦτο τέλεον κατορθώσας: ἀλλὰ κόρον 
λαβεῖν τῆς ἀγάπης οὐκ ἀνεχόμενος. Explanatio in Canticum Canticorum, PG.81.181.5-7: τινὰς 
δὲ ῥοὰς κατὰ τὰ διάφορα τῆς ἀρετῆς κατορθώματα. Οἱ μὲν γὰρ τὴν ἀγάπην φύουσι. intPaulXIV, 
PG.82: 221.2--4: Ἐν Κυρίῳ γὰρ ἀγαπητὸν αὐτὸν προσηγόρευσε: κατορθωμάτων δὲ τοῦτο δήλωτι- 
κόν. 337-16-19: Ἔδειξε παυόμενα τὰ χαρίσματα, μόνην δὲ τὴν ἀγάπην μένουσαν. Ἔδειξε δὲ καὶ τῶν 
γνωμικῶν κατορθωμάτων αὐτὴν ὑπερέχουσαν. 641.45—46: Τὸ τῆς ἀγάπης κατόρθωμα πλήρωμα τοῦ 
νόμου παντὸς ὁ θεῖος ᾿Απόστολος προσηγόρευσεν. 

293 Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joannem, v. 2, pp. 563; 577; Commentarii in Matthaeum 
(in catenis), Fr. 251; Epistulae Paschales sive Homiliae Paschales (epist. 1-30), PG.77.981.22; 
GlaphPent, PG.69.164.40—42; expPs, PG.69: 881.43-44. 

294 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 621: ἡ διάνοια ἡμῶν ἀεικίνητος οὖσα. 

295 Gregory of Nyssa, De Opificio Hominis, PG.44.157.4—5: Ὁ μὲν γὰρ πρὸς τὸ πυρῶδες ovy- 
γενῶς ἔχειν τὴν ἐκ τῆς διανοίας χίνησιν λέγει, διὰ τὸ ἀεικίνητον εἶναι καὶ τὸ πῦρ καὶ τὴν 
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evinces both himself a devout student of Gregory and his text an original 
Greek tract. He is the sole author to use this construction twice,?9 which I 
will also discuss later, all the more so since the Latin Patrology felt it neces- 
sary to include this terminology in Greek.” 


Aristotelism 


Coming to Aristotelism, there is abundance of Peripatetic terminology 
throughout Cassian's writings.” Expressing the notion of something involv- 
ing ‘much difficulty’ through the expression δυσχέρειαν πολλὴν εἶναι”) is an 
Aristotelian idiom.” Likewise, the distinction between τῇ φύσει and τῇ mpo- 
αιρέσει (an act owing either ‘to nature’ or ‘to choice’) is of Aristotelian prove- 
nance, even though it was Chrysippus who engaged in the theory of this 
distinction.**! Nevertheless, this was quite current a distinction by Cassian’s 
day, so it cannot be a token of extraordinary Aristotelism. 

Expressions such as ἡ ὑπόνοια ý ὁ ὁρισμὸς evince not only Aristotelism, 
but also a sixth-century writer. Whereas initially ὑπόνοια used to mean the 
obscured meaning of a text suggested by means of metaphor or allegory,?^ 
with writers such asJohn Philoponus it came to indicate the common (even 
not common) conception of a certain notion. 


διάνοιαν. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joannem, v. 2, p. 267: Τάχα δὲ τῇ τῆς ἡμέρας ἀεικινήτῳ φορᾷ 
παρεικάζει τὴν εὐπάροιστον καὶ φιλόκαινον τῶν ἀνθρώπων διάνοιαν, τὴν μὴ ἱσταμένην ἐπὶ μιᾶς 
δοκήσεως, ἀλλὰ μεταπηδῶσαν ἀπὸ ἑτέρας γνώμης εἰς ἄλλην, ὡς καὶ ἡ ἡμέρα ἀπὸ ὥρας ἄλλης εἰς 
ἄλλην μεταβαίνει. Likewise, Catenae (Novum Testamentum), Catena in Joannem (catena inte- 
gra) (e codd. Paris. Coislin. 23 + Oxon. Bodl. Auct. T1.4), p. 315: Τῇ τῆς ἡμέρας ἀεικινήτῳ φορᾷ 
τὴν ἀπάροιστον τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀπεικάζει διάνοιαν, καὶ φιλόκαλόν πως ὑπάρχουσαν εἰς βουλὴν καὶ 
προαίρεσιν ταῖς ὥραις παραπλησίως. 

296 Cf Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 83": ἢ διάνοια καὶ ἐκ φύσεως ἔχουσα τὸ ὀξύτατον καὶ 
ἀεικίνητον. 

297 See endnote 41 (p. 228) to the Greek text, p. 62", and supra, p. 156. 

298 Cf. ἀρετή, Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 57', et passim; προαίρεσις, op. cit. p. 615 
πρακτικὴ ἀρετὴ / θεωρία, op. cit. p. 57” τέχναι καὶ ἐπιτηδεύματα, op. cit. p. 57; τέλος, op. cit. 
Ρ. 57” σκοπὸς /τέλος, op. cit. p. 5755 λήθην ποιεῖσθαι, op. cit. p. 58"; οὐσία, op. cit. p. 60", et passim; 
ὑπόστασις, SerenPrim, p. 85", De Panareto, p. 103” καθ’ ὑπόστασιν, op. cit. p. 103"; διαίρεσις, op. 
cit. p. 116"; ὁρισμός, SerenPrim, p. 82"; φύσις, OctoVit, pp. 26", 30", et passim. 

299 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 61". 

300 Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1091b22; (Cf. 1085b17; 1086b12); De Partibus Animalium, 645828; 
Politica, 1261a10; 1263a22; 1335a2. 

301 Aristotle, De Partibus Animalium, 657b1: καὶ τοῦτο οὐκ ἐκ προαιρέσεως, ἀλλ’ ἡ φύσις 
ἐποίησε. Chrysippus, Fragmenta Logica et Physica, Fr. 1016 apud Sextus Empiricus, Adversus 
Mathematicos, 9.111: ἤτοι οὖν ὑπὸ φύσεως κινεῖται ἢ ὑπὸ προαιρέσεως ἢ ὑπὸ δίνης καὶ κατ’ ἀνάγκην. 

302 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 82". 

305 PHE, p. 26. 
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Likewise, the wording κίνησίν τε καὶ διάθεσιν (‘movement and mood’)? 
comes from Aristotle?” and was canvassed by his commentators. Although 
there is a casual reference in Clement of Alexandria, it was Gregory of 
Nyssa who applied this regularly, and no doubt this is one more liability 
of Cassian to his hero.?" That Cassian was aware of Theodoret’s work is 
beyond doubt. Little wonder then that he conveniently entertains the Aris- 
totelian distinction between σκοπὸς (‘intent’) and τέλος (‘end’), which only 
a few scholars have realised, even nowadays. Following the present project, 
it has turned out that Cassian's knowledge of Aristotle was mediated to him 
through Alexander of Aphrodisias and John Philoponus. As far as the spe- 
cific distinction is concerned, Galen is also a probable go-between. As a 
matter of fact, only a couple of Christian authors were aware of the telling 
distinction between σκοπὸς (‘intent’) and τέλος (‘end’), and itis all buta coin- 
cidence that these scholars are Clement, Didymus and, Theodoret.?'* 

In like manner, the expression ὥσπερ τεκτονυκῷ κανόνι (‘like an iron bar 
used by a builder to keep a certain construction straight)?? once again 
betokens an erudite writer who had read not only Aristotle, but also John 
Philoponus. Although the imagery ofa carpenter's bar used to keep a thing 
straight betokening a ‘tule’ is as old as the fourth-century BC orator Aeschi- 
nes, as well as Aristotle, and the first-century sophist Dio Chrysostom apart, 
this adumbration was all but fashionable. The exceptions were John Philo- 
ponus and Elias of Alexandria, who were both contemporaries of Cassian. 

The idiom ἐκπεπτωκέναι τοῦ ἰδίου σκοποῦ καὶ ὅρου (‘to fall from one's per- 
sonal intent and aim")? is an important one betokening Aristotelian ethics 
introduced into Christian doctrine by Pseudo-Macarius and Ephraem.?" 
There is one man who explained the distinction: he was the Aristotelian 
commentator Eustratius of Nicaea (eleventh-twelfth century), a metropoli- 
tan of the city and disciple of John Italus. The point is closely related to 
the Aristotelian ethics entertained by Cassian himself. The term ὅρος means 
‘limit’ and ‘definition’. Since the ‘medium way’ (the ‘mean’) is tantamount 


304 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 85" and note 19 (pp. 299-300). 

305 Aristotle, De Caelo, 270a; Ethica Eudemia, 1220a; Metaphysica, 1001b; 1061a; De Virtutibus 
Et Vitiis, 1251b. 

306 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 2.22.133.6. 

307 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 2.1.16; De Oratione Dominica Orationes v, p. 276; 
Dialogus de Anima et Resurrectione, PG.46.96.6; In Ecclesiasten (homiliae 8), v. 5, p. 389. 

308 See edition volume, pp. 216-217. 

309 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 57". 

319 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 67". See both text and translation. 

31! Pseudo-Macarius, Epistula Magna, p. 251 & Ephraem Syrus, Institutio ad Monachos, 
p. 322: Ἰδοὺ πῶς τὸν τῆς εὐσεβείας καὶ τελειότητος ὅρον καὶ σκοπὸν καὶ κανόνα διὰ πολλῶν εἰς 
φανερὸν πᾶσι τίθησιν. 
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to ‘virtue’, this ‘limitation’ actually depicts the ‘intent’ of anyone who wishes 
to pursue virtue.?? Only a couple of authors did entertain {15,13 but it is 
important that we come upon it in Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, whom I 
argue Cassian met, probably personally.?' Cassian certainly knew what he 
was talking about and used the term ὅρος in this specific (not usual) sense?! 
This is one more point excluding the possibility of this text being anything 
other than a Greek original one. 

The same goes for the similar idiom κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον (and οὗτος τοί- 
vuv ὁ 6poc)?'? meaning ‘according to my own definition’ (eventually, ‘to my 
understanding?) which is one more token of refinement ofthe highest level. 
This is an Aristotelian expression, too, and its presence in Christian authors 
is scarce. These authors have a characteristic bearing on the language of 
the Scholia on the Apocalypse. Once again, my proposition is that pseude- 
pigrapha under the names of Justin, Basil of Caesarea, and Theodoret, where 
the characteristic Aristotelian expression occurs, should be reconsidered as 
to their authorship. I have no doubt about the Asceticon Magnum being 
heavily interpolated by Cassian's writings and perhaps this was entirely 
written by him. Coming across works ascribed to Pseudo-Justin, which are 
dotted with unique parallels to Cassian's work, is a starting point for con- 
sidering Cassian as the possible author of some of them, which must have 
been produced in the monastery of the Akoimetoi. 

When Cassian states ἡ γὰρ τοῦ Θεοῦ θεωρία πολλαχῶς λαμβάνεται (‘the con- 
templation of God is grasped in many ways'),?" he actually uses Aristotelian 


312 Eustratius of Nicaea, In Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea VI Commentaria, p. 264: δεῖ γὰρ 
καὶ τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον εἰδέναι καὶ τὸ μέσον τί ἐστιν ἑκάτερον ἐπὶ τῶν κατὰ ψυχὴν ἕξεων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅρος 
τίς ἐστιν ὁ σκοπὸς τοῦ πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀφορῶντος ὡς περιορίζων τε καὶ ἱστῶν μέχρις ἑαυτοῦ τὴν ἐκείνου 
ὁρμήν. 

313 John Chrysostom, In Genesim (homiliae 1-67), PG.53.268.17-18: Εἷς γάρ ἐστι σκοπὸς καὶ 
εἷς ὅρος τῆς θείας Γραφῆς. Cyril of Alexandria, commProphXII, v. 1, p. 378: Ὅλος ἡμῖν ἐν τούτοις 
ὁ τῆς προφητείας διαφαίνεται σκοπός, καὶ τοῦ παντὸς χρησμῳδήματος ὅρος. 

314 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De Divinis Nominibus, p. 177: Οὐκοῦν τὸ κακὸν παρὰ τὴν 
ὁδὸν καὶ παρὰ τὸν σκοπὸν καὶ παρὰ τὴν φύσιν καὶ παρὰ τὴν αἰτίαν καὶ παρὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ παρὰ 
τὸ τέλος καὶ παρὰ τὸν ὅρον καὶ παρὰ τὴν βούλησιν καὶ παρὰ τὴν ὑπόστασιν. Στέρησις ἄρα ἐστὶ τὸ 
κακὸν καὶ ἔλλειψις. Italics are mine. See A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Appendices I and II, 
where Areopagites’ influence on Cassian is pointed out at several points. 

315 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 64": κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον καὶ τὴν ἐμὴν γνώμην. op. cit. p. 66": 
Οὗτος τοίνυν ὁ ὅρος καὶ ἡ γνώμη τοῦ ἁγίου Αντωνίου ... βεβαιώσωμεν τὸν ὅρον τοῦ ἁγίου Αντωνίου. 
op. cit. p. 67’: ἐκπεπτωκέναι τοῦ ἰδίου σκοποῦ καὶ ὅρου. op. cit. p. 7ο”: Καὶ νέοις παραδείγμασιν 
καὶ ὅροις τῶν ἀρχαίων πατέρων. De Panareto, p. 193’: Καὶ γὰρ τοῦτον τὸν ὅρον παρὰ τῶν ἁγίων 
πατέρων μεμαθήκαμεν. Cassian, of course, entertains also the hackneyed sense of the term at 
other points. 

316 Op. cit. p. 66". 

317 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 60" and notes 24, 25 (pp. 223-224). 
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language.*'® Likewise, the verb προοδοποιεῖν”5 is one introduced by Aristo- 
tle and was applied by Cassian's master Gregory of Nyssa, also obsessively 
by Chrysostom, along with a casual instance in Clement of Alexandria and 
perhaps one in Didymus.?? In like manner, the notion of ἡ ποιότης καὶ ἡ δια- 
φορὰ (‘quality and distinction’) is a notion as old as Aristotle, which played 
animportantrole in Greek thought, both Stoic and Neoplatonist. During the 
Christological controversy ofthe sixth-century, this was a prominent notion 
that served in the exposition of Severian Monophysitism. 

Cassian also uses the Aristotelian expression ἐπάναγκές tot, which I 
have discussed in relation to him being a sixth-century author. Besides, ref- 
erence to ἀνισότης (‘inequality’) and ἐναντίωσις ('contrariety')?? is a valuable 
token of the present author being an erudite Aristotelist, since he writes 
having in mind a specific passage of Aristotle's ethics in order to make his 
specific point.*?? 

Cassian also makes use of the typical Aristotelian tenet?” of virtue being 
the mid way (the ‘mean’) between two extremes.?* His specific expression 
points to his personal readings, since, as it stands, it appears in two other 
instances only. One, in historian Diodore of Sicily,” who had contributed 


318 Cf. Aristotle, τὸ ὂν πολλαχῶς λέγεται. Metaphysica, 1217b27; 1009833; 1003b5; 1018835; 
1026833; 1026b2; 1028268108 30; 1060b32; 1961011; Physica, 185821; 185b6. 

319 Cassian the Sabaite, OctoVit, p. 29". 

320 See the terms canvassed in the edition volume; p. 29”: προοδοποιεῖν (note 17, p. 158); 
p. 82: ἡ ποιότης καὶ ἡ διαφορὰ (note 12, p. 296). 

321 Cod. pp. 165; 58"; 635; 821; 90"; 9ο”; οι’ (bis). 

322 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. 92" (note 31, p. 305). 

323 Aristotle, Ethica Eudemia, p. 1222a24—28: αἴτιον δὲ τῆς ἐναντιώσεως, ὅτι οὐκ ἀεὶ ἐπὶ ταὐτὰ 
τῆς ἀνισότητος ἢ ὁμοιότητος πρὸς τὸ μέσον, ἀλλ’ ὁτέ μεν θᾶττον ἂν μεταβαίη ἀπὸ τῆς ὑπερβολῆς 
ἐπὶ τὴν μέσην ἕξιν, ὁτέ δ’ ἀπὸ τῆς ἐλλείψεως, ἧς ὃς πλέον ἀπέχει, οὗτος δοκεῖ ἐναντιώτερος εἶναι. 
(‘The cause of this contrariety is that the resemblance does not always reach the same point 
of inequality in regard to the middle, but sometimes it may pass over more quickly from 
the excess, sometimes from the deficiency, to the middle state, the person father removed 
from which seems to be more contrary’). Cf. Metaphysica, 1055b18—21: πᾶσα γὰρ ἐναντίωσις 
ἔχει στέρησιν θάτερον τῶν ἐναντίων, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὁμοίως πάντα: ἀνισότης μὲν γὰρ ἰσότητος, ἀνομοιότης 
δὲ ὁμοιότητος, κακία δὲ ἀρετῆς. διαφέρει δὲ ὥσπερ εἴρηται: τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐὰν μόνον ἢ ἐστερημένον, τὸ 
8' ἐὰν ἢ ποτὲ ἢ ἔν τινι, οἷον ἂν ἐν ἡλυκίᾳ τινὶ ἢ τῷ κυρίῳ, ἢ πάντη. Aristotelian commentators made 
little of this telling distinction. See Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Com- 
mentaria, p. 642. Syrianus, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, p. 5. Also the anonyma 
Scholia in Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, 130A24. 

324 Aristotle, Ethica Eudemia, 1220b34—35; 1222a10; 1227b5-8; Ethica Nicomachea, 1106b27— 
34; 1106b36; 1107a7; 1108832; 1108b12; 1109a20; 1120b31; Magna Moralia, 1.8.22; 1.9.51; 1.2247; 
2.3.172; 2.3.174; Politica, 1295a37—40. 

325 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 64*: καταλιμπάνοντα τὴν ἐφ’ ἑκάτερα μέρη ὑπερβολήν. 
See edition volume, note 50 (p. 231). 

36 Diodore of Sicily (historian, first cent. BC), Bibliotheca Historica (lib. 21-40), Book 34/35, 
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to Cassian’s education.?? Two, in the ‘Rules’ of the monastery of Prodromus 
the Dreadful’, which quotes extensively from Cassian’s writings, as shown in 
Appendix I. In one of them, where the rules of ‘the real fast’ (ὑποτύπωσις 
περὶ τῆς ἀληθοῦς νηστείας)335 are stipulated, Cassian’s Aristotelian view is 
employed almost to the word, arguing that both eating and fasting should 
not be practised to the extent of exaggeration. The expression is a distinctive 
mark of Cassian having influenced the point, by banning any scrupulous 
legalism in dietary conduct.*? 

There is a point, however, which reveals once again that the Latin was 
not only a translation from Greek, but also that the translator was wanting 
with respect to the Greek language.**° Reading Cassian's Greek text ἑκατέρας 
ὑπερβολῆς (‘excess towards either of the two extremes’),**! the Latin trans- 
lator felt it necessary to add a gloss into his text, which he actually did.*? 
However, the way he did this reveals a poorly educated person. Cassian 
himself reproduces Aristotle's celebrated definition of virtue being both a 
certain ‘mean’ and a certain ‘extreme’ at the same time.*** The statement 
is fascinating in itself, evidently because of its apparent contradictory dic- 
tion. Which is why it became a sort ofa proverbial phrase used by those who 
did not care (or, were unable) to ponder upon Aristotelian ethics, or upon 
philosophy in general. Hence the expression ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες ('oppo- 
site extremities, which result in the same condition’), which appears as a 
Greek quotation into the Latin text, had its own story already, since it had 


234 (Posidonius, Fragmenta, Fr. 164): τιθεὶς τοῖς Γαλάταις τὴν εἰς ἑκάτερον µέρος τῶν Ῥωμαίων 
ὑπερβολὴν τῆς φιλανθρωπίας καὶ τιμωρίας. 

827 Cf. Cassian the Sabaite, Scholia in Apocalypsin, XVI; XX; XXVII; XXXII; XXXV; XXXVIII. 
The other author is Aspasius (second cent. AD), In Ethica Nichomachea Commentaria, pp. 50— 
51 (comm. on Ethica Nicomachaea, 1106b34): οὐδὲ τῶν κακιῶν ἐστι μεσότης οὐδ᾽ ὑπερβολὴ καὶ 
ἔλλειψις, ἀλλ’ ὡς ἂν πράττηται τὰ κατὰ τὴν κακίαν, ἁμαρτάνεται, καὶ τῶν ἐφ’ ἑκάτερα μερῶν τῆς 
ἀρετῆς τὸ μὲν ὑπερβολή ἐστι πᾶν, τὸ δ᾽ ἔλλειψις. Cf. Scholia in Apocalypsin, Scholion X. 

328 Constitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 5, p. 14. 

329 Loc. cit.: αἱ ἀκρότητες ἑκατέρων τῶν μερῶν ἐπίσης βλάπτουσιν. 

339 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 79a: ἐξ ἑκατέρας ὑπερβολῆς. The Latin text has recourse 
to a Greek gloss, which is a frequent practice therein. PL.49.549B: Vetus namque sententia 
est ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες, id est, nimietates aequalitates sunt. 

331 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 79' in edition volume, pp. 208-209. 

332 PG.49.549B: Vetus namque sententia est ἀχρότητες ἰσότητες, id est, nimietates aequali- 
tates sunt. 

333 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, 1107a6—9: διὸ κατὰ μὲν τὴν οὐσίαν καὶ τὸν λόγον τὸν τὸ τί ἦν 
εἶναι λέγοντα μεσότης ἐστὶν ἡ ἀρετή, κατὰ δὲ τὸ ἄριστον καὶ τὸ εὖ ἀκρότης. (‘While in respect of 
its substance and the definition that states what it really is in essence virtue is the observance 
of the mean, in point of excellence and rightness it is an extreme.’). 
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been used also by writers who had almost nothing to do with philosophy. 
This hearsay was reproduced as a proverb rather than a conscious philo- 
sophical statement. The collection of texts ascribed to Aesopus tells us that 
this expression had been received as a proverb.?* Epiphanius of Salamis, 
too, reproduces the expression ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες and he is by no means 
shy to declare himselfa stranger to such philosophical subtleties. While hav- 
ing no inkling of either its background or its implications, he employs the 
phrase ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες, only to add ironically that this is repeated as a 
kind of song by the outside philosophers'.?* No one could of course expect 
from the fanatic Bishop of Salamis to care for philosophical reflection. The 
second (and last) theologian to reproduce the formula was Basil of Ancyra, 
who simply attributes this to ‘one of the wise’ (τις τῶν coqóv).?* Basil was 
not an extremist of the sort Epiphanius was: he was a doctor with a remark- 
able literary training, which is why there no irony for pagan philosophy in 
his statement. Therefore, the shibboleth ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες could only sur- 
vive in marginal works, eventually to vanish.?" What is for sure is that the 
real Cassian would have never made use of it in an alleged 'Latin original'. 
The Greek expression ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες in the Latin is only a barely learned 
extrapolation by the Latin translator of Cassian, who essays bootlessly to 
communicate the Sabaite's thought to Latin readers. 

By the same token, the expression ἅπερ πλατύτερον εἰρήκαμεν is an artic- 
ulate one.*** The specific idiomatic phrase, which generally means, ‘to 
expound more extensively’, comes from Alexander of Aphrodisias?? and 


331 Aesopus et Aesopica, Proverbia, Proverb 81: ᾿Ακρότητες ἰσότητες. Ἑρμηνεία. Πλοῦτος ὁ 
πολὺς καὶ πενία μεγάλη ἀνάπαυσιν ἴσην φροντίδων ἔχουσι. 

335 Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, v. 3, p. 476: οὕτω καὶ οὗτοι ἐπὶ τὸ ἕτερον μέρος κλίναντες 
ἐν ἀκρότητι βλάβης καταλαμβάνονται, ὅπως κἀκεῖνο τὸ παρά τισι τῶν ἔξωθεν φιλοσόφων ἀδόμενον 
καὶ ἐν αὐτοῖς πληρωθήσεται ἐν τῷ λέγειν, αἱ ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες. 

336 Basil of Ancyra, De Virginitatae, PG.30.684.48—49: Αἱ ἀκρότητες γὰρ ὄντως, ὡς ἔφη τις τῶν 
σοφῶν, καὶ κατὰ τοῦτο ἰσότητες. 

337 The slogan appears in a (probably sixth-century) spurious work ascribed to Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, Problemata (lib. 3-4), 4.25: ἔμπυκνος γὰρ ἢ χιών, αἱ δ’ ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες θερμή 
τε καὶ ψυχρά, to be much later reproduced verbatim by Michael Psellus, Opuscula Logica, 
Physica, Allegorica, Alia, Opusculum 55, line 154: 'H χιὼν ψυχρὰ οὖσα καίει διὰ τὴν πυκνότητα 
τὴν πολλήν, αἱ δὲ ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες, θερμή τε καὶ ψυχρά. 

338 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 21: ἅπερ πλατύτερον εἰρήκαμεν. Cf. SerenPrim, p. 102": Ὁ 
πλατυσμὸς τῶν θείων γραφῶν. 

33 Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, p. 443: ὡς ἐν τοῖς 
Νικομαχείοις ἐπιγραφομένοις ἠθικοῖς εἴρηκε πλατύτερον. p. 567: εἴρηται ἡμῖν ἐν τῷ Δ ταύτης τῆς 
πραγματείας πλατύτερον. p. 589: ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων πάνυ πλατύτερὀν μοι ἐν τῇ Περὶ ψυχῆς 
εἴρηται. p. 641: ἀλλὰ περὶ τούτου εἴρηταί μοι ἐν τῷ Β πλατύτερον. 
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has a noteworthy history of its own. With regard to pagan literature, it was 
employed by sixth-century Aristotelian commentators.?^? Christian writers 
did not make much of it. However, some casual references once again reveal 
the writers who appear and reappear as sources of Cassian's vocabulary.**! 
We come upon the same wording in epistles ascribed to Basil of Caesarea. 
However, as I have suggested, singular parallels to expressions used by Cas- 
sian appear in such epistles, yet in no other text by Basil. This probably 
means that these epistles (like the ascetic writings ascribed to him) call for 
redaction since it appears that ascription to Basil is not correct.?? Likewise, 
the text of the constitution of a monastery, which made the most of Cas- 
sian’s writings and mentions him by name in admiration,** reproduces his 
account of humility.“ For all its scarce Christian usage, it is possible that 
Cassian took up his expression not from previous Christian writers, but from 


340 Themistius, Quae Fertur In Aristotelis Analyticorum Priorum Librum I Paraphrasis, 
v. 23,3, p. 63: ὥσπερ εἴρηται ἡμῖν πλατύτερον ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ σχήματι. Simplicius, In Aristotelis 
Libros De Anima Commentaria, v. 11, p. 303: τὰ πλατύτερον εἰρημένα ἐν ἐκείνοις ῥητέον. p. 315: 
συγκεφαλαιώσασθαι τὰ πλατύτερον αὐτῷ εἰρημένα. John Philoponus (quoting Themistius, 
supra), In Aristotelis Analytica Priora Commentaria, v. 13,2, p. 230: ὡς εἴρηται ἡμῖν πλατύτερον 
ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ σχήματι. In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Commentaria, v. 17, pp. 609—610: ἐροῦ- 
μεν δὲ πλατύτερον ἐν τῷ ἐφεξῆς. p. 694: εἴρηται δὲ ἡμῖν περὶ τούτων πλατύτερον ἐν τοῖς περὶ τοῦ 
τόπου λόγοις. Olympiodorus, In Aristotelis Meteora Commentaria, p. 227: Ταῦτα, φησίν, εἴρην- 
ται ἐν τοῖς Περὶ αἰσθήσεως καὶ αἰσθητοῦ λόγοις πλατύτερον. David of Alexandria (Neoplatonist, 
sixth cent.), In Porphyrii Isagogen Commentarium, p. 146: εἰρήσεται δὲ ἡμῖν πλατύτερον. Also 
the anonyma, De Scientia Politica Dialogus, p. 45: καὶ αὖθις πλατύτερόν πως εἰρήσεται. In Aris- 
totelis Artem Rhetoricam Commentarium, p. 5: ἐστενωμένως εἴρηκε νῦν, πλατύτερον δὲ ἐν τοῖς 
᾿Αναλυτικοῖς. 

341 Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, v. 3, p. 289: πλατύτερον μὲν ἀλλαχοῦ εἴρηται. Theodoret, 
Interpretatio in Jeremiam, PG.81.700.2: τὰ αὐτὰ πλατύτερον εἰρηκὼς ἐπάγει καὶ ταῦτα. Cyril of 
Alexandria, In Joannem, v. 1, p. 363 (header of Book III, possibly by a scribe); De Adoratione, 
PG.68.625.47: Καὶ πλατύτερον μὲν περί γε τούτων ἡμῖν κατὰ καιροὺς εἰρήσεται. ACO, Concilium 
Universale Ephesenum anno 431, 11,2, p. 14 (quoting Theodotus of Ancyra): τὰ δὲ συντομώτερον 
εἰρημένα πλατύτερον ἐκθεμένη. Anastasius of Sinai, Viae Dux, 12.1: ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν πλατύτερον 
εἰρήκαμεν. Questiones et Responsiones, Question 27.4: ἐν ἑτέρῳ πλατύτερον εἰρήκαμεν. Nicepho- 
rus I of Constantinople, Eusebii Caesariensis Confutatio, 3: πλατύτερον εἴρηται. Refutatio et 
Eversio Definitionis Synodalis anni 815, 36: πλατύτερον εἴρηται. op. cit. 143: εἴρηται πλατύτερον. 
Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 31, p. 6b (reviewing Theodoret's HE): Οὗτος καὶ πλατύτερον τῶν 
εἰρημένων τὰ περὶ τῆς δευτέρας συνόδου διέλαβε. 

342 Basil of Caesarea, Epistulae, 8.12; 105.1; 131.2; 188.8; 199.29; 361.1; De Baptismo Libri Duo, 
PG.31: 1517.19; 1520.14; 1561.9; 1589.37; 1592.13; 1593.17; 1621.3. That this expression transpires 
only in these two works is a serious reason not for taking the epistles as genuine ones, but for 
suspecting Basil's alleged work On the Baptism to be a spurious one. 

333 Constitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 6, p. 16: τὸν μέγαν Κασιανόν ... ὁ εἰρημένος 
θεῖος Κασιανός. 

344 Op. cit. 8, p. 19, apud Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 21: ταῦτα πάντα, ἅπερ πλατύτερον 
εἰρήκαμεν. 
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his contemporary sixth-century Aristotelian commentators, while at the 
same time he was aware of such authors as Theodoret and Cyril of Alexan- 
dria having applied this. 

The expression τοῖς σπουδαίοις καὶ καλοῖς (‘the excellent and good ones’)? 
is a simple designation on the face of it, which though reveals Cassian's 
Aristotelian erudition. Plato used this only casually. It was Aristotle who 
took this up from his master to entertain it abundantly.?'^ Although both 
Philo and (to a lesser extent) Plutarch took this up, the designation did 
not enjoy much attention among eminent Aristotelian commentators, such 
as Alexander of Aphrodisias and John Philoponus. Christian authors (Ori- 
gen, Eusebius, the Cappadocians, Theodoret, Cyril) paid no attention to this 
rhetorical construction. We are therefore faced with an instance of Cas- 
sian entertaining his personal readings. For there is only a unique instance, 
which he probably came across, namely Palladius, who used this phraseol- 
ogy writing about the monks he met at Nitria of Egypt.**” He styled σπου- 
δαίους καὶ καλοὺς those monks who honoured their profession. Otherwise, 
as if history wished to notify us about this work by Cassian being an origi- 
nal Greek text, we come upon a unique instance of Cassian's posterity, once 
again in Theodore Studites,?* who made abundant use of Cassian's charac- 
teristic language, as discussed throughout this work. 

In conclusion, and given the abundance of Cassian's liabilities to an 
uninterrupted Greek tradition, the questions that are invited out of the 
present state of affairs are the following: 


345 Cassian the Sabaite, Const, p. 18". See note 21 (pp. 73-74) to the Greek text. 

346 Plato, Euthydemus, 300e1: Τί γελᾷς, ὦ Κλεινία, ἐπὶ σπουδαίοις οὕτω πράγμασιν καὶ καλοῖς; 
Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, 1100b27: καὶ ἡ χρῆσις αὐτῶν καλὴ καὶ σπουδαία. 1148a23: αἱ μέν 
εἰσι (τῶν) τῷ γένει καλῶν καὶ σπουδαίων. 1169a32—33: εἰκότως δὴ δοκεῖ σπουδαῖος εἶναι, ἀντὶ 
πάντων αἱρούμενος τὸ καλόν. 1176b8: τὰ γὰρ καλὰ καὶ σπουδαῖα πράττειν. Magna Moralia, 1.9.9: 
τὰ δὲ καλὰ καὶ σπουδαῖα κελεύει. 2.7.23: καὶ ἐὰν μέν γε ἡδόμενος πράττῃ, σπουδαῖος ἔσται, 
ἂν δὲ λυπούμενος τὰ καλὰ πράττῃ, οὐ σπουδαῖος. Politica, 1332a24: καὶ τὰς χρήσεις ἀναγκαῖον 
σπουδαίας καὶ καλὰς εἶναι ταύτας ἁπλῶς. Rhetorica, 1364b8-u: καὶ ὧν αἱ ἐπιστῆμαι καλλίους 
ἢ σπουδαιότεραι, καὶ τὰ πράγματα καλλίω καὶ σπουδαιότερα: ... καὶ τῶν σπουδαιοτέρων δὲ καὶ 
καλλιόνων αἱ ἐπιστῆμαι ἀνάλογον διὰ τὸ αὐτό. 1367a18: καὶ αἱ τῶν φύσει σπουδαιοτέρων ἀρεταὶ 
καλλίους καὶ τὰ ἔργα. 1392813: καὶ εἰ τὸ σπουδαῖον καὶ καλὸν γενέσθαι δυνατόν, καὶ ὅλως δυνατὸν 
γενέσθαι. Protrepticus, Fr. 49: οὐκ ἀγαθὸς νομοθέτης οὐδὲ σπουδαῖος: οὐ γὰρ ἐνδέχεται μὴ καλοῦ 
μίμημα καλὸν εἶναι. 

347 Palladius, Historia Lausiaca (recensio G), Vita 7.1: Συντυχὼν οὖν καὶ συνδιατρίψας τοῖς 
περὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρειαν μοναστηρίοις ἔτη τρία, καλλίστοις καὶ σπουδαιοτάτοις ἀνδράσιν ὡς δισχιλίοις, 
ἀναχωρήσας ἐκεῖθεν ἦλθον εἰς τὸ ὄρος τῆς Νιτρίας. 

348 Theodore Studites, Μεγάλη Κατήχησις, Catechesis 75, p. 517: εἰ καλοὶ καὶ σπουδαῖοι εἶεν, 
καὶ χαρὰ καὶ ἀγωνία πρόσεστι. 
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Are we asked to believe that a certain Latin author called ‘John Cassian’ 
wrote originally in Latin? Furthermore, that he was subsequently translated 
in Greek, and the original Latin text was in the first place heavily loaded 
with translated specific Greek technical expressions (often extremely rare 
ones), which already had a long-time usage by eminent Christian authors of 
old? 

Are we invited to believe that a Latin author addressing a Latin audience 
felt it necessary every now and then to interlace his text with Greek terms 
and expressions, even scriptural portions, written in Greek? 

Should we believe that striking Neoplatonic expressions and notions 
applied by Cassian in theology are the fortuitous result ofa translation from 
Latin? 

Normally, foreign words are introduced into a translated text mainly for 
two reasons: either the notions and terminology are delicate and have been 
expounded by a certain thinker in a specific (his own) language, which 
impels the original term to be there in its own original language. Or, the 
case would be that a translator feels it necessary to quote a term in the 
original, again in order to make himself accurate and share responsibility 
of his rendering with the eventual reader of the work. However, the case is 
that the Greek terms appearing in the Latin editions of ‘John Cassian’ are not 
technical ones, nor are there any abstruse or intricate philosophical terms 
(such as substantia) written in Greek, even though substantia is used at tens 
of points in Latin. What remains, therefore, is the case ofa person translating 
into Latin and citing certain points in Greek, which though are terms of no 
particular theological or philosophical importance: they are only words that 
the translator himself had difficulty with rendering in Latin. 

Considering the literature of the early centuries, it was neither common 
nor possible for any author to write extremely extensive treatises. Quite sim- 
ply, this was difficult on the grounds of the practical means available, such as 
parchment, which is why sometimes a parchment had to be written again 
as a palimpsest. Beyond the mental ability required in order for one to be 
able to write extensive discourses, one had to be supplied with the practi- 
cal means to do so. This was possible to Origen because he was sponsored 
by his admirer Ambrose, to the Cappadocians, to Theodoret, to Chrysos- 
tom, and to Augustine, who were famous personalities and their exten- 
sive treatises expound crucial theological questions, mostly controversial 
ones. It is hard to imagine a mediocre Latin theologian such as the fabulous 
John Cassian' to be supplied with the means to write works as extensive 
as these in the Patrologia Latina, indeed in order to expound the dresses of 
monks in Egypt, or the eight principal faults. Quite simply, the case is that 
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Cassian the Sabaite wrote the book, which we have in Greek. The rest are in 
fact interpolations by interested parties in the West, which were written by 
the end of the sixth century and thereafter. It is hardly a coincidence that 
John Cassian’ is represented to style his treatise a ‘little work’ (opusculo),3“° 
which is certainly not the case of the habitual banalities and ostentatious 
clerical modesty. Rather, it is the same designation which Photius applied 
to Cassian’s book which he had read, namely, βιβλιδάριον (a little book). 

Subsequently, Greek translations of these augmented interpolated texts 
were produced, propagated, and promulgated, such as those of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. It is unfortunate (but whether this is a 
coincidence I am not so sure) that folio 2 of Codex 573 is missing: this is pre- 
cisely the point where the person of 'Germanus' is introduced. To fill this 
lacuna, I had to use a manuscript which is later by five centuries. But the 
question as to why this folio was cut off is a tantalising one. The numbers 
on the top right side of the folios are much later and they are consecutive. 
One can realise the lacuna only upon studying the text. Which means that 
folio 2 was torn off during the ancient times. To what purpose really? And 
of what use could a single folio be to anyone at all? I am afraid that this folio 
was removed only for the purpose of destroying it, not of trading on a virtu- 
ally worthless archaeological object. 


349 Praefatio Ad Castorem Pontificem (opusculo huic); so in IV.32 (Institutiones): (opusculo 
huic); Ν.4ο (opusculo huic); X1.16: (huic opusculo). 
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The Greek Codex Metamorphosis 573 reveals an abundant intellectual 
wealth. The expressions used therein are heavily loaded with the spirit and 
language of specific Greek Fathers and the language is highly refined and 
elegant. By contrast, in the Latin text, the opulent Greek terminology which 
is pregnant with instances of the author’s allegiances, liabilities, influences, 
even aspirations, is entirely lost. This Latin text simply lacks the historic- 
ity and intellectual vigour of the Greek. Historicity and vigour mean that 
hundreds of Greek expressions, which carried over a continuous tradition 
and bear on the authority of both eminent Greek Fathers and Greek Clas- 
sical lore, are lost in the Latin text. At the points where an effort was made 
to maintain some of them through a verbatim Latin rendering, they make 
no sense to a Latin reader. On the other hand, Greek terminology of unim- 
portant words appears here and there in this Latin. True, Latins were not 
deeply conversant with Greek philosophical thought. But the scantiness of 
the Latin vocabulary and its penury of terms could appear as a problem 
only once a Greek text was rendered in Latin, not the other way around. In 
other words, it becomes immediately plain that the Latin text is but a mere 
augmented and heavily interpolated translation, since hardly would it have 
been the case that a Greek theologian, also highly erudite in Classical lore, 
suddenly decided to write in Latin. 

The works of the Meteora-Codex belong to Cassian the Sabaite, the abbot 
of the Laura of Sabas. All these texts save one are mentioned by Photius; 
portions of them were included by John of Damascus in his anthology 
Sacra Parallela; they were extensively copied by Antiochus of Palestine; they 
made up a large part of the constitution of the monastery of Prodromus 
the Dreadful; they were also quoted to a considerable extent by Nicon of 
Montenegro stipulating his own monastic rules; these are also the texts 
used in the Philocalia by Nicodemus of Athos. Later, they were falsely 
attributed to the figment called ‘John Cassian’, by means of tampering with 
the manuscripts, whereas an additional biography of ‘John Cassian’ was 
fabricated and smuggled into the compilation of biographies by Gennadius 
of Marseilles. 

In his edition of ‘John Cassian’s’ works in the Vienna Corpus, Michael 
Petschenig wrote that some Greek manuscripts contain excerpts from Cas- 
sian's work which were known to Patriarch Photius in the ninth century 
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and accurately correspond to Migne’s Latin epitome. What he saw in this 
Latin version was the genuine epitome by Eucherius, while he presumed 
the Greek excerpts to be a precise translation of them. This contention 
remained uncontested only for a short while: as early as 1898, Karl Wotke 
made a convincing (indeed devastating) case, proving that this Latin ‘epit- 
ome’ was only a worthless and rather clumsy translation from the defective 
Greek text preserved in cardinal Altems' library. Petschenig’s allegation that 
the Latin 'epitome' is the original and the Greek text the translation has 
therefore collapsed since more than a century, also following the study by 
Franz Diekamp in 1898. 

When Migne printed 'two books' with excerpts from Cassian (1846), his 
ambitious contention was that his Latin text beside the Greek one was 
S. Eucherii Lugdunensis episcopi epitome operum Cassiani, yet he adduced 
no evidence or testimony as to how had he come upon this ‘epitome’. Franz 
Diekamp showed that this Latin is only an ad hoc translation of the specific 
Greek text, the only one available to Migne (actually to Montfaucon), whose 
Greek is a distorted, deficient, and wanting copy. "This Latin text, which 
Eucherius of Lyons has nothing to do with, was accorded the fake title 
S. Eucherii Lugdunensis episcopi epitome operum Cassiani", yet this is a ‘text 
of no value’ (Der text ist demnach völlig wertlos).! 

Karl Wotke was certainly right in arguing that 'one should stop conduct- 
ing any futile search in order to discover the putative epitome of Eucherius, 
on the basis of the reference by Gennadius’. That aside, one should wonder 
about what the actual content of this epitome was thought to be. Migne's 
text (and alleged ‘epitome’) by Montfaucon contains ‘two books’. These 
are not actually ‘books’. Gennadius' reference to ‘uno volumen’ apart, the 
header Liber primus and secundus was introduced by Migne. Montfaucon 
had chose to entitle them Epistola prima and secunda. The manuscripts 
have it simply Πρὸς Κάστορα and Πρὸς Λεόντιον correspondingly. Since 
Diekamp did so, I will not abide by the fact that in the Greek text there 
is no reference to the state of affairs at the French monastery, which is 
strange since the rest of the text appears there word for word. However, 
whereas Diekamp wonders as 'to what was that which impelled the Bishop 
of Lyons to omit these references’, my point is that no one omitted anything: 


! F. Diekamp, op. cit. p. 355. His introduction, p. 341: "with respect to the text, the 
falsity and sheer worthlessness of which is treated in the ensuing exposition" (dem Texte zu 
befürhten dessen Unechtheit und völlige wertlosigkeit die folgenden Ausführungen darthum 
sollen). 
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those ‘French’ references are only later interpolation by forgers. More 
important is to reflect on the alleged content of that fantastical epitome. If 
the content of this were the text which Migne alleged it to be, what should 
be made of the Greek text appearing in the Meteora Codex 573 (folia 56'- 
18") which does not appear in Migne as part of that ‘epitome by Eucherius’? 
Likewise, Codex Vind. 121 (folia 219-247) contains Greek text which is also 
outside that of Migne’s.” Is this, or is it not, part of the fabulous ‘epitome’? 
For indeed the actual content of this 'epitome' has never been determined. 
Which has resulted in the notion of an alleged ‘epitome’ serving as a passe- 
partout for any text of Cassian's found in Greek to be styled 'part ofthe Latin 
epitome’. 

During my own research on the Vienna manuscripts that I have consid- 
ered in this study, the catalogue of the Library of Austria has attributed to all 
of them the wholesale designation ‘Greek epitome of Latin texts’ (griechis- 
che Epitome des lateinischen Textes). These texts are not only the institu- 
tions of monasteries and the tract on the eight evil thoughts, but also the 
conference with abba Moses, as well as the one with abba Serenus. The sole 
text of the Meteora Codex 573 that Ihave not been able to trace in any library 
is the last one in this volume, namely the conference with Serenus, entitled 
De Panareto, which was not available to Photius either. It seems that once 
this text comes to light (as indeed it now does, being part of the edition vol- 
ume of the Meteora Codex), I will not be surprised if some scholars will be 
all too quick to style this ‘part of the translated Latin epitome’, too. It seems, 
therefore, that every time we come across a Greek text by Cassian in any 
codex, we ought to brand it ‘part of Eucherius epitome in Greek transla- 
tion’. But in this way one makes the whimsical proleptic assertion ‘epitome’ 
not only a talisman always prompt to oblige as a phylactery vouchsafing an 
‘epitome’, but indeed a factotum establishing a ‘Latin Cassian’ out of thin 
air. 

Andreas Schottus, the editor of Eucherius’ works in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum Coloniensis, never endorsed the hypothesis of an epitome by Eucherius 
ever having existed. Thus he exclaimed in 1618: “Extaret utinam, quam in 
Catalogis ecclesiasticorum scriptorum nominari video ex Joanne Cassiano 


2 PG.28.849-872 & 872-906. The text of PG.28.849-872 is the one appearing in Codex 
Metamorphosis 573, folia 1-22, as well as in Codex Vind. 121, folia 206-219. The text of 
PG.28.872-906 is the one of Metamorphosis 573, folia 22"—56' (it is absent from Codex Vind. 
121). The text in Metamorphosis 573, folia 101'—118" (De Panareto) is absent from both Migne 
and Codex Vind. 121. Codex Vindobonensis theologicus Graecus 121 contains two of the three 
‘discourses’ (λόγοι) that Photius had read. The tract treating the eight evil thoughts is not 
included either in that manuscript or in Codex Vind. Gr. theol. 104. 
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Eucherii epitoma! Lucem enim aliquam obscuris in locis debravatisque 
haud dubie afferent"? 

Karl Wotke made a convincing case that the alleged Epitome by Euche- 
rius mentioned in Gennadius' biographies is a phantom. Its existence has 
never been confirmed, and Wotke speaks of Gennadius with contempt, 
while mentioning accounts by frustrated Western scholars who never 
managed to come upon such an epitome, notwithstanding their exertions. 
With reference to a work published by a certain scholar called Bruno Czapla, 
who had considered in admiration ‘Gennadius as a historian of philology’ 
(Münster, 1898), Wotke declares his own appreciation: "since I set out to 
express my opinion in public [I declare that] I do not esteem Gennadius 
as much as Czapla does" (Ich denke, wenn ich meine Meinung offen dar- 
legen soll, über Gennadius, nicht so gut als Czapla); Gennadius’ ‘reference is 
very much wanting and inaccurate' (Ist doch die ganze Stelle hócst dürftig 
und ungenan, nich einmal dies Titel Instructiones und Formulae spiritalis 
intellegentiae sind dem Gennadius bekannt).* The real case is however that, 
without having any inkling of this, Wotke was somewhat unfair to Genna- 
dius, who never actually wrote either a single word about Eucherius or about 
any 'epitome' of Cassian's text. For indeed the real Cassian was only a young 
man at the time when Gennadius wrote his biographies, and the Sabaite 
monk and presbyter wrote his works well after Gennadius' death. 

Cassian was presumably accorded the epithet ‘the Roman’ by later 
scribes, so that confusion between two different persons and two different 
oeuvres should be avoided. The most ancient instance of this designation 
appears in the Meteora codex (ninth century) and was made by the Sabaite 
scribe Theodosius. The present state of affairs shows that the endeavour 
by this later Sabaite, as well as by Studite brothers, to tell him apart was 
not sufficient enough to save him from spiritual death and non-existence. I 
cherish the hope that this study will contribute to sorting this fatal fusion 
out. The real Cassian, the Sabaite monk of Scythopolis and spiritual off- 
spring of Sabas, was entirely eclipsed by an anachronistic contrivance called 
‘John Cassian’, otherwise unknown to the entire East. ‘Abba Cassian' of the 
Apophthegmata and ‘abba Cassian’ of Cyril of Scythopolis is one and the self- 
same person. The text of Codex 573 is the same text which Photius read and 
reviewed, save the last lecture by Serenus. 


3 K. Wotke, op. cit. p. 4. 
4 Op. cit. pp. 3-5. 
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The text of Cassian is a genuine part of an uninterrupted chain of the 
Greek literature, with technical terms and striking parallels of earlier Greek 
authors, both in language and notions. There is no way for this to be a 
translation, either from Latin or from any other language. 

Cassian says that the pedagogy flowing from his text is not an invention of 
his own, but opinions by the fathers of old.° This suggests not only previous 
hermits and monks (which is the normal meaning of ‘fathers’ in Cassian, 
and in monastic literature, in general), but also influence by earlier writers. 
Normally, nevertheless, Cassian does not mention earlier writers by name, 
save Basil of Caesarea at a couple of points. However, it can definitely be 
shown that he is bowled head over heels by the technical parlance and 
theology of previous authors. Perusal of these texts reveals who the ‘fathers’ 
that supplied Cassian with his vocabulary were. The author is an immensely 
erudite Greek, especially familiar with Plato, and with the Aristotelian as 
well as Stoic ethics. 

His hero and creative flare is Gregory of Nyssa, his writings reveal an East- 
erner, indeed an Antiochene, and his ideas are drawn from Origen, Didy- 
mus, Evagrius, Eusebius, Clement of Alexandria, and Theodoret. Quite def- 
initely, Cassian is an outstanding case of an Antiochene freely drawing on 
Alexandrian theologians, on Origenists, on eminent Greeks of Classical and 
Late Antiquity, without any sense of alienation from his patrimonial theo- 
logical nourishment, which would have been Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and Nestorius nonetheless. Had the 
ostensible John Cassian’ been able to study the vast bulk of all the pro- 
lific authors who are outstandingly present through this text, he would have 
been able to write in Greek, not in Latin. 

Cassian’s phraseology is not the achromatic language of a text, which any 
translation always is with respect to the original. Not only notions, but also 
a specific vocabulary (often exclusive to one or two writers) are confidently 
reproduced. The author knows Hebrew and quotes from that text, mostly by 
memory, and sometimes Old Testament quotations are a Greek translation 
of his own from the Hebrew. 

Were this text a translation from Latin, the translator would have had all 
the time and means to render these portions in the more or less standard 
Greek scriptural text. However, what we see (especially in the conferences 
with Moses and Serenus) is a Greek author who quotes scripture by memory 
and feels free to make critical use of paraphrased scriptural portions. 


5 Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 62": οὐ μόνον ἐκ τῶν ἡμετέρων λόγων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀρχαῖαι 
τῶν πατέρων γνῶμαι. 
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The author had an impressive command of Greek literature. Some 
expressions are singularly used by authors such as Cyril of Alexandria (e.g. 
ὡς ἐν νυκτὶ πλανώμενον), or Gregory of Nazianzus (e.g. τῆς ἐπὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν 
γεύσεως).' Locution appearing in such instances as in the Local Synod of 
Constantinople in 536, where Cassian was present himself (e.g. βεβαίῳ λογι- 
σμῷ),᾽ never appeared ever again. Aristotelian expressions, which had been 
scarcely taken up by Christian authors, are there, too, (e.g. xoi δυσχέρειαν 
πολλὴν elvat)? whereas there is some correspondence with expressions tran- 
spiring in Proclus only, as well as in the language of Simplicius and Damas- 
cius. The distinctive characteristic of Cassian's Greek terminology is unfail- 
ingly there, advising posterity that there is no way for this text to have been 
the product of any translation. When, for instance, Cassian refers to καθ’ 
ὑπόστασιν xaxóv, he simply reproduces an expression which is distinctly 
characteristic of Gregory of Nyssa. In general, if Gregory of Nyssa is the best 
pupil of Origen, Cassian the Sabaite is the best pupil of Gregory of Nyssa. 

The entire atmosphere and setting of the Conferences shows that this is 
simply staged by Cassian aiming at expounding not only his own knowledge 
of monastic life, but also his aspirations and ideal of it. He never mentions 
his own name; it is only his staged friend Germanus that asks the anchorites 
questions, which is what Plato had done in his own dialogues. It is certainly 
all but an accident that there is a fair amount of Platonism here and there. 

The ‘book of Cassian' has all the characteristics of a book that was tran- 
scribed during the ninth century from an original book-companion, which 
belonged to Cassian himself. For all the mistakes of orthography by the 
scribe, the texts are of the highest quality, as far as the Greek language 
and learnedness are concerned. The finest moments of Greek prose are 
wonderfully availed of and reproduced. Had the real Cassian not suffered 
this unfair obscurity of his identity, some of his maxims could have been 
emblematic and second to no Classical dictum. Consider, for instance, his 
pithy aphorism: ᾿Αδύνατον παρὰ κακοῖς εὑρεθῆναι ἐπιστήμην, οὐδὲ ἐν πράγμα- 
σιν ἀπίαι)δεύτοις μεμετρημένον τι (‘It is impossible to find either true knowl- 
edge amidst evil people or anything considerate in a state of coarseness’). 


Cassian the Sabaite, ScetPatr, p. 63". 

Op. cit. p. 611. 

Op. cit. p. 63". 

Op. cit. p. 611. 

Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 103". 
1 Cassian the Sabaite, SerenPrim, p. go". 
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Any Classical Greek sage would have been delighted at the elegance and 
wisdom of the maxim. Within Christian literature, where elegance was not 
always the foremost priority, this statement should have remained prover- 
bial, not only for its telling terseness, but also as a pointed laconic epitome 
of both Platonism and Solomon." Likewise, at points Cassian appears as a 
scholar rather than as a monk. Even though he had styled himself and his 
kinsfolk ἀνθρώπους ἀγροίκους καὶ ἰδιώτας (‘savages and simpletons'),? at the 
same time he refers conveniently to a different version of the Old Testa- 
ment text of which he knew, in an ‘edition by the Jew’ (ὅπερ ὁ Ἑβραῖος ἐκδί- 
dwot),'* which 15 not attested otherwise.'5 Furthermore, it is Cassian who sets 
forth the fundamental judicial principle stipulating that no law can have a 
retroactive effect (ὁ γὰρ νόμος οὐ τὰ παρελθόντα εἴωθεν ἐγκλήματα, ἀλλὰ τὰ 
μέλλοντα κρίνειν). To anyone who has studied the uproar caused in Pales- 
tine and Antioch (in short, ‘the East’ of the times) by Justinian’s decision 
to impose posthumous condemnation on defunct theologians, and the out- 
rage caused to eminent pious figures of the region, this reference by Cassian 
can only suggest his own animadversion to the imperial demeanour. 
Caesarius is Cassian himself writing well after the period he had com- 
posed his monastic texts. Meantime, he had come across the writings of 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, and probably Pseudo-Dionysius himself, of 
whom Caesarius is the sole author to advise us that he came from Thrace. 
When Cassian assumed the name ‘Caesarius’, he had just come across 
the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius and made much of the latter's term θεαν- 
δρικός. There is no reason to assume that this denotes Monophysitism by 
any means. For although in that text there are formulations which could 
be pleasing to any anti-Chalcedonian, they could nonetheless be equally 


12 Cf. Wisdom of Solomon 1:4: εἰς κακότεχνον ψυχὴν οὐκ εἰσελεύσεται σοφία οὐδὲ κατοικήσει 
ἐν σώματι κατάχρεῳ ἁμαρτίας (‘Wisdom will not enter a malpracticing soul, nor shall she ever 
enter a body bowled into sin’). 

13 A Newly Discovered Greek Father, Greek text, p. 57' and endnote 12 (p. 220). 

14 Cassian the Sabaite, De Panareto, p. 103". 

15 See op. cit., Greek text, p. 106" and endnote 18 (pp. 358-359). 

16 De Panareto, p. 113". See discussion in endnote 29 (pp. 362-363) to the Greek text. 
The author sets forth a fundamental judicial principle stipulating that no law can have 
a retroactive effect. The sole Christian parallel transpires in Amphilochius of Iconium, In 
Mulierem Peccatricem (orat. 4), lines 240—242: ᾿Αλλ’ ὁ Χριστὸς μέν, ὁ μὴ τὴν ἁμαρτίαν κρίνων, 
ἀλλὰ τὴν μετάνοιαν ἐπαινῶν, ὁ μὴ τὰ παρελθόντα κολάζων, ἀλλὰ τὰ μέλλοντα δοκιμάζων. There is a 
fair correspondence of the Latin text. Collationes, ΝΠΙ.22, PL.49.760B: lex enim praeteria solet 
crimina, sed futura damnare. An anonymous commentary on Demosthenes explicates the 
principle: τὸ περὶ τῶν παρελθόντων νομοθετεῖν ἄτοπον (‘it is absurd to legislate on past things’). 
Scholia in Demosthenem (scholia vetera), Oration 24.159. 
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conceded by a Chalcedonian, on account of Cassian / Caesarius not pushing 
such terminology too far, simply by not elaborating on it. This attitude is in 
fact the gist of what was styled Neo-Chalcedonism. 

By that time (the 540s) Origenism had come to be under ferocious attack 
by the imperial throne, which called for cautious writing by authors sympa- 
thising with Origen. Earlier, however, Cassian had had no reason for doing 
so, and he allowed himself to be more freely expressive, since he was under 
the spell of Leontius and the protection of such men as Theodore Askidas. 
Justinian’s Edictum Contra Origenem came in the early 540s, at a time when 
Cassian was back in Palestine after he had spent some years at Constantino- 
ple. After 543, reconsidering his Origenistic allegiances of the 530s and ear- 
lier, Cassian / Caesarius set out to declare himself faithful to the imperial 
orthodoxy and denounced Origen in an exhibitionist manner, even though 
he did not realize that important Origenistic doctrines continued to flow 
unconsciously out of his pen. He then reproduced Origenistic doctrines out- 
standingly espoused by theologians such as Didymus (such as the distinc- 
tion ποίησις / πλάσις), and oftentimes he did not grasp his own Origenism, 
simply because he drew on Gregory of Nyssa and Eusebius, without realiz- 
ing the Origenism which the theology of these authors was loaded with. In 
Caesarius, the distinction ποίησις and πλάσις is a recognisable Origenistic 
tenet, although it is through Gregory of Nyssa and Didymus that we have a 
full account of it. Caesarius attacks Origen by name, while being unaware 
that Origen was the father of the distinction which Caesarius / Cassian him- 
self reproduced. 

During an early stage of his life, the Conferences and Institutions were 
written for the sake of Leontius Byzantius and of his predecessor Bishop 
Castor in the leadership of an unidentified monastery. He was at the time 
under the influence of Leontius and reproduced a certain 'Origenism', of 
which Origen was not always the source. Rather, this was the product 
of sixth-century hearsay attributed to Origen, since monks were familiar 
with texts by Evagrius and Didymus rather than those of Origen. Leontius 
was younger than Cassian by roughly fifteen to twenty years, but Cassian 
outlived him by six to eight years. 

Whether one reads Cassian or Caesarius, the text is imbued by the vocab- 
ulary of Gregory of Nyssa and the theology of Theodoret. The text of Codex 
573 is full of notions and technical terms which are redolent of Gregory par 
excellence. There are also other theologians implicitly yet distinctly present, 
such as Eusebius, Didymus, Epiphanius of Salamis, Theodoret, Chrysostom, 
Cyril of Alexandria. Ironically, this is the reason why it was made possible for 
Cassian's writings to suffer pseudepigraphous attribution: a group of works 
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of his are currently presented under names of others, and remain under the 
designation ‘spuria’. However, once specific expressions and forms are stud- 
ied on the grounds of philology, philosophy, and theology, it turns out that 
Cassian’s texts evince a striking semblance to works currently under such 
names as Clement of Rome (Pseudo-Clementina), Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Basil of Caesarea, Basil of Seleucia, Caesarius, Didymus, or various anonymi 
works aimed against the Jews. An voluminous corpus of spurious works is 
still waiting for exploration and for their real author to be identified. It is 
my firm conviction that Cassian will be identified as the author of a large 
number of such writings. 

Special mention should be made to the set of epistles under the header 
Amphilochia, which is currently attributed to Photius. I do not actually urge 
any wholesale contention against this attribution. For instance, I do not dis- 
pute the lengthy, detailed, and incisive first answer, which is addressed to 
Amphilochius, as being an original one by Photius. However, the similar- 
ities (some of them unique) of other epistles with Cassian’s style are too 
many to be overlooked. The collection is so called because it was dedicated 
to Amphilochius of Cyzicus: he was one of the devout friends and oldest dis- 
ciples of Photius, who had propounded certain questions to his master and 
he is frequently mentioned therein. The edition comprises a set of questions 
and answers. Although, according to the prologue, they are three hundred 
in number, in existing manuscripts and editions the number is greater and 
more variable, and the order is not the same. Evidently, additions have been 
made with the passage of time, and I am not sure whether these additions 
should be attributed to one author alone besides Photius. What I am cer- 
tain about is that a number of them was authored by Cassian the Sabaite. 
The order is different in various manuscripts, and it is due to irregular addi- 
tions that either some passages are treated more than once, or there is no 
apparent plan, or their length varies, some being mere notes, while oth- 
ers are almost treatises. As it happens with Cassian’s texts, along with that 
of Caesarius and De Trinitate, there is little originality in these passages. 
Nevertheless, the author's excerpts from Dionysius the Areopagite are note- 
worthy, and the fact that there are no less than thirty-two passages where 
the author repeats Theodoret almost word for word should alert one to an 
Antiochene writer. 

Exploration of Cassian’s text brings to light him having used Greek ex- 
pressions which are unique and characteristic of, at most, a couple (some- 
times only one) distinguished Christian authors before him. Some of these 
expressions have been rendered in Latin to the letter. To posit that this 
Greek text is a translation means that we are asked to believe that a Latin 
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author was aware of a vast variety of extremely rare Greek expressions, 
which he rendered in Latin, while originally writing in that language. 

The specific Greek text of Cassian was extant during the second half of 
the sixth century and Antiochus of Palestine quoted extensively from this 
in early seventh century. To posit that this Greek text is a translation means 
that once ‘Cassian’ wrote about the rules of monasteries in Palestine and 
Egypt in Latin, Palestinian monks cared to translate this text in Greek, so 
that they might learn the rules of their own monasteries from a Latin author. 

According to Owen Chadwick, Cassian was ‘the first guide to the contem- 
plative ideal in the history of western thought’, and ‘not only a worthy pre- 
decessor, but a founder of the Benedictine tradition'. The scholar empha- 
sized the continuity of the Benedictine Rule with Cassian?? and his influence 
on Benedict himself,° which is why ‘the modern Benedictine still looks 
to him’.”° Sadly, despite some perceptive remarks pointing out the heavy 
interpolation into Cassian’s work, Owen Chadwick never disputed the Latin 
identity of this author. Considering what he saw as ‘influence on Greek the- 
ology’, Chadwick assumed that this is simply represented by the review by 
Photius and references by John Climacus. Consequently, he thought that 
‘naturally the Greeks quoted him much less frequently than the Latins'?! 

What Chadwick did not know, however, is that the East quoted from 
Cassian abundantly, and saw the Sabaite monk as conveniently Greek as 
the rest of the theologians whose names featured in florilegia exclusively 
composed out of Greek authorship. In Appendices I, III, III, one can see 
the texts themselves, which attest to Cassian being present in the Doctrina 
Patrum, in the Apophthegmata Patrum, as well as in the writings by John 
of Damascus, Theodore Studites, Anastasius of Sinai, John Oxites, Nicon 
of Montenegro, and abundantly so in the constitution of the monastery 
of Prodromus the Dreadful (Προδρόμου τοῦ Φοβεροῦ). Besides, there are 
numerous unpublished codices, where the name of Cassian features as one 
among many in chains of quotations from Greek authors. 

Codex 583 of the Great Meteoron (eleventh century, 271 folia) is a col- 
lection of Greek authors, including mainly Isaac Syrus, but also Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Maximus Confessor, abba Thalassius, Macarius. In folio 129", there is a 
portion (folia 129132") ofthe text of Codex 573, attributed to ‘abba Cassian’ 
(ἀββᾶ Κασσιανοῦ). Likewise, Codex 143 of the same monastery (fourteenth 


17 Op. cit. p. 162. 
Op. cit. p. 155. 
19 Op. cit. pp. 151-156. 
Op. cit. p. 157. 
21 Op. cit. Index, p. 166. 
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century, parchment, n8 folia) contains a collection (folia 27'-96") compiled 
by John Oxites of Antioch, which comprises thirty-three patristic texts. All of 
them are texts by Greek authors. This anthology contains another portion of 
Codex 573, which is attributed simply to ‘saint Cassian' (τοῦ ἁγίου Κασσιανοῦ) 
(folia 94-95), quite conveniently treating him as a Greek author, as it does 
for the rest of the others. By the same token, Codex 633, now preserved in 
the Patriarchal Library ofJerusalem, which comprises ‘chapters dealing with 
the holy and awesome mysteries’ (περὶ τῶν ἁγίων καὶ φρικτῶν μυστηρίων),22 
quotes from thirty authors, who are all Greek, from Gregory of Nazianzus, to 
Dionysius Areopagite and Andreas of Caesarea. ‘Abba Cassian’ (ἀββᾶ Κασ- 
σιανοῦ) features among these authors, and one might surmise that we are 
invited to believe that the catenist(s) had it that this Cassian was allegedly a 
Latin author included therein, indeed the only one. The same goes for Codex 
365 (thirteenth century, paper, 287 folia) of the same library: it records pas- 
sages from thirty authors (including Ephraem Syrus, Philo, Didymus, and 
Cassian), plus the lives of fourteen saintly men, including Sabas himself and 
John Hesychast the Sabaite. The twenty-third portion belongs to Cassian 
(Κασσιανοῦ) and no thought of adding ‘the Roman’ occurred to the scribes. 
Codex 57 of the same library (thirteenth or fourteenth century, 293 folia) 
records from Cassian’s teaching of abba Serenus: the author is simply ‘saint 
Cassian’ (τοῦ ἁγίου Κασσιανοῦ).5 Codex 181 (end of thirteenth century, 270 
folia) of the same milieu records Cassian’s address ‘to Bishop Castor, on the 
eight considerations [of evil} (πρὸς Κάστορα ἐπίσκοπον περὶ τῶν ὀκτὼ λογι- 
σμῶν, folia 187-189): he is ‘Cassian the Roman’ (Κασσιανοῦ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου, not 
Johr’ Cassian). Sabaite Codex 55 (parchment, written in 927 AD, 153 folia) 
records a portion from the eight dispositions to evil (starting on folio 1915): 
“By our holy father Cassian the Roman, to Bishop Castor about the eight 
dispositions [to evil]” (τοῦ ὁσίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν Κασσιανοῦ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου πρὸς 
Κάστορα ἐπίσκοπον περὶ τῶν ὀκτὼ λογισμῶν). Likewise, the Sabaite Codex 
157 (tenth century) records works from thirty-six different authors, plus a 
thirty-seventh one with maxims by saintly elders, and a final thirty-eight 
one with one more collection of the same kind. All of the authors are Greek, 
of course: Cassian is scribed ‘in full’ (τοῦ Κασσιανοῦ ὅλον) and he is simply 
‘Cassian’. Finally, Codex 171 (paper, fourteenth century) records excerpts 


22 Codex 633 (fourteenth century, written on linen paper, 243 folia), folia 168'--2497. 

23 The codex is concluded with this passage (folia 286'-290"). It actually comprises 290 +3 
folia, since three of them (21, 251, 185") were added during later times. 

24 Actually 156 folia, since three of them (1, 103", 139") have not been numbered. This codex 
was found in pieces at the Great Laura. 
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from twenty-one ‘holy fathers’ in a collection which is styled ‘very much 
beneficial’ (folia 481) (Συλλογὴ συντεθεῖσα ἐκ τῶν θεοφθόγγων ῥημάτων τῶν 
ἁγίων πατέρων πάνυ ὠφέλιμος) and among the names of these authors (in- 
cluding Diadochus of Photike and Antiochus of Palestine) the name of the 
old Sabaite intellectual monk features once again, being simply ‘Cassian’ 
(Κασσιανοῦ). 

The author was a very familiar figure in the Sabaite Laura, indeed so 
familiar that sometimes it was felt that it was not necessary to write his 
name on the header of culled passages of his. The aforementioned Sabaite 
Codex 633 (fourteenth century) comprises 243 folia and the last section of it 
(folia 168-243) is an anthology from a vast number of authors: all of them are 
Greek and most of them are monastic personalities (Nilus, Ephraem Syrus, 
Macarius, Barsanuphius, Isidore of Pelusium et. al.). The anthology includes 
also a brief text from Cassian’s work, and his name is stated on the header. 
What is telling is this: at the end of this codex (folia 239'-243") there is a very 
extensive text, which was included only because there were some pages left 
for the codex to be complete. This passage has a title, but no name of author. 
The title goes ‘On dejection, chapter thirty’ (περὶ λύπης, κεφάλαιον A), which 
is actually a text by Cassian on the ‘evil thought’ of ‘dejection’. Well-known 
as he was in his own monastery, it was felt unnecessary to put his name also 
on the header of this text, which only served as a conclusion for the sake 
of the specific codex to be filled full, even though his name was mentioned 
earlier in the same collection. 

The most striking case, however, is Antiochus of Palestine, who was born 
near Ancyra, which is why he is sometimes styled Antiochus of Ancyra, and 
is known as the monk (and perhaps abbot) of the Laura of Sabas. The Per- 
sians destroyed his hometown Ancyra in 619, which compelled the monks 
of the neighbouring monastery of Attaline to flee their home and move 
from place to place. As they were unable to carry many books with them, 
abbot Eustathius, who had introduced Antiochus to monastic life, asked 
him to compile an abridgement of the Holy Scripture for their use. Anti- 
ochus obliged by writing a work known as Pandectes of the Holy Scripture. 
He mentions only a couple of earlier writers by name: Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, Irenaeus, Ignatius of Antioch. What he did not say, however, is that he 
himself drew heavily on Cassian, who had also been a monk and abbot in 
the same Laura of Sabas only seventy years before Antiochus himself. Vast 
sections of this compilation are simply word-for-word quotations from the 
work of Cassian the Sabaite.?* 


?5 See Antiochus' texts copied from Cassian in Appendix I. Antiochus never mentioned 
his source and predecessor. 
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Here is a strange phenomenon then. Seventy years after Cassian’s death, 
Antiochus of Palestine, setting out to produce a résumé of the moral teach- 
ing of Scripture, quotes from Cassian extensively, and yet he does not men- 
tion his name at all. John of Damascus and Anastasius of Sinai also quoted 
from this work, yet neither of them mentioned Cassian. This means that 
Sabaite writers, such as Antiochus and Damascenus, blacked Cassian out. 
If Anastasius is also considered, this allows for the impression that there 
was an attitude of suspicion against Cassian by those who lived in the wider 
region of Palestine. In other words, we come upon an echo of the Origenis- 
tic controversies of the sixth century, with the file against Cassian’s name 
still being kept open. This however reflects the local spirit of Palestine and 
the memories of the vicissitudes that had tormented the region, indeed 
the Laura of Sabas itself. For, by contrast, theologians of more remote the- 
atres, such as Constantinople, treated both Cassian’s name and work with 
respect.”° 

Antiochus of Palestine wrote his Pandectes of the Holy Scripture at the 
request of his former superior, abbot Eustathius of the monastery of Atta- 
line, near Ancyra, as already noted. The question which is subsequently 
given rise to is this: while living at the Great Laura and its renowned library, 
which contained works by all Cappadocian, Alexandrine, Antiochene and 
Palestinian stars of Christian theology, why should Antiochus have been in 
need of a translation of a work by a hardly known Latin author in order 
to compose his abridgement of the moral teaching of Scripture? Is it not 
more plausible to infer that he deemed it handy to quote from the work of a 
Sabaite monk and abbot, namely Cassian, who had died only seventy years 
before, his work was certainly on the shelves of that library, and his body 
was resting in the same premises, side by side with that of Sabas himself? 

I have no doubt that there will be scholars, especially ones with specific 
religious allegiances, all but prepared to disown the established myth con- 
cerning ‘John Cassian’: they will be eager and anxious to reject the dreadful 


26 See Appendix II, references to Cassian by John Climacus (sixth-seventh cent.) and 
Theodore Studites (eighth-ninth cent.). Later still, Nicon of Montenegro (or, Nicon of 
Raithus, or, Nicon of Sinai, eleventh-twelfth cent.), who was born in Constantinople and 
founded a monastery of 150 monks on the Black Mountain adjacent to the Amanos River 
north of Antioch. Not only does his Canonarium vel Typicon mention Cassian, an Antiochene 
of old, but also styles him saint (ch. 1, pp. 50; 53; 54; 55). Likewise, the twelfth-century consti- 
tution of the monastery of Prodromus the Dreadful (Προδρόμου τοῦ Φοβεροῦ) styles him ‘the 
great Cassian’ (τὸν μέγαν Κασιανόν) and ‘the divine Cassian’ (ὁ θεῖος Κασιανός), ch. 6, p. 16. This 
somehow confirms the current view that this monastery was located in the wider region of 
the capital, namely, near the Asiatic shore of Bosporus, close to the entrance to the Black Sea. 
So does the Synaxarium of the Church of Constantinople, styling him ὅσιος Κασιανός. 
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thesis that the existing Latin text ascribed to John Cassian' is the product 
ofa massive interpolation and forgery. To them all it should be reminded in 
advance, that it was a wise Benedictine abbot, namely Johannes Trithemius, 
who realized that Cassian wrote originally in Greek. But Trithemius' voice 
was silenced by a swarm of subsequent commotion. The result was that his 
incisive resolution was never really heard, let alone considered seriously. 

Following this, once the techniques of the fifth-century era are consid- 
ered, one has to allow the following as a consequence. In order to say a few 
things concerning the rules of monasteries and other relevant topics, that 
fabled John Cassian' had at his disposal the abundance of means required 
for the production ofa Latin original such as the one preserved today, which 
is far more extensive than the authentic Greek work that Cassian the Sabaite 
actually composed. 

Anyone who professes the current universal view," namely, that a certain 
Latin author called ‘John Cassian’ wrote in Latin, has also to concede the 
following. 


1. The Greek text, taken as a translated one, has been automatically and 
heavily loaded with distinct and all too rare technical expressions 
drawing on a long tradition in the Greek Christian East, which are 
however absent from Latin literature. But these expressions have a 
traceable history, as they were handed down from one Greek theolo- 
gian to another during the first six centuries, but they have no history 
in Latin, whatsoever. 

2. A Latin author addressing a Latin audience felt it necessary every now 
and then to interlace his text with Greek terms and expressions, even 
Greek scriptural portions. 


27 As already noted, no challenge to this opinion has been offered up to now. Beyond 
Richard Goodrich, op. cit. pp. 210-234, who disputes to a certain extent Cassian's association 
with Marseilles, scholarship is at one as regards the hackneyed opinion that John Cassian 
had been identified with Marseilles and the burgeoning ascetic movement at that city. Cf. 
Henri Marrou, “Jean Cassien a Marseille", pp. 21, 26. Philip Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, 
and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian, pp. 174—175. Id. “Cassian: Monastery and 
the World", p. 68; C. Stewart, Cassian the Monk, pp. 15-16. Conrand Leyser, Authority and 
Ascetism from Augustine to Gregory the Great, p. 35. Steven Driver, John Cassian and the 
Reading of Egyptian Monastic Culture, p. 1. E. Griffe suggested that Cassian, after his ordi- 
nation, spent a number of years at Antioch: “Cassien a-t-il été prêtre d'Antioch?", pp. 240-- 
244. But Boniface Ramsey defiantly urged about that ‘at any event’, John Cassian’ ‘went 
to Marseilles, where he founded two monasteries’: John Cassian: The Conferences, p. 6. As 
already noted, Conrand Leyser went as far as to dispute the attribution of Cassian to Mar- 
seilles: “This Sainted Isle: Panegyric, Nostalgia, and the Invention of Lerinian Monasticism’, 
p.192. 
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3. Some striking Neoplatonic expressions and notions applied by Cassian 
in theology are the fortuitous result of a Greek translation from Latin. 


My thesis is, therefore, plain: the claim that this text has been originally 
written in Latin turns out to be too extravagant and too unreasonable to 
allow. 

There is a characteristic aversion to rendering Cassian’s name in English 
literature in the way it should be rendered. Whereas the name is Κασσια- 
νὸς and the fictitious ‘John Cassian’ is named ‘Cassian’, Cassian the Sabaite 
himself seems to cause embarrassment. In the sparse cases where mention 
has to be made of Cyril of Scythopolis referring to the Sabaite monk and 
abbot, a special translation is reserved for Κασσιανός: his name is rendered 
‘Cassianus’ or 'Kassianos', never Cassian.? Likewise, a scholar who set out to 
write a life of Theodore Studites and came upon him mentioning Cassian, 
resolved that John Cassian' may have exerted some influence upon Studites, 
even though Studites refers to Cassian, not to any John Cassian’. The author 
defiantly goes on that 'Greek resumés of Cassian may have been available to 
Theodore' Studites, as if the abbot of Stoudios needed a minor Latin author 
to be retailed in Greek, so that he could learn how monastic life was con- 
ducted in the Greek-speaking East. Although Theodore Studites mentions 
‘Cassian’, this author decided to classify this author as ‘John Cassian’ in his 
Index.” 

Quite evidently, to scholars Κασσιανὸς is an inconvenient and probably 
flustering synonymity. But although it has appeared to scholars that this 
'Cassianus' the Sabaite mentioned by Cyril of Scythopolis can be conve- 
niently left a skeletal figure, my contention is that both Cassian the Sabaite's 
texts and sufficient historical testimony can flesh him out. 

The Dominican scholar AJ. Festugiére remarked that it takes only some 
erudition for any one who deals with ideas to reach any conclusion one likes 
(en ce qui touche les idées ... on peut, avec quelque erudition, soutenir ce 


35 Joseph Patrich, The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox Church, p. 25: 'Kassianos' (so 
named by the editor). In Index, the name is 'Cassian' only because this is only a reference 
to an article by a French scholar, who correctly names the Sabaite 'Cassien'. Likewise, Joseph 
Patrich, in Sabas, the Leader of Palestinian Monasticism: he names him 'Cassianus', passim 
and Index, p. 395. By the same token, R.M. Price in his translation of Cyril of Scythopolis' 
chronicle decided that the Sabaite monk Κασσιανὸς should be rendered as ‘Cassianus’. Lives 
of the Monks of Palestine by Cyril of Scythopolis, pp. 193; 205; 254; 290. In like manner, in a 
collection of Greek manuscripts, Marcel Richard, comes upon Cassian named Κασσιανός, and 
yet, in Index, Cassian is listed only under letter J, namely, Jean Cassien' (v. III, p. xxiii), despite 
his name in text being simply 'Cassian' (v. I, 1: 495; 502; 504; 505). Opera Minora, vols. I, III. 

?? Roman Cholij, Theodore the Stoudite, The Orignis of Holiness, p. 36 and n. 219. Index, 
P- 273. 
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qu'on veut).? This holds all the more true once a specific conclusion was 
desirable not by only ‘one’, but many quarters having set out to devise a 
Latin figure supposed to have been ‘the father of western monasticism’. 

Codex 573 contains an original Greek text, from which a series of sub- 
sequent authors, especially Sabaite, Antiochene, and Constantinopolitan 
intellectuals quoted right after this had been written. Besides, Cassian is the 
author not only of the monastic texts, but also of a long series of spuria or 
anonyma, which currently appear under the names of Christian celebrities. 
One of them is the Scholia in Apocalypsin, which he not only authored but 
also cherished in his own companion, the ‘Book of Cassian’, of which Codex 
573 is the most ancient reproduction of which we know. 

Cassian is a commanding figure that demands our attention and deserves 
a hearing. 

This is the task I have essayed to fulfil in this book. 


30 A.-J. Festugiére, Études de religion greque et hellénistique, p. 142. 
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APPENDIXI 


THE BOOK OF CASSIAN COPIED BY POSTERITY 


Antiochus of Palestine copying 'the Book of Cassian' 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus (Περὶ Φιλαρ- 
γυρίας, De Philargyria): 

Αὕτη γὰρ ἡ νόσος, ὅταν χλιαρὰν καὶ ἄπιστον ἐν 
ἀρχῇ τῆς ἀποταγῆς εὕρῃ ψυχήν, δικαίας τινὰς 
καὶ τῷ δοκεῖν εὐλόγους αὐτῇ προφάσεις ὑπο- 
βάλλει πρὸς τὸ κατασχεῖν τί ποτε ὧν κέκτηται: 
ὑπογράφει γὰρ τῷ μοναχῷ κατὰ διάνοιαν γῆρας 
μακρὸν καὶ ἀσθένειαν σώματος. 

Χρεία τοίνυν πάσῃ σπουδῇ ἐκκόπτειν ἐκ τῆς 
ἡμετέρας ψυχῆς τὴν ῥίζαν πάντων τῶν κακῶν, 
ἥτις ἐστὶν ἡ φιλαργυρία, ἀσφαλῶς γινώσκίο)ντες 
ὅτι μενούσης τῆς ῥίζης εὐχερῶς οἱ κλάδοι φύον- 
ται. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ Πορ- 
γείας, De Fornicatione): 

[ὁ ἀγών] οὗτ(οὶς διπλοῦς καθέστ(η)κεν, ἐν ψυχῇ 
καὶ σώματι συνιστάμενος: καὶ τούτου χάριν 
διπλῆν χρὴ κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὴν πάλ(η)ν ἀναδέξα- 
σθαι. Οὔτε γὰρ ἱκανὴ ὑπάρχει μόνη ἡ σωματι- 
κὴ νηστεία πρὸς χτῆσιν τῆς τελείας σωφροσύ- 
νης καὶ ἀληθοῦς ἁγνείας, εἰ μὴ καὶ καρδίας γέ- 
νηται συντρ(ι)μμὸς καὶ εὐχὴ πρὸς Θεὸν ἐκτε- 
νὴς καὶ πυκνὴ τῶν γραφῶν μελέτη, καὶ κάματος 
καὶ ἔργον χειρῶν, ἅπερ δύνανται τὰς ἀτάκτους 
τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμὰς συστέλλειν καὶ ἐκ τῶν αἰσχρῶν 
φαντασιῶν ἀνακαλεῖσθαι αὐτήν. Πρό γέ δε πάν- 
των συμβάλλεται ταπείνωσις ψυχῆς, ἧς χωρ(ὺς 
οὐδὲ πορν(ε)ίας οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων παθῶν δυνήσε- 
Tal ttc περιγενέσθαι. 

Προηγουμένως τοίνυν χρὴ πάσῃ φυλακῇ τ(η)- 
ρεῖν τὴν καρδίαν ἀπὸ ῥυπαρῶν λογισμῶν. Ἐκ 
γὰρ ταύτης (ἐξέρχονται, κατὰ τὴν τοῦ Κυρίου 
φωνήν, διαλογισμοὶ πονηροί, φόνοι, uoty (e) (at, 
mop (e) (at, καὶ τὰ λοιπά. 

Διὰ δὴ τοῦτο, εἰ ἔστιν ἡμῖν | σπουδή, κατὰ 
τὸν ἀπόστολον, νομίμως ἀθλῆσαι καὶ στεφα- 
νωθῆναι, νικήσαντας τὸ ἀκάθαρτον πνεῦμα τῆς 
πορν(ε)ίας, μὴ τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ δυνάμει ἢ ἀσκήσει 
θαῤῥήσωμεν, ἀλλὰ τῇ βοηθείᾳ τοῦ δεσπότου 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 8 (Περὶ Φιλαργυρίας, De Philar- 
gyria, hoc est, amore pecuniae), PG.89.1456— 
1460: 

Αὕτη γὰρ ἡ νόσος, ὅταν χλιαρὰν καὶ ἄπιστον 
εὕρῃ ψυχήν, εὐλόγους τινὰς αὐτῇ ὑπερβάλλει 
προφάσεις: ὑπερβάλλει γὰρ κατὰ διάνοιαν τῷ 
μοναχῷ γῆρας μακρόν, καὶ ἀσθένειαν σώματος, 


ὁ θέλων γοῦν ἐκκόπτειν τὸ τῆς φιλαργυρίας πά- 
θος τὴν ῥίζαν ἐκκοπτέτω. Μενούσης γὰρ τῆς ῥί- 
ζης, καὶ ἐπιτέμνων τοὺς κλάδους, πάλιν ἄλλοι 
ἀναφύονται. 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 19 (Περὶ Πορνείας, De Fornica- 
tione), PG.89.1488: 

διπλοῦς καθέστηκεν ὁ τῆς πορνείας δαίμων ἐν τῇ 
ψυχῇ καὶ τῷ σώματι συνιστάμενος. Καὶ τούτου 
χάριν διπλῆν κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ χρὴ τὴν πάλην ἀναδέ- 
ξασθαι. Οὐ γὰρ ἱκανὴ ὑπάρχει μόνη καὶ σωµατι- 
xh νηστεία ἵνα κτήσηταί τις τὴν τελείαν σωφρο- 
σύνην καὶ ἁγνείαν, εἰ μὴ καὶ καρδίας γένηται 
συντριμμὸς καὶ εὐχὴ ἐκτενὴς πρὸς Θεόν, καὶ τῶν 
Γραφῶν πυκνὴ μελέτη, καὶ κάματος καὶ ἐργό- 
χειρον, ἅπερ δύνανται τὰς ἀτάκτους τῆς ψυχῆς 
ὁρμὰς συστέλλειν. Πρό γε πάντων συμβάλλεται 
ταπείνωσις ψυχῆς, ἧς χωρὶς οὔτε πορνείας, οὔτε 
τῶν ἄλλων παθῶν δυνήσεταί τις περιγενέσθαι. 
Χρὴ δὲ τὸ τὴν καρδίαν πάσῃ φυλακῇ τηρεῖν ἀπὸ 
ῥυπαρῶν λογισμῶν. Ἐκ γὰρ ταύτης ἐξέρχονται, 
κατὰ τὴν τοῦ Κυρίου φωνήν, διαλογισμοὶ πονη- 
ροί. Εἰ οὖν ἔστιν ἡμῖν, κατὰ τὸν ἀπόστολον, νομί- 
pws ἀθλῆσαι καὶ στεφανωθῆναι, νικήσαντας τὸ 
ἀκάθαρτον πνεῦμα τῆς πορνείας, μὴ τῇ ἡμετέ- 
pa δυνάμει ἢ ἀσκήσει θαῤῥήσωμεν, ἀλλὰ τῇ τοῦ 
δεσπότου Θεοῦ βοηθείᾳ. Οὐ παύεται γὰρ ἄνθρω- 
πος πολεμούμενος ὑπὲρ τοῦ πνεύματος τούτου, 
ἕως οὗ ἐν ἀληθείᾳ πιστεύσγ, ὅτι οὐχὶ ἰδίᾳ σπουδῇ 
καὶ καμάτῳ, ἀλλὰ τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ σκέπῃ καὶ Bon- 
θείᾳ ἀπαλλάττεται τῆς νόσου ταύτης, 


- 


38 
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Θεοῦ. Οὐ παύεται γὰρ ὁ ἄνθρωπος πολεμούμε- 
νος ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος τούτου, ἕως (ἂν) ἐν ἁλη- 
θείᾳ πιστεύσ(γ) ὅτι οὐκ ἰδίᾳ σπουδῇ οὐδὲ ἰδίῳ 
καμάτῳ, ἀλλὰ τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ σκέπ(γ) καὶ βοηθείᾳ 
ἀπαλλάττεται ταύτης τῆς νόσου. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus (Περὶ 'Op- 
γῆς, De Ira): Τούτου γὰρ ἐν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ xap- 
δίᾳ ἀποκαθημένου καὶ τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν τῆς δια- 
νοίας ταῖς σκοτ(ε)ιναῖς ταραχαῖς ἐκτυφλοῦν- 
τος, οὔτε διάκρ(ὺσιν τῶν συμφερόντων κτή- 
σασθαι δυνάμεθα, οὔτε πνευματικῆς γνώσεως 
εὑρεῖν κατάληψιν, οὔτε βουλεύματος ἀγαθοῦ 
κατασχεῖν τελει(όγτητα, οὔτε τῆς ὄντως ζωῆς 
γενέσθαι μέτοχοι, οὔτε τῆς θεωρίας τοῦ θείου 
καὶ ἀληθ(ὺνοῦ φωτὸς δεκτικὸς ὁ ἡμέτερος νοῦς 
γενήσεται. Ἐταράχϑη, γάρ φησιν, ἀπὸ θυμοῦ ὁ 
ὀφθαλμός μου. Οὔτε θείας σοφίας μέτοχοι γενη- 
σόμεθα, εἰ καὶ τὰ μάλιστα σοφοὶ ταῖς ὑπο- 
νοίαις παρὰ πάντων νομιζίώ)μεθα, ἐπειδὴ yé- 
γραπτίαι), ϑυμὸς | ἐν κόλπῳ ἀφρόνων αὐλίζεται. 
᾽Αλλ’ οὔτε τὰς σωτηριώδ(ει)ς τῆς διακρ{ίγσεως 
βουλὰς κτήσασθαι δυνάμεθα: γέγραπτίαι) γὰρ 
ὅτι ὀργὴ καὶ φρονίμους ἀπόλλυσιν. Οὔτε τὰς 
τῆς δικαι(ο) σύνης κυβερνήσεις ν(ἠ)φαλίῳ xap- 
Sig ἐπέχειν ἰσχύσίο)μεν. 

Ὁ τοίνυν βουλόμενος πρὸς τελείωσιν ἐλθεῖν 
καὶ ἐπιθυμῶν τὸν πνευματικὸν ἀγῶνα νομίμως 
ἀγων(θσασθαι, ἀπὸ παντὸς ἐλαττ(ώ)ματος òp- 
γῆς τε καὶ θυμοῦ ἀλλότριος ἔστω. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ Av- 
πης, De Tristitita): Ὅταν γὰρ τὸ πονηρὸν τοῦτο 
πνεῦμα περιδράξηται τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ ὅλην av- 
τὴν σκοτίσ(γ), οὐκ εὐχὰς ἐπιτελεῖν μετὰ προ- 
θυµίας συγχωρεῖ, οὐ τῶν ἱερῶν ἀναγνωσμά- 
των τῇ ὠφελείᾳ ἐγκαρτερεῖν, πρᾷον καὶ εὐ- 
κατάμικτον πρὸς τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
εἶναι οὐκ ἀνέχεται, καὶ πρὸς πάντα τῶν ἔρ- 
yov τὰ ἐπιτ(η)δεύματα καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τοῦ 
βίου τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν μ(ῖσος ἐμποιεῖ. Καὶ πάντα 
ἁπλῶς τὰ σωτηριώδη βουλεύματα τῆς ψυχῆς 
ἡ λύπη συγχέασα καὶ τὴν εὐτονίαν αὐτῆς καὶ 
καρτερίαν παραλύσασα, ὡς ἄφρονα ταύτην καὶ 
παραπλῆγα ἀπεργάζεται ... ἐκκλίν(εὐν πεί- 
θουσα ἅπασαν ἀγαθὴν συντυχίαν καὶ οὐδὲ παρὰ 
τῶν γνησίων φ(Όλων λόγον συμβουλίας δέχε- 
σθαι συγχωροῦσα, οὐδὲ χρηστ(ὴ)ν ἀπόκρ(ὺσινὴ 
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Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 23 (Περὶ Ὀργῆς, De Ira), 
PG.89.1504-1505: Ὁ τοίνυν βουλόμενος πρὸς 
τελείωσιν ἐλθεῖν, καὶ ἐπιθυμῶν τὸν πνευματικὸν 
ἀγῶνα νομίμως ἀγωνίσασθαι, ἀπὸ παντὸς ἔλατ- 
τώματος ὀργῆς τε καὶ θυμοῦ ἀλλότριος ἔστω, 
(Cassian’s text has this portion at the end of 
it). 

Τὸ γὰρ πνεῦμα τῆς ὀργῆς ἐν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ καρδίᾳ 
καθήμενον, τὸν μὲν ὀφθαλμὸν τῆς διανοίας σκο- 
τειναῖς ταραχαῖς ἐκτυφλοῖ: λοιπόν, οὔτε διάκρι- 
σιν τῶν συμφερόντων δυνάμεθα κτήσασθαι, οὔτε 
πνευματικῆς γνώσεως εὑρεῖν κατάληψιν, οὔτε 
βουλεύματος ἀγαθοῦ κατέχειν τελειότητα, οὔτε 
τῆς ὄντως ζωῆς γενέσθαι μέτοχοι. Οὔτε τῆς θεω- 
ρίας τοῦ θείου φωτὸς δεκτικὸς ὁ ἡμέτερος νοῦς 
γενήσεται: οὔτε δὲ σοφίας μέτοχοι, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὰς 
σωτηριώδεις τῆς διακρίσεως βουλὰς κτήσασθαι 
δυνάμεθα, οὔτε τὰς τῆς δικαιοσύνης κυβερνή- 
σεις νηφαλέᾳ καρδίᾳ ἐπέχειν ἰσχύσομεν. 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 25 (Περὶ Λύπης, De Tristitita), 
PG.89.1500—1501: Ὅταν γὰρ τὸ πονηρὸν τοῦτο 
πνεῦμα περιδράξηται τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὅλην av- 
τὴν σκοτίσγ, οὐκ εὐχὰς ἐκτελεῖν μετὰ προθυμίας 
συγχωρεῖ, οὔτε ἱερῶν ἀναγνωσμάτων τῇ WGE- 
λείᾳ ἐγκαρτερεῖν. Οὔτε πρᾶον καὶ εὐκατάμικτον 
πρὸς τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς ἀφίησι: καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τοῦ 
βίου τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν μῖσος ἐμποιεῖ, καὶ πάντα 
ἁπλῶς τὰ σωτηριώδη βουλεύματα τῆς ψυχῆς ἡ 
λύπη συγχέασα, ὡς ἄφρονα ταύτην καὶ παρα- 
πλῆγα ἀπεργάζεται κωλύουσα πᾶσαν ἀγαθὴν 
συντυχίαν. Καὶ οὐδὲ παρὰ τῶν γνησίων φίλων 
συγχωροῦσα δέχεσθαι λόγον συμβουλίας, οὐ- 
δὲ εἰρηνικὴν ἀπόκρισιν ἀφιεῖσα τούτοις µετα- 
διδόναι: ἀλλὰ περιλαβοῦσα πᾶσαν τὴν ψυχήν, 
πικρίας καὶ ἀηδίας αὐτὴν πληροῖ: καὶ πείθει av- 
τὴν φεύγειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, ὡς αἰτίους αὐτῇ 
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εἰρηνικὴν ἐπιτρέπουσα τούτοις μεταδοῦναι: dÀ- 
λὰ πᾶσαν τὴν ψυχὴν περιλαβοῦσα, πικρίας av- 
τὴν καὶ ἀηδίας πληροῖ. Καὶ λ(οι) πὸν ὑποβάλλει 
αὐτὴν φυγεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ὡς αἰτίους αὐτῇ 
τῆς ταραχῆς γινομένους: καὶ οὐ συγχωρεῖ αὐτὴν 
ἐπιγνῶναι, ὅτι οὐκ ἔξωθεν, ἀλλ’ ἔνδοθεν ἔχει τὴν 
ν(ό]σον ἀποχειμένην, ἥτις τότε φανεροῦται, | 
ὅταν οἱ πειρασμοὶ ἐπιστάντες διὰ τῆς γυμνασί- 
ας εἰς τὸ ἐμφανὲς ταύτην προενέγκωσιν. 
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τῆς ταραχῆς γενομένους. Οὐ γὰρ συγχωρεῖ αὐτὴ 
ἐπιγνῶναι ὅτι οὐκ ἔξωθεν, ἀλλ’ ἔνδοθεν ἔχει τὴν 
γ(ό)σον ἀποκειμένην. Τότε δὲ φανεροῦται, ὅταν 
οἱ πειρασμοὶ ἐπελθόντες, διὰ τῆς γυμνασίας εἰς 
τὸ ἐμφανὲς αὐτὴν προσαγάγωσιν. 


The same text of Cassian was copied by John of Damascus, who was also a monk of 


the monastery of St. Sabas. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (IIepl Av- 
πης, De Tristitita): Πέμπτος τοίνυν ἡμῖν ἐστιν 
ἀγὼν κατὰ τοῦ πνεύματος τῆς λύπης, τοῦ ἐπι- 
σκοτοῦντος τὴν ψυχὴν ἀπὸ πάσης πνευματι- 
κῆς θεωρίας καὶ κωλύ(ο)ντος αὐτὴν ἀπὸ πάσης 
ἀγαθῆς ἐργασίας. Ὅταν γὰρ τὸ πονηρὸν τοῦτο 
πνεῦμα περιδράξηται τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ ὅλην αὐτὴν 
σκοτίσ(ῃ), οὐκ εὐχὰς ἐπιτελεῖν μετὰ προθυμίας 
συγχωρεῖ, οὐ τῶν ἱερῶν ἀναγνωσμάτων τῇ ὠφε- 
λείᾳ ἐγκαρτερεῖν, πρᾷον καὶ εὐκατάμικτον πρὸς 
τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς τὸν ἄνθρωπον εἶναι οὐκ ἀνέχεται, 
καὶ πρὸς πάντα τῶν ἔργων τὰ ἐπιτ(η)δεύματα 
καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τοῦ βίου τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν µ(Ώσος 
ἐμποιεῖ. ... 

Διά τοι τοῦτο εἷς σκοπὸς ἡμῖν ἐστιν, ἀγωνίσα- 
σθαι τὸν πνευματικὸν ἀγῶνα καὶ νικῆσαι σὺν 
Θεῷ τὰ πνεύματα τῆς πονηρίας. Πάσῃ οὖν φυλα- 
xj τ(η)ρήσωμεν τὴν ἑαυτῶν καρδίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πνεύματος τῆς λύπης. Ὥσπερ γὰρ σὴς ἱμάτιον 
καὶ σκ(ώ)ληξ ξύλον, οὕτως ἡ λύπη τὴν τοῦ ἀν- 
θρώπου ψυχὴν κατεσθίει, ἐκκλίν(εὐν πείθουσα 
ἅπασαν ἀγαθὴν συντυχίαν καὶ οὐδὲ παρὰ τῶν 
γνησίων φ(ίγλων λόγον συμβουλίας δέχεσθαι 
συγχωροῦσα, οὐδὲ χρηστ(ὴ)ν ἀπόκρ{σιν ἢ εἰ- 
ρηνικὴν ἐπιτρέπουσα τούτοις μεταδοῦναι: ἀλλὰ 
πᾶσαν τὴν ψυχὴν περιλαβοῦσα, πικρίας αὐτὴν 
καὶ ἀηδίας πληροῖ. Καὶ λ(οι) πὸν ὑποβάλλει av- 
τὴν φυγεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ὡς αἰτίους αὐτῇ τῆς 
ταραχῆς γινομένους: ... 

47’: ἥντινα λύπην ὀφείλομεν οὕτως ἐκκλίνειν | 
ὡς τὴν πορν(ε)ίαν καὶ τὴν φιλαργυρίαν καὶ τὸν 
θυμὸν καὶ τὰ λ(οι) πὰ τῶν παθῶν. Αὕτη δὲ θερα- 
πεύται διὰ προσευχῆς καὶ τῆς εἰς Θεὸν ἐλπίδος 
καὶ μελέτης τῶν θείων λογίων καὶ τῆς μετὰ ἀν- 
θρώπων εὐλαβῶν συνδιαγωγῆς. 


John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela, PG.96.25. 
34-28.6: 

Πέμπτος ἡμῖν ἀγὼν κατὰ τοῦ πνεύματος τῆς λύ- 
TNS, τοῦ ἐπισκοτοῦντος τὴν ψυχὴν ἀπὸ πάσης 
πνευματικῆς θεωρίας καὶ κωλύοντος αὐτὴν ἀπὸ 
πάσης ἀγαθῆς ἐργασίας. Ὅταν γὰρ τὸ πονηρὸν 
τοῦτο πνεῦμα περιδράξηται τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ ὅλην 
αὐτὴν σκοτώσῃ, οὐκ εὐχὰς ἐκτελεῖν μετὰ προ- 
θυμίας συγχωρεῖ, οὐ τῶν ἱερατικῶν ἀναγνωσμά- 
των τῇ ὠφελείᾳ ἐγκαρτερεῖν. Πρᾶον καὶ εὐκατά- 
µικτον πρὸς τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς τὸν ἄνθρωπον εἶναι 
οὐκ ἀνέχεται. Καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τοῦ βίου τὴν ἐπαγ- 
γελίαν μῖσος ἐμποιεῖ. 


Διὰ τοῦτο εἷς σκοπὸς ἡμῖν ἐστίν, ἀγωνίσασθαι 
τὸν πνευματικὸν ἀγῶνα καὶ πάσῃ φυλακῇ τηρή- 
σωμεν τὴν ἑαυτῶν καρδίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος 
τῆς λύπης. Ὥσπερ γὰρ σὴς ἱμάτιον, καὶ σκώληξ 
ξύλον, οὕτως ἡ λύπη τὴν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ψυχὴν 
κατεσθίει, ἐκκλίνειν πείθουσα πᾶσαν ἀγαθὴν 
συντυχίαν: καὶ οὐδὲ παρὰ τῶν γνησίων φίλων 
συμβουλίας δέχεσθαι συγχωροῦσα, οὐδὲ χρη- 
στὴν ἀπόχρισιν ἢ εἰρηνικὴν ἐπιτρέπουσα µετα- 
δοῦναι, ἀλλὰ πᾶσαν τὴν ψυχὴν περιλαβοῦσα, 
πικρίας αὐτὴν καὶ ἀηδίας πληροῖ. Καὶ λοιπὸν 
ὑποβάλλει τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ὡς αἰτίους αὐτῇ τῆς 
ταραχῆς γινομένους. 


ἥντινα λύπην οὕτως ὀφείλομεν ἐκκλίνειν, ὡς τὴν 
πορνείαν καὶ φιλαργυρίαν, καὶ τὸν θυμὸν καὶ τὰ 
λοιπὰ τῶν παθῶν. Αὕτη δὲ θεραπεύται διὰ προσ- 
ευχῆς, καὶ τῆς εἰς Θεὸν ἐλπίδος καὶ μελέτης τῶν 
θείων λογίων. 
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Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ ᾿Ακη- 
δίας, De Acedia): 

Aetv(8)c οὗτ(οὺς καὶ βαρύτατος δαίμων xot τοῖς 
μοναχοῖς ἀεὶ πολεμῶν, ὅστις ἕκτην ὥραν ἐπιπί- 
πτει τῷ μοναχῷ, ἀτονίαν καὶ φρίκ(ην) αὐτῷ ἐμ- 
ποιῶν καὶ μῖσος ἐργάζεται καὶ πρὸς αὐτὸν τὸν 
τόπον καὶ πρὸς τοὺς συνδιατρίβοντας ἀδελφοὺς 
καὶ πρὸς πᾶσαν ἐργασίαν καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τῶν 
θείων γραφῶν τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν, ὑποβάλλων αὐτῷ 
καὶ λογισμοὺς μεταβάσεως καὶ ὡς, (el) μὴ µετα- 
στήσίοι)εν | αὐτὸν πρὸς ἑτέρους τόπους, μάταιος 
αὐτῷ ἅπας ὁ πόνος καὶ ὁ χρόνος γενήσεται. Πρὸς 
τούτοις πᾶσιν καὶ π(ε)ῖναν αὐτῷ ἐντίθησιν περὶ 
ὥραν ἕκτην, ὅση οὐκ ἂν αὐτῷ συνέβη ἐκ τριηµέ- 
ρου νηστείας ἢ μακροτάτης ὁδοῦ ἢ βαρυτάτου 
κόπου. Ἔπειτα λογισμοὺς αὐτῷ ἐμβάλλει ὡς οὐ- 
δενὶ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ δυνήσεται τῆς νόσου ταύτης 
καὶ τοῦ βάρους ἀπα(λ)λάτεσθαι, εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ 
προέρχεσθαι συνεχῶς καὶ παραβάλλειν ἀδελ- 
φοῖς χάριν (ὠγφελείας δ(ῆ)θεν καὶ ἐπισκέψεως 
ἀσθενούντων. Ὅταν δὲ μὴ δυνηθ(ῇ) ἐν τούτοις 
αὐτὸν ἀπατῆσαι, τ(ὸ) τ(η)νυκαῦτα ὕπνῳ βαρυ- 
τάτῳ καταβαπτίσας αὐτὸν σφοδρί(όγτερος κατ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἰσχυρίό)τερος γίνεται, οὐκ ἄλλως ἀνα- 
τρεπ(ό)μενος εἰ μὴ διὰ προσευχῆς καὶ ἀποχῆς 
ἀργολογίας καὶ μελέτης τῶν θείων λογίων καὶ 
τῆς ἐν τοῖς πειρασμοῖς ὑπομονῆς. Ἐὰν γὰρ μὴ 
τούτοις τοῖς ὅπλοις ἠσφαλισμένον | αὐτὸν εὔ- 
pn, κατατοξεύσας τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ βέλεσιν ἄστατον 
ἀποδείκνυσιν καὶ ῥεμβὸν ἀποτελεῖ καὶ ῥάθυμον 
καὶ ἄεργον, καὶ μοναστήρια πολλὰ περιέρχεσθαι 
παρασκευάζει καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου φροντίζειν ἢ 
τοῦ περισκοπεῖν ποῦ ἄριστα καὶ πότοι γίνον- 
ται. Οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο ἡ διάνοια τοῦ ἀκ(ή) διαστοῦ 
φαντάζεται ἢ τοὺς ἐκ τούτων μετεωρισμούς. Καὶ 
λ(οι)πὸν ἐκ τούτων εἰς κοσμικὰ πράγματα ad- 
τὸν ἐνδεσμεῖ καὶ κατ’ ὀλίγον δελεάζει ταύταις 
ταῖς ἐπιβλαβέσιν ἀσχολίίαις), ἕως ἂν καὶ αὐτοῦ 
τοῦ μοναδικοῦ ἐπαγγέλματος τελείως αὐτὸν ἐκ- 
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Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 26 (Περὶ ᾿Ακηδίας, De Acedia), 
PG.89.1543-1546: 

Δεινὸς οὗτος ὁ τῆς ἀκηδίας δαίμων, καὶ οὗτος 
συνεργὸς καὶ σύζυγος ὑπάρχει τοῦ πνεύματος 
τῆς λύπης xat σφόδρα βαρύτατος, ὅστις περὶ 
ἕκτην ὥραν ἐπιπίπτει τῷ μοναχῷ, ἀγωνίαν aù- 
τῷ ἐμποιῶν καὶ ἀπεχθῶς ἔχειν πρὸς τὸν τόπον 
μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς συνδιατρίβοντας ἀδελ- 
φοὺς καὶ πρὸς πᾶν ἔργον ἐργασίαν καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
θείαν γραφὴν ... ὑποβάλλει αὐτῷ καὶ λογισμοὺς 
μετ’ ὑποβάσεως καὶ ὡς, εἰ μὴ μεταστήσῃ ἑαυ- 
τὸν πρὸς τόπους ἑτέρους, πᾶς ὁ χρόνος καὶ ὁ 
πόνος μάταιος αὐτῷ γενήσεται ... Εἶτα ὑποτίθε- 
ται αὐτῷ ὡς οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ δυνήσεται τῆς 
γόσου ταύτης ἀπαλλάτεσθαι, εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ συν- 
εχῶς ἐξέρχεσθαι καὶ παραβάλλειν ἀδελφοῖς δῆ- 
θεν ὠφελείας ἢ ἐπισκέψεως ἀσθενούντων χάριν 
-. Τὸ γὰρ πάθος τοῦτο διὰ προσευχῆς ἀνατρέ- 
πεται καὶ ἀποχῆς ἀργολογίας, καὶ τοῦ κατὰ δύ- 
ναμιν ἐργοχείρου, καὶ μελέτης τῶν θείων λογίων 
καὶ τῆς ἐν τοῖς πειρασμοῖς ὑπομονῆς. Ἐὰν γὰρ 
μὴ τοῖς ὅπλοις τούτοις κατασφαλιζομένους ἡμᾶς 
εὕρῃ, κατατοξεύσας τοῖς ἐαυτοῦ βέλεσι, ῥεμ- 
βοὺς καὶ ἀκαθίστους ἡμᾶς ἀποτελεῖ καὶ ἀμείβον- 
τας τόπους ἐκ τόπων: καὶ οὐδεν ἄλλῳ μεριμνᾶν 
καὶ περισκοπεῖν, ἢ τοῦτο μόνον, ποῦ πότοι καὶ 
ἁγίων μνῆμαι γίνονται. Τοῦ γὰρ ἀκηδιαστοῦ ἡ 
διάνοια οὐδὲν ἄλλο φαντάζεται καὶ ψηφίζει, ἢ 
τοὺς ἐκ τούτων μετεωρισμούς. Λοιπὸν ἐκ τού- 
του εἰς κοσμικὰ πράγματα αὐτὸν συνδεσμεῖν: 
καὶ κατ’ ὀλίγον δελεάζει ταῖς ἐπιβλαβέσιν ταύ- 
ταις ἀσχολίαις, ἕως ἂν καὶ τοῦ μοναδικοῦ nay- 
γέλματος τελείως αὐτὸν ἐκβάλγ. 
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A more expanded quotation transpires in John of Damascus, which Migne would 
have used to fill the lacuna which he came across in the selfsame text of Cassian 


(PG.28.897.51-53). 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ ᾿Ακη- 
δίας, De Acedia): 

Ἕκτος ἡμῖν ἔστω ἀγὼν κατὰ τοῦ πνεύματος τῆς 
ἀκηδίας, τοῦ συνεζευγμένου καὶ συνεργοῦντος 
τῷ πνεύματι τῆς λύπης. Δειν(ὀ)ς οὗτ(οὺς καὶ 
βαρύτατος δαίμων καὶ τοῖς μοναχοῖς ἀεὶ πολε- 
μῶν, ὅστις ἕκτην ὥραν ἐπιπίπτει τῷ μοναχῷ, 
ἀτονίαν καὶ φρίκ(ην) αὐτῷ ἐμποιῶν καὶ μῖσος 
ἐργάζεται καὶ πρὸς αὐτὸν τὸν τόπον καὶ πρὸς 
τοὺς συνδιατρίβοντας ἀδελφοὺς καὶ πρὸς πᾶ- 
σαν ἐργασίαν καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τῶν θείων γραφῶν 
τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν, ὑποβάλλων αὐτῷ χαὶ λογισμοὺς 
μεταβάσεως καὶ ὡς, (el) μὴ μεταστήσίοι)εν | aù- 
τὸν πρὸς ἑτέρους τόπους, μάταιος αὐτῷ ἅπας 
ὁ πόνος καὶ ὁ χρόνος γενήσεται. Πρὸς τούτοις 
πᾶσιν καὶ π(ε)ῖναν αὐτῷ ἐντίθησιν περὶ ὥραν 
ἕκτην, ὅση οὐκ ἂν αὐτῷ συνέβη ἐκ τριημέρου 
νηστείας ἢ μακροτάτης ὁδοῦ ἢ βαρυτάτου xó- 
που. Ἔπειτα λογισμοὺς αὐτῷ ἐμβάλλει ὡς οὐ- 
δενὶ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ δυνήσεται τῆς νόσου ταύτης 
καὶ τοῦ βάρους ἀπα(λ)λάτεσθαι, εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ 
προέρχεσθαι συνεχῶς καὶ παραβάλλειν ἀδελ- 
φοῖς χάριν (ὠγφελείας δ(ῆ)θεν καὶ ἐπισκέψεως 
ἀσθενούντων. 

Ὅταν δὲ μὴ δυνηθ(ῇ) ἐν τούτοις αὐτὸν ἆπα- 
τῆσαι, τ(ὸ) τ(ἠ)νικαῦτα ὕπνῳ βαρυτάτῳ xata- 
βαπτίσας αὐτὸν σφοδρ(ό)τερος κατ’ αὐτοῦ καὶ 
ἰσχυρίόγτερος γίνεται, οὐκ ἄλλως ἀνατρεπίό)- 
μενος εἰ μὴ διὰ προσευχῆς καὶ ἀποχῆς ἀργολογί- 
ας καὶ μελέτης τῶν θείων λογίων καὶ τῆς ἐν τοῖς 
πειρασμοῖς ὑπομονῆς. Ἐὰν γὰρ μὴ τούτοις τοῖς 
ὅπλοις ἠσφαλισμένον | αὐτὸν εὕρῃ, κατατοξεύ- 
σας τοῖς ἐαυτοῦ βέλεσιν ἄστατον ἀποδείκνυσιν 
καὶ ῥεμβὸν ἀποτελεῖ καὶ ῥάθυμον καὶ ἄεργον, 
καὶ μοναστήρια πολλὰ περιέρχεσθαι παρασκευ- 
άζει καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου φροντίζειν ἢ τοῦ περισκο- 
πεῖν ποῦ ἄριστα καὶ πότοι γίνονται. Οὐδὲν γὰρ 
ἄλλο ἡ διάνοια τοῦ ἀκ(η) διαστοῦ φαντάζεται ἢ 
τοὺς ἐκ τούτων μετεωρισμούς. 


! εἰ μὴ should be ἤ, as in Codex 573. 


Cf. John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela, PG.95. 
1212.24-1313.43: 


Ἑκάστου ἡμῶν ἀγών ἐστι κατὰ τοῦ πνεύματος 
τῆς ἀκηδίας, συνεζευγμένου καὶ συνεργοῦντος 
τῷ πνεύματι τῆς λύπης. Δεινὸς οὗτος καὶ βαρύ- 
τατος δαίμων, καὶ τοῖς μοναχοῖς ἀεὶ πολεμῶν" 
ὅστις καθ’ ὥραν ἕκτην ἐπιπίπτει τῷ μοναχῷ, 
ἀτονίαν καὶ φρίκην αὐτῷ ἐμποιῶν, καὶ μῖσος ἐρ- 
γαζόμενον, καὶ πρὸς αὐτὸν τὸν τόπον, καὶ πρὸς 
τοὺς συνδιατρίβοντας ἀδελφοὺς, καὶ πρὸς πᾶ- 
σαν ἐργασίαν, καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τῶν θείων Γραφῶν 
τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν, ὑποβαλὼν αὐτῷ xol λογισμοὺς 
μεταβάσεως, [Antiochus: μετ’ ὑποβάσεως] ὡς 
εἰ μὴ μεταστήσῃ ἑαυτὸν πρὸς ἑτέρους τόπους, 
μάταιος αὐτῷ πᾶς ὁ χρόνος, καὶ ὁ πόνος γενή- 
σεται. 

Πρὸς τούτοις πᾶσι καὶ πεῖναν αὐτῷ ἐντίθησι περὶ 
ὥραν ἕκτην, οἵα αὐτῷ οὐκ ἂν συνέβη ἐκ τριηµέ- 
ρου νηστείας, ἢ μακροτάτης ὁδοῦ, Ü βαρυτάτου 
κόπου. Ἔπειτα λογισμοὺς αὐτῷ ἐμβάλλει, ὡς où- 
δενὶ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ δυνήσεται τῆς νόσου ταύτης 
καὶ τοῦ βάρους ἀπαλλάττεσθαι, εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ 
ἐξέρχεσθαι συνεχῶς, καὶ παραβάλλειν ἀδελφοῖς 
χάριν ὠφελείας, καὶ ἐπισκέψεως ἀσθενούντων. 
Ὅταν οὖν μὴ δυνηθῇ ἐν τούτοις αὐτὸν ἀπατῆ- 
σαι, [missing: τῷ τ(ηγνυκαῦτα ὕπνῳ βαρυτάτῳ 
καταβαπτίσας αὐτόν] σφοδρότερος κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
καὶ ἰσχυρότερος γίνεται, [missing: οὐκ ἄλλως 
ἀνατρεπ(ό)μενος] εἰ μὴ διὰ προσευχῆς καὶ ἀπο- 
χῆς ἀργολογίας, καὶ μελέτης τῶν θείων λογίων, 
καὶ τῆς ἐν τοῖς πειρασμοῖς ὑπομονῆς. Ἐὰν γὰρ 
μὴ τούτοις τοῖς ὅπλοις ἠσφαλισμένον αὐτὸν εὔ- 
pn, κατατοξεύσας τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ βέλεσιν, ἄστα- 
τον αὐτὸν ἀναδείκνυσι, καὶ ῥεμβὸν ἀποτελεῖ, 
καὶ ῥάθυμον, καὶ ἀεργόν, καὶ μοναστήρια [miss- 
ing: πολλά] περιέρχεσθαι παρασκευάζει, καὶ οὐ- 
δενὸς ἄλλου φροντίζειν, εἰ! μή [missing: τοῦ 
περισκοπεῖν ποῦ ἄριστα xoi] που πότοι yi- 
γονται. [missing: Οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο ἡ διάνοια 
τοῦ ἀκ(η)διαστοῦ φαντάζεται ἢ τοὺς ἐκ τούτων 
μετεωρισμούς.] 
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Καὶ A(ot) mov ἐκ τούτων εἰς κοσμικὰ πράγματα 
αὐτὸν ἐνδεσμεῖ καὶ κατ’ ὀλίγον δελεάζει ταύταις 
ταῖς ἐπιβλαβέσιν ἀσχολίίαις), ἕως ἂν καὶ αὐτοῦ 
τοῦ μοναδικοῦ ἐπαγγέλματος τελείως αὐτὸν ἐκ- 
Bé. 


Ταύτην τὴν vócov βαρυτάτην οὖσαν 6 θεῖος 
ἀπόστολος ἐπιστάμενος, καὶ βουλόμενος av- 
τὴν ἐκ τῶν ἡμετέρων ψυχῶν ὡς σοφὸς ἰατρὸς 
π(ρ)όρριζον ἀνασπᾶσαι, τὰς αἰτίας ἀφ᾽ ὧν på- 
λιστα τίκτεται δείκνυσιν: δι ὧν (δὲ) γράφων 
Θεσ(σ)αλονικεῦσι τάδε φησίν: παραγγέλλομεν 
ὑμῖν, ἀδελφοί, | ἐν ὀνόματι τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ty- 
σοῦ Χριστοῦ, στέλ(λ)εσθαι ὑμᾶς ἀπὸ παντὸς ἆδελ- 
φοῦ ἀτάκτως περιπατοῦντος καὶ μὴ κατὰ τὴν 
παράδ(ο)σιν ἣν παρέλαβον map’ ἡμῶν: αὐτοὶ γὰρ 
οἴδατε πῶς δεῖ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς, ὅτι οὐκ ἠτακτήσα- 
μεν ἐν ὑμῖν, οὐδὲ δωρεὰν ἄρτον ἐφάγ(ο)μεν (παρά 
τινος), ἀλλ᾽ ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας 
ἐργαζόμενοι πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρῆσαί τινα ὑμῶν: οὐχ 
ὅτι οὐκ &y(o) uev ἐξουσίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα ἑαυτοὺς τύπον 
δῶμεν ὑμῖν εἰς τὸ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς. καὶ γὰρ ὅτε πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς ἡμίή)ν, τοῦτο παρηγγέλλομεν ὑμῖν, ὅτι (εἴ 
τις οὐ ϑέλ(ει) ἐργάζεσϑαι, μηδὲ ἐσθιέτ(ω). ἀκού- 
OMEV γάρ τινας (περιπατοῦντας) ἐν ὑμῖν (ἀτάκτως, 
μηδὲν ἐργαζο) μένους, ἀλλὰ περιεργαζομένους: τοῖς 
δὲ τοιούτοις παραγγέλλομεν καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν ἐν 
κυρίῳ «Ἰησοῦ Χριστῷ) ἵνα uev ἡσυχίας ἐργαζόμε- 
νοι τὸν ἴδιον ἄρτον ἐσθίωσιν. 

᾿Ακούσωμεν πῶς σοφ(ῶ)ς | ἡμῖν ὑποδείκνυσι τὰς 
αἰτίας τῆς ἀκηδίας ὁ ἀπόστολος: ἀτάκτους γὰρ 
καλεῖ τοὺς μὴ ἐργαζομένους ἑνὶ τούτῳ ῥήματι 
πολλὴν κακίαν ἐμφαίνων: ὁ γὰρ ἄτακτος καὶ ἀν- 
ευλαβὴς τυγχάνει καὶ προπετ(ὴ)ς περὶ λόγον 
καὶ εἰς λοιδορίαν πρόχειρος καὶ εἰς ἡσυχίαν ἀν- 
επιτ(ή)δίε)ιος καὶ τῆς ἀκ(η)δίας δοῦλος. 


Παραγγέλλει οὖν στέλλεσθαι ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, τουτέ- 
στιν ἀφορίζεσθαι ὡς ἀπὸ λ(οι)μικῆς νόσου. Εἷ- 
τά φησιν, καὶ μὴ κατὰ τὴν παράδοσιν ἣν παρέ- 
λαβον παρ᾽ ἡμῶν, διὰ τῆς λέξεως ταύτης ἐμ- 
φαίνων ὑπερηφάνους αὐτοὺς εἶναι καὶ κατα- 
φρονητὰς καὶ τῶν ἀποστολικῶν παραδ(ό)σεων 
καταλύτας. Καὶ πάλιν, δωρεάν, φησιν, ἄρτον οὐκ 
ἐφάγ(ο)μεν παρά τινος, ἀλλὰ ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ, 
νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας ἐργαζόμενοι πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβα- 
poai tva. 


APPENDIX I 


Λοιπὸν ἐκ τούτου καὶ εἰς κοσμικὰ αὐτὸν πράγ- 
pata ἐνδεσμεῖ, [ missing: καὶ κατ’ ὀλίγον δελεά- 
ζει ταύταις ταῖς ἐπιβλαβέσιν ἀσχολίαις,] ὡς ἂν 
αὐτὸν καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ μοναδικοῦ ἐπαγγέλματος 
τελείως ἐκβάλλῃ. 

Up to this point, this is the quotation made 
also by Antiochus. John of Damascus quotes 
from Cassian’s further, carrying on with con- 
tinuous text at that point. 

Ταύτην τὴν vócov βαρυτάτην οὖσαν 6 θεῖος 
᾿Απόστολος [missing: ἐπιστάμενος καὶ βουλό- 
μενος αὐτὴν ἐκ τῶν ἡμετέρων ψυχῶν ὡς σοφὸς 
ἰατρὸς π(ρ)όρριζον ἀνασπᾶσαι, καὶ τὰς αἰτίας, 
ἀφ’ ὧν μάλιστα τίκτεται, δείκνυσιν: δι’ ὧν] γρά- 
φων Θεσσαλονικεῦσι, τάδε φησί: Παραγγέλλο- 
μεν ὑμῖν, ἀδελφοὶ, ἐν ὀνόματι τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰη- 
σοῦ Χριστοῦ, στέλλεσϑαι ὑμᾶς ἀπὸ παντὸς ἀδελφοῦ 
ἀτάκτως περιπατοῦντος. [missing: καὶ μὴ κατὰ 
τὴν παράδ(ο)σιν ἣν παρέλαβον nap’ ἡμῶν: ] Αὐτοὶ 
οἴδατε πῶς δεῖ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς [missing: ὅτι οὐκ 
ἠτακτήσαμεν ἐν ὑμῖν]. Δωρεὰν ἄρτον οὐκ ἐφάγο- 
μεν παρά τινος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ ἐργαζό- 
μενοι γυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας, πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρῆσαί 
τινα ὑμῶν. Οὐχ ὅτι οὐκ ἔχομεν ἐξουσίαν, ἀλλ’ ἵνα 
ἑαυτοὺς τύπον δῶμεν ὑμῖν εἰς τὸ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς. 
Καὶ γὰρ ὅτε ἤμην πρὸς ὑμᾶς, τοῦτο παρηγγέλλομεν 
ὑμῖν, ὅτι εἴτις οὐ ϑέλει ἐργάζεσϑαι, μηδὲ ἐσϑιέτω. 
Ἠκούομεν γάρ τινας περιπατοῦντας ἐν ὑμῖν ἀτά- 
κτως, μηδὲν ἐργαζομένους. [missing: ἀλλὰ περι- 
εργαζομένους: τοῖς δὲ τοιούτοις] Παραγγέλλομεν 
οὖν ὑμᾶς ἐν Κυρίῳ Ἰησοῦ Χριστῷ, ἵνα μετὰ ἡσυχί- 
ας ἐργαζόμενοι τὸν ἑαυτοῦ ἄρτον ἐσϑίωσιν. [miss- 
ing: ᾿Ακούσωμεν πῶς σοφ(ῶ)ς ἡμῖν ὑποδείκνυσι 
τὰς αἰτίας τῆς ἀκηδίας ὁ ἀπόστολος:] ᾿Ατάκτους 
γὰρ ὁ ᾿Απόστολος καλεῖ τοὺς μὴ ἐργαζομένους 
[missing: ἑνὶ τούτῳ ῥήματι πολλὴν κακίαν ἐμ- 
φαίνων: ] Ὁ γὰρ ἄτακτος, καὶ ἀνευλαβὴς τυγχά- 
νει, καὶ προπετὴς περὶ λόγον, καὶ εἰς λοιδορίαν 
πρόχειρος, καὶ εἰς ἡσυχίαν ἀνεπιτήδειος, καὶ τῆς 
ἀκηδίας δοῦλος. 

Παραγγέλλει οὖν στέλλεσθαι ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, τουτέ- 
στιν ἀφορίζεσθαι ὡς ἀπὸ λοιμικῆς νόσου. [miss- 
ing: Εἶτά φησιν: καὶ μὴ κατὰ τὴν παράδοσιν ἣν 
παρέλαβον παρ᾽ ἡμῶν, διὰ τῆς λέξεως ταύτης 
ἐμφαίνων ὑπερηφάνους αὐτοὺς εἶναι καὶ κατα- 
φρονητὰς καὶ τῶν ἀποστολικῶν παραδ(ό)σεων 
καταλυτάς. Καὶ πάλιν] Δωρεὰν ἄρτον οὐκ ἐφά- 
γοµεν παρά τινος, ἀλλὰ ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ νυκτὸς 
καὶ ἡμέρας ἐργαζόμενοι, πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρῆσαί 
τινα. 
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Ὁ διδάσκαλος τῶν ἐθνῶν, ὁ κῆρυξ | τοῦ εὐαγ- 
γελίου, ὁ µετάρσιος ἕως τρίτου οὐρανοῦ, ὁ λέ- 
γων τὸν Κύριον προστεταχέναι τοὺς τὸ εὐαγγέ- 
λιον καταγγέλλοντας ἐκ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ζῆν, ἐν 
κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ καὶ νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας ἐργάζε- 
ται πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρ(ῆ)σαί τινα. Τί τοίνυν ἡμεῖς 
ποιήσ(ο)µεν ἀκηδιῶντες ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔργου καὶ τὴν 
σωματικὴν ἀνάπαυσιν μεταδιώκοντες, οἷς οὔτε 
κήρυγμα εὐαγγελίου ἐνεχειρίσθη, οὔτε τῶν ἐκ- 
κλησιῶν ἡ μέρίιμν)α, ἀλλὰ τῶν ἰδίων ψυχῶν pó- 
νων ἡ φροντίς; 

Εἶτα, σαφέστερον δεικνύων τὴν τικτοµένην βλά- 
βην ἐκ τῆς ἀργίας, (ἐπιφέρει)' μηδὲν ἐργαζομέ- 
νους, ἀλλὰ περιεργαζομένους: ἀπὸ γὰρ ἀργολο- 
γίας περιεργία, καὶ ἀπὸ περιεργίας ἀταξία, καὶ 
ἀπὸ ἀταξίας πᾶσα (κακία). Κατασκευάζίων) δὲ 
πάλιν τὴν θεραπείαν αὐτῆς, ἐπιφέρει: τοῖς δὲ 
τοιούτοις παραγγέλλομεν, (καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν) ἐν 
ἡσυχίᾳ ἐργαζομένους τὸν ἑαυτῶν ἄρτον ἐσϑίειν' | 
καὶ ἐπιπληκτικ(ώτ)ερον λέγει: εἴ τις οὐ ϑέλ(εὺ 
ἐργάζεσθαι, μηδὲ ἐσθιέτω. 

Τούτοις τοῖς ἀποστολικοῖς διδάγμασιν οἱ κατὰ 
τὴν Αἴγυπτον ἅγιοι πατέρες πεπαιδευμένοι, οὐ- 
δένα χ(αι)ρὸν ἀργοὺς εἶναι τοὺς μοναχοὺς ἐπι- 
τρέπουσιν, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς νεωτέρους, εἰδότες 
ὡς διὰ τῆς ὑπομονῆς τοῦ ἔργου καὶ ἀκ(η)δίαν 
ἀπελαύνουσιν καὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν τροφὴν προσπο- 
ρίζουσιν καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις βοηθοῦσιν. 

Οὐ μόνον γὰρ τῆς ἑαυτῶν χρείας ἕνεκεν ἐργάζον- 
ται, ἀλλὰ καὶ ξένοις καὶ πτωχοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἐν 
φυλακαῖς ἐκ τοῦ ἰδίου ἔργου ἐπιχορ(ή)γοῦσιν, 
πιστεύοντες τὴν τοιαύτην εὐποιίαν ϑυσίαν ἁγίαν 
εὐάρεστον τῷ Θεῷ γίνεσθαι. Καὶ τοῦτο δὲ λέγου- 
σιν οἱ πατέρες, ὅτι ὁ ἐργαζόμενος ἑνὶ δαίμονι 
πολεμ(εῖ καὶ ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ θλίβεται: ὁ δὲ ἄεργος 
ὑπὸ μυρίων πνευμάτων αἰχμαλωτίζεται. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ Kevo- 
δοξίας, De Inani Gloria): 

Πολύμορφον τοῦτο καὶ λεπτ(όγτατον πάθος, καὶ 
οὐ ταχέως οὐδ᾽ ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ τοῦ πειραζομένου 
καταλαμβανόμενον. Καὶ γὰρ τῶν ἄλλων παθῶν 
αἱ προσβολαὶ φανερώτεραι τυγχάνουσαι, εὐ- 
χολ(ω)τέραν πως τὴν πρὸς αὐτὰς μάχην ἔχου- 
σιν, τῆς ψυχῆς ἐπιγινωσκούσης τὸν πόλεμον 
καὶ διὰ τῆς ἀντιρρήσεως καὶ προσευχῆς τοῦτον 
εὐθέως ἀνατρεπούσης. (Ἡ) δὲ τῆς κενοδοξίας 
κακία πολύμορφος οὖσα, καθ’ ἃ εἴρηται, δυσκα- 
ταγώνιστος τυγχάνει. 
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Ὁ διδάσκαλος τῶν ἐθνῶν, ὁ κῆρυξ τοῦ Εὐαγγε- 
λίου, ὁ μετάρσιος ἕως τρίτου οὐρανοῦ, ὁ λέγων 
τὸν Κύριον προστεταχέναι τοῖς τὸ Εὐαγγέλιον 
καταγγέλλουσιν ἐκ τοῦ Εὐαγγελίου Gv, [miss- 
ing: ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ καὶ νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας 
εἰργάζετο πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρῆσαί τινα. Τί τοί- 
νυν ἡμεῖς ποιήσ(ο)μεν ἡμεῖς ἀκηδιῶντες ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἔργου καὶ τὴν σωματικὴν ἀνάπαυσιν μεταδιώ- 
κοντες, οἷς οὔτε κήρυγμα Εὐαγγελίου ἐνεχειρί- 
σθη, οὔτε τῶν Ἐκκλησιῶν ý μέρίιμν)α, ἀλλὰ τῶν 
ἰδίων ψυχῶν μόνων ἡ φροντίς;] 

εἶτα σαφέστερον δεικνύων τὴν τυκτομένην BAd- 
βην: [missing: ἐκ τῆς ἀργίας, (ἐπιφέρει)’ μηδὲν 
ἐργαζομένους, ἀλλὰ περιεργαζομένους:] ἀπὸ γὰρ 
ἀργίας περιεργία, καὶ ἀπὸ περιεργίας ἀταξία, 
καὶ ἀπὸ ἀταξίας, πᾶσα κακία: [missing: Κατα- 
σκευάζ(ων) δὲ πάλιν τὴν θεραπείαν αὐτῆς ἐπι- 
φέρει" τοῖς δὲ τοιούτοις παραγγέλλομεν, (καὶ rapa- 
καλοῦμεν) ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ ἐργαζομένους τὸν ἑαυτῶν ἄρ- 
τον ἐσθίειν' καὶ ἐπιπληκτικ(ώτγερον λέγει] ET 
τις οὐ ϑέλει ἐργάζεσϑαι, μηδὲ ἐσϑιέτω. 

[missing: Τούτοις τοῖς ἀποστολικοῖς διδάγµα- 
σιν οἱ κατὰ τὴν Αἴγυπτον ἅγιοι πατέρες, πεπαι- 
δευμένοι, οὐδένα κ(αι)ρὸν ἀργοὺς εἶναι τοὺς 
μοναχοὺς ἐπιτρέπουσιν, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς νεω- 
τέρους, εἰδότες ὅτι διὰ τῆς ὑπομονῆς τοῦ ἔργου 
ἀκ(η)δίαν ἀπελαύνουσιν καὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν τροφὴν 
προσπορίζουσιν καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις βοηθοῦσιν.] 
Οὐ μόνον γὰρ τῆς ἑαυτῶν χρείας ἕνεκεν ἐργάζον- 
ται, ἀλλὰ καὶ ξένοις, καὶ πτωχοῖς, καὶ τοῖς ἐν 
φυλακαῖς ἐκ τοῦ ἰδίου ἔργου αὐτῶν ἐπιχορη- 
γοῦσι, πιστεύοντες τὴν τοιαύτην εὐποιῖαν ϑυσίαν 
ἁγίαν εὐπρόσδεκτον τῷ Θεῷ γίνεσθαι. Καὶ τοῦτο 
δὲ λέγουσιν οἱ πατέρες, ὅτι ὁ ἐργαζόμενος ἑνὶ 
δαίμονι πολλάκις πολεμεῖ, καὶ ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ θλίβε- 
ται: ὁ δὲ ἀεργὸς ὑπὸ μυρίων πνευμάτων αἰχμα- 
λωτίζεται. 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 43 (Περὶ Κενοδοξίας, De Inani 
Gloria), PG.89.1565-1568: 

Τὸ πάθος τοῦτο τῆς κενοδοξίας πάνυ πολύμορ- 
φόν ἐστι καὶ λεπτότατον καὶ οὐ ταχέως οὐδ’ ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ τοῦ πειραζομένου καταλαμβανόμενον. 
Ἐπὶ γὰρ τῶν ἄλλων παθῶν αἱ προσβολαὶ φανε- 
ρώτεραι τυγχάνουσαιν: καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ ῥάδιον ἐπιγι- 
νώσκει τὸν πρὸς τούτους πόλεμον, καὶ διὰ προ- 
σευχῆς τοῦτον ἀνατρέπει. Ἡ δὲ τῆς κενοδοξίας 
κακία, ὡς οὖσα πολύμορφος, δυσκαταγώνιστος 
τυγχάνει. 
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Καὶ γὰρ ἐν παντὶ ἐπιτ(η)δεύματι παρυφίσταται 
ἔν τε σχήματι καὶ ἐν μορφῇ καὶ ἐν βαδίσματι 
καὶ ἐν φωνῇ καὶ ἐν λόγῳ καὶ ἐν σιωπῇ καὶ ἐν 
ἔργῳ καὶ ἐν ἀγρυπνίαις καὶ ἐν νηστείαις καὶ ἐν 
εὐχῇ καὶ ἐν ἀναγνώσμασι καὶ ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ καὶ ἐν 
μακροθυμίᾳ. Διὰ πάντων γὰρ τούτων ἐπιχειρεῖ 
τὸν στρατιώτην | τοῦ Χριστοῦ κατατοξεύειν. 
Καὶ γὰρ ὅντινα μὴ δυνηθῇ πολυτελείᾳ ἐνδυμά- 
των πρὸς κενοδοξίαν ἀπατῆσαι, τοῦτον δι’ εὐ- 
τελοῦς ἐσθῆτίο)ς ἐπιχειρ(ε)ῖ πειράζειν. Καὶ ὃν 
οὐκ ἠδυνήθη διὰ τιμῆς ἐπᾶραι, τοῦτον διὰ τοῦ 
φέρειν δῆθεν ἀτιμίαν εἰς ἀπόνοιαν αἴρει: καὶ ὃν 
οὐκ ἠδυνήθη πεῖσαι δι’ ἐπιστημ(ονυκ)ῶν λόγων 
κενοδοξεῖν, τοῦτον διὰ σιωπῆς ὡς ἥσυχον δῆ- 
θεν δελεάζει: καὶ ὃν οὐκ ἠδυνήθη διὰ πολυτε- 
λείας βρωμάτων χαυνῶσαι, τοῦτον διὰ νηστεί- 
ας πρὸς ἔπαινον ἑλκύει. Καὶ ἁπλῶς πᾶν ἔργον, 
πᾶν ἐπιτ(ή)δευμα, πρόφασιν παρέχει πολέμου 
τῷ πονηρῷ τούτῳ δαίμονι. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ Ὕπε- 
ρηφανίας, De Superbia): 

Ὄγδοος ἡμῖν ἐστιν ἀγὼν κατὰ τοῦ πνεύματος 
τῆς ὑπερίη)φανείας. Χαλεπώτατος οὗτος καὶ 
πάντων τῶν πρ(ο)τέρων ἀγριώτερος, τοὺς τελεί- 
ους μάλιστα πολεμῶν καὶ σχεδὸν τοὺς ἀναβε- 
βηκ(ό)τας ἐπιχειρῶν καταστρέφειν. Καὶ καθά- 
περ νόσος λοιμικὴ καὶ φθοροποιός, (ἥτις) οὐχ ëv 
μέρος τοῦ σώματος ἀλλ’ ὅλ(ο)ν διαφθείρει, οὔ- 
τως ἡ ὑπερ(ή)φάνεια οὐ μέρος τῆς ψυχῆς ἀλ- 
λὰ πᾶσαν αὐτὴν διαφθείρει. Καὶ τῶν μὲν ἄλλων 
(παθῶν) ἕκαστον, εἰ καὶ ταράσσει τὴν ψυχήν, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς μίαν, τὴν ἀντικειμένην αὐτῷ, ἀρετὴν 
πολεμ(οῦ)ν καὶ ταύτην νικῆσαι φιλον(ε)υκῶν, ἐκ 
μέρους ἐπισκοτοῖ τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ ταράσσει aù- 
τήν: τὸ δὲ τῆς ὑπερηφανείας πάθος πᾶσαν αὐτὴν 
ἐπισκοτίο)ῖ καὶ εἰς ἐσχάτην πτῶσιν κατάγει. 


| ὅταν κυριεύσ(ῃ) τῆς ἀθλίας ψυχῆς, ὥσπερ 
τις χαλεπώτατος τύραννος μεγάλην πόλιν καὶ 
ὑψ(η)λὴν παραλαβών, ὅλην αὐτὴν καταστρέφει 
καὶ ἕως θεμελίων κατασκάπτει. 


Ταῦτα τοίνυν γινώσκοντες, φοβηθῶμεν καὶ πά- 
cy φυλακῇ τ(η)ρήσωμεν τὴν ἑαυτῶν καρδίαν 
ἀπὸ τοῦ θανατ(ἠ)φόρου πνεύματος τῆς ὑπερ- 
(η)φανείας 


APPENDIX I 


Καὶ ἐν παντὶ γὰρ ἐπιτηδεύματι παρυφίσταται, 
ἔν τε σχήματι καὶ ἐν μορφῇ, καὶ ἐν βαδίσματι, 
καὶ ἐν φωνῇ καὶ ἐν λόγῳ καὶ ἐν σιωπῇ καὶ ἐν 
ἔργῳ καὶ ἐν ἀγρυπνίαις καὶ ἐν νηστείαις καὶ 
ἐν εὐχῇ καὶ ἐν ἀναγνώσι καὶ ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ καὶ ἐν 
μακροθυμίᾳ: διὰ τούτων πάντων ἐπιχειρεῖ τὸν 
τοῦ Θεοῦ ἄνθρωπον κατατοξεύειν. 

Ὅταν γὰρ μὴ δυνηθῇ διὰ πολυτελῶν ἐνδυμάτων 
πρὸς κενοδοξίαν ἀπατῆσαι, δι εὐτελῶν ἐσθῆ- 
τος ἐπιχειρεῖ πειράζειν. Καὶ ὃν οὐκ ἡδυνήθη διὰ 
τιμῆς ἐπᾶραι, τοῦτον διὰ τοῦ φέρειν δῆθεν ἀτι- 
μίαν εἰς ἀπόνοιαν αἴρει: καὶ ὃν οὐκ ἠδυνήθη 
πεῖσαι δι’ ἐπιστήμης λόγων κενοδοξεῖν, τοῦτον 
διὰ σιωπῆς ὡς ἥσυχον δῆθεν δελεάζει' καὶ ὃν 
οὐκ ἡδυνήθη διὰ πολυτελείας βρωμάτων χαυνῶ- 
σαι, τοῦτον διὰ νηστείας εἰς ἔπαινον ἑλκύει. Καὶ 
ἁπλῶς πᾶν ἐπιτήδευμα πρόφασιν παρέχει πολέ- 
μου τῷ πονηρῷ τούτῳ δαίμονι. 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 44 (Περὶ Ὑπερηφανίας, De 
Superbia), PG.89.1569-1573: 

Ὁ τῆς ὑπερηφανείας δαίμων χαλεπώτατος TAV- 
των τῶν παθῶν ὑπάρχων, πάνυ τοὺς ἐν προκοπῇ 
πολεμεῖ, καὶ ἐπιχειρεῖ καταστρέφειν. Καὶ καθά- 
περ νόσος λοιμικὴ καὶ φθοροποιὸς οὐχ’ £v μέρος 
τοῦ σώματος, ἀλλ’ ὅλον διαφθείρει, οὕτω καὶ τὸ 
πάθος τοῦτο. 

Καὶ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα πάθη ἐκ μέρους ἐπισκοτοῦσι 
τὴν ψυχήν, ἢ καὶ ταράσσουσιν αὐτὴν: τὸ δὲ τῆς 
ὑπερηφανείας πάθος πᾶσαν αὐτὴν σκοτεῖ καὶ εἰς 
μεγάλην πτῶσιν κατάγει. 


ὅταν γὰρ κυριεύσῃ τῆς ἀθλίας ψυχῆς, ὥσπερ 
τις χαλεπώτατος τύραννος μεγάλην πόλιν καὶ 
ὑψηλὴν παραλαβὼν, ὅλην αὐτὴν καταστρέφει, 
καὶ ἕως θεμελίων κατασκάπτει. 


Φοβηθῶμεν οὖν ἀδελφοὶ, καὶ πάσῃ φυλακῇ 
τηρήσωμεν τὴν ἑαυτῶν καρδίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ θανα- 
τ(η) φόρου πνεύματος τῆς ὑπερηφανείας. 
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Cassian does not include µνησικακία (= remembrance of injuries by those who bear 
a grudge) into his ‘eight’ dispositions to evil. However, he refers to this repeatedly 
in his chapter about ‘wrath’. Antiochus of Palestine is the monk who lived in the 
same monastery in which Cassian was once the abbot. Antiochus became the abbot 
himself about seventy years after Cassian, he wrote a short treatise on µνησικακία, 
where he actually quotes from Cassian treating ‘wrath’ as an evil disposition. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ 'Op- 
γῆς, De Ira): 

Εἰ τοίνυν ἐπιθυμοῦμεν τυχεῖν τοῦ μακαρισμοῦ 
τοῦ Κυρίου, οὐ μόνον τὴν κατ’ ἐνέργειαν ὀργήν, 
καθ’ ἃ εἴρηται, ὀφείλομεν κ(ω)λῦσαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τὴν κατὰ διάνοιαν. Οὔτε γὰρ τοσοῦτον (ὠ)φελεῖ 
τὸ κρατεῖν τοῦ στόματος ἐν κ(αι)ρῷ θυμοῦ καὶ 
μὴ ἐκφέρειν ῥῆμα μανιῶδες, ὅσον τὸ καθαρί- 
ew τὴν καρδίαν ἀπὸ μνησικακίας καὶ μὴ ἀνα- 
στρέφειν τῇ διανοίᾳ πονηροὺς κατὰ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
λογισμούς. Τὰς ῥίζας γὰρ τῶν ἁμαρτ(η)μάτων 
ἐκκόπτεσθαι παραγγέλλει ἡ εὐαγγελικὴ διδα- 
σκαλία, ἤπερ τοὺς καρπούς. Τῆς ῥίζης γὰρ τοῦ 
θυμοῦ | ἐκκοπίείγσης ἀπὸ τῆς καρδίας, οὔτε μῖ- 
σος οὔτε φθόνος εἰς ἔργον προαχθήσεται. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ ’Op- 
γῆς, De Ira): 

Καὶ γὰρ ὁ μισ(ῶ)ν τὸν ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ ἀνϑρωπο- 
κτόν(ο)ς ἐστίν, φονεύων αὐτὸν τῇ διαθέσει τοῦ 
μίσους κατὰ διάνοιαν. Οὗτινος τὸ αἷμα, οὐ διὰ ξί- 
φους χυθέν, ἄνθρωποι (οὐ) βλέπουσιν, ἀλλὰ τῇ 
διαθέσει τοῦ μίσους ἀν(αι)ρεθὲν ὁ Θεὸς ἐφορᾷ: 
ὃς οὐ μόνον ὑπὲρ πράξεων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑπὲρ λογι- 
σμῶν καὶ προαιρέσεων ἑνὶ ἑκάστῳ ἢ στεφάνους ἢ 
τιμωρίας ἀποδίδωσιν, καθὼς αὐτὸς διὰ τοῦ προ- 
φήτου φησίν: ᾿Εγὼ ἔρχομαι συναγαγεῖν τὰ ἔργα 
καὶ τοὺς λόγους καὶ τὰς ἐνϑυμήσεις αὐτῶν. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Malitatae Cogitationibus, (Περὶ Hop- 
γείας, De Fornicatione): 

᾿Αλλὰ προσήκει, κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον, εἰς τὰς 
πρωΐας ἀποκτείίγνειν πάντας τοὺς ἁμαρτωλοὺς 
τῆς γῆς, τουτέστιν τῷ φωτὶ τῆς γνώσεως δια- 
κρίνειν καὶ ἐξολοθρεύειν τοὺς ἁμαρτωλοὺς λογι- 
σμοὺς ἐκ τῆς γῆς, ἥτις ἐστὶν ἡ καρδία ἡμῶν, κατὰ 
τὴν τοῦ Κυρίου διδασκαλίαν καὶ ὡς ἔτι νήπιοί εἰ- 
σιν υἱοὶ Βαβυλῶνος, οἱ πονηροί φημι λογισμοί, 
τούτους ἐδαφίζειν καὶ συντρίβειν πρὸς τὴν πέ- 
τραν, ἥτις ἐστὶν ὁ Χριστός. 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 53 (Περὶ τοῦ My Μνησικακεῖν, 
De Memoria Accepte Injuriae), PG.89.1596- 
1597: 

Εἰτοίνυν ἐπιθυμοῦμεν τοῦ μακαρισμοῦ αὐτοῦ, οὐ 
μόνον τὴν κατ’ ἐνέργειαν ὀργὴν κωλῦσαι ὀφεί- 
λομεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν κατὰ διάνοιαν. Οὔτε γὰρ 
τοσοῦτόν ἐστιν τὸ κρατεῖν τοῦ στόματος ἐν xal- 
ρῷ θυμοῦ καὶ μὴ ἐκφέρειν ῥήματα μανιώδη, ὅσον 
τὸ καθαρίζειν τὴν καρδίαν ἀπὸ μνησικακίας, καὶ 
μὴ ἀναστρέφειν ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ κατὰ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
πονηροὺς λογισμούς. Τὰς ῥίζας γὰρ τῶν ἁμαρ- 
τηµάτων ἐκκόπτεσθαι παραγγέλλει ἡ εὐαγγελι- 
κὴ διδασκαλία. Τῆς ῥίζης γὰρ ἐκκοπείσης τοῦ 
θυμοῦ ἀπὸ τῆς καρδίας, οὔτε μῖσος, οὔτε φθόνος 
εἰς ἔργον προαχθήσεται. 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 57 (Περὶ τοῦ Μὴ Μισεῖν, Nem- 
inem Oderis), PG.89.1605: 

6 δὲ μισῶν τὸν ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ οὐ µόνον ὅτι θεο- 
στυγής ἐστιν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνθρωποκτόνος εἴρηται. 
Φονεύει γὰρ αὐτὸν τῇ διαθέσει τοῦ μίσους κατὰ 
διάνοιαν, οὗτινος τὸ αἷμα, οὐ διὰ ξίφους ἐκχυθὲν 
ἄνθρωποι οὐ βλέπουσιν, ἀλλὰ τῇ διαθέσει τοῦ μί- 
σους ἀναιρεθέν ὁ Θεὸς ἐφορᾶ: ὃς οὐ μόνον ὑπὲρ 
πράξεων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑπὲρ λογισμῶν καὶ προαι- 
ρέσεων ἑκάστου, Ù στεφάνους ἢ τιμωρίας ἀπο- 
δίδωσιν, καθὼς αὐτὸς διὰ τοῦ προφήτου φησίν: 
Ἐγὼ ἔρχομαι συναγαγεῖν τὰ ἔργα, καὶ τοὺς λό- 
γους, καὶ τὰς ἐνϑυμήσεις αὐτῶν. 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 81 (Περὶ Λογισμῶν, De Cogita- 
tionibus), PG.89.1677: 

Χρὴ οὖν κατὰ τὴν πρώτην προσβολὴν ἀεὶ ἀνα- 
τρέπειν καὶ ἐξολοθρεύειν τοὺς ἁμαρτωλοὺς λογι- 
σμοὺς ἐκ τῆς γῆς, ἥτις ἐστὶν ἡ καρδία ἡμῶν, κατὰ 
τὸν λόγον τοῦ Κυρίου, καὶ ὡς ἔτι εἰσὶ νήπιοί viol 
Βαβυλῶνος, τουτέστιν οἱ πονηροὶ λογισμοί, ἐδα- 
φίζειν τούτους καὶ συντρίβειν πρὸς τὴν πέτραν, 
ἥτις ἐστὶν ὁ Χριστός. 
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APPENDIX I 


This story about the monk who subjected himself to circumcision following a 
devilish dream that he saw, is a loan not from Cassian’s On the Eight Dispositions 
to Evil, but from his treatise addressed to Leontius, relating stories about ‘the holy 


fathers at Scetis’. 


Cassian, Ad Leontium Hegumenum De Scetae 
Sanctorum Patrorum: 

Μακρὸν ἂν εἴη τὴν ἀπάτην ἐκείνου τοῦ Μεσοπο- 
ταμινοῦ διηγήσασθαι, ὃς τοσαύτην ἐγκράτειαν 
ἐπιδειξάμενος καὶ ἐν κελλίῳ ἀποκεκλεισμένος 
ἐπὶ ἔτη πολλά, οὕτ(ω)ς εἰς ὕστερον διαβολι- 
καῖς ἀποκαλύψεσιν καὶ ἐνυπνίοις ἐνεπίαίγχθη, 
(ὡς μετὰ τοσούτους καμάτους τε καὶ ἀρε- 
τάς, αἷς πάντας ὑπερέβαλ|λε τοὺς ἐκεῖσε µονα- 
χούς, πρὸς ἰουδαϊσμὸν καὶ περιτομὴν τῆς σαρ- 
κὸς καταπεσεῖν. Καὶ γὰρ βουλόμενος αὐτὸν ὁ 
διάβολος ἀπατῆσαι, πολλάκις αὐτῷ ἔδειξεν ἀλη- 
θῆ ἐνύπνια, ἵνα διὰ τούτων εὐπαράδεκτον ποι- 
ἠσιῃ) ἣν ἔμελλεν αὐτῷ ἐπ’ ἐσχάτων ὑποτίθε- 
σθαι πλάνην. Δείκνυσι τοίνυν αὐτῷ ἐν μιᾷ νυκτὶ 
t(9)v δῆμον τῶν χρ(ιστιανῶν μετὰ τῶν ἀπο- 
στόλων καὶ μαρτύρων σκοτ(ε)ινόν τε καὶ πά- 
σης αἰσχύνης πεπληρωμέν(ο)ν: καὶ ἐκ τοῦ v- 
αντίου, τὸν Ἰουδαίων τὸν δῆμον μετὰ Μωσέως 
xai τῶν προφητῶν λαμπρῷ φωτὶ περιαυγαζόμε- 
νον καὶ ἐν χαρᾷ καὶ ἰλαρ(όγτητι διάγοντα. Καὶ 
συνεβούλευεν ὁ ἀπατε(ὼ)ν ὡς, (εἰ) βούλοιτο τῆς 
µακαρι(ό)τήτος καὶ χαρᾶς τοῦ δήμου τῶν Iov- 
δαίων μετασχεῖν, περιτομὴν αὐτὸν λαμβάνειν. 
“O δὴ καὶ ἀπατί(η)θεὶς ἐποίησε. | 


2 Migne’s ἐξέψυξε makes no sense. 


Antiochus of Palestine, Pandecta Scripturae 
Sacrae, Homily 84 (Περὶ Ἐνυπνίων, De Insom- 
niis); PG.1689.76-1692.29: 

Ἐγένετό τις παράδειγµα μοναχὸς ἐν τῷ ὄρει 
τῷ Σινᾷ, ὃς τοσαύτην ἐγκράτειαν ἐπιδειξάμε- 
voc, καὶ ἐν κελλίῳ, καὶ ἐπικεκλεισμένος ἐπὶ ἔτη 
πολλὰ, ὕστερον διαβολικαῖς ἀποχαλύψεσι καὶ ἐ- 
νυπνίοις ἐμπαιχθείς, πρὸς Ἰουδαϊσμὸν κατέπεσε 
καὶ περιτομὴν τῆς σαρκὸς. Πολλάκις τοίνυν δεί- 
tas αὐτῷ ὁ διάβολος ἀληθινὰ ἐνύπνια, καὶ δι’ 
αὐτῶν δελεάσας τὸν ἐσκοτισμένον αὐτοῦ νοῦν, 
δείκνυσιν αὐτῷ ὕστερον τὸν δῆμον τῶν μαρτύ- 
ρων καὶ ἀποστόλων, καὶ ὅλων τῶν Χριστιανῶν, 
σκοτεινόν τε καὶ πάσης αἰσχύνης πεπληρωμέ- 
νον. Ἐκ τοῦ ἐναντίου δὲ Μωῦσέα, καὶ τοὺς προ- 
φήτας, καὶ τὸν θεοστυγῆ δῆμον τῶν Ἰουδαίων 
λαμπρῷ φωτὶ περιαυγαζόμενον, καὶ ἐν χαρᾷ καὶ 
ἰλαρότητι διάγοντα. Ταῦτα ἑωρακὼς ὁ ἄθλιος, 
παραχρῆμα ἀναστάς, καὶ καταλείψας τὸ ἅγιον 
ὄρος, ἔρχεται εἰς Παλαιστίνην, καὶ ἀπῆλθεν εἰς 
Νόαρα καὶ Λιβυάδα, τὰ ὁρμητήρια τῶν Ἰου- 
δαίων, καὶ ἀφηγησάμενος αὐτοῖς τὰς φανείσας 
αὐτῷ διαβολικὰς φαντασίας περιετμήθη καὶ iov- 
δάϊσε, καὶ γυναῖκα ἔλαβε, καὶ προφανῶς ὑπὲρ 
Ἰουδαίων κατὰ Χριστιανῶν ἐδογμάτιζε. τοῦτον 
κἀγὼ ἐθεασάμην, καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν μοναχῶν: καὶ 
γὰρ οὐκ ἔχει τρία ἔτη κακῷ θανάτῳ τὴν ψυχὴν 
ἀποῤῥήξας. Καταῤῥεύσας γὰρ ἀπὸ χρόνων, καὶ 
γενόμενος σκωληκόβρωτος ἐξεψύχησε.; τοῦτον 
ἰδόντες ἐγὼ καί τινες εὐλαβεῖς μοναχοί, πολ- 
Aà ἐθρηνήσαμεν.Ἦν γὰρ ἐλεεινὸν θέαμα, ἀνὴρ 
ὅλος πεπολιωμένος, ἐν ἀσκήσει καὶ πόνοις XATA- 
γηράσας, γυναιξὶ προσπαίζων, κρεῶν µεμολυ- 
σμένων τῶν Ἰουδαϊκῶν ἀπογευόμενος, ἄσεμνα 
ῥήματα λαλῶν, τὸν Χριστὸν βλασφημῶν καὶ τὸ 
ἅγιον βάπτισμα ἐνυβρίζων, ὅντινα οἱ ἄνομοι Iov- 
δαῖοι δεύτερον ᾿Αβραὰμ ἐκάλουν. 
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Constitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ copying the Book of Cassian 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Leontium Hegume- 
num De Scetae Sanctorum Patrorum: 

Αὕτη γὰρ διδάσκει τὸν ἄνθρωπον, καταλιμπά- 
vovta τὴν ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα μέρη ὑπερβολήν, ὁδῷ 
βασιλικῇ βαδίζειν: 


Ad Castorem Episcopum De Octo Vitiosis Cog- 
itationibus: 

Καὶ ταῦτα οὐκ ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν ἐροῦμεν, ἀλλ’ ἅπερ εἰ- 
λήφαμεν παρὰ τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων ἡμῶν. Ἐκεῖ- 
νοι τοίνυν οὐχ ἕνα κανόνα νηστείας, οὐδὲ ἕνα 
τρόπον τῆς τῶν βρωμάτων μεταλήψεως, οὐδὲ 
τὸ αὐτὸ μέτρον | πᾶσιν παραδεδώκασιν, διὰ τὸ 
μηδὲ πάντας τὴν αὐτὴν ἰσχὺν ἔχειν, ἢ διὰ ἡλι- 
κίαν, ἢ δι’ ἀσθένειαν, ἢ διὰ ἕξ(ὺν ἀστειοτέρί(αν) 
σώματος. Ἕνα δὲ πᾶσιν σκοπὸν παραδεδώκα- 
σιν, φεύὐγ(εὺν τὴν πλησμονὴν καὶ ἀποστρέφε- 
σθαι τὴν χορτασίαν τῆς γαστρός. Τὴν δὲ καθη- 
μερινὴν νηστείαν ἐδίογκ (Ώμασαν ὠφελιμωτέραν 
εἶναι καὶ συμβαλλομένην πρὸς χαθαρίό ότητα 
τῆς ἐν τρ(ι)σὶν ἢ τἐσ(σ)αρσιν ἢ ἕως ἑβδομά- 
δος ἑλκομένης. Καὶ γάρ φασιν τ(ὸ v ἀμέτρως 
ἐπεκτεινόμενον τῇ νηστείᾳ ὑπὲρ μέτρον πολ- 
λάκις τῇ τρ(ο)φῇ κεχρ(ῆ)σθαι, ὡς ἐκ τούτου 
ποτὲ μὲν τῇ ὑπερβολῇ τῆς ἀσιτίας ἀτονεῖν τὸ 
σῶμα καὶ πρὸς τὰς πνευματικὰς λειτουργίας 
ὀκνηρίό)τερον γίνεσθαι, ποτὲ δὲ τῷ πλήθει τῶν 
τροφῶν καταβαρυνόμενον ἀκί(η Ιδίαν καὶ χαύ- 
νωσιν ἐμποιεῖν τῇ ψυχῇ. Καὶ πάλιν οὐ πᾶσιν 
ἁρμόδιον εἶναι δο|κ{ι) (μᾶσαίι ) τὴν τῶν λαχάνων 
μετάληψιν, οὐδὲ rác (0v τὴν τῶν ὀσπρίων, où- 
δὲ πάντας δύνασθαι τῇ τοῦ ξηροῦ ἄρτου κεχρῆ- 
σθαι τροφῇ (διηνεκῶς). Καὶ ἄλλον μὲν εἶπαν 
δύο λίτρας ἐσθίοντα ἄρτου ἀκμὴν πεινᾷν, ἄλ- 
λον δὲ ἐσθίοντα λίτραν ἢ EE οὐγκίας χορτάζε- 
σθαι. Πᾶσιν οὖν ἕνα ὅρον ἐγκρατείας παραδε- 
δώκασιν, τὸ μὴ ἀπατᾶσθαι χορτασίᾳ κοιλίας, 
μηδὲ ἐξέλκεσθαι τῇ τοῦ λάρυγγος ἡδονῇ. Οὐ- 
δὲ γὰρ ἡ διαφορὰ τῆς ποιότητος τῶν βρωμά- 
των (μόνον), ἀλλὰ καὶ ἢ ποσότης τοῦ πλήθους 
τὰ πεπυρωμένα βέλη τῆς πορν(ε)ίας εἴωθεν ἀνά- 
πτειν' οἷαις γὰρ δίήγποτε τροφαῖς πληρουμένη 
γαστήρ, ἀσωτίας σπέρματα τίκτει. Καὶ πάλιν οὐ 
μόνον κρίαι)πάλη οἴνου τὴν διάνοιαν μεθύσκειν 
εἴωθεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πλησμονὴ ὕδατος καὶ πασῶν 
τροφῶν ὑπερβολὴ κεκαρωμένην καὶ νυστάζου- 
σαν | ταύτην ἀποτελεῖ. Τοῖς Σοδομ(ίγταις οὐκ 
οἴνου καὶ διαφόρων βρωμάτων κραιπάλη κατα- 
στροφῆς γέγονεν αἰτία, ἀλλὰ ἄρτου πλησμονὴ 
κατὰ τὸν προφήτην. Ἡ Ἡ (yàp) ἀσθένεια τοῦ σώ- 
ματος πρὸς τὴν καθαρ(ό)τητα τῆς καρδίας οὐκ 


Constitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 
chapter 4, p. 12: ταύτῃ τῇ λεωφόρῳ ἐλαύνων 
ὁδὸν καὶ βασιλικὴν τὸν κανόνα καὶ τὸν τύπον 
ὑπογράφω τῆς μονῆς. 


Chapter 4, p. 13-chapter 5, p. 15: 

ὅτι οὐκ ἀφ’ ἑαυτῶν τὰ λεγόμενα, ἀλλ’ ἅπερ οἱ 
θεῖοι πατέρες καλῶς ποιοῦντες ἡμῖν διετάξαντο. 
Ἐκεῖνοι τοίνυν οὐχ ἕνα κανόνα νηστείας, οὐδ’ ἕνα 
τρόπον τῆς τῶν βρωμάτων μεταλήψεως οὐδὲ τὸ 
αὐτὸ μέτρον παραδεδώκασι, διὰ τὸ μηδὲ πάντας 
τὴν αὐτὴν ἰσχὺν ἔχειν, ἢ δι’ ἕξιν ἀστειοτέρίαν) 
σώματος: ἕνα δὲ πᾶσι σκοπὸν παραδεδώκασι, 
τὸ φεύγειν τὴν πλησμονὴν καὶ ἀποστρέφεσθαι 
τὴν χορτασίαν τῆς γαστρός. Τὴν αὐτὴν δὲ καὶ 
καθημερινὴν νηστείαν εἶπον καὶ δοκιμάσαντες 
ὠφελιμωτέραν ἔφασαν εἶναι καὶ συμβαλλομέ- 
γην πρὸς καθαρότητα τῆς ἐν τρισὶν ἢ τέταρσιν 
ἢ ἕως ἑβδομάδος ἑλκομένης νηστείας: καὶ γάρ 
φησι τὸν ἀμέτρως ἐπεκτεινόμενον τὴν νηστείαν 
ὑπὲρ μέτρον πολλάκις τῇ τροφῇ κεχρῆσθαι, ὡς 
ἐκ τούτου ποτὲ μὲν τῇ ὑπερβολῇ τῆς ἀσιτίας 
ἀτονεῖν τὸ σῶμα καὶ πρὸς τὰς πνευματικὰς λει- 
τουργίας ὀκνηρότερον γίνεσθαι, ποτὲ δὲ τῷ πλή- 
θει τῶν τροφῶν καταβαρυνόμενον ἀκηδίαν καὶ 
χαύνωσιν ἐμποιεῖν τῇ ψυχῇ. Καὶ πάλιν οὐ πᾶ- 
σιν ἁρμόδιον εἶναι ἐδοκίμασαν τὴν τῶν λαχάνων 
μετάληψιν, οὐδὲ πᾶσιν τὴν τῶν ὀσπρίων, οὐδὲ 
πάντας δύνασθαι τῇ τοῦ ξηροῦ ἄρτου κεχρῆσθαι 
τροφῇ διηνεκῶς: καὶ ἄλλον μὲν εἶπαν δύο λίτρας 
ἐσθίοντα ἄρτου ἀκμὴν πεινᾷν, ἄλλον δὲ ἐσθίοντα 
λίτραν ἢ ἓξ οὐγγίας χορτάζεσθαι. Πᾶσιν οὖν, ὡς 
εἴρηται, ἕνα ὅρον ἐγκρατείας παραδιδόασι, τὸ 
μὴ ἀπατᾶσθαι χορτασίᾳ κοιλίας, μηδὲ ἐξέλκε- 
σθαι τῇ τοῦ λάρυγγος ἡδονῇ: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἡ διαφορὰ 
τῆς ποιότητος τῶν βρωμάτων μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ 
ποσότης τοῦ πλήθους τὰ πεπυρωμένα βέλη τοῦ 
ἐχθροῦ εἴωθεν ἀνάπτειν: οἵας γὰρ δήποτε τρο- 
φῆς πληρουμένη γαστήρ, ἀσωτίας σπέρματα τί- 
χτει. Καὶ πάλιν οὐ μόνον κραιπάλη οἴνου τὴν διά- 
γοιαν μεθύσκειν εἴωθεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πλησμονὴ ὕδα- 
τος καὶ πασῶν τροφῶν ὑπερβολὴ κεκαρωμένην 
καὶ νυστάζουσαν ταύτην ἀποτελεῖ. Τοῖς Σοδομί- 
ταις οὐκ οἴνου καὶ διαφόρων βρωμάτων μετά- 
ληψις καταστροφῆς γέγονεν αἰτία, ἀλλὰ ἄρτου 
πλησμονὴ κατὰ τὸν προφήτην. Ἡ γὰρ ἀσθέ- 
γεια τοῦ σώματος πρὸς τὴν καθαρότητα τῆς καρ- 
δίας οὐκ ἀντίκειται, ὅταν παράσχωμεν τῷ σώ- 
ματι ἃπερ ἡ ἀσθένεια ἀπαιτεῖ, οὐχ ἅπερ ἡ ἡδο- 
νὴ θέλει. Ἡ τῶν βρωμάτων χρῆσις ὅσον πρὸς 
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ἀντίκειται, ὅταν παράσχωμεν τῷ σώματι ἃ ἡ 
ἀσθένεια ἀπαιτεῖ, οὐχ ἅπερ ἡ ἡδονὴ θέλει. Ἡ 
τῶν βρωμάτων χρῆσις ὅσον ὑπουργῆσαι πρὸς τὸ 
ζῆν παραλαμβάνεται, οὐχ ὅσον (δουλεῦσαι) ταῖς 
ὁρμαῖς τῆς ἐπιθυμίας. Ἡ σύμμετρος καὶ μετὰ λό- 
you τῶν τροφῶν μετάληψις τῆς ὑγ(ε)ίας φροντί- 
ζει τοῦ σώματος, οὐ τὴν ἁγιωσύνην ἀφαιρεῖται. 
Ὅρος ἐγκρατείας καὶ κανὼν παραδεδ(ο)µένος 
παρὰ τῶν πατέρων ἀκριβὴς οὗτός ἐστιν, τὸν 
µεταλαμβάνοντά τινος τροφῆς ἔτι τῆς ὀρέξε- 
ὡς ἐγκειμένης | ταύτης ἀπέχεσθαι καὶ μὴ ἀνα- 
μένειν τὸν κόρον. Καὶ ὁ ἀπόστολος δὲ εἰπών, 
τῆς σαρκὸς πρόνοιαν μὴ ποιεῖσθ(ε) εἰς ἐπιϑυμίας, 
οὐ τὴν ἀναγκαίαν τῆς ζωῆς κυβέρνησιν ἐκώλυ- 
σεν, ἀλλὰ τὴν φιλήδονον ἐπιμέλειαν ἀπηγόρευ- 
σεν. Ἄλλως τε πρὸς καθαρ(ό)τητα ψυχῆς μόνη 
ἡ τῶν βρωμάτων ἀποχὴ οὐκ ἰσχύει, εἰ μὴ καὶ 
αἱ λ(οὐπαὶ ἀρεταὶ συνδράμωσιν. Τοιγαροῦν ἡ 
ταπείνωσις διὰ τῆς ὑπακοῆς τοῦ ἔργου καὶ τῆς 
τοῦ σώματος καταπονήσεως μεγάλα ἡμῖν ovp- 
βάλλεται. Ἡ ἀποχὴ τῆς φιλαργυρίας, οὐ μό- 
νον τὸ μὴ ἔχειν χρήματα ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ἐπιθυμεῖν 
κεκτ(ῆ)σθαι, πρὸς καθαρ(ό)τητα ψυχῆς ὁδηγεῖ. 
Ἡ τῆς ὀργῆς ἀποχή, τῆς λύπης, τῆς κενοδοξί- 
ας, τῆς ὑπερ(η)φανείας, ταῦτα πάντα τὴν καθο- 
λυσὴν τῆς ψυχῆς καθαρ(ό)τητα ἀπεργάζονται. | 
Τὴν δὲ διὰ σωφρ(ο)σύνης μερικὴν τῆς ψυχῆς 
καθαρ(ό)τητα ἐξαιρέτως ἐγκράτεια καὶ νηστεία 
κατορθοῖ. ᾿Αδύνατον γὰρ τὸν τὴν γαστέρα κεκο- 
ρεσμένον πολεμῆσαι κατὰ διάνοιαν τῷ πνεύματι 
τῆς πορν(ε)ίας. 


Ad Leontium Hegumenum De Scetae Sancto- 
rum Patrorum: 

Καὶ γὰρ καθὼς λέγουσιν οἱ πατέρες, αἱ ἀκρότη- 
τες τῶν ἑκατέρων μερῶν ἐφ’ ἴσης βλάπτουσιν, 
καὶ ἡ τῆς νηστείας ὑπερβολὴ καὶ ἡ τῆς γαστρὸς 
χορτασία, καὶ ἡ τῆς ἀγρυπνίας ἀμετρία καὶ ὁ τοῦ 
ὕπνου κόρος, καὶ αἱ λ(οι)παὶ ὑπερβολαί. 

Καὶ γὰρ ἔγνωμέν τινας διὰ γαστριμαργίαν | 
(μὲν) μὴ ἡττηθέντας, διὰ δὲ ἀμέτρου νηστεί- 
ας καταβληθέντας καὶ πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ πάθος τῆς 
γαστριμαργίας ὀλισθήσαντας διὰ τὴν προσγε- 
νομένην ἐκ τῆς ἀμετρίας ἀσθένειαν. Κἀγὼ δὲ 
μέμνημαί ποτε τοιοῦτον τι πεπονθὼς καὶ ἐπὶ 
τοσοῦτον ἐγκρατευσάμενος, ὥστε µε ἐπιλαθέ- 
σθαι τῆς ὀρέξεως τῆς τροφῆς καὶ ἐπὶ δύο καὶ 
τρεῖς ἡμέρας μένοντα ἄσιτον καὶ μηδὲ ὅλως τρο- 
φῆς ἐπιθυμοῦντα ἄλλοι ἐπὶ ταύτη(ν) διήγειρον. 
Καὶ πάλιν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐμῶν ὀφθαλμῶν ἐξ ἐπιβου- 
λῆς τοῦ διαβόλου οὕτως ὁ ὕπνος ἀπέστ(η), ὡς 
ἐπὶ πλείστας νύκτας ἄὔπνον διατελοῦντα ἱκε- 
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τὸ ὑπουργῆσαι τὰ πρὸς τὸ ζῇν, εἰ παραλαμβά- 
νεται, οὐ κωλύεται, ἡ σύμμετρος καὶ μετὰ λό- 
you τῶν τροφῶν μετάληψις τῆς ὑγείας φρον- 
τίζει τοῦ σώματος, οὐ τὴν ἁγιωσύνην ἀφαιρεῖ- 
ται. Ὅρος ἐγκρατείας καὶ κανὼν παραδεδοµένος 
παρὰ πατέρων ἀκριβὴς οὗτός ἐστι, τὸ μεταλαμ- 
βάνοντα τροφῆς, ἔτι τῆς ὀρέξεως ἐγκειμένης, 
ταύτης ἀπέχεσθαι καὶ μὴ ἀναμένειν τὸν κόρον. 
Καὶ ὁ ἀπόστολος δὲ εἰπών, τῆς σαρκὸς πρόνοιαν 
μὴ ποιεῖσθε εἰς ἐπιϑυμίας, οὐ τὴν ἀναγκαίαν τῆς 
ζωῆς κυβέρνησιν ἐκώλυσεν, ἀλλὰ τὴν φιλήδονον 
ἐπιμέλειαν ἀπηγόρευσεν. Ἄλλως τε καὶ πρὸς 
καθαρότητα τελείαν ψυχῆς μόνη ἡ ἀποχὴ τῶν 
βρωμάτων οὐκ ἰσχύει, εἰ μὴ καὶ αἱ λοιπαὶ ἀρε- 
ταὶ συνδράμωσι. Τοιγαροῦν ἡ ταπείνωσις διὰ τῆς 
ὑπακοῆς τοῦ ἔργου καὶ τῆς τοῦ σώματος κατα- 
πονήσεως μεγάλα ἡμῖν συμβάλλεται. Ἡ ἀποχὴ 
τῆς φιλαργυρίας, οὐ μόνον τοῦ ἔχειν χρήματα 
ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ἐπιθυμεῖν κεκτῆσθαι, πρὸς καθαρό- 
τητα ψυχῆς ὁδηγεῖ. Τῆς ὀργῆς ἡ ἀποχή, τῆς Av- 
TNS, τῆς κενοδοξίας, τῆς ὑπερηφανίας, ἐξαιρέ- 
τως ἐγκράτεια καὶ νηστεία κατορθοῖ. ᾿Αδύνατον 
γὰρ τὸν τὴν γαστέρα κχεκορεσμένον πολεμῆσαι 
κατὰ διάνοιαν τῷ πνεύματι τῆς πορνείας. 


Καὶ γὰρ, καθὼς λέγουσιν οἱ πατέρες καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ἀπὸ τῆς πείρας αὐτῆς ἐμάθομεν, αἱ ἀκρότητες 
ἑκατέρων τῶν μερῶν ἐπίσης βλάπτουσι, καὶ ἡ 
τῆς νηστείας ὑπερβολὴ καὶ ἢ τῆς γαστρὸς χορ- 
τασία καὶ ἡ τῆς ἀγρυπνίας ἀμετρία καὶ ὁ τοῦ 
ὕπνου κόρος καὶ αἱ λοιπαὶ ὑπερβολαὶ. 

Καὶ γὰρ ἔγνωμέν τινας διὰ γαστριμαργίαν μὲν 
μὴ ἡττηθέντας, διὰ δὲ ἀμέτρου νηστείας κατα- 
βληθέντας καὶ πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ πάθος τῆς γαστρι- 
μαργίας ὀλισθήσαντας διὰ τὴν προσγενομένην 
ἐκ τῆς ἀμετρίας ἀσθένειαν. Κἀγὼ δὲ μέμνημαί 
ποτε τοιοῦτον τι πεπονθὼς καὶ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἐγ- 
κρατευσάμενος, ὥστε µε ἐπιλαθέσθαι τῆς ὀρέ- 
ξεως τῆς τροφῆς, καὶ ἐπὶ δύο καὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρας 
μένοντα ἄσιτον καὶ μηδὲ ὅλως τροφῆς ἐπιθυ- 
μοῦντα ἄλλοι ἐπὶ ταύτην διήγειραν. Καὶ πάλιν 
ἐξ ἐπιβουλῆς τοῦ διαβόλου οὕτως ὁ ὕπνος ἀπέ- 
στη ἀπ’ ἐμοῦ, ὡς ἐπὶ πλείστας νύκτας ἄύπνον 
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τεύειν τὸν Θεὸν μικροῦ ὕπνου μεταλαβεῖν. Καὶ 
βαρύτερον ἐκινδύνευσα ἐπὶ τῇ ἀμετρίᾳ τῆς ἀσι- 
τίας καὶ ἀγρυπνίας, ἥπερ ἐπὶ τῇ γαστριμαργίᾳ 
καὶ τῇ καρώσει τοῦ ὕπνου. 

Τοιγαροῦν πρῶτος ἔστω ἡμῖν ἀγὼν τὸ κρατεῖν 
γαστρὸς καὶ δουλαγωγεῖν τὸ σῶμα, οὐ μόνον διὰ 
νηστείας, ἀλλὰ καὶ Ov ἀγρυπνίας καὶ κόπου καὶ 
ἀναγνώσεως καὶ τοῦ συνάγειν τὴν διάνοιαν εἰς 
τὸν φόβον τῆς γεέννης καὶ εἰς τὸν πόθον τῆς 
βασιλείας τῶν οὐρανῶν. 


Ad Leontium Hegumenum De Scetae Sancto- 
rum Patrorum: 

Ἕκτος ἡμῖν ἔστω ἀγὼν κατὰ τοῦ πνεύματος τῆς 
ἀκηδίας, τοῦ συνεζευγμένου καὶ συνεργοῦντος 
τῷ πνεύματι τῆς λύπης. Δειν(ό)ς οὗτίο)ς καὶ 
βαρύτατος δαίμων καὶ τοῖς μοναχοῖς ἀεὶ πολε- 
μῶν, ὅστις ἕκτην ὥραν ἐπιπίπτει τῷ μοναχῷ, 
ἀτονίαν καὶ φρίκ(ην) αὐτῷ ἐμποιῶν καὶ μῖσος 
ἐργάζεται καὶ πρὸς αὐτὸν τὸν τόπον καὶ πρὸς 
τοὺς συνδιατρίβοντας ἀδελφοὺς καὶ πρὸς πᾶ- 
σαν ἐργασίαν καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τῶν θείων γραφῶν 
τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν, ὑποβάλλων αὐτῷ καὶ λογισμοὺς 
μεταβάσεως καὶ ὡς, (el) μὴ μεταστήσίοι)εν | aù- 
τὸν πρὸς ἑτέρους τόπους, μάταιος αὐτῷ ἅπας 
ὁ πόνος καὶ ὁ χρόνος γενήσεται. Πρὸς τούτοις 
πᾶσιν καὶ π(ε)ῖναν αὐτῷ ἐντίθησιν περὶ ὥραν 
ἕκτην, ὅση οὐκ ἂν αὐτῷ συνέβη ἐκ τριημέρου 
νηστείας ἢ μακροτάτης ὁδοῦ ἢ βαρυτάτου xó- 
που. Ἔπειτα λογισμοὺς αὐτῷ ἐμβάλλει ὡς οὐ- 
δενὶ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ δυνήσεται τῆς νόσου ταύτης 
καὶ τοῦ βάρους ἀπα(λ)λάτεσθαι, εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ 
προέρχεσθαι συνεχῶς καὶ παραβάλλειν ἀδελ- 
φοῖς χάριν (ὠγφελείας δ(ῆ)θεν καὶ ἐπισκέψεως 
ἀσθενούντων. Ὅταν δὲ μὴ δυνηθῇ) ἐν τούτοις 
αὐτὸν ἀπατῆσαι, τ(ὸ) τ(ἠ)νυκαῦτα ὕπνῳ βαρυ- 
τάτῳ καταβαπτίσας αὐτὸν σφοδρί(όγτερος κατ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἰσχυρ(ό)τερος γίνεται, οὐκ ἄλλως ἀνα- 
τρεπ(ό)μενος εἰ μὴ διὰ προσευχῆς καὶ ἀποχῆς 
ἀργολογίας καὶ μελέτης τῶν θείων λογίων καὶ 
τῆς ἐν τοῖς πειρασμοῖς ὑπομονῆς. Ἐὰν γὰρ μὴ 
τούτοις τοῖς ὅπλοις ἠσφαλισμένον | αὐτὸν εὔ- 
pn, κατατοξεύσας τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ βέλεσιν ἄστατον 
ἀποδείκνυσιν καὶ ῥεμβὸν ἀποτελεῖ καὶ ῥάθυμον 
καὶ ἄεργον, καὶ μοναστήρια πολλὰ περιέρχεσθαι 
παρασκευάζει καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου φροντίζειν ἢ 
τοῦ περισκοπεῖν ποῦ ἄριστα καὶ πότοι γίνον- 
ται. Οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο ἡ διάνοια τοῦ ἀκ(η)διαστοῦ 
φαντάζεται ἢ τοὺς ἐκ τούτων μετεωρισμούς. Καὶ 
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διατελοῦντα ἱκετεύειν τὸν Θεὸν μικροῦ ὕπνου 
μεταλαβεῖν με. Καὶ βαρύτερον ἐκινδύνευσα ἐπὶ 
τῇ ἀμετρίᾳ τῆς ἀσιτίας καὶ τῆς ἀγρυπνίας, ἤπερ 
ἐπὶ τῇ γαστριμαργίᾳ καὶ καρώσει τοῦ ὕπνου. 
Τοιγαροῦν πρῶτος ἔστω ἡμῖν ἀγὼν τὸ κρατεῖν 
γαστρὸς καὶ δουλαγωγεῖν τὸ σῶμα, οὐ μόνον διὰ 
νηστείας, ἀλλὰ καὶ δι’ ἀγρυπνίας καὶ κόπου καὶ 
ἀναγνώσεως καὶ τοῦ συνάγειν τὴν καρδίαν εἰς 
τὸν φόβον τῆς Γεέννης, καὶ εἰς τὸν πόθον τῆς 
βασιλείας τῶν οὐρανῶν. 


Περὶ τοῦ πῶς δεῖ ἀποκρούεσϑαι τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἀκη- 
δίας. 


Ἔστω δὲ ὑμῖν καὶ ἀγὼν διηνεκὴς κατὰ τοῦ πνεύ- 
ματος τῆς ἀκηδίας, τοῦ συνεζευγμένου καὶ συν- 
εργοῦντος τῷ πνεύματι τῆς λύπης. Δεινὸς οὗ- 
τος καὶ βαρύτατος δαίμων χαὶ τοῖς μοναχοῖς ἀεὶ 
πολεμῶν, ὅστις ἕκτην ὥραν ἐμπίπτει τῷ pova- 
χῷ, ἀτονίαν καὶ φρίκην αὐτῷ ἐμποιῶν καὶ μῖ- 
σος ἐργαζόμενος καὶ πρὸς αὐτὸν τὸν τόπον καὶ 
πρὸς τοὺς συνδιατρίβοντας ἀδελφοὺς καὶ πρὸς 
πᾶσαν ἐργασίαν καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν τῶν θείων γρα- 
φῶν τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν, ὑποβάλλων αὐτῷ καὶ λογι- 
σμοὺς μεταβάσεως xol ὡς, εἰ μὴ μεταστήσει 
ἑαυτὸν πρὸς ἑτέρους τόπους, μάταιος αὐτῷ ἅπας 
ὁ χρόνος καὶ ὁ τόπος γενήσεται. Πρὸς τούτοις 
πᾶσι καὶ πεῖναν ἐντίθησι περὶ ὥραν ἕκτην, ὅση 
οὐκ ἂν αὐτῷ συμβαίνῃ ἐκ τριημέρου νηστείας ἢ 
μακροτάτης ὁδοῦ ἢ βαρυτάτου κόπου. Ἔπειτα 
λογισμοὺς αὐτῷ ἐμβάλλει ὡς οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ τρό- 
πῳ δυνήσεται τῆς νόσου ταύτης καὶ τοῦ βάρους 
ἀπαλλάτεσθαι, εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ ἐξέρχεσθαι συνε- 
χῶς καὶ παραβάλλειν ἀδελφοῖς χάριν ὠφελεί- 
ας δῆθεν καὶ ἐπισκέψεως ἀσθενούντων. Ὅταν 
δὲ μὴ δυνηθῇ ἐν τούτοις αὐτὸν ἀπατῆσαι, τὸ 
τηνικαῦτα ὕπνῳ βαρυτάτῳ καταβαπτίσας αὐ- 
τὸν σφοδρότερος γίνεται, οὐκ ἄλλως ἀνατρε- 
πόμενος εἰ μὴ διὰ προσευχῆς καὶ ἀποχῆς τῶν 
ἡδέων καὶ τῆς ἀργολογίας καὶ διὰ μελέτης τῶν 
θείων λογίων καὶ τῆς ἐν τοῖς πειρασμοῖς ὑπο- 
μονῆς. Ἐὰν γὰρ μὴ τούτοις τοῖς ὅπλοις ἦσφα- 
λισμένον αὐτὸν εὕργ, κατατοξεύσας τοῖς αὑτοῦ 
βέλεσιν ἄστατον ἀποδείκνυσι καὶ ρεμβὸν ἀπο- 
τελεῖ καὶ ράθυμον καὶ ἀργόν, καὶ μοναστήρια 
πολλὰ περιέρχεσθαι παρασκευάζει καὶ οὐδενὸς 
ἄλλου φροντίζειν ἢ τοῦ περισκοπεῖν ποῦ ἄρι- 
στα καὶ πότοι γίνονται. Οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο ἡ διά- 
vota τοῦ ἀκηδιαστοῦ φαντάζεται ἢ τοὺς ἐκ τού- 
των μετεωρισμοὺς. Καὶ λοιπὸν ἐκ τούτων xai εἰς 
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λ(οι) πὸν ÈX τούτων εἰς κοσμικὰ πράγματα αὐτὸν 
ἐνδεσμεῖ καὶ κατ’ ὀλίγον δελεάζει ταύταις ταῖς 
ἐπιβλαβέσιν ἀσχολίίαις), ἕως ἂν καὶ αὐτοῦ 
τοῦ μοναδικοῦ ἐπαγγέλματος τελείως αὐτὸν ἐκ- 
Bary). 

Ταύτην τὴν vócov βαρυτάτην οὖσαν 6 θεῖος 
ἀπόστολος ἐπιστάμενος, xoi βουλόμενος av- 
τὴν ἐκ τῶν ἡμετέρων ψυχῶν ὡς σοφὸς ἰατρὸς 
π(ρ)όρριζον ἀνασπᾶσαι, τὰς αἰτίας ἀφ᾽ ὧν på- 
λιστα τίκτεται δείκνυσιν: δι ὧν (δὲ) γράφων 
Θεσ(σ)αλονικεῦσι τάδε φησίν: παραγγέλλομεν 
ὑμῖν, ἀδελφοί, | ἐν ὀνόματι τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν T- 
σοῦ Χριστοῦ, στέλ(λ)εσθαι ὑμᾶς ἀπὸ παντὸς ἆδελ- 
φοῦ ἀτάκτως περιπατοῦντος καὶ μὴ κατὰ τὴν 
παράδίο)σιν ἣν παρέλαβον map’ ἡμῶν: αὐτοὶ γὰρ 
οἴδατε πῶς δεῖ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς, ὅτι οὐκ ἠτακτήσα- 
μεν ἐν ὑμῖν, οὐδὲ δωρεὰν ἄρτον ἐφάγ(ο)μεν (παρά 
τινος), ἀλλ’ ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας 
ἐργαζόμενοι πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρῆσαί τινα ὑμῶν: οὐχ 
ὅτι οὐκ ἔχίο)μεν ἐξουσίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα ἑαυτοὺς τύπον 
δῶμεν ὑμῖν εἰς τὸ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς. καὶ γὰρ ὅτε πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς ἡμίη)ν, τοῦτο παρηγγέλλομεν ὑμῖν, ὅτι (εἴ 
τις οὐ ϑέλ(ει) ἐργάζεσθαι, μηδὲ ἐσθιέτ(ω). ἀκού- 
OMEV γάρ τινας (περιπατοῦντας) ἐν ὑμῖν (ἀτάκτως, 
μηδὲν ἐργαζο)μένους, ἀλλὰ περιεργαζομένους: τοῖς 
δὲ τοιούτοις παραγγέλλομεν καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν ἐν 
κυρίῳ «Ἰησοῦ Χριστῷ) ἵνα uev ἡσυχίας ἐργαζόμε- 
νοι τὸν ἴδιον ἄρτον ἐσθίωσιν. 


᾿Ακούσωμεν πῶς σοφ(ῶ)ς | ἡμῖν ὑποδείκνυσι 
τὰς αἰτίας τῆς ἀκηδίας ὁ ἀπόστολος: ἀτάκτους 
γὰρ καλεῖ τοὺς μὴ ἐργαζομένους ἑνὶ τούτῳ ῥή- 
ματι πολλὴν κακίαν ἐμφαίνων: ὁ γὰρ ἄτακτος 
καὶ ἀνευλαβὴς τυγχάνει καὶ προπετ(ὴ)ς περὶ 
λόγον καὶ εἰς λοιδορίαν πρόχειρος καὶ εἰς ἥσυ- 
χίαν ἀνεπιτ(ή)δίε)ιος καὶ τῆς ἀκ(η)δίας δοῦλος. 
Παραγγέλλει οὖν στέλλεσθαι ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, τουτέ- 
στιν ἀφορίζεσθαι ὡς ἀπὸ λ(οι)μικῆς νόσου. Εἷ- 
τά φησιν, καὶ μὴ κατὰ τὴν παράδοσιν ἣν παρέ- 
λαβον παρ᾽ ἡμῶν, διὰ τῆς λέξεως ταύτης ἐμ- 
φαίνων ὑπερηφάνους αὐτοὺς εἶναι καὶ κατα- 
φρονητὰς καὶ τῶν ἀποστολικῶν παραδ(ό)σεων 
καταλύτας. Καὶ πάλιν, δωρεάν, φησιν, ἄρτον οὐκ 
ἐφάγ(ο)μεν παρά τινος, ἀλλὰ ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ, 
νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας ἐργαζόμενοι πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβα- 
ρῆσαί τινα. 

Ὁ διδάσκαλος τῶν ἐθνῶν, ὁ κῆρυξ | τοῦ εὐαγ- 
γελίου, ὁ μετάρσιος ἕως τρίτου οὐρανοῦ, ὁ λέ- 
γων τὸν Κύριον προστεταχέναι τοὺς τὸ εὐαγ- 
γέλιον καταγγέλλοντας ἐκ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ζῆν, 
ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ καὶ νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας ἐρ- 
γάζεται πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρίῆ)σαί τινα. Τί τοίνυν 
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κοσμικὰ πράγματα αὐτὸν ἐνδεσμεῖ καὶ κατ᾽ ὀλί- 
γον δελεάζει ταύταις ταῖς ἐπιβλαβέσιν ἀσχολί- 
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ats, ἐφ᾽ ὃ ἂν τούτου τοῦ μοναδικοῦ ἐπαγγέλμα- 
τος τελείως αὐτὸν ἐκβάλγ. 


Ταύτην τὴν νόσον βαρυτάτην οὖσαν ὁ θεῖος ἀπό- 
στολος ἐπιστάμενος καὶ βουλόμενος ἐκ τῶν ἡμε- 
τέρων ψυχῶν πρόρριζον ἀνασπᾶσαι, τὰς αἰτίας 
ag’ ὧν μάλιστα τίκτεται δείκνυσιν: δι’ ὧν δὲ γρά- 
φων Θεσσαλονικεῦσι τάδε φησί: παραγγέλλομεν 
ἡμεῖς ἀδελφοί, ἐν ὀνόματι τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Iy- 
σοῦ Χριστοῦ, στέλλεσϑαι ὑμᾶς ἀπὸ παντὸς ἀδελφοῦ 
ἀτάκτως περιπατοῦντος καὶ μὴ κατὰ τὴν παράδο- 
σιν ἣν παρέλαβον nap’ ἡμῶν: αὐτοὶ γὰρ οἴδατε πῶς 
δεῖ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς, ὅτι οὐκ ἠτακτήσαμεν ἐν ὑμῖν, 
οὐδὲ δωρεὰν ἄρτον ἐφάγομεν παρά τινος, ἀλλ’ ἐν 
κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας ἐργαζόμενοι 
πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρῆσαί τινα ὑμῶν: οὐχ ὅτι οὐκ ἔχο- 
μεν ἐξουσίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα ἑαυτοὺς τύπον δῶμεν ὑμῖν 
εἰς τὸ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς. καὶ γὰρ ὅτε ἦμεν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, 
τοῦτο παρηγγέλλομεν ὑμῖν, ὅτι εἴτις οὐ ϑέλει ἐργά- 
ζεσθαι, μηδὲ ἐσϑιέτω. ἀκούομεν γάρ τινας περιπα- 
τοῦντας ἐν ὑμῖν ἀτάκτως καὶ μηδὲ ἐργαζομένους. 
τοῖς δὲ τοιούτοις παραγγέλλομεν καὶ παρακαλοῦ- 
μεν ἐν κυρίῳ Ἰησοῦ Χριστῷ ἵνα uev ἡσυχίας ἐργα- 
ζόμενοι τὸν ἑαυτῶν ἄρτον ἐσθίωσιν. 


᾿Ακούσωμεν, πῶς σοφῶς ὑποδείκνυσι τὰς αἰτί- 
ας τῆς ἀκηδίας ὁ ἀπόστολος: ἀτάκτους γὰρ καλεῖ 
τοὺς μὴ ἐργαζομένους ἑνὶ τούτῳ τῷ ῥήματι πολ- 
λὴν κακίαν ἐμφαίνων: ὁ γὰρ ἄτακτος καὶ ἀνευ- 
λαβὴς τυγχάνει καὶ προπετὴς καὶ περὶ λόγον καὶ 
εἰς λοιδορίαν πρόχειρος, καὶ λοιπὸν xai εἰς pova- 
στηρίου ὑποταγὴν ἀνεπιτήδειος καὶ τῆς ἀκηδίας 
δοῦλος. Παραγγέλλει οὖν στέλλεσθαι ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ, 
τουτέστιν ἀφορίζεσθαι ὡς ἀπὸ λοιμικῆς νόσου. 
Εἶτα τί φησι; καὶ μὴ κατὰ τὴν παράδοσιν ἣν παρέ- 
λαβον rap’ ἡμῶν, διὰ τῆς λέξεως ταύτης ἐμφαί- 
νων ὑπερηφάνους αὐτοὺς εἶναι καὶ καταφρονη- 
τὰς καὶ τῶν ἀποστολικῶν παραδόσεων καταλυ- 
τάς. Καὶ πάλιν: δωρεάν, φησὶν, οὐκ ἐφάγομεν äp- 
τον παράτινος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν κόπῳ καὶ μόχϑῳ, νυκτὸς καὶ 
ἡμέρας ἐργαζόμενοι πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρῆσαί τινα. 


Ὁ διδάσκαλος τῶν ἐθνῶν, ὁ κῆρυξ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου, 
ὁ μετάρσιος ἕως τρίτου οὐρανοῦ, ὁ λέγων τὸν Κύ- 
ριον προστεταχέναι τοὺς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον καταγ- 
γέλλοντας ἐκ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ζῆν, ἐν κόπῳ καὶ 
μόχϑῳ καὶ νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας ἐργάζεται πρὸς τὸ 
μὴ ἐπιβαρῆσαί τινα. Τί τοίνυν ἡμεῖς ποιήσωμεν 
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ἡμεῖς ποιἠσ(ο)μεν ἀκηδιῶντες ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔργου 
καὶ τὴν σωματικὴν ἀνάπαυσιν μεταδιώκοντες, 
οἷς οὔτε κήρυγμα εὐαγγελίου ἐνεχειρίσθη, οὔτε 
τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν Y, μέριμνα, ἀλλὰ τῶν ἰδίων 
ψυχῶν μόνων ἢ φροντίς; 

Εἶτα, σαφέστερον δεικνύων τὴν τικτοµένην βλά- 
βην ἐκ τῆς ἀργίας (ἐπιφέρευ: μηδὲν ἐργαζομέ- 
vous, ἀλλὰ περιεργαζομένους: ἀπὸ γὰρ ἀργολο- 
γίας περιεργία, καὶ ἀπὸ περιεργίας ἀταξία, καὶ 
ἀπὸ ἀταξίας πᾶσα (κακία). Κατασκευάζίων) δὲ 
πάλιν τὴν θεραπείαν αὐτῆς, ἐπιφέρει: τοῖς δὲ 
τοιούτοις παραγγέλλομεν, (καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν) ἐν 
ἡσυχίᾳ ἐργαζομένους τὸν ἑαυτῶν ἄρτον ἐσϑίειν: | 
καὶ ἐπιπληκτικ(ώτ)ερον λέγει: εἴ τις οὐ ϑέλ(εὺ 
ἐργάζεσθαι, μηδὲ ἐσθιέτω. 

Τούτοις τοῖς ἀποστολικοῖς διδάγμασιν οἱ κατὰ 
τὴν Αἴγυπτον ἅγιοι πατέρες πεπαιδευμένοι, οὐ- 
éva χ(αι)ρὸν ἀργοὺς εἶναι τοὺς μοναχοὺς ἐπι- 
τρέπουσιν, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς νεωτέρους, εἰδότες 
ὡς διὰ τῆς ὑπομονῆς τοῦ ἔργου καὶ ἀκ(η)δίαν 
ἀπελαύνουσιν καὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν τροφὴν προσπο- 
ρίζουσιν καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις βοηθοῦσιν. Οὐ μόνον 
γὰρ τῆς ἑαυτῶν χρείας ἕνεκεν ἐργάζονται, ἀλ- 
λὰ καὶ ξένοις καὶ πτωχοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἐν φυλακαῖς 
ἐκ τοῦ ἰδίου ἔργου ἐπιχορη)γοῦσιν, πιστεύοντες 
τὴν τοιαύτην εὐποιίαν ϑυσίαν ἁγίαν εὐάρεστον τῷ 
Θεῷ γίνεσθαι. Καὶ τοῦτο δὲ λέγουσιν οἱ πατέρες, 
ὅτι ὁ ἐργαζόμενος ἑνὶ δαίμονι πολεμ(εῖ) καὶ ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ θλίβεται: ὁ δὲ ἄεργος ὑπὸ μυρίων πνευμά- 
των αἰχμαλωτίζεται. 

Καλὸν δὲ πρὸς τούτοις xod λόγων | ἐπιμνη- 
σθῆναι τοῦ ἀββᾶ Μω(ῦ)σέως, τοῦ δοκιμωτάτου 
ἐν τοῖς πατράσιν, (οὓς) πρός µε ἀπεφθέγξατο. 
Καθεσθέντος γάρ µου ὀλίγον χρόνον ἐν τῇ ἐρή- 
LO, ὠχλήθην ὑπὸ ἀκ(η)δίας καὶ παρέβαλον αὐ- 
τῷ καὶ εἶπον ὅτι χθὲς δεινῶς ὀχλ(η)θεὶς ὑπὸ 
ἀκ(η)δίας καὶ ἐξασθενήσας σφόδρα, οὐ πρότε- 
ρον ἀπηλλάγην αὐτῆς, εἰ μὴ ἀπῆλθον καὶ παρέ- 
βαλον τῷ ἀββᾷ Παύλῳ. Απεκρίνατο δέ μοι πρὸς 
ταῦτα ὁ ἀββᾶς Μωσῆς καὶ εἶπεν: θάρσει, οὐ 
σεαυτὸν ἀπὸ ταύτης ἠλευθέρωσας, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 
ἔκδοτον ἑαυτὸν καὶ δοῦλον ταύτῃ παρέδωκας. 
Γίνωσκε οὖν ὅτι βαρυτέρως σε ὡς λειποτάκτην 
καταπολεμήσει, εἰ μὴ τοῦ λ(οι)ποῦ δι’ ὑπομονῆς 
καὶ προσευχῆς καὶ τοῦ ἔργου τῶν χειρῶν ταύτην 
καταπολεμῆσαι σπουδάσῃς. 
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ἀκηδιῶντες ἀπὸ ἔργου καὶ τὴν σωματικὴν ἀνά- 
παυσιν διώκοντες, οἷς οὔτε κήρυγμα εὐαγγελίου 
ἐνεχειρίσθη, οὔτε τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν ý μέριμνα, ἀλ- 
λὰ τῆς ἰδίας μόνον ψυχῆς ἡ φροντίς; 


Εἶτα, σαφέστερον δεικνύων τὴν τικτοµένην BAd- 
βην ἐκ τῆς ἀργίας, ἐπιφέρει: μηδὲν ἐργαζομέ- 
vous, ἀλλὰ περιεργαζομένους: ἀπὸ ἀργίας περιερ- 
γία καὶ ἀπὸ περιεργίας ἀταξία καὶ ἀπὸ ἀταξίας 
πᾶσα χακία. Κατασκευάζων δὲ πάλιν τὴν θερα- 
πείαν αὐτοῖς, ἐπιφέρει: τοῖς δὲ τοιούτοις παραγ- 
γέλλομεν, ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ ἐργαζομένοις τὸν ἑαυτῶν ἄρ- 
τον ἐσϑίειν' καὶ ἐπιπληκτικώτερον λέγει: εἴτις οὐ 
ϑέλει ἐργάζεσθαι, μηδὲ ἐσϑιέτω. 


Τούτοις τοῖς ἀποστολικοῖς διδάγμασιν οἱ κατὰ 
τὴν Αἴγυπτον ἅγιοι πατέρες πεπαιδευμένοι οὐ- 
δένα καιρὸν ἀργοὺς εἶναι τοὺς μοναχοὺς ἐπιτρέ- 
πουσι, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς νεωτέρους, εἰδότες ὡς 
διὰ τῆς ὑπομονῆς τοῦ ἔργου καὶ ἀκηδίαν ἁπε- 
λαύνουσι, καὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν τροφὴν προσπορίζου- 
σιν, καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις βοηθοῦσιν. Οὐ μόνον γὰρ 
τῆς ἑαυτῶν χρείας ἐργάζονται ἕνεκεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ξένοις καὶ πτωχοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἐν φυλακαῖς ἐκ τοῦ 
ἰδίου ἔργου ἐπιχορηγοῦσι, πιστεύοντες τὴν τοι- 
αύτην εὐποιίαν ϑυσίαν ἁγίαν εὐπρόσδεκτον τῷ 
Θεῷ γίνεσθαι. Καὶ τοῦτο δὲ λέγουσιν οἱ πατέρες, 
ὅτι ὁ ἐργαζόμενος ἑνὶ δαίμονι πολεμεῖ καὶ ὑπ’ av- 
τοῦ θλίβεται, ὁ δὲ ἀργὸς ὑπὸ μυρίων πνευμάτων 
αἰχμαλωτίζεται. 

Καλὸν δὲ πρὸς τούτοις καὶ λόγον ἐπιμνησθῆναι 
τοῦ ἀββᾶ Μωῦσέως τοῦ δοκιμωτάτου ἐν τοῖς 
πατράσι, ὃν πρός τὸν μέγαν Κασιανὸν ἀπεφθέγ- 
Eato. Καθεσθεὶς γάρ ὁ εἰρημένος Κασιανὸς ὀλί- 
γον χρόνον ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, καὶ ὀχληθεὶς ὑπὸ ἀκη- 
δίας καὶ παρέβαλε τῷ ἁγίῳ Μωῦσῇ καὶ εἶπεν 
αὐτῷ ὅτι Χθὲς δεινῶς ὀχληθεὶς ὑπὸ ἀκηδίας καὶ 
ἐξασθενήσας σφοδρῶς οὐ πρότερον ἀπηλλάγην 
αὐτῆς, εἰ μὴ παρέβαλλον τῷ ἀββᾷ Παύλῳ. Ars- 
κρίθη δὲ αὐτῷ ὁ ἀββᾶς Μωῦσῆς καὶ εἶπεν: θάρ- 
σει' οὐ σεαυτὸν ἀπὸ ταύτης ἠλευθέρωσας, ἀλ- 
λὰ μᾶλλον ἔκδοτον καὶ δοῦλον ἑαυτὸν ταύτῃ 
παρέδωκας. Γίνωσκε τοίνυν ὅτι βαρυτέρως σε 
ὡςλιποτάκτην καταπολεμήσει, εἰ μὴ τοῦ λοιποῦ 
δι’ ὑπομονῆς καὶ προσευχῆς καὶ τοῦ ἔργου τῶν 
χειρῶν, ταύτην καταπαλαῖσαι σπουδάσγς. 
Ταύτα δε πάντα, ἀδελφοὶ μου ἠγαπημένοι ὑπο- 
μινήσκω, ὅτι ὑπομονῆς χρεία πολλῆς. 
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Ad Castorem Episcopum De Canonicis Occi- 
dentalis et Aegyptionis Coenobiorum Consti- 
tutionibus: 

Οὐ γὰρ ὁ ἐναρξάμενος τοῦ καλοῦ μακάριος, ἀλλ᾽ 
(ὅ)στις ἕως τέλους ἐν τούτῳ διαμένει. Ὁ γὰρ 
ἐπὶ γῆς συρόμενος ὄφις τὴν ἡμετέραν ἀεὶ τ(η)ρεῖ 
πτέρναν, τουτέστιν | τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ ἐξόδῳ ἐπιβου- 
λεύει καὶ ἕως τέλους τῆς ζωῆς ἡμῶν ὑποσκελί- 
ζειν ἡμᾶς ἐπιχειρεῖ. Καὶ τούτου χάρ(ι)ν τὸ ἐνάρ- 
ξασθαι καλῶς οὐδὲν ὠφελήσει, οὐδὲ ἡ ἐν ἀρχῇ 
τῆς ἀποταγῆς θερμότης, εἰ μὴ καὶ τὸ τέλος w- 
σαύτως γένηται. Καὶ ἡ τοῦ Χριστοῦ δὲ ταπείνω- 
σις, ἣν νῦν ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ ἐπηγγείλω, οὐκ ἄλ- 
λως βεβαιωθήσεται εἰ μὴ ἕως τέλους ταύτην ἐπι- 
δείξ(ῃς). Διό, ἵνα δυνηθίῇ)ς ταύτην κτήσασθαι 
τελείως καὶ συντρῖψαι τὴν κεφαλὴν τοῦ δράκον- 
τος, σπούδαζε, ὅταν ἐπέρχ(ω)νταί σοι λογισμοί, 
εὐθέως τούτους ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἀναγγέλλειν. Οὕτω γὰρ 
δίη) μοσιεύων τὰς ἀρχὰς τῶν ὀλεθρίων τοῦ δρά- 
κοντος λογισμῶν, καὶ μὴ αἰσχυνόμενος ἐκφαί- 
vet τῷ σῷ πατρί, συντρίψ(ει)ς τὴν τούτου κεφα- 
λήν. Διὸ δή, κατὰ τὴν Γραφήν, εἰ προσῆλθες δου- 
λεύειν Θεῷ, ἑτοίμασον τὴν καρδίαν σου μὴ πρὸς 
ἀμεριμνίαν, μὴ πρὸς ἄνεσιν καὶ τέρψιν, ἀλλὰ 
πρὸς | πειρασμούς, πρὸς θλίψεις. Διὰ γὰρ πολ- 
λῶν ϑλίψεων (del) ἡμᾶς, φησιν, εἰσελϑεῖν εἰς τὴν 
βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν: καί, Στενὴ καὶ τεϑλιμ- 
μένη ἡ ὁδὸς ý ἀπάγουσα εἰς τὴν ζωήν, καὶ ὁλί- 
γοι εἰσὶν οἱ εὑρίσκοντες αὐτήν. Πρόσχες τοίνυν 
τοῖς σπουδαίοις καὶ καλοῖς καὶ ἐκ παραδείγμα- 
τος αὐτῶν κανόνιζε τὸν ἑαυτοῦ βίον’ μὴ προσχῇς 
τοῖς ῥᾳθύμοις καὶ καταφρον(η)ταῖς, κἂν πολ- 
λοὶ ὦσιν. Πολλοὶ γάρ, φησιν, κλητοί, ὀλίγοι δὲ 
ἐκλεκτοί, καὶ μικρὸν τὸ ποίμνιον (Q) γὐδόκησεν 
ὁ πατὴρ δοῦναι τὴν βασιλείαν. Μὴ μ(ὺκρὸν γὰρ 
ἁμάρτημα ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι τελει(ό)τήτα καὶ τοῖς 
ἀμελεστέροις καὶ ῥᾳθύμοις ἀκολουθεῖν. Ἵνα τοί- 
νυν δυνηθίῇ)ς ἐπιβῆναι τῇ τελει(ότητι, ταύτῃ 
κέχρησο τῇ τάξει καὶ τούτοις ἀνάβαινε τ(ο)ῖς 
βαθμοῖς. 


Πρῶτος βαθμὸς τῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ ἀρχὴ τῆς ἡμετέ- 
ρας σωτηρίας καὶ ἀσφάλεια ὁ φόβος ἐστὶν τοῦ 
Κυρίου: διὰ | τούτου γὰρ καὶ τῶν ἁμαρτίη)μάτων 
ἀποκάθαρσις καὶ τῶν ἀρετῶν φυλακὴ καὶ ὁδὸς 
ἐπὶ τὴν τελείωσιν γίνεται. Ὅταν γὰρ ὁ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
φόβος εἰσέλθ{ῃ) εἰς ψυχήν, καταφρονεῖν πεί- 
θει πάντων τῶν τοῦ κόσμου πραγμάτων καὶ 
Any τῶν κατὰ σάρκα συνγενῶν γεννᾷ καὶ 
αὐτοῦ ὅλου τοῦ κόσμου. Ἐκ δὲ τούτων ταπεί- 
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Οὐ γὰρ ὁ ἀπαρξάμενος τοῦ καλοῦ μακάριος, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅστις ἕως τέλους ἐν τούτῳ διαμεμένηκεν: ὁ γὰρ 
ἐπὶ γῆς συρόμενος ὄφις τὴν ἡμετέραν ἀεὶ πτέρ- 
ναν τηρεῖ, τουτέστι τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ ἐξόδῳ ἐπιβου- 
λεύει καὶ ἕως τέλους τῆς ζωῆς ἡμῶν ὑποσκελί- 
ζειν ἡμᾶς ἐπιχειρεῖ, καὶ τούτου χάριν τὸ ἀπάρ- 
ξασθαι καλῶς οὐδὲν ὠφελήσει, οὐδὲ ἡ ἐν ἀρ- 
XÀ τῆς ἀποταγῆς θερμότης, εἰ μὴ καὶ τὸ τέλος 
ὡσαύτως γένηται. Καὶ ἡ τοῦ Χριστοῦ δὲ ταπεί- 
γωσις, ἣν νῦν ἐπηγγείλασθε ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ, οὐκ 
ἄλλως βεβαιωθήσεται εἰ μὴ ἕως τέλους ταύτην 
ἐπιδείξετε. Διό, ἵνα δυνηθῆτε ταύτην τελείως 
κτήσασθαι καὶ συντρίψαι τὴν κεφαλὴν τοῦ δρά- 
κοντος σπουδάζετε, ὅταν ἐπέρχωνται ὑμῖν λογι- 
σμοί, εὐθέως τούτους ἐξαγγέλλειν τῷ ἰατρῷ τῶν 
ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, τῷ πατρὶ ὑμῶν. Οὕτω γὰρ δημοσι- 
εύοντες τὰς ἀρχὰς τῶν ὀλεθρίων τοῦ δράκοντος 
λογισμῶν καὶ μὴ αἰσχυνόμενοι ἐκφαίνειν συν- 
τρίψετε τὴν τούτου κεφαλήν. Διὸ δή, κατὰ τὴν 
Γραφήν, εἰ προσήλθατε τοῦ δουλεύειν τῷ κυρίῳ, 
ἑτοιμάσατε τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν μὴ πρὸς ἀμεριμνίαν, 
μὴ πρὸς ἀνέσεις καὶ τέρψεις, ἀλλὰ πρὸς πειρα- 
σμούς, πρὸς θλίψεις. Διὰ πολλῶν γὰρ ϑλίψεων 
δεῖ ἡμᾶς εἰσελϑεῖν εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὖρα- 
νῶν: καί, Στενὴ καὶ τεϑλιμμένη ý ὁδὸς ý drá- 
γουσα εἰς τὴν ζωήν, καὶ ὀλίγοι εἰσὶν οἱ εὑρίσκον- 
τες αὐτήν. Προσέχετε τοίνυν τοῖς σπουδαίοις καὶ 
καλοῖς καὶ ἐκ παραδείγματος αὐτῶν κανονίζετε 
τὸν ἑαυτῶν βίον: μὴ προσέχετε τοῖς ῥᾳθύμοις 
καὶ καταφρονηταῖς, κἂν πολλοὶ ὦσι: Πολλοὶ γάρ, 
φησί, κλητοί, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί, καὶ μικρὸν τὸ 
ποίμνιον ᾧ ηὐδόκησεν ὁ πατὴρ δοῦναι τὴν βασι- 
λείαν. Μὴ μυκρὸν εἶναι νομίσητε ἁμάρτημα τὸ 
ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι τελειότητα καὶ τοῖς ἀμελεστέ- 
ροις καὶ ῥᾳθύμοις ἀκολουθεῖν. ᾿Αλλ’ ἵνα δυνηθῆτε 
τῆς τελειότητος ἐπιβῆναι, ταύτῃ κέχρησθε τῇ 
τάξει. 

Περὶ τῆς κατὰ πνεῦμα τελειότητος καὶ ὅπως δεῖ 
πρὸς ταύτην ἀνάγεσϑαι. 

Πρῶτος βαθμὸς ἀρετῆς καὶ ἀρχὴ τῆς ἡμετέρας 
ἀσφαλείας καὶ σωτηρίας ὁ φόβος ἐστὶ τοῦ (Θεοῦ: 
διὰ τούτου γὰρ καὶ τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων κάθαρσις, 
καὶ τῶν ἀρετῶν φυλακὴ καὶ ὁδὸς ἐπὶ τὴν τελεί- 
wow γίνεται. Ὅταν γὰρ ὁ τοῦ Θεοῦ φόβος εἰσ- 
έλθῃ εἰς ψυχήν, καταφρονεῖν πάντων πείθει τῶν 
τοῦ κόσμου πραγμάτων καὶ λήθην τῶν κατὰ 
σάρκα συγγενῶν καὶ αὐτοῦ ὅλου τοῦ κόσμου ἐμ- 
ποιεῖ. Ἐκ δὲ τούτων ταπείνωσις τὸ κεφάλαιον, 
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νωσις τὸ κεφάλ(αι)ον καὶ πλήρωμα πάντων 
τῶν καλῶν κατορθοῦται: καταφρονήσει γὰρ καὶ 
στερήσει πάντων τῶν (τοῦ κόσμου) πραγμά- 
των ἡ ταπείνωσις προσγίνεται. Ἡ ταπείνωσις δὲ 
τούτοις τοῖς γνωρίσμασιν δοκιμάζεται καὶ δεί- 
χνυται. Πρῶτον, εἰ νεκρωθέντα τις ἔχει ἐν αὐτῷ 
τὰ ἴδια θελήματα: δεύτερον, εἰ μὴ μόνον τῶν οἱ- 
κείων πράξεων, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἐνθυμήσεων μηδὲν 
(ἀπὸ) xo(0) ἰδίο(υ) κρύ(πτ)ει πατρ(ός)' τρίτον, 
εἰ μηδὲν τῇ ἰδίᾳ συν(ει)δήσει, ἀλλὰ πάντα | τῇ 
τοῦ ἰδίου πατρὸς διακρίΐ)σει πιστεύει, διψῶν ἀεὶ 
καὶ ἡδέως ἀκούων τῆς τούτου νουθεσίας: τέταρ- 
τον, εἰ (ἐν) πᾶσιν ἀνεπαισχύντως δουλεύίε)ι τοῖς 
τοῦ πατρὸς προστάγμασιν: πέμπτον, εἰ μὴ μό- 
vov αὐτὸς οὐ τολμᾷ ὑβρίῦσαι τινά, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τὰς ὑπὸ ἄλλων ἐπαγομένας αὐτῷ ὕβρεις μετὰ 
χαρᾶς προσδέχ(ε)τί(αι)' ἕκτον, εἰ μηδὲν ἐπιχει- 
ρήσ(ῃ) καινότερον πρᾶξαι, ὅπερ οὐχ ὁ κοινὸς 
κανὼν ἐπιτρέπει, οὐδὲ τῶν πατέρων τὰ παραδεί- 
γματα: ἕβδομον, εἰ πάσῃ) εὐτελείᾳ ἀρκούμενος 
καὶ ἐπ’ αὐτοῖς τοῖς διδομένοις εὐχαριστῶν, ἀνά- 
ξιον ἑαυτὸν ἡγεῖται καὶ τούτων: ὄγδοον, εἰ ἑαυ- 
τὸν πάντων κατώτερον μὴ ὑπερέχοντά τινος ἐξ 
ἀλ(η)θ(ὺνῆς καρδίας ἡγεῖται ἔνατον, εἰ γλώσ- 
σης κρατίῇ) καὶ μὴ (Ñ) προπετ(ὴ)ς ἐν λόγοις καὶ 
τραχὺς ἐν φωνῇ: δέκατον, el μή ἐστιν εὐχερὴς καὶ 
πρόχειρος | ἐν γέλωτι. 


Τούτοις γὰρ καὶ τοῖς ὁμοίοις τούτ(οις) σημείοις 
ἡ ταπείνωσις γνωρίζεται, ἥτις, ὅταν ἐν ἀληθείᾳ 
κατορθωθ(ῇ), ταχέως πρὸς τὸ ὕψος τῆς ἀγάπης 
ἀνάγει, ἐν ἣ φόβος οὐκ ἔστιν κολάσεως καὶ δι’ 
ἧς τὰ πάντα οὐκέτι μετὰ κόπου φυλάττεται, ἀλ- 
λὰ πόθῳ διαπύρῳ καὶ ἐπιθυμίᾳ τοῦ καλοῦ. Πρὸς 
ἥντινα ἀρετὴν ἵνα ἰσχύσῃς εὐχερέστερον φθά- 
σαι, ὑποδείγματά σοι πρὸς μίμησιν ἔστωσαν 
ὀλίγοι τῶν συμμεν(ό)ντων καὶ εὐλάβειαν κεκτη- 
μένων ἀδελφοί, μὴ (ol) πλείους καὶ ἀμελέστε- 
ρόν τε καὶ ῥᾳθυμ(όύτερον ζῶντες. Καὶ γὰρ ἐκ 
τοῦ μιμεῖσθαι καὶ ζηλοῦν τοὺς σπουδαίους peyi- 
στη (ὠ)φέλεια γίνεται τοῖς βουλομένοις πρὸς 
τελει(ό)τητα φθάσαι. Εἰ οὖν θέλῃς δυνηθῆναι 
πᾶσιν τούτοις ἐξακολουθῆσαι καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦτον 
τὸν πνευματικὸν κανόνα τοῦ κοινοβίου ἄχρίι) 
τέλους δια[καρτερῆσαι, ταῦτα ἃ εἶπεν ὁ Aavid 
ἀναγκαῖά σοι πρὸς παραφυλακὴν ἐν τῇ συνοδίᾳ 
τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἔστωσαν: ᾿Εγὼ δὲ ὡσεὶ κ(ω)φὸς οὐκ 
ἠκοίυ)ον, καὶ ὡσεὶ ἄλαλος οὐκ ἀν(οῦγων τὸ στόμα 
αὐτοῦ: καὶ ἐγενόμην ὡσεὶ ἄνθρωπος οὐκ ἀκούων 
καὶ οὐκ ἔχων ἐν τῷ στόματι αὐτοῦ ἐλεγμούς. 
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καὶ πλήρωμα πάντων τῶν καλῶν κατορθοῦται: 
καταφρονήσει γὰρ καὶ στερήσει πάντων τῶν τοῦ 
κόσμου πραγμάτων ἢ ταπείνωσις προσγίνεται. 
Ἡ ταπείνωσις δὲ τοιούτοις γνωρίσµασιν δοκιμά- 
ζεται καὶ δείκνυται, εἰ νεκρωθέντα τις ἔχει τὰ 
ἴδια θελήματα: δεύτερον, εἰ μὴ τῶν οἰκείων πρά- 
ξεων μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνθυμήσεων μηδέν τις ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ἰδίου κρύπτει πατρός: τρίτον, εἰ μηδὲν τῇ 
ἰδίᾳ συνέσει, ἀλλὰ πάντα τῇ τοῦ ἰδίου πατρὸς 
διακρίσει πιστεύει, διψῶν ἀεὶ καὶ ἡδέως ἀκούων 
τῆς τούτου νουθεσίας: τέταρτον, εἰ ἐν πᾶσιν ὁλο- 
ψύχως δουλεύοι τοῖς τοῦ πατρὸς προστάγμασι: 
πέμπτον, εἰ μὴ μόνον αὐτὸς οὐ τολμᾷ ὑβρίσαι 
τινά, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς ὑπ’ ἄλλων ἐπαγομένας αὐτῷ 
ὕβρεις μετὰ χαρᾶς προσδέχοιτο: ἕκτον, εἰ μηδὲν 
ἐπιχειρήσοι καινότερόν τι πρᾶξαι, ὅπερ οὐχ ὁ 
κοινὸς κανὼν ἐπιτρέπει, οὐδὲ τῶν πατέρων αἱ 
παραδόσεις: ἕβδομον, εἰ πάσῃ εὐτελείᾳ ἀρκού- 
μενος καὶ ἐπ’ αὐτοῖς τοῖς διδομένοις εὐχαριστῶν, 
ἀνάξιον ἑαυτόν ἡγεῖται καὶ τούτων: ὄγδοον, εἰ 
ἑαυτὸν κατώτερον μὴ ὑπερέχοντά τινος ἐξ ἀλη- 
θινῆς καρδίας ἡγεῖται: ἔνατον, εἰ γλώσσης κρατῇ 
καὶ μὴ ἢ προπετὴς ἐν λόγοις καὶ ταχὺς ἐν φωνῇ. 
δέκατον, εἰ μὴ ἔστιν εὐχερὴς καὶ πρόχειρος ἐν 
γέλωτι. 


Περὶ ταπεινώσεως 

Τούτοις γὰρ καὶ τοῖς ὁμοίοις τούτων σημείοις 
ἡ ταπείνωσις γνωρίζεται, ἥτις ὅταν ἐν ἀληθείᾳ 
κατορθωθῇ, ταχέως πρὸς τὸ ὕψος τῆς ἀγάπης 
ἀπάγει, ἐν f) φόβος οὐκ ἔστι κολάσεως, καὶ δι’ ἧς 
τὰ πάντα οὐκέτι μετ᾽ ἀνάγκης φυλάττεται, ἀλ- 
Ad πόθῳ διαπύρῳ καὶ ἐπιθυμίᾳ τοῦ καλοῦ: πρὸς 
ἥνπερ ἀρετὴν ἵνα ἰσχύσητε εὐχερέστερον φθά- 
σαι, ὑποδείγματά ὑμῖν πρὸς μίμησιν ἔστωσαν 
ὀλίγοι τῶν συμμενόντων καὶ εὐλάβειαν κεκτη- 
μένων ἀδελφοί, μὴ οἱ πλείους, καὶ ῥᾳθυμότερον 
ζῶντες. Καὶ γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ μιμεῖσθαι καὶ ζηλοῦν 
τοὺς σπουδαίους μεγίστη ἀσφάλεια γίνεται τοῖς 
βουλομένοις πρὸς τελειότητα φθάσαι. Εἰ οὖν θέ- 
λετε δυνηθῆναι πᾶσι τούτοις ἐξακολουθῆσαι καὶ 
ὑπὸ τοῦτον τὸν πνευματικὸν κανόνα τοῦ χοινο- 
βίου ἄχρι τέλους διακαρτερῆσαι, ταῦτα ἃ εἶπεν 
ὁ Δαυΐδ ἀναγκαῖά ὑμῖν πρὸς φυλακὴν ἔστωσαν: 
Ἐγὼ δὲ ὡσεὶ κωφὸς οὐκ ἤκουον, καὶ ὡσεὶ ἄλαλος 
οὐκ ἀνοίγων τὸ στόμα αὐτοῦ: 
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"Oca τοίνυν βλέπεις ἀλλότρια οἰκοδομῆς καὶ 
ὠφελείας, ὡς τυφλὸς γενοῦ: καὶ ὅσα ἀκούεις, ὡς 
κ(ω) φὸς καὶ ἄλαλος καὶ οὐκ ἔχων ἐν τῷ στόματι 
ἐλεγμούς. Καὶ μὴ μιμήσ{ῃ) τούτους, ὅσοι ἄπι- 
στοι καὶ ἀνήκοοι καὶ προπετεῖς καὶ ὑβρισταὶ καὶ 
συρφετοὶ τυγχάνουσιν, ἀλλ’ ὡς κ(ω)φὸς καὶ μὴ 
ἀκούων ταῦτα παραπέμπου. Ἐάν σοί (τις) ἐλέγ- 
χους ἢ ὀνείδη ἢ ὕβρεις ἐπιπέμψ(ῃ), ἀκίνητος 
ἔσ(ο) ὡς πεφ(ι)μωμένος καὶ ἄλαλος, ἀεὶ τὸν oti- 
χον τοῦτον τοῦ ψαλμοῦ ἑαυτῷ ἐπιλέγων: Εἶπα: 
Φυλάξω τὰς ὁδούς µου, τοῦ μὴ ἁμαρτάνειν µε ἐν 
γλώσσιγ) μου. 'E9é unv (τῷ) στόματί μου φυλα- 
κήν, ἐν τῷ συστῆναι τὸν ἁμαρτωλὸν ἐναντίον μου. 
Ἔτι μὴν πρὸς τούτοις καὶ τέταρτον τοῦτο πρὸ 
πάντων μελέτα καὶ φύλασσε, ὅπερ καὶ τὰ ἀνω- 
τέρω εἰρημένα τρία κοσμῆσαι δύναται. Τὸ(ν) 
μωρὸν καὶ ἄφρονα ἑαυτόν, κατὰ τὸ τοῦ ἀπο- 
στόλου ρητόν, ἐν τούτῳ τῷ αἰῶνι ποίησαι ἵνα 
γένῃ σοφός, δηλονότι μηδὲν διακρίνων ἢ διστά- 
twv ἐν οἷς ἂν προσταχθ(ῇ)ς ὑπὸ τοῦ σοῦ πατρὸς 
ποιῆσαι, ἀλλὰ μετὰ πάσης ἁπλότητος καὶ πί- 
στεως τὴν ὑπακοὴν ποιῶν, ἐκεῖνο μόνον ἅγιον 
τῶν ἁγίων λογιζόμενος, καὶ σοφὸν καὶ συμφέ- 
ρον πιστεύων, τὸ ὑπὸ τοῦ σοῦ πατρὸς προστα- 
χθέν σοι. Τοιαύτῃ γὰρ διαθέσει ἀσφαλισάμενος 
τὴν σὴν καρδίαν, Suvya(y) ἕως τέλους ὑπομεῖναι 
τὸν χρηστὸν ζυγὸν τῆς ὑποταγῆς, καὶ οὐδέν σε 
τ(ῶ)ν τοῦ διαβόλου | πειρατηρίων καὶ τεχνασμά- 
των δυνήσεται σαλεῦσαι ἐκ τῆς ἐπιστ(ή)μης τοῦ 
κοινοβίου. Καὶ τὴν ὑπομονὴν δὲ καὶ μακροθυμίαν 
τὴν σὴν μὴ ἐκ τῆς τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετῆς προσδόκα 
κατορθοῦσθαι: οἷον ὅταν ὑπ’ οὐδενὸς παροξύνῃ 
ἢ ἐξουδενοῦσαι ἢ ἀτιμάζίγ), ὅπερ οὐδὲ τῆς σῆς 
ἀρετῆς ἐστιν δεῖγμα τοῦτο, οὐδὲ ἐν τῇ σῇ ἐξουσίᾳ 
κεῖται: ἀλλ’ ὅταν λ(οι) δ(ο) ρούµενος ἢ ἀτιμαζόμε- 
voc ἢ ἐξουδενούμενος πράως ὑποφέρίγ)ς: τοῦτο 
γὰρ ἐν τῇ σῇ προαιρέσει κεῖται. 

Ἵνα τοίνυν ταῦτα πάντα ἅπερ πλατύτερον εἰρή- 
καμεν συναθρ(οίγσαντες, τί ποτε σύντομον el- 
πωμεν πρὸς τ(ὸ) εὐκόλως τὴν σὴν διάνοιαν Tov- 
των μνημονεύειν, ἄκουε πάλιν κατὰ τάξιν πῶς 
δυνήσ(ῃ) ἐπιβῆναι τῆς τελει(ό)τητος. 


᾿Αρχὴ τῆς ἡμετέρας ἐστὶν | σωτηρίας ὁ φόβος 
τοῦ Θεοῦ: ἐκ τούτου γεννᾶται ἀγαθὴ ὑπακοή 
ἐκ ταύτης τίκτεται ἡ ἀποταγὴ καὶ ἡ καταφρό- 
νησις πάντων τῶν τοῦ κόσμου πραγμάτων: ἐκ 
δὲ ταύτης ἡ ταπείνωσις: ἐκ δὲ τῆς ταπεινώσε- 
ὡς γεννᾶται τῶν ἰδίων θελημάτων ý νέκρωσις: 
ἐκ δὲ τῆς νεκρώσεως τῶν θελημάτων αἱ τῶν 
ἡδονῶν ῥίζαι μαραίνονται: ἐκ δὲ τούτου πάντα 
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Καὶ μὴ μιμεῖσθε τούς ἀπίστους καὶ ἀνηκόους καὶ 
προπετεῖς, καὶ ὑβριστὰς τῶν ἀδελφῶν, ἀλλ’ ὡς 
κωφοὶ καὶ μὴ ἀκούοντες τούτους παραπέμπε- 
σθε. Ἐάν σοί τις ἐλέγχῃ ἢ ὀνείδη ἢ ὕβρεις ἐπι- 
πέμπῃ, ἀκίνητος ἔσο ὡς πεφιμωμένος καὶ ἄλα- 
λος, ἀεὶ τὸν στίχον τοῦτον τοῦ ψαλμοῦ ἐπιλέγων 
ἑαυτῷ: Εἶπα: Φυλάξω τὰς ὁδούς µου, τοῦ μὴ áuap- 
τάνειν µε ἐν γλώσσῃ μου. ᾿Εθέμην τῷ στόματί μου 
φυλακήν, ἐν τῷ συστῆναι τὸν ἁμαρτωλὸν ἐναντίον 
μου. 


Ἔτι μὴν πρὸς τούτοις καὶ τοῦτο πρὸ πάντων 
μελετᾶτε διηνεκῶς καὶ φυλάσσετε, τὸ μωροὺς 
καὶ ἄφρονας, κατὰ τὸ του ἀποστόλου παράγ- 
γελμα, ἐαυτοὺς ποιῆσαι ἐν τούτῳ τῷ αἰῶνι, ἵνα 
γένησθε σοφοί, δηλονότι μηδὲν διακρινόμενοι ἢ 
διστάζοντες ἐν οἷς ἂν προσταχθῆτε ὑπὸ τοῦ σοῦ 
πατρὸς ὑμῶν ποιῆσαι, ἀλλὰ μετὰ πάσης ἁπλό- 
τητος καὶ πίστεως τὴν ὑπακοὴν ποιεῖτε, ἐκεῖνο 
μόνον ἅγιον τῶν ἁγίων λογιζόμενοι καὶ σοφὸν 
καὶ συμφέρον πιστεύοντες, τὸ ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς 
προσταχθέν ὑμῖν. Τοιαύτῃ γὰρ διαθέσει ἀσφα- 
λισάµενος τὰς ὑμῶν καρδίας, δυνήσεσθε ἕως τέ- 
λους ὑπομεῖναι τὸν χρηστὸν ζυγὸν τῆς ὑποτα- 
γῆς, καὶ οὐδέν ὑμᾶς τῶν τοῦ διαβόλου πειρατη- 
ρίων καὶ τεχνασμάτων δυνήσεται σαλεῦσαι ἐκ 
τῆς ἐπιστήμης τοῦ κοινοβίου. Καὶ τὴν ὑπομο- 
viv δὲ καὶ τὴν μακροθυμίαν ὑμῶν μὴ ἐκ τῆς τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀρετῆς προσδοκᾶτε κατορθοῦσθαι, οἷον 
ὅταν ὑπ’ οὐδενὸς παροξύνησθε ἢ οὐκ ἐξουδενῆ- 
σθε, ἢ οὐκ ἀτιμάζησθε, ἐπείπερ οὐδὲ τῆς ὑμῶν 
ἀρετῆς δεῖγμα τοῦτο, οὔτε ἐν τῇ ὑμῶν ἐξουσίᾳ 
κεῖται: ἀλλ’ ὅταν λοιδορῆσθε ἢ ἀτιμάζησθε ἢ ἐξ- 
ουθενῆσθε, πράως φέρετε: τοῦτο γὰρ ἐν τῇ ὑμῶν 
προαιρέσει κεῖται. 

Ἵνα τοίνυν ταῦτα πάντα, ἅπερ πλατύτερον εἴ- 
ρηκα, συναθροίσας, τι σύντομον εἴπω πρὸς τὸ 
εὐκόλως τὴν ὑμῶν διάνοιαν τούτων μνημονεύειν, 
ἀκούετε πάλιν, κατὰ τάξιν πῶς δυνήσεσθε ἐπι- 
βαίνειν τῆς τελειότητος. 

Ἑτέρα κλῖμαξ πνευματικῆς ἀναβάσεως. 

᾿Αρχὴ τῆς ἡμετέρας σωτηρίας ἐστὶν ὁ φόβος 
τοῦ Θεοῦ: ἐκ τούτου γεννᾶται ἀγαθὴ ὑπακοή 
ἐκ ταύτης τῆς ὑπακοῆς τίκτεται ἡ ὑποταγὴ 
καὶ ἡ καταφρόνησις πάντων τῶν τοῦ κόσμου 
πραγμάτων: ἐκ δὲ ταύτης ἡ ταπείνωσις: ἐκ 
δὲ τῆς ταπεινώσεως γεννᾶται τῶν ἰδίων θελη- 
μάτων ἡ νέκρωσις: ἐκ δὲ τῆς νεκρώσεως τῶν 
θελημάτων αἱ τῶν ἡδονῶν ῥίζαι μαραίνονται: ἐκ 
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τὰ EAATT(W) LATA τῆς ψυχῆς ἀποβάλλονται: τῇ 
δὲ ἀποβολῇ τούτων, αἱ ἀρεταὶ καρπὸν ποιοῦ- 
σιν καὶ αὐξάνουσιν' τῇ δὲ αὐξήσει τῶν ἀρε- 
τῶν ἡ καθαρότης τῆς καρδίας προσγίνεται: τῇ 
δὲ χαθαρ(ό)τητι τῆς καρδίας ἡ ἀποστολικὴ 
τελει(ό)της παραγίνεται. 

Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum 
De Octo Vitiosis Cogitationibus: 

Ἐπειδὴ δέ τινες τὸ καλῶς εἰρημένον ἐν τῇ 
Γραφῇ, μακάριόν ἐστιν διδόναι μᾶλλον, ἢ λαμ- 
βάνειν, κακῶς ἑρμηνεύουσιν, βιαζόμενοι πρὸς 
τὴν ἰ]δίαν ἀπάτην καὶ τῇ τῆς φιλαργυρίας ἐπι- 
θυμίᾳ τὴν ἔννοιαν τοῦ ῥητοῦ παραλογιζόμενοι, 
καὶ τὴν τοῦ Κυρίου διδασκαλίαν τὴν λέγου- 
σαν, εἰ θέλ(εὺς τέλειος εἶναι, πώ)λησόν σου τὰ 
ὑπάρχίο)ντα καὶ δὸς πτωχοῖς καὶ ἕξίει)ς ϑησαυ- 
ρὸν ἐν οὐρανοῖς καὶ δεῦρίο) ἀκολούϑ(εὺ μοι, 
κρ(θνουσι τῆς ἀκτημοσύνης μακαριώτερον τὸ 
ἐξουσιάζειν τοῦ ἰδίου πλούτου καὶ ἐκ τῆς τούτου 
περιουσίας διδόναι τοῖς δεομένοις. 


Γινωσκέτωσαν οἱ τοιοῦτοι μὴ ἀποτετάχθαι τῷ 
βίῳ, μηδὲ ἐπιβεβηκέναι τῆς μοναχικῆς τελει(ό)- 
τητος, ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἐπαισχύνονται τὴν ὑπὲρ Χρι- 
στοῦ ἔνδοξον μετὰ τοῦ ἀποστόλου ἀναλαβεῖν 
πτωχείαν, καὶ τῇ τῶν χειρῶν ἐργασίᾳ ἑαυτοῖς 
καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις ὑπηρετεῖν. Εἰ δὲ ἐπιθυμοῦ- 
σιν ἔργῳ πληρῶσαι τὴν μοναχυκὴν ἐπαγγε- 
λίαν καὶ μετὰ τοῦ ἀποστόλου δοξασθῆναι, δια- 
σκορπ(ίγσαντες τὸν παλαιὸν πλοῦτον ἐν λιμῷ 
καὶ δίψει καὶ poy (et) | καὶ γυμνότητι, τὸν καλὸν 
ἀγῶνα ἀγωνιζέσθωσαν. Καὶ γὰρ εἰ τὸ ἔχειν 
παλαιὸν πλοῦτον ἀναγκαι(ό)τερον πρὸς τελεί- 
wow ἐγίνωσκεν ὁ αὐτὸς ἀπόστολος, οὐκ ἂν 
κατεφρόνησεν τῆς πρώτης αὐτοῦ ἀξίας: ἐπίση- 
μον γὰρ λέγει ἑαυτὸν γεγονέναι καὶ πολίτην 
Ῥωμαῖ(ον. Kat οἱ ἐν Ἱεροσολύμοις δέ, οἵτινες 
ἐπώλουν τὰς οἰκίας ἑαυτ(ῶ)ν καὶ τοὺς ἀγρούς, 
καὶ ἐτίθεσαν τὰς τούτων τιμὰς παρὰ τοὺς πό- 
δας τῶν ἀποστόλων, οὐκ ἂν τοῦτο ἔπραττον, 
εἰ κεκριμένον ἐγίνωσκ(ο)ν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀποστόλων 
μακαριώτερον τ(ὸ) τοῖς ἰδίοις χρήμασι τρέφε- 
σθαι καὶ μὴ καμάτῳ ἰδίῳ καὶ τῇ τῶν ἐθνῶν 
προσφορᾷ. Σαφέστερον δὲ διδάσκει περὶ τού- 
των ὁ ἀπόστολος, ἐν οἷς πρὸς Ῥωμαίους γρά- 
φων τάδε λέγει: Νυνὶ δὲ πορεύομαι εἰς Ἵερουσα- 
Aju διακονῆσαι τοῖς ἁγίοις. (Η) ὐδόκησ(α)ν γὰρ 
Μακεδονία καὶ "Ayala κοινωνίαν |τινὰ ποιήσα- 
cat εἰς τοὺς πτωχοὺς τῶν ἁγίων τῶν ἐν Ἱερου- 
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δὲ τούτων πάντα τὰ ἐλαττώματα τῆς ψυχῆς 
ἀποβάλλονται: τῇ δὲ ἀποβολῇ τούτων αἱ ἀρεταὶ 
καρπὸν ποιοῦσιν καὶ αὐξάνονται, τῇ δὲ αὐξήσει 
τῶν ἀρετῶν ἡ καθαρότης τῆς καρδίας, ἤγουν ἡ 
ἀποστολικὴ τελειότης παραγίνεται. 


Constitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ, 
chapter 23, p. 40, chapter 24, p. 42: 

ἤκουσά τινων ἐξ ἑρμηνευόντων κακῶς τὸ καλῶς 
εἰρημένον ἐν τῇ θείᾳ Γραφῇ" μακάριόν ἐστι διδό- 
ναι, ἢ λαμβάνειν, καὶ βιαζομένων πρὸς τὴν ἰδίαν 
ἀπάτην καὶ τῇ τῆς φιλαργυρίας ἀπατηλῇ ἐπι- 
θυμίᾳ τὴν ἔννοιαν τοῦ ῥητοῦ παραλογιζομένων 
καὶ τὴν τοῦ Κυρίου διδασκαλίαν τὴν λέγουσαν: 
εἰ ϑέλεις τέλειος εἶναι, πώλησόν σου τὰ ὑπάρχοντα, 
καὶ δὸς πτωχοῖς, καὶ ἕξεις ϑησαυρὸν ἐν οὐρανοῖς 
καὶ δεῦρο, ἀκολούϑει por καὶ κρίνουσι τῆς ἀκτη- 
μοσύνης μακαριώτερον τὸ ἐξουσιάζειν τοῦ ἰδίου 
πλούτου καὶ ἐκ τῆς τούτου περιουσίας διδόναι 
τοῖς δεομένοις. 

Περὶ τοῦ μὴ χρῆναι τῆς ἀκτημοσύνης κρεῖττον 
ἡγεῖσθαι τὸ τοῦ ἰδίου πλούτου εξουσιάζειν Ov ἐλεη- 
μοσύνην. 

Γινωσκέτωσαν τοίνυν οἱ τοιοῦτοι μήπω ἀποτε- 
τάχθαι τῷ κόσμῳ, μηδὲ ἐπιβεβηκέναι τῆς μονα- 
χικῆς τελειότητος, ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἐπαισχύνονται τὴν 
ὑπὲρ Χριστοῦ ἔνδοξον ἀναλαβεῖν μετὰ τοῦ ἀπο- 
στόλου πτωχείαν καὶ τῇ τῶν χειρῶν ἐργασίᾳ ἑαυ- 
τοῖς καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις ὑπηρετεῖν. Εἰ δὲ ἐπιθυ- 
μοῦσιν ἔργῳ πληρῶσαι τὴν μοναχικὴν πολιτείαν 
καὶ μετὰ τοῦ ἀποστόλου δοξασθῆναι, διασκορ- 
πίσαντες τὸν παλαιὸν πλοῦτον ἐν λιμῷ καὶ δίψει 
xai ψύχει καὶ γυμνότητι, μετὰ Παύλου ἀγωνιζέ- 
σθωσαν τὸν καλὸν ἀγῶνα: καὶ γὰρ εἰ τὸ ἔχειν 
παλαιὸν πλοῦτον ἀναγκαιότερον πρὸς τελείω- 
σιν ἐγίνετο, ὁ αὐτὸς ἀπόστολος οὐκ ἂν κατε- 
φρόνησε τῆς πρώτης αὐτοῦ ἀξίας: ἐπίσημον γὰρ 
ἑαυτὸν λέγει καὶ πολίτην Ῥωμαῖον. Καὶ οἱ ἐν Ἱε- 
ροσολύμοις δέ, οἵτινες ἐπώλουν τὰς οἰκίας ἑαυ- 
τῶν καὶ τοὺς ἀγροὺς καὶ ἐτίθεσαν παρὰ τοὺς 
πόδας τῶν ἀποστόλων, οὐκ ἂν τοῦτο ἔπραττον, 
εἰ κεκριμμένον ἐγίνωσκον ὑπὸ τῶν ἀποστόλων 
τὸ τοῖς ἰδίοις χρήμασι τρέφεσθαι καὶ μὴ καμά- 
τῳ ἰδίῳ καὶ τῇ τῶν ἐθνῶν προσφορᾷ. Σαφέστε- 
ρον διδάσκει περὶ τούτων ὁ εἰρημένος Παῦλος 
ἐν οἷς πρὸς Ῥωμαίους γράφων τάδε λέγει" Νυνὶ 
πορεύομαι εἰς Ἱερουσαλὴμ διακονῆσαι τοῖς ἁγίοις" 
εὐδόκησαν γὰρ Μακεδονία καὶ ᾿Αχαΐα κοινωνίαν 
τινὰ ποιήσασϑαι εἰς τοὺς πτωχοὺς τῶν ἁγίων τῶν 
ἐν τοῖς “Ἱεροσολύμοις: εὐδόκησαν γὰρ καὶ ὀφειλέ- 
ται εἰσι. Καὶ αὐτὸς δὲ δεσμοῖς καὶ φυλακαῖς πολ- 
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σαλήμ. (Ηγὐδόκησαν γὰρ καὶ ὀφειλέται αὐτῶν 
εἰσιν. Καὶ αὐτὸς δὲ δεσμοῖς καὶ φυλακαῖς πολ- 
λάκις καὶ τῷ σκυλμῷ τῆς ὁδ(οι)πορίας ὑποβλη- 
θεὶς xoi ἐμποδιζόμενος ἐκ τούτου, ὡς (ε)ἰώθει, 
ταῖς ἰδίαις χερσὶν προσπορίζειν ἑαυτῷ τὰς χρεί- 
ας, ταύτας εἰληφέναι διδάσκει παρὰ τῶν ἀδελ- 
φῶν τῶν ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐλθόντων, 
φάσκων: Καὶ γὰρ τὸ ὑστέρημά µου προσανεπλή- 
ρωσαν οἱ ἀδελφοὶ οἱ ἐλθόντες ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας. 
Καὶ Φιλιππ(η)σίοις δὲ γράφει: οἴδατε δὲ καὶ ὑμεῖς 
Φιλιππίήὶσιοι ὅτι ἐξελθόντος µου ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας 
οὐδεμία uot ἐκκλησία ἐκοινώνησεν χάριν δίόγσεως 
καὶ λίή)ψεως, εἰ u(y) ὑμεῖς μόνοι: ὅτι καὶ ἐν Oeo- 
σαλονίκῃ καὶ ἅπαξ καὶ δὶς ἐπέμψατέ μοι τὰ πρὸς 
τὴν χρείαν. 

Ἔστωσαν τοίνυν κατὰ τὴν γνώμην τῶν φιλαρ|- 
γύρων καὶ οὗτοι μακαριώτεροι τοῦ ἀποστόλου, 
ὅτι ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ὑποστάσεων ἐχ(ο)ρήγησ(α)ν 
αὐτ(ῷ) τὰς χρείας. ᾿Αλλ’ οὐκ ἄν τις εἰς ἐσχά- 
την ἄνοιαν ἐλθὼν εἰπεῖν τολμῆσ(α)ι τοῦτο. Εἰ 
τοίνυν βουλ(ό)μεθα τῷ ἀποστολικῷ καὶ εὐαγ- 
γελικῷ προστάγματι καὶ πάσῃ ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἐξ ἀρ- 
χῆς ἐπὶ τῶν ἀποστόλων θεμελιωθείσῃ ἐκκλησίᾳ 
ἀκολουθῆσαι, μὴ ταῖς ἡμετέραις ὑπονοίαις πει- 
θώμεθα, μηδὲ τὰ καλῶς εἰρημένα κακῶς νοῶ- 
μεν: ἀλλ’ ἀποῤῥίψαντες τὴν χλιαρὰν καὶ ἄπιστον 
γνώμην, ἀναλάβωμεν τὴν ἀκρίβειαν τοῦ εὐαγγε- 
λίου. Οὕτω γὰρ δυνησ(ό)µεθα καὶ τοῖς τῶν πατέ- 
ρων ἴχνεσιν ἀκολουθῆσαι καὶ τῆς ἐπιστήμης τοῦ 
κοιν(ο)βίου μηδέποτε ἀποστῆναι καὶ ἐν ἀληθείᾳ 
ἀποτάξασθαι τῷ κόσμῳ. 

Καλὸν δὲ καὶ ἐνταῦθα καὶ λόγο(υ) ἁγίων maté- 
ρων μνησθῆναι. Φέρ(ετ)αι τοίνυν τοῦ ἁγίου 
Βασιλείου ἐπισκόπου Κίαι)σαρείας λόγος | πρός 
τινα συγκλ(η)τικὸν χλιαρῶς ἀποταξάμενον καὶ 
παρα(κατα)σχίό)ντα τινὰ τῶν ἰδίων χρημά- 
των ὅτι καὶ τὸν συγκλ(η)τυε(ὸγν ἀπώλεσας, καὶ 
μοναχ(ὸν) οὐκ ἐποίησας. 

Χρεία τοίνυν πάσῃ σπουδῇ ἐκκόπτειν ἐκ τῆς 
ἡμετέρας ψυχῆς τὴν ῥίζαν πάντων τῶν κακῶν, 
ἥτις ἐστὶν ἡ φιλαργυρία, ἀσφαλῶς γινώσκίο)ντες 
ὅτι μενούσης τῆς ῥίζης εὐχερῶς οἱ κλάδοι φύον- 
ται. Τὴν δὲ ἀρετὴν ταύτην κατορθῶσαι δύσκο- 
λον μὴ ἐν κοινοβίῳ διάγοντας: ἐν αὐτῷ γὰρ xal 
περὶ αὐτῶν τῶν ἀναγκαίων χρειῶν ἀμεριμνοῦ- 
μεν. Τὴν κατάκρ(ὺ)σιν τοίνυν ᾿Ανανίου καὶ Σαπ- 
φείρας πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν ἔχοντες, φρίξωμεν κατα- 
λιμπάνειν ἑαυτοῖς τί ποτε τῆς παλαιᾶς περιου- 
σίας. Ὁμοίως, τοῦ Γιεζὶ φοβηθέντες τὸ παρά- 
δειγµα, τοῦ διὰ τὴν φιλαργυρίαν αἰωνίᾳ λέπρᾳ 
παραδοθέντ(ο)ς, φυλαξώμεθα μὴ συναθροίζειν | 
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λάκις καὶ τῷ σκυλμῷ τῆς ὁδοιπορίας ὑποβλη- 
θεὶς καὶ ἐμποδιζόμενος ἐκ τούτου, ὡς εἰώθει, ταῖς 
ἰδίαις χερσὶ προσπορίζειν ἑαυτῷ τὰς χρείας ταύ- 
τας εἰληφέναι διδάσκει παρὰ τῶν ἀδελφῶν τῶν 
ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐλθόντων, φάσκων" 
Καὶ γὰρ τὸ ὑστέρημά µου ἐπλήρωσαν οἱ ἀδελφοὶ οἱ 
ἐλϑόντες ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας. Καὶ Φιλιππησίοις δὲ 
γράφων οὑτωσὶ λέγει: Οἴδατε γὰρ Φιλιππήσιοι 
ὅτι ἐξελθόντος μου ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας οὐδεμία μοι 
ἐκκλησία ἐκοινώνησε χάριν δόσεως καὶ λήψεως, εἰ 
μὴ ὑμεῖς μόνοι. ὅτι καὶ ἐν Θεσσαλονίκη ἅπαξ καὶ 
δὶς ἐπέμψατέ μοι τὰ πρὸς τὴν χρείαν. 


Ἔστωσαν τοίνυν κατὰ τὴν γνώμην τῶν φιλαρ- 
γύρων καὶ οὗτοι μακαριώτεροι τῶν ἀποστόλων, 
ἐπειδὴ ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ὑποστάσεων ἐχορήγησαν 
αὐτῷ τὰς χρείας: ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἄν τις εἰς ἐσχάτην 
ἄνοιαν ἐλθὼν εἰπεῖν τολμήσει τοῦτο. Εἰ τοί- 
νυν βουλόμεθα τῷ εὐαγγελικῷ καὶ ἀποστολι- 
κῷ προστάγματι καὶ πάσῃ ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἐξ ἀρ- 
χῆς ἐπὶ τῶν ἀποστόλων θεμελιωθείσῃ ἐκκλησίᾳ 
ἀκολουθῆσαι, μὴ ταῖς ἡμετέραις ὑπονοίαις πει- 
θώμεθα, μηδὲ τὰ καλῶς εἰρημένα κακῶς ποιῶ- 
μεν, ἀλλ’ ἀποῤῥίψαντες τὴν χλιαρὰν καὶ ἄπιστον 
γνώμην, ἀναλάβωμεν τὴν ἀκρίβειαν τοῦ εὐαγγε- 
Alov: οὕτω γὰρ δυνησόμεθα καὶ τοῖς τῶν πατέ- 
ρων ἴχνεσιν ἀκολουθῆσαι καὶ τῆς ἐπιστήμης τοῦ 
κοινοβίου μηδέποτε ἀποστῆναι καὶ ἐν ἀληθείᾳ 
ἀποτάξασθαι τούτῳ τῷ κόσμῳ. 

Καλὸν δὲ ἐνταῦθα καὶ λόγου ἁγίων πατέρων 
ἐπιμνησθῆναι. Φέρεται τοίνυν τοῦ ἁγίου πατρὸς 
ἡμῶν Βασιλείου πρός τινα συγκλητικὸν χλιαρῶς 
ἀποταξάμενον καὶ παρακατασχόντα τινὰ τῶν 
ἰδίων χρημάτων ῥῆμα τοιοῦτον: καὶ τὸν συγκλη- 
τικὸν ἀπώλεσας, καὶ μοναχὸν οὐκ ἐποίησας. 


Χρεία τοίνυν ἡμῖν πάσῃ σπουδῇ ἐκκόπτειν ἐκ 
τῆς ἡμετέρας ψυχῆς τὴν ῥίζαν πάντων τῶν 
κακῶν, ἥτις ἐστὶν ἡ φιλαργυρία, ἀσφαλῶς γινώ- 
σκουσιν, ὅτι μενούσης τῆς ῥίζης εὐχερῶς οἱ κλά- 
δοι φύονται, τὴν δὲ ἀρετὴν ταύτην κατορθῶ- 
σαι δύσκολον μὴ ἐν κοινοβίῳ διάγοντας: ἐν ad- 
τῷ γὰρ καὶ περὶ αὐτῶν τῶν ἀναγκαίων χρειῶν 
ἀμεριμνοῦμεν. Τὴν κατάκρισιν τοίνυν ᾿Ανανίου 
καὶ Σαπφείρης πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν ἔχοντες, φρίξω- 
μεν καταλιμπάνειν ἑαυτοῖς τί τῆς παλαιᾶς περι- 
ουσίας. Ὁμοίως τοῦ Γιεζὶ φοβηθῶμεν τὸ παρά- 
δειγµα, τοῦ διὰ τὴν φιλαργυρίαν αἰωνίᾳ λέπρᾳ 
παραδοθέντος, καὶ φυλαξώμεθα μὴ συναθροίζειν 
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ἑαυτοῖς χρήματα ἅπερ οὐδὲ ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ εἴχο- 
μεν. Ἔτι μήν, τοῦ Ἰούδα λογιζόμενοι τὴν δι᾽ 
ἀγχόνης τελευτήν, φοβηθῶμέν ἀναλαμβάνειν τί 
ποτε ὧν ἀποτασσίό)μενοι κατεφρονήσαμεν. 
Ἐπὶ πᾶσιν τούτοις, πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν ἔχίωμεν) 
ἀεὶ τοῦ θανάτου τὸ ἄδηλον, μή ποτε ἐν ὥρᾳ ᾗ 
οὐ προσδοκῶμεν ἔλθῃ ὁ Κύριος καὶ εὕρῃ ἐσ- 
πιλ(ω)μένον τὸ ἡμέτερον συνειδὸς καὶ ἐρεῖ ἡμῖν 
ὅπερ ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ ἐῤ(ῥῥέθη τῷ πλουσίῳ 
ἐκείνῳ: ἄφρων, ταύτῃ τῇ νυκτὶ αἴρουσιν τὴν ψυχήν 
σου ἀπὸ σοῦ: ἃ δὲ ἡτοίμασας τίνι ἔσται; 
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χρήματα ἑαυτοῖς, ἅπερ οὐδὲ ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ πολλά- 
κις εἴχομεν, ἔτι μήν, τὴν τοῦ Ἰούδα λογιζόμενοι 
δι ἀγχόνης τελευτήν. Φοβηθῶμεν τοίνυν τι, ὧν 
ἀποτασσόμενοι κατεφρονήσαμεν. 

Ἐπὶ πᾶσι τούτοις πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν ἔχωμεν τὸ τοῦ 
θανάτου ἄδηλον, μή ποτε ἐν ὥρᾳ ᾗ οὐ προσ- 
δοκῶμεν ἔλθῃ ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν καὶ εὕρῃ ἐσπι- 
λωμένον τῇ φιλαργυρίᾳ τὸ ἡμέτερον συνειδὸς 
καὶ ἐρεῖ ἡμῖν ἅπερ ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ ἐῤῥέθη τῷ 
πλουσίῳ ἐκείνῳ: τὴν ψυχήν σου αἴρουσιν ἀπὸ σοῦ" 
ἃ δὲ ἡτοίμασας τίνι ἔσται; ἱτέον δὲ ὅθεν ἐξέβη- 
μεν. 


Cassian quoted in the Apophthegmata Patrum 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio alphabet- 
ica), p. 244. 

Περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Κασιανοῦ. 

α΄. Διηγήσατο ὁ ἀββᾶς Κασιανός, ὅτι Παρεβάλο- 
μεν ἐγώ τε καὶ ὁ ἅγιος Γερμανὸς εἰς Αἴγυπτον, 
πρός τινα γέροντα. Καὶ φιλοξενήσας ἡμᾶς ἠρω- 
τήθη παρ᾽ ἡμῶν: Τίνος ἕνεκεν ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῆς 
ὑποδοχῆς τῶν ξένων ἀδελφῶν, τὸν κανόνα τῆς 
νηστείας ἡμῶν, ὡς ἐν Παλαιστίνῃ παρελάβομεν, 
οὐ φυλάττετε; Καὶ ἀπεκρίθη λέγων: 'H νηστεία 
πάντοτε μετ’ ἐμοῦ ἐστιν' ὑμᾶς δὲ κατέχειν πάν- 
τοτε μεθ’ ἑαυτοῦ οὐ δύναμαι: καὶ ἡ μὲν νηστεία 
καὶ χρήσιμόν ἐστι πρᾶγμα καὶ ἀναγκαῖον, τῆς 
ἡμετέρας δέ ἐστι προαιρέσεως: τὴν δὲ τῆς ἀγά- 
Ts πλήρωσιν ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀπαιτεῖ ὁ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
νόμος. Ἐν ὑμῖν οὖν δεχόμενος τὸν Χριστόν, χρε- 
ὠστῶ μετὰ πάσης θεραπεῦσαι σπουδῆς. Ἐπὰν 
δὲ ὑμᾶς προπέμψω, τὸν κανόνα τῆς νηστείας 
δύναμαι ἀνακτήσασθαι. Οὐ δύνανται γὰρ οἱ υἱοὶ 
τοῦ νυμφῶνος νηστεύειν, ἐφ᾽ ὅσον χρόνον ὁ νυμφί- 
ος met αὐτῶν ἐστιν’ ὅταν δὲ ἀρθῇ ὁ νυμφίος, τότε 
μετ ἐξουσίας νηστεύσουσιν. [Cf. Matt. 9:15; Mark 
139]. 

Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio alphabet- 
ica), p. 244: 

γ΄. Εἶπε πάλιν, ὅτι Παρεβάλομεν ἑτέρῳ γέροντι: 
καὶ ἐποίησεν ἡμᾶς γεύσασθαι. Προετρέπετο 
δὲ ἡμᾶς κορεσθέντας, ἔτι μεταλαβεῖν τροφῆς. 
Ἐμοῦ δὲ εἰρηκότος μηκέτι δύνασθαι, ἀπεκρίθη: 
Ἐγὼ ἑξάκις παραγενομένων ἀδελφῶν τράπεζαν 
ἔθηκα, καὶ προτρεπόμενος ἕνα ἕκαστον συνή- 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systemat- 
ica) (cap. 10-16), 13.2. 

Εἶπεν ἀββᾶ Κασιανός, öte Παρεβάλομεν ἀπὸ 
Παλαιστίνης εἰς Αἴγυπτον, πρός τινα γέροντα. 
Καὶ φιλοξενήσας ἡμᾶς ἠρωτήθη παρ’ ἡμῶν: Ti- 
voc ἕνεκεν ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῆς ὑποδοχῆς τῶν ξέ- 
νων ἀδελφῶν τὸν κανόνα τῆς νηστείας ὑμῶν, ὡς 
ἐν Παλαιστίνῃ παρελάβομεν, οὐ φυλάττετε; Καὶ 
ἀπεκρίθη λέγων: Ἡ νηστεία πάντοτε μετ’ ἐμοῦ 
ἐστιν, ὑμᾶς δὲ πάντοτε κατέχειν μετ’ ἐμοῦ οὐ δύ- 
ναμαι’ καὶ ἡ μὲν νηστεία εἰ καὶ χρήσιμόν ἐστι 
πρᾶγμα καὶ ἀναγκαῖον, τῆς ἡμετέρας ἐστι προ- 
αιρέσεως: τὴν δὲ τῆς ἀγάπης πλήρωσιν ἐξ ἀνάγ- 
ys ἀπαιτεῖ ὁ τοῦ Θεοῦ νόμος. Ἕνα οὖν ἐξ ὑμῶν 
δεξάμενος, τὸν Χριστὸν ὡς χρεώστης θεραπεύω 
μετὰ πάσης σπουδῆς. Ἐπὰν δὲ προπέμψω ὑμᾶς, 
τὸν κανόνα τῆς νηστείας δύναμαι ἀνακτήσασθαι. 
Οὐ δύνανται γὰρ οἱ υἱοὶ τοῦ νυμφῶνος νηστεύειν, 
ἐφ᾽ ὅσον χρόνον ὁ νυμφίος μετ’ αὐτῶν ἐστιν: ὅταν δὲ 
ἀρθῇ ὁ νυμφίος, τότε μετ᾽ ἐξουσίας νηστεύσουσιν. 
[C£ Matt. 935; Mark 1:19]. 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systemat- 
ica) (cap. 10-16), 13.2: 

Εἶπε πάλιν ὅτι: Παρεβάλομεν ἑτέρῳ γέροντι: καὶ 
ἐποίησεν ἡμᾶς γεύσασθαι. Προετρέπετο δὲ ἡμᾶς 
κορεσθέντας ἔτι μεταλαβεῖν τροφῆς. Ἐμοῦ δὲ εἰ- 
ρηκότος μηκέτι δύνασθαι, ἀπεκρίθη: Ἐγὼ ἑξά- 
κις παραγενομένων ἀδελφῶν τράπεζαν ἔθηκα, 
καὶ προτρεπόμενος ἕκαστον συνήσθιον αὐτοῖς 


3 Which means that these words of Cassian were regarded as a digression. 
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σθιον, καὶ ἀκμὴν πεινῶ. Τοῦτο δὲ σὺ ἅπαξ φαγὼν 
οὕτως ἐκορέσθης, ὥστε μηκέτι φαγεῖν δύνασθαι; 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio alphabet- 
ica), p. 244: 

δ’. Διηγήσατο πάλιν ὁ αὐτός, ὅτι Παρέβαλεν ὁ 
ἀββᾶς Ἰωάννης ἄνθρωπος χοινοβίου ἡγούμενος 
μεγάλου, τῷ ἀββᾷ Παησίῳ, ἐν ἀκροτάτῃ ἐρήμῳ 
διάγοντι ἐπὶ ἔτη τεσσαράκοντα, καὶ ὡς ἔχων 
πρὸς αὐτὸν πολλὴν ἀγάπην, καὶ τὴν ἐκ ταύτης 
παῤῥησίαν εἶπεν αὐτῷ- Τί ἐν τοσούτῳ χρόνῳ 
οὕτως ἀναχωρῶν, καὶ ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ἀνθρώπου 
ταχέως ὀχλούμενος κατώρθωσας; Ὁ δέ φησιν: 
Αφ’ οὗ ἐμόνασα, οὐδέ ποτέ µε εἶδεν ὁ ἥλιος 
ἐσθίοντα. Εἶπε δὲ καὶ ὁ ἀββᾶς Ἰωάννης: Οὐδὲ 
ἐμὲ ὀργιζόμενον. 

Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio alphabet- 
ica), p. 245: 

e’. Τοῦτον τὸν ἀββᾶν Ἰωάννην περὶ τὴν τελευ- 
τὴν ὄντα, καὶ ἐκδημοῦντα προθύμως καὶ ἱλαρῶς 
πρὸς τὸν Θεόν, ἐκύκλωσαν οἱ ἀδελφοί, ἀξιοῦν- 
τες λόγον τινὰ σύντομον καὶ σωτήριον ἐν κλήρου 
τάξει καταλιπεῖν αὐτοῖς, δι’ οὗ δυνήσονται ἐπι- 
βῆναι τῆς ἐν Χριστῷ τελειότητος. Ὁ δὲ στενάξας 
ἔφη: Οὐδέποτε ἐποίησα τὸ ἴδιον θέλημα: οὐδέ 
τινα ἐδίδαξα, ὅπερ πρότερον οὐκ ἐποίησα. 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio alphabet- 
ica), p. 245: 

C. Εἶπε πάλιν, ὅτι Συγκλητικός τις ἀποταξάμε- 
νος, καὶ τὰ ἑαυτοῦ ὑπάρχοντα πένησι διαδούς, 
παρακατέσχε τινὰ εἰς ἰδίαν ἀπόλαυσιν, μὴ βου- 
λόμενος τὴν ἐκ τῆς τελείας ἀποταγῆς ἀναδέξα- 
σθαι ταπεινοφροσύνην, καὶ τὴν γνησίαν ὑποτα- 
γὴν τοῦ κοινοβιακοῦ κανόνος. Πρὸς ὃν ὁ ἐν ἁγίοις 
Βασίλειος λόγον ἀπεφθέγξατο τοιοῦτον: Καὶ τὸν 
συγκλητικὸν ἀπώλεσας, καὶ μοναχὸν οὐκ ἐποί- 
ησας. 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio alphabet- 
ica), p. 244: 

c. Διηγήσατο πάλιν περὶ ἑτέρου γέροντος ἐν 
ἐρήμῳ καθεζομένου, ὅτι παρεκάλεσε τὸν Θεὸν 
χαρίσασθαι αὐτῷ, ὥστε μηδέποτε νυστάξαι að- 
τὸν κινουμένης ὁμιλίας πνευματικῆς: εἰ δέ τις 
καταλαλιᾶς ἢ ἀργολογίας λόγους ἐπιφέρει, εὐ- 
θὺς εἰς ὕπνον καταφέρεσθαι, ἵνα μὴ ἰοῦ τοιού- 
του γεύωνται αἱ ἀκοαὶ αὐτοῦ. Οὗτος δὲ ἔλεγε, 
τὸν διάβολον σπουδαστὴν εἶναι τῆς ἀργολογί- 
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καὶ ἀκμὴν πεινῶ. Τοῦτο δὲ σὺ ἅπαξ τοῦτο 
φαγών, οὕτως ἐκορέσθης, ὥστε μηκέτι φαγεῖν 
δυνάµενος; 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systemat- 
ica) (cap. 1-9), 4.26: 

Διηγήσατο ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς περί τινος ἀββᾶ Ἰω- 
άννου γενομένου ἡγουμένου μοναχῶν ὅτι παρέ- 
βαλε τῷ ἀββᾷ ᾿Αρσενίῳ ἐν ἀκροτάτῃ ἐρήμῳ διά- 
γοντι ἐπὶ τεσσαράκοντα ἔτη, καὶ ὡς ἔχων πρὸς 
αὐτὸν πολλὴν ἀγάπην καὶ τὴν ἐκ ταύτης παρρη- 
σίαν, ἐπηρώτα αὐτὸν λέγων: Τί ἐν τοσούτῳ χρό- 
vt οὕτως ἀναχωρῶν καὶ ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ἀνθρώπων 
ταχέως ὀχλούμενος κατώρθωσας; Ὁ δέ φησιν: 
Ag’ οὗ ἐμόνασα οὐδέποτέ µε εἶδεν ὁ ἥλιος ἐσθί- 
οντα. Εἶπε δὲ καὶ ἀββᾶ Ἰωάννης: Οὐδὲ ἐμὲ ὀργι- 
ζόμενον. 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systemat- 
ica) (cap. 1-9), 115: 

Διηγήσατο ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς περί τινος ἀββᾶ Ἰω- 
άννου κοινοβιάρχου ὅτι μέγας ἦν τῷ βίῳ. Τοῦτον, 
φησί, τελευτᾶν μέλλοντα καὶ ἐκδημοῦντα ἵλα- 
ρῶς καὶ προθύμως πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν ἐκύκλωσαν 
οἱ ἀδελφοὶ ἀξιοῦντες λόγον τινὰ σύντομον καὶ 
σωτήριον ἐν κλήρου τάξει καταλιπεῖν αὐτοῖς, δι’ 
οὗ δυνήσονται ἐπιβῆναι τῆς ἐν Χριστῷ τελειότη- 
τος. Ὁ δὲ στενάξας φησί: Οὐδέποτε ἐποίησα τὸ 
ἴδιον θέλημα, οὐδέ τινα ἐδίδαξα ὅπερ πρότερον 
οὐκ ἐποίησα ἐγώ. 

Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systemat- 
ica) (cap. 1-9), 6.14: 

Εἶπεν ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς ὅτι συγχλητικός τις ἀπο- 
ταξάμενος καὶ διαδοὺς τὰ ἑαυτοῦ χρήματα πέ- 
νησι παρακατέσχε τινὰ εἰς ἰδίαν ἀπόλαυσιν, μὴ 
βουλόμενος τὴν ἐκ τῆς τελείας ἀκτημοσύνης 
ἀναδέξασθαι ταπεινοφροσύνην καὶ τὴν γνησίαν 
ὑποταγὴν τοῦ κοινοβιακοῦ κανόνος. Πρὸς ὃν ὁ ἐν 
ἁγίοις Βασίλειος λόγον ἀπεφθέγξατο τοιοῦτον: 
Καὶ τὸ συγκλητικὸν ἀπώλεσας, καὶ μοναχὸν οὐκ 
ἐποίησας. 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systemat- 
ica) (cap. 10-16), 11.48: 

Διηγήσατο πάλιν περί τινος γέροντος ἐν ἐρή- 
μῳ καθεζομένου ὅτι παρεκάλεσε τὸν Θεὸν χαρί- 
σασθαι αὐτῷ, ὥστε μηδέποτε νυστάξαι αὐτὸν 
κινουμένης ὁμιλίας πνευματικῆς: εἰ δέ τις κατα- 
λαλιᾶς ἢ ἀργολογίας λόγους ἐπιφέρειν nepa- 
σθῇ, εὐθέως εἰς ὕπνον καταφέρεσθαι, ἵνα μὴ 
ἰοῦ τοιούτου γεύσωνται αἱ ἀκοαὶ αὐτοῦ. Οὔ- 
τος δὲ ἔλεγε τὸν διάβολον σπουδαστὴν μὲν εἷ- 
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ας, πολέμιον δὲ πάσης διδασκαλίας πνευµατι- 
xfjg τοιούτῳ χρώμενος ὑποδείγματι: Λαλοῦν- 
τος γάρ μου, φησί, περὶ ὠφελείας πρός τινας 
ἀδελφούς, τοσούτῳ ὕπνῳ βαθεῖ κατεσχέθησαν, 
ὥστε μήτε τὰ βλέφαρα κινεῖν δύνασθαι. Ἐγὼ 
οὖν θέλων δεῖξαι τοῦ δαίμονος τὴν ἐνέργειαν, λό- 
γον ἀργολογίας παρεισήνεγκα: ἐφ᾽ ᾧ χαρέντες 
παραχρῆμα διένηψαν. Στενάξας δὲ εἶπον: Μέ- 
χρι τοίνυν περὶ οὐρανίων πραγμάτων διελεγό- 
μεθα, πάντων ὑμῶν οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ τῷ ὕπνῳ συν- 
είχοντο: ἡνίκα δὲ λόγος ἀργὸς ἐῤῥύη, πάντες 
μετὰ προθυμίας διανέστητε. Διό, ἀδελφοί, παρα- 
καλῶ, ἐπίγνωτε τοῦ πονηροῦ δαίμονος τὴν ἐν- 
έργειαν, καὶ ἑαυτοῖς προσέχετε, φυλαττόμενοι 
τὸν νυσταγμόν, ἡνίκα τι ποιεῖτε πνευματικόν, ἢ 
ἀκούετε. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Leontium Hegume- 
num De Scetae Sanctorum Patrorum: 

Καὶ ὅπως τὴν ἀρετὴν ταύτην ἀκριβεστέραν xoi 
ἀπὸ παραδείγματος μάθ(η)τ(ε), τοῦ ἀββᾶ Lapa- 
πίωνος ἔργον, ὅπερ ἐκεῖνος συνεχῶς τοῖς Tapa- 
βάλλουσι φυλακῆς χάριν προέφερεν, διηγήσο- 
μαι. 

Φησὶν οὖν οὗτος, ὅταν ὑπῆρχον νείώ)τερος καὶ 
συνέμενον ἀββᾷ Θε(ω)νᾷ, ὡς ἠσθίομεν, ἀνιστά- 
μενος ἀπὸ τῆς τροφῆς | κατ’ ἐνέργειαν τοῦ δαί- 
μονος ἔκλεπτον παξαμᾶν καὶ τοῦτον ἔτρ(ω)γον 
λάθρᾳ τοῦ ἀββᾶ μου. Ὡς οὖν ἔμεινα τοῦτο ποιῶν 
ἐπὶ χρόνον κατακυριευθείς, οὐκ ἠδυνάμην ἑαυ- 
τοῦ περιγενέσθαι, μόνον δὲ ἐκρινόμην ὑπὸ τῆς 
ἰδίας συνειδήσεως, τῷ δὲ γέροντι (7) σχυνόμην 
εἰπεῖν. Συνέβη δὲ κατ’ οἰκονομίαν Θεοῦ τοῦ 
φιλανθρ(ώ)που ἐλθεῖν τινας πρὸς τὸν γέροντα 
ὠφελείας χάριν καὶ ἐρωτᾶν αὐτὸν περὶ τῶν ἰδίων 
λογισμῶν. ᾿Απεκρίθη δὲ ὁ γέρων ὅτι οὐδὲν οὕτως 
βλάπτει τοὺς μοναχοὺς xai χαροποιεῖ τοὺς al- 
μονας ὡς τὸ κρύπτειν τοὺς λογισμοὺς ἀπὸ πνευ- 
ματικῶν πατέρων. Ἐλάλησε δὲ αὐτοῖς καὶ περὶ 
ἐγκρατείας. Τούτων δὲ λεγομένων, εἰς ἐμαυ- 
τὸν ἐλθ(ώ)ν καὶ λογισάμενος ὅτι ὁ Θεὸς dre- 
κάλυψε τῷ γέροντι τ(ὸ) πταῖσμα µου, κατανυ- 
γεὶς | ἠρξάμην κλαίειν καὶ ἐξέβαλον τὸν παξα- 
μᾶν ἐκ τοῦ κόλπου μου, ὃν κακῶς εἴωθα κλέ- 
πτειν, ρίψας δὲ ἐμαυτὸν εἰς τὸ ἔδαφος ἤτουν 
συ(γ)γνώμην περὶ τῶν παρελθόντων καὶ εὐχὴν 
ὑπὲρ ἀσφαλείας τῶν μελλόντων. Τότε λέγει ὁ 
γέρων: ὦ τέκνον, ἠλευθέρωσέν σε καὶ ἐμοῦ σιω- 
πῶντος ἡ σὴ ἐξομολόγησις καὶ τὸν τιτρώσκον- 
τά σε δαίμονα διὰ τῆς σιωπῆς ἐξειπὼν τὰ κατὰ 
σεαυτὸν ἔσφαξας, ὃν καὶ μέχρι τοῦ νῦν κατα- 
κυριεῦσ(αί) σου ἐποίησας, μήτε ἀντιλέγων μήτε 
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ναι τῆς ἀργολογίας, πολέμιον δὲ πάσης διδα- 
σκαλίας πνευματικῆς, τοιούτῳ χρώμενος ὑπο- 
δείγματι: Λαλοῦντος γάρ μου, φησί, περὶ wgs- 
λείας πρός τινας ἀδελφοὺς τοσούτῳ κατεσχέ- 
θησαν ὕπνῳ βαθεῖ, ὥστε μηδὲ τὰ βλέφαρα δύ- 
νασθαι κινεῖν. Ἐγὼ δὲ θέλων δεῖξαι τοῦ δαίµο- 
γος τὴν ἐνέργειαν λόγον ἀργίας παρεισήνεγκα 
ἐφ᾽ Q χαρέντες παραχρῆμα ἀνένηψαν. Καὶ el- 
πον: Μέχρι τοῦ νῦν περὶ οὐρανίων πραγμάτων 
διελεγόμεθα καὶ πάντων ὑμῶν οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ τῷ 
ὕπνῳ συνείχοντο: ἡνίκα δὲ λόγος ἀργὸς ἐῤῥύη, 
πάντες μετὰ προθυμίας διανέστητε. Διό, ἀγαπη- 
τοί, παρακαλῶ, ἐπιγνόντες τοῦ πονηροῦ δαίμο- 
γος τὴν ἐνέργειαν, καὶ ἑαυτοῖς προσέχετε ἑαυ- 
τοῖς φυλαττόμενοι τὸν νυσταγμόν, ἡνίκα τι ποι- 
εἴτε πνευματικὸν ἢ ἀκούετε. 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systemat- 
ica) (cap. 1-9), 4.27: 

Εἶπε πάλιν ὅτι διηγήσατο ἡμῖν ἀββᾶ Μωῦσῆς 
περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Σεραπίωνος εἰπόντος ὅτι: 


Ὅτε ἤμην νεώτερος καὶ ἐκαθήμην μετὰ τοῦ ἀβ- 
βᾶ Θεωνᾶ, ὡς ἠσθίομεν ἀνιστάμενος ἀπὸ τῆς 
τροφῆς κατ’ ἐνέργειαν ἔκλεπτον παξαμᾶν, καὶ 
τοῦτον ἔτρωγον λάθρᾳ τοῦ ἀββᾶ μου. Ὡς οὖν 
ἔμεινα τοῦτο ποιῶν ἐπὶ χρόνον, κατακυριευθεὶς 
οὐκ ἠδυνήθην ἐμαυτοῦ περιγενέσθαι, μόνον δὲ 
ἐκρινόμην ὑπὸ τῆς ἰδίας συνειδήσεως καὶ τῷ 
γέροντι εἰπεῖν ἠσχυνόμην. Συνέβη δὲ κατ᾽ oi- 
κονομίαν τοῦ φιλανθρώπου Θεοῦ τινας ἐλθεῖν 
πρὸς τὸν γέροντα ὠφελείας χάριν καὶ ἠρώτων 
αὐτὸν περὶ τῶν ἰδίων λογισμῶν. ᾿Απεχρίθη δὲ 
ὁ γέρων ὅτι: Οὐδὲν οὕτως βλάπτει τοὺς µονα- 
χοὺς καὶ χαροποιεῖ τοὺς δαίμονας ὡς τὸ κρύπτειν 
τοὺς λογισμοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν πνευματικῶν πατέρων. 
Ἐλάλησε δὲ αὐτοῖς καὶ περὶ ἐγκρατείας. Τού- 
των δὲ λεγομένων λογισάμενος ἐγὼ ὅτι ὁ Θεὸς 
ἐπληροφόρησε τὸν γέροντα περὶ ἐμοῦ, κατανυ- 
γεὶς ἠρξάμην κλαίειν καὶ ἐξέβαλον τὸν παξαμᾶν 
ἐκ τοῦ κόλπου µου ὃν κακῶς εἰώθειν κλέπτειν: 
ῥίψας δὲ ἑαυτὸν εἰς τὸ ἔδαφος ἤτουν συγνώμην 
ὑπὲρ τῶν παρελθόντων καὶ εὐχὴν ὑπὲρ doqa- 
λείας τῶν μελλόντων. Τότε λέγει ὁ γέρων: Ὦ 
τέκνον, καὶ ἐμοῦ σιωπῶντος τῆς αἰχμαλωσίας 
ταύτης ἡ σὴ ἐξομολόγησις ἠλευθέρωσε καὶ τὸν 
τιτρώσχοντά σε δαίμονα διὰ τῆς σιωπῆς ἐξει- 
πὼν τὰ κατὰ σεαυτὸν ἔσφαξας, κἂν μέχρι τοῦ 
vOv κατακυριεῦσαι σου ἐποίησας, μήτε ἀντιλέ- 
γων μήτε διελέγχων αὐτόν, οὐκέτι δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
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ἐλέγχων αὐτόν. Οὐκέτι δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν τόπον ἕξει 
ἐν col, ἐκ τῆς καρδίας σου εἰς τὸ φανερὸν ἐξενε- 
χθείς. Οὕπω δὲ συνετέλεσεν ὁ γέρων λαλῶν, καὶ 
ἰδού, ἡ ἐνέργεια ὤφθη ὡς λαμπὰς πυρὸς ἐξερχο- 
μένη ἐκ τοῦ κόλπου μου καὶ ἐπλήρωσεν τὸν οἷ- 
κον δυσωδίας, | ὥστε νομίζειν τοὺς παρεστώτας 
ὅτι πλῆθος θεαφίου ἐστὶ καιόμενον. Τότε εἶπεν ὁ 
γέρων: ἴδε, τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων καὶ τῆς σῆς ἐλευθε- 
ρώσεως παρέσχεν ὁ Κύριος τὴν ἀπόδειξ(ὺν διὰ 
τοῦ γενομένου σημείου. 


Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Leontium Hegume- 
num De Scetae Sanctorum Patrorum: 

Ὁ Μωσῆς εἶπεν: 

Καλὸν μὲν γάρ ἐστι, καθ’ ἃ προεῖπον, μὴ ἀπο- 
κρύπτειν τοὺς ἰδίους λογισμοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν πατέ- 
ρων: οὐ μέντοι τοῖς τυχοῦσιν λέγειν, ἀλλὰ yé- 
ρουσιν πνευματικοῖς καὶ διακρ(ι)τικοῖς τούτους 
ἐξαγγέλειν. Οὐχὶ τοῖς διὰ χρόνον μόνον πεπολι- 
ωμένοις, ἐπειδὴ πολλοὶ πρὸς τὴν ἡλικίαν ἀπο- 
βλέποντες ἀντὶ θεραπείας εἰς ἀπόγνωσιν διὰ τὴν 
ἀπειρίαν τοῦ ἀκούοντος περιέπεσίο)ν. 

Ἦν γάρ τις ἀδελφὸς τῶν πάνυ σπουδαίων 
καὶ σφοδρῶς ὀχληθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ δαίμονος τῆς 
πορν(ε)ίας ἦλθεν πρός τινα γέροντα καὶ ἀνήγ- 
γειλεν αὐτ(ῷ) τοὺς ἰδίους λογισμούς. Ἐκεῖνος δὲ 
ἀκούσας, ἄπειρος ὤν, ἀγανακτῶν ἄθλιον ἔλεγεν 
τὸν ἀδελφὸν καὶ ἀνάξιον τοῦ μοναχικοῦ σχήμα- 
τος ὡς τοιούτο(ις) δε|δεμένον λογισμο(Ώς. 
Ταῦτα οὖν ἀκούσας ὁ ἀδελφός, ἀπογνοὺς tav- 
το(ῦ) καὶ καταλείψας τὸν ἴδιον τόπον, ἐπὶ τὸν 
κόσμον ἐπανήρχετο. Κατὰ δὲ Θεοῦ οἰκονομίαν 
ἀπαντᾷ αὐτῷ ὁ ἀββᾶς ᾿Απολλὠς, τῶν γερόν- 
των ὁ δοκιμώτατος. Καὶ βλέπων αὐτὸν τετα- 
ραγμένον καὶ πάνυ σκυθρωπάζοντα ἠρώτα av- 
τὸν λέγων: Τέκνον, τίς ἡ αἰτία τῆς τοιαύτης 
στυγν(ό)τητος; Ὁ δὲ τὴν μὲν ἀρχὴν ἐκ τῆς TOA- 
λῆς ἀθυμίας οὐδέν ἀπεκρίθη. Ὕστερον δὲ πολλὰ 
παρακληθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ γέροντος τὰ καθ’ ἑαυτὸν 
ἐξεῖπεν λέγων ὅτι λογισμοὶ πορν(ε)ίας ὀχλοῦσίν 
μοι καὶ ἀπελθὼν ἀνήγγειλα τῷδε τῷ γέροντι καὶ 
κατὰ τὸν λόγον αὐτοῦ οὐκ ἔστιν μοι σωτηρίας 
ἐλπίς: ἀπογνοὺς οὖν ἐμαυτοῦ ἀπέρχομαι εἰς τὸν 
κόσμον. | 

Ταῦτα ὁ πατὴρ ᾿Απο(λ)λὠς ἀκούσας, πολλὰ 
παρεκάλει καὶ ἐνουθέτ(ε)ι αὐτὸν λέγων: Μὴ 
ξεν(ῦζου, τέκνον, μηδὲ ἀφελπίσῃς (σ)εαυτόν. 
Ἐγὼ γὰρ ἐν τοιαύτῃ ἡλικίᾳ καὶ πολιᾷ σφό- 
δρα ὑπὸ τούτων ὀχλοῦμαι τῶν λογισμῶ(ν). Μὴ 
οὖν ἀθυμήσῃς ἐπὶ τῇ τοσαύτῃ πυρώσει, ἥτις οὐ 
τοσοῦτον ἀνθρωπίνῃ σπουδῇ θεραπεύεται ὅσον 
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vOv τόπον ἕξει ἐν σοὶ ἐκ τῆς σῆς καρδίας 
ἐξενεχθείς. Οὔπω δὲ συνετέλεσε λαλῶν ὁ γέρων 
καὶ ἰδοὺ ἡ ἐνέργεια ὤφθη ὡς λαμπὰς πυρὸς ἐξ- 
ερχοµένη ἐκ τοῦ κόλπου µου, καὶ ἐπλήρωσε TOV 
οἶκον δυσωδίας ὡς νομίζειν τοὺς παρόντας ὅτι 
πλῆθος θεαφίου ἐστὶ τὸ καιόμενον. Τότε οὖν εἷ- 
πεν ὁ γέρων: Ἰδὲ τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων καὶ τῆς σῆς 
ἐλευθερίας παρέσχεν ὁ Κύριος τὴν ἀπόδειξιν διὰ 
τοῦ γενομένου σημείου. 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systemat- 
ica) (cap. 1-9), 5.4: 

Εἶπεν ἀββᾶ Κασιανὸς ὅτι. Ἔλεγεν ἡμῖν ἀββᾶ 
Μωῦσῆς: Καλόν ἐστι μὴ ἀποκρύπτειν τοὺς λογι- 
σμούς, ἀλλὰ γέρουσι πνευματικοῖς καὶ διακριτι- 
κοῖς ἐξαγγέλλειν αὐτούς, οὐχὶ τοῖς διὰ χρόνον μό- 
VOV πεπολιωμένοις, ἐπειδὴ πολλοὶ πρὸς τὴν ἡλι- 
κίαν ἀποβλέποντες καὶ τοὺς λογισμοὺς ἑαυτῶν 
ἐξειπόντες ἀντὶ θεραπείας εἰς ἀπόγνωσιν διὰ τὴν 
ἀπειρίαν τοῦ ἀκούοντος περιέπεσον. Ἦν γάρ 
τις ἀδελφὸς τῶν πάνυ σπουδαίων καὶ σφοδρῶς 
ὀχληθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ δαίμονος τῆς πορνείας ἦλθε 
πρός τινα γέροντα καὶ ἀνήγγειλεν αὐτῷ τοὺς ἰδί- 
ους λογισμούς. Ἐκεῖνος δὲ ἀκούσας, ἄπειρος ὤν, 
ἀγανακτῶν ἄθλιον ἀπεκάλει τὸν ἀδελφὸν καὶ 
ἀνάξιον τοῦ μοναχικοῦ σχήματος ὡς τοιούτους 
δεξάμενον λογισμούς. 


Ταῦτα ἀκούσας ὁ ἀδελφὸς ἀπογνοὺς ἑαυτοῦ καὶ 
καταλείψας τὸ ἴδιον κελλίον ἐπὶ τὸν κόσμον 
ἀπήρχετο. Κατὰ δὲ Θεοῦ οἰκονομίαν ὑπαντᾷ av- 
τῷ ἀββᾶ ᾽Απολλώς. Καὶ ἰδὼν αὐτὸν τεταραγμέ- 
vov καὶ πάνυ σκυθρωπάζοντα ἠρώτα αὐτὸν Aé- 
γων: Τέκνον, τίς ἡ αἰτία τῆς τοιαύτης στυγνότη- 
τος; Ὁ δὲ τὴν μὲν ἀρχὴν ἐκ τῆς πολλῆς ἀθυμίας 
οὐκ ἀπεκρίθη οὐδέν. Ὕστερον δὲ πολλὰ παρα- 
κληθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ γέροντος τὰ καθ’ ἑαυτὸν ἐξεῖπε 
λέγων ὅτι: Λογισμοὶ πορνείας ὀχλοῦσί μοι καὶ 
ἀπελθὼν ἀνήγγειλα τῷδε τῷ γέροντι καὶ κατὰ 
τὸν λόγον αὐτοῦ οὐκ ἔστι μοι σωτηρίας ἐλπίς: 
ἀπογνοὺς οὖν ἑαυτοῦ ἀπέρχομαι εἰς τὸν κόσμον. 


Ταῦτα δὲ ἀκούσας ὁ πατὴρ ᾿Απολλὼς ὡς σοφὸς 
ἰατρὸς παρεκάλει πολλὰ καὶ ἐνουθέτει αὐτὸν 
λέγων: Μὴ ξενίζου, τέκνον, μηδὲ ἀπελπίσῃς 
ἑαυτόν. Ἐγὼ γὰρ ἐν τοιαύτῃ ἡλικίᾳ καὶ πολιᾷ, 
σφόδρα ὑπὸ τούτων τῶν λογισμῶν ὀχλοῦμαι. 
Μὴ οὖν ἀθυμήσῃς ἐπὶ τῇ τοιαύτῃ πυρώσει ἥτις 
οὐ τοσοῦτον ἀνθρωπινῇ σπουδῇ ὅσον ἐλέει Θεοῦ 
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τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ φιλανθρωπίᾳ. Μόνον δὲ τὴ(ν) σή- 
μερον χάρισαί μοι καὶ ὑπόστρεψον εἰς τὸν τόπον 
σου. Ἐποίησεν δὲ ὁ ἀδελφὸς οὕτως. Καὶ ἀπελ- 
θὼν ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ ὁ ἀββᾶς ᾿Απο(λ)λὼς ἐπορεύθ(η) 
εἰς τὸ κελλίον τοῦ ἀπαγορεύσαντος τὸν ἀδελ- 
φόν γέροντος. Καὶ στὰς ἔξω ἐδεήθη τοῦ Θεοῦ 
μετὰ δακρύων λέγων: Κύριε, ὁ τοὺς πειρασμοὺς 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ συμφέροντος ἐπάγων, μετάστρεψον 
τὸν πόλεμον τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ εἰς τὸν γέροντα, ἵνα 
διὰ πείρας | εἰς τὸ γῆρας αὐτοῦ μάθῃ ὅπερ ἐν τῷ 
μακρῷ χρόνῳ οὐκ ἐδιδάχθη, ὅπως συμπάσχ(γ) 
τοῖς πολεμουμένοις. 

Ὡς δὲ τὴν εὐχὴν ἐτέλεσεν, ὁρᾷ Λἰθί(ογπα στ(ή)- 
κοντα πλησίον τοῦ κελλίου καὶ βέλη ἀφιέντα 
κατὰ τοῦ γέροντος, ὑφ᾽ ὧν τρωθεὶς εὐθέως ὡς ἐκ 
μέθης ὧδε κακεῖσε περιεφέρετο. Μὴ δυνάμενος 
δὲ καρτερῆσαι, ἐξελθὼν τοῦ κελλίου τῇ αὐτῇ 
ὁδῷ ᾗ καὶ (ὁ νεγώτερος ἐπὶ τὸν κόσμον ἐχώρει. 
Ὁ δὲ ἀββᾶς ᾿Απο(λ)λὠς νοήσας τὸ γεγον(ὸ)ς 
ὑπήντησεν αὐτῷ καὶ προσελθὼν λέγει: Ποῦ 
πορεύη; τίς δὲ ἡ αἰτία ταύτης τῆς κατεχούσης 
σε ταραχῆς; Αἰσθηθεὶς δὲ ὅτι ἐγνώσθη τὰ κατ’ 
αὐτὸν τῷ ἁγίῳ, ὑπὸ τῆς αἰσχύνης οὐδὲν ἔλεγεν. 
Εἶπεν δὲ αὐτῷ ἀββᾶς ᾿Απο(λ)λώς: Ὑπόστρεψον 
εἰς τὸ κελλίον σου, καὶ τοῦ λ(οι) ποῦ ἐπίγνωθι τὴν 
ἀσθέν(ε)ιάν σου | καὶ ἔχε σαυτὸν ἢ ἀγνοηθέντα 
ὑπὸ τοῦ διαβόλου ἢ καὶ καταφρονηθέντα: δι’ ὃ 
οὐκ ἠξιγώ)θης κατὰ τοὺς σπουδαίους τῆς πρὸς 
αὐτ(ὸν πάλης. Τί δὲ λέγω πάλης; Προσβολὴν 
αὐτοῦ ἕως μιᾶς ἡμέρας ἐνεγκεῖν οὐκ ἡδυνήθης. 
Τοῦτο δέ σοι συνέβη ὅτι νεώτερον ὑπὸ τοῦ κοι- 
νοῦ ἐχθροῦ πολεμούμενον δεξάμενος, ἀντὶ τοῦ 
πρὸς τὸν ἀγῶνα ἀλεῖψαι εἰς ἀπόγνωσιν ἐνέβα- 
λες, μὴ λογ(ὐ) σάμενος τὸ σοφὸν ἐκεῖνο παράγ- 
γελμα to A€y(o)v Ῥῦσαι ἁγίο) μένους εἰς θάνατον 
καὶ ἐκπρί(ου) κτ(ει)νοµένους μὴ q (t) a (p) , ἀλλ᾽ où- 
δὲ τὴν παραβολὴν τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἡμῶν τὴν λέγου- 
σαν κάλαμον τεϑλασμένον μὴ συντρίβ{εὐν καὶ λί- 
νον καπνιζόμενον μὴ σβεννύειν. Οὐδεὶς γὰρ τοῦ 
ἐχθροῦ ἠδύνατο (ἂν) φέρειν τὰς ἐπιβουλάς, ἀλλ’ 
οὐδὲ τὸν ἔμπυρον τῆς | φύσεως βρασμὸν σβέσαι, 
εἰ μὴ ἢ τοῦ Θεοῦ χάρις ἐφρούρίει) τὴν ἀνθρωπί- 
νην ἀσθένειαν. 

Τοιγαροῦν συμπληρωθ(εῦσης τῆς περὶ ἡμᾶς 
σωτηριώδους ταύτης οἰκονομίας, κοιναῖς εὐχαῖς 
τὸν Θεὸν ἱκετεύσωμεν, ὅπως καὶ τὴν κατὰ σοῦ 
ἀφεθεῖσαν μάστιγα παραγάγγ. Αὐτὸς γὰρ ἀλγεῖν 
ποιεῖ καὶ πάλιν ἀποκαϑίστησιν: ἔπ(αὺσεν καὶ αἱ 
χεῖρες αὐτοῦ ἰάσαντο' ταπεινοῖ καὶ ἀνυψοῖ" Sava- 
τοῖ καὶ ζωογονεῖ, κατάγει εἰς δου καὶ ἀνάγει. Καὶ 
ταῦτα εἰπὼν καὶ ἐπευξάμενος παραχρῆμα τοῦ 
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θεραπεύεται. Μόνον τὴν σήμερον χάρισαί μοι 
καὶ ὑπόστρεψον εἰς τὸ κελλίον σου. Ἐποίησε δὲ 
ὁ ἀδελφὸς οὕτως. Καὶ ἀπελθὼν ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ ἀββᾶ 
᾿Απολλὼς ἐπορεύθη εἰς τὸ κελλίον τοῦ γέροντος 
τοῦ ἀπαγορεύσαντος τὸν ἀδελφόν. Καὶ στὰς ἔξω 
ἐδεήθη τοῦ Θεοῦ μετὰ δακρύων λέγων: Κύριε, 
ὁ τοὺς πειρασμοὺς ὑπὲρ τοῦ συμφέροντος ἐπά- 
γων, μετάστρεψον τὸν πόλεμον τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ εἰς 
τὸν γέροντα τοῦτον ἵνα πειρασθῇ εἰς τὸ γῆρας 
αὐτοῦ (τοῦ) μαθεῖν ὅπερ ἐν τῷ μακρῷ χρόνῳ οὐκ 
ἐδιδάχθη, ἵνα συμπάσχγ τοῖς πολεμουμένοις. 


Ὡς δὲ τὴν εὐχὴν ἐτέλεσεν, ὁρᾷ Αἰθίοπα στή- 
κοντα πλησίον τοῦ κελλίου καὶ βέλη ἀφιέντα 
κατὰ τοῦ γέροντος ὑφ᾽ ὧν τρωθεὶς εὐθέως ὡς 
ἐκ μέθης ὧδε κακεῖσε περιεφέρετο. Μὴ δυνάμε- 
νος δὲ καρτερῆσαι, ἐξελθὼν τοῦ κελλίου αὐτῇ τῇ 
ὁδῷ ᾗ καὶ ὁ νεώτερος ἐπὶ τὸν κόσμον ἐχώρει. 

'O δὲ ἀββᾶ ᾿Απολλὼς νοήσας τὸ γεγονὸς v- 
πήντησεν αὐτῷ καὶ προσελθὼν λέγει: Ποῦ πο- 
ρεύει; καὶ τίς ἡ αἰτία τῆς κατεχούσης σε ταρα- 
χῆς; Αἰδεσθεὶς δὲ ὅτι ἐγνώσθη τὰ κατ’ αὐτὸν τῷ 
ἁγίῳ ὑπὸ αἰσχύνης οὐδὲν ἔλεγεν. Εἶπε δὲ ad- 
τῷ ἀββᾶ ᾽Απολλώς' Ὑπόστρεψον εἰς τὸ κελλίον 
σου, καὶ τοῦ λοιποῦ ἐπίγνωθι τὴν ἀσθένειάν σου 
καὶ ἔχε σεαυτὸν ἢ ἀγνοηθέντα ὑπὸ τοῦ διαβό- 
ov ἢ καὶ καταφρονηθέντα: διὸ οὐδὲ ἠξιώθης τῆς 
πρὸς αὐτὸν πάλης κατὰ τοὺς σπουδαίους. Τί δὲ 
λέγω πάλης; Προσβολὴν αὐτοῦ οὐδὲ ἕως μιᾶς 
ἡμέρας ἐνεγκεῖν ἠδυνήθης. Τοῦτο δέ σοι συνέβη 
ὅτι νεώτερον ὑπὸ τοῦ κοινοῦ ἐχθροῦ πολεμού- 
μενον δεξάμενος ἀντὶ τοῦ πρὸς ἀγῶνα ἐπαλεῖ- 
ψαι εἰς ἀπόγνωσιν ἐνέβαλες, μὴ λογισάμενος τὸ 
σοφὸν ἐκεῖνο παράγγελμα τὸ λέγον: ‘Pica dyo- 
μένους εἰς ϑάνατον καὶ ἐκπριῶν κτεινομένους μὴ 
φείσῃ, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὴν παραβολὴν τοῦ Σωτῆρος 
ἡμῶν Θεοῦ τὴν λέγουσαν κάλαμον τεϑλασμένον 
μὴ συντρίβειν καὶ λίνον καπνιζόμενον μὴ σβεννύ- 
ειν. Οὐδεὶς γὰρ τοῦ ἐχθροῦ δύναται φέρειν τὰς 
ἐπιβουλὰς ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸν ἔμπυρον τῆς φύσεως 
βρασμὸν σβέσαι ἢ ἐπισχεῖν εἰ μὴ ἡ τοῦ Θεοῦ χά- 
ρις ἐφρούρει τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην ἀσθένειαν. 


Τοιγαροῦν πληρωθείσης τῆς περὶ ἡμᾶς σωτη- 
ριώδους ταύτης οἰκονομίας, κοιναῖς εὐχαῖς τὸν 
Θεὸν ἱκετεύσωμεν ὅπως καὶ τὴν κατὰ σοῦ ἀφε- 
θεῖσαν μάστιγα παραγάγῃ. Αὐτὸς γὰρ ἀλγεῖν ror- 
εἴ καὶ πάλιν ἀποκαϑίστησιν, ἔπαισε καὶ αἱ χεῖρες 
αὐτοῦ ἰάσαντο: ταπεινοῖ καὶ ἀνυψοῖ θανατοῖ καὶ 
ζωογονεῖ, κατάγει εἰς “Αδου καὶ ἀνάγει. Ταῦτα 
εἰπὼν καὶ ἐπευξάμενος παραχρῆμα τοῦ ἐπε- 
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επενεχθέντος αὐτῷ πολέμου ἀπήλλαξεν, παραι- 
γέσας αὐτῷ αἰτεῖν παρὰ Θεοῦ δοθῆναι αὐτῷ 
γλῶσσαν παιδείας τοῦ γνῶναι ἐν καιρῷ ἡνίκα δεῖ 
εἰπεῖν λόγον. 


Pseudo-Caesarius, Questiones εἰ Responsio- 
nes, chapters 53 & 54 (ref. to Gen. 1:2): 
[Πεῦσις NT] 

‘O ἀὴρ πότε ἐγένετο; μὴ καὶ τοῦτον ἔχεις εἰπεῖν, 
ὅτι Σολομὼν ἔγραψεν; 

ΓΑπόκρισις] 

"Axove δὴ Μωσέως φάσκοντος: καὶ πνεῦμα ϑεοῦ 
ἐπεφέρετο ἐπάνω τοῦ ὕδατος: συμφώνως δὲ τούτω 
6 ᾿Αμώς: κύριος στερεῶν βροντὴν καὶ κτίζων 
πνεῦμα. 

[Πεῦσις ΝΔ] 

"AM οὐ περὶ τοῦ ἀέρος λέγει, περὶ δὲ τοῦ ἁγίου 
πνεύματος μᾶλλον εἴρητο ὁ λόγος: οὐ γὰρ ἄλλο 
λέγομεν εἶναι ἢ προσαγορεύεσθαι πνεῦμα πλὴν 
τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα. 

ΓΑπόκρισις] 

Agog μοι τῇ κτίσει συνκαταριθμῆσαι τὸ ἄκτι- 
στον: πλὴν ὅμως οὐκ ἀναιρῶν τὸ εἰρημένον δέ- 
χομαι καὶ τοῦτο εἰκότως καὶ θεοπρεπῶς νοού- 
μενον, ἐπιφέρεσθαι τοῖς ὕδασιν πρὸς ζωογονίαν 
αὐτὰ συνθάλποντος δίκην ἐπῳαζούσης ὄρνιθος, 
ζωτικήν τινα δύναμιν ἐνιέντος τοῖς ὑποθαλπο- 
μένοις ὕδασιν πρὸς τὸ ἐκβράσαι τὰ ἄπειρα τῶν 
ἰχθύων γένη. 


Cassian, Cassian the Sabaite, Ad Leontium 
Hegumenum Contributio Sereni Abbatis Pri- 
ma: 

Ὅταν δὲ τῇ πολυχρονίῳ ἀσκήσει καὶ μελέτῃ 
| τῶν πνευματικῶν ἐν ἕξει γένηται τῶν καλῶν 
καὶ μάθῃ ποίας τῇ ἰδίᾳ μνήμῃ ὕλας ὀφείλει προ- 
παρασκευάζειν, τότε ἰσχύσει τοῦ πολέμου τὰς 
προσβολὰς εὐχερῶς καὶ ἀκόπως ἀποκρούεσθαι. 
Οὐ χρ(ὴ) τοίνυν τῆς ἡμετέρας καρδίας τὸν μετε- 
ωρισμὸν ἤ τῇ φύσει τῇ ἀνθρωπίνῃ ý τῷ ταύτης 
κτίστῃ Θεῷ ἐπιγράφειν, ἀλλὰ τῇ τῆς προαιρέ- 
σεως ραθυμία. 
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γεχθέντος αὐτῷ πολέμου ἀπήλλαξεν, παραινέ- 
σας τε αὐτῷ αἰτεῖν δοθῆναι αὐτῷ παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
γλῶσσαν παιδείας τοῦ γνῶναι ἐν καιρῷ ἡνίκα δεῖ 
εἰπεῖν λόγον ἐν ἀνοίξει τοῦ στόματος αὐτοῦ. 


Photius (7), Epistulae et Amphilochia, Epistle 
16, lines 15-33: 

Δῆλον δὲ κατὰ τὸν ἴσον τρόπον οὐδ’ αὐτὸς ὁ 
ἀὴρ ... ἂν ἐτύγχανεν ὁρατὸς ... διὰ τοῦτο ἄρα ὁ 
Μωσῆς τὸν ἀέρα εἰδὼς τῷ ὕδατι ἐποχούμενον τὸ 
ἐπάνω τῆς ἀβύσσου σκότος ὠνόμασεν: τῆς γὰρ 
φωτιζούσης αὐγῆς διὰ τῆς ἀερίου φύσεως οὐ διι- 
χνουμένης (οὔπω γὰρ οὐδὲ τὸ πηγάζον ταύτην 
εἶχεν τὴν ὕπαρξιν) οὔτε αὐτὸν ὁρατὸν εἶναι τὸν 
ἀέρα, πολλῷ δὲ μᾶλλον οὐδὲ τὴν ἄβυσσον, ἐφ᾽ ἧς 
ὠχεῖτο τὸ ἀέριον πνεῦμα, ἐνεδέχετο: διὸ καὶ σκό- 
τος εἰκότως ὀνομάζεται. τὸ γὰρ λέγειν τὸ θεῖον 
εἶναι πνεῦμα τὸ τῇ ἀβύσσῳ ἐπιφερόμενον μή- 
ποτε καὶ περιγραφὴν τοῦ ἀπεριγράπτου συνει- 
σάγει καὶ τῶν ἄλλων κτισμάτων οἷς οὐκ ἐπεφέ- 
ρετο τὴν θείαν πρόνοιαν καὶ ἐποψίαν συστέλλει: 
ἴσως δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν εἴη οὐδὲ θεολογίας ἐπάξιον ἐν τῇ 
κτίσεως καταβολῇ τῇ ἀκτίστῳ καὶ μακαρίᾳ φύ- 
σει, ἤτοι τῷ παναγίῳ πνεύματι, χώραν ἐκνέμειν. 
εἰ δὲ καὶ Σύρα γλῶσσα τὸ πανάγιον πνεῦμα τοῖς 
ὕδασιν ἐποχεῖσθαι βούλεται καὶ οἷον ἐπῳάζειν 
ταῦτα καὶ ζωογονεῖν, οὐκ ἂν ἀγνοίην: ἀρκεῖν γὰρ 
ἐκείνοις εἰδέναι τέως τὸ πανάγιον πνεῦμα, ὅθεν 
ἂν καὶ δύναιντο, ζωογόνου τε καὶ δημιουργυκῆς 
ὑπάρχειν οὐσίας και δυνάμεως. 

-- πνεῦμα δὲ ϑεοῦ ὁ ἀὴρ εἴρηται, καθάπερ καὶ τὰ 
λοιπά, οἷα δὴ κτίσμα καὶ ποίημα αὐτοῦ. ... καὶ 
εἴη ἂν εἰρημένον πνεῦμα ϑεοῦ, ἐν ἴσῳ τῷ ἐποίησεν 
ὁ ϑεὸς τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν: κἀκεῖνα γὰρ θεοῦ 
ὡς ποιήματα, καὶ τοῦτο ὁμοίως κτίσμα καὶ roi- 
Nua αὐτοῦ, διὸ καλῶς εἴρηται πνεῦμα ϑεοῦ. 


Anastasius of Sinai,* Interrogationes et Res- 
ponsiones, PG.89.404.44—52: 


Ὅταν γὰρ τῇ πολυχρονίῳ ἀσκήσει καὶ μελέτῃ 
τῶν πνευματικῶν ἐν ἕξει γένηταί τις τῶν καλῶν, 
καὶ μάθῃ ποῖα τῇ ἰδίᾳ μνήμῃ ἡμᾶς ὀφείλει παρα- 
σκευάζειν, τότε ἰσχύσει τοῦ πολεμίου τὰς προσ- 
βολὰς εὐκόλως ἀποκρούσασθαι. Οὐ χρὴ τοίνυν 
τῆς ἡμετέρας καρδίας τὸν μετεωρισμόν, ἤ τῇ ἀν- 
θρωπίνῃ φύσει, ý τῷ ταύτης κτίστῃ Θεῷ ἀπο- 
γράφειν, ἀλλὰ τῇ τῆς προαιρέσεως ραθυμίᾳ. 


^ Anastasius copies from Cassian, yet he ascribes this passage not to Cassian himself, but 
to Serenus (Σερίνου), the hermit-personage staged by Cassian. 
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GREEK REFERENCES TO CASSIAN 


John Climacus (sixth-seventh cent.), Scala Paradisi, chapter 4, col. 717: ἐκ ταπεινώ- 
σεως διάκρισις, ὡς καὶ τῷ μεγάλῳ Κασσιανῷ ἐν τῷ περὶ διακρίσεως αὐτοῦ λόγῳ πεφιλο- 
σόφηται κάλλιστά τε καὶ ὑψηλότατα. 


Doctrina Patrum (seventh-eighth cent.), p. 242: Κασσιανοῦ λόγοι Υ΄ στίχοι yt’. (Ref 
erence to Cassian’s work comprising 3300 verses, which are as many as those in the 
Metamorphosis, Meteora, Codex 573). 


Theodore Studites (eighth-ninth cent.), Sermones Catecheseos Magnae, Catechesis 
66, p. 186: Οὐκ ὁρᾶτε ὅτι ταῦτα ἐν TH ἁγίῳ Κασιανῷ γέγραπται; (Ref. to Cassian the 
Sabaite, Ad Castorem Episcopum De Canonicis Occidentalis et Aegyptionis Coenobio- 
rum Constitutionibus, p. 7"). 


Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 197, p. 160b: ᾿Ανεγνώσθη βιβλιδάριον ἐν à (Κασσιανοῦ) 
μοναχοῦ, Ῥώμην λαχόντος πατρίδα, περιῆσαν λόγοι β΄. 


Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae, p.184: Τῆς γὰρ τιμίας θήκης ἀνοιχθείσης πρὸς τὸ xata- 
τεθῆναι τοῦ μακαρίου Κασιανοῦ τὸ λείψανον κατέβην προσκυνῆσαι τοῦ θείου πρεσβύτου 
τὸ σῶμα καὶ εὗρον αὐτὸ σῶον καὶ ἀδιάλυτον πεφυλαγμένον καὶ θαυμάσας ἐδόξασα τὸν 
θεὸν τὸν δοξάσαντα τὸν δοῦλον αὐτοῦ καὶ τῇ ἀφθαρσίᾳ τιμήσαντα αὐτὸν πρὸ τῆς κοινῆς 
ἀναστάσεως καὶ καθολικῆς. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν περὶ τοῦ ἁγίου λειψάνου. 

Vita Sabae, p.196: tote οἱ ἐν τῇ Μεγίστῃ λαύρᾳ περιλειφθέντες πατέρες κατὰ γνώμην 
τοῦ πατριάρχου ἔλαβον ἡγούμενον τὸν ἀββᾶν Κασιανὸν τὸν Σκυθοπολίτην τὴν τοῦ Σουκᾶ 
συνοδίαν τὸ τηνικαῦτα καλῶς καὶ ὀρθοδόξως κυβερνῶντα, ἄνδρα ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων 
ἀποταξάμενον καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ θείου Σάβα παιδευθέντα καὶ πρεσβύτερον τῆς Μεγίστης 
λαύρας γεγονότα καὶ ἐπὶ ὀκτὼ χρόνους τὴν τοῦ Σουκᾶ λαύραν κυβερνήσαντα καὶ τὴν τοῦ 
Ζουγγᾶ λεγομένην μονὴν ἐν Σκυθοπόλει συστησάμενον. ὅστις ἀββᾶς Κασιανὸς τὴν τοῦ 
θείου πρεσβύτου ἱερὰν ποίμνην ἐπὶ δέκα μῆνας ποιμάνας ἐν εἰρήνῃ ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ἐκοιμήθη 
καὶ ὕπνωσεν μηνὶ Ἰουλίῳ εἰκάδι τῆς δεκάτης ἰνδικτιόνος τῷ ἑξκαιδεκάτῳ τῆς τοῦ μεγάλου 
Σάβα κοιμήσεως χρόνῳ. 

Vita Cyriaci, p. 231: ἀλλ’ ἡ συνοδία πάλιν ζήλῳ πνευματικῷ κινουμένη Πέτρον μὲν τῆς 
ἡγεμονίας ἐξέωσεν καὶ εἰς τὴν λαύραν τοῦ μακαρίου Σάβα ἀπελθοῦσα ἔλαβεν ἑαυτῇ τὸν 
νῦν ἡγούμενον ἀββᾶν Κασιανὸν Σκυθοπολίτην ὄντα τῷ γένει ὀρθόδοξόν τε ὄντα καὶ βίῳ 
καὶ λόγῳ κεκοσμημένον. 


Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, Synodus Constantinopolitana et Hierosolymi- 
tana anno 536, Tome 3, p. 36: Κασιανὸς ἐλέει θεοῦ πρεσβύτερος λαύρας [μονῆς] τοῦ 
μακαρίου Σάββα ποιούμενος τὸν λόγον ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑπὸ THY ἁγίαν πόλιν ἐρήμου δεηθεὶς ὑπέ- 
γραψα. 
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Op. cit. p. 130: Κασιανὸς πρεσβύτερος τῆς λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα. 

Op. cit. p. 145: Κασιανὸς ἐλέει θεοῦ πρεσβύτερος λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα καὶ 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ τῆς ἁγίας πόλεως μοναχῶν ἀξιώσας ὑπέγραψα. 

Op. cit. p. 158: Κασιανοῦ πρεσβυτέρου τῆς λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα. 

Op. cit. ρ. 50: Κασσιανὸς ἐλέει θεοῦ πρεσβύτερος καὶ μοναχὸς λαύρας τῶν Σάββα 
ποιούμενος τοὺς λόγους καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων τῶν ἐν τῇ ὑπὸ τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν ἐρήμῳ μοναχῶν 
ὑπογράψας ἐπέδωκα. 

Op. cit. ρ. 165: Κασσιανὸς πρεσβύτερος τῆς λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάβα. 

Op. cit. p. 174: Κασσιανὸς πρεσβύτερος τῆς λαύρας τοῦ μακαρίου Σάββα. 


John Oxites, (John IV or V; or, John Damascenus Junior, Patriarch of Antioch, 1089- 
100), Oratio de Monasteriis, chapter 1, p. 32, lines 200—211: Ἐπεὶ δὲ χάριτι Χριστοῦ καὶ 
τῶν μαθηματικῶν καὶ φιλοσόφων τοῦ κόσμου πολλοὶ τὴν στενὴν καὶ τεϑλιμμένην ἑλόμενοι 
μοναχοὶ καὶ ἅγιοι γεγόνασι, συνεγράψαντο καὶ οὗτοι βίβλους οὐκ ὀλίγας αἵ εἰσιν οὕτως: ἡ 
τοῦ ὁσίου Παλλαδίου πρὸς Λαῦσον, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Ἰωάννου πρὸς τὸν μαθητὴν Σωφρόνιον 
ἥτοι ὁ Νέος Παράδεισος, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Καλλίστου, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Δωροθέου, ἢ τοῦ ὁσίου 
Κασιανοῦ, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Ησαΐου, αἱ τοῦ ὁσίου Ἐφραΐμ, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Ἰωάννου τῆς Κλίμακος, 
ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Μάρκου, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Διαδόχου, ἢ τοῦ ὁσίου Ἰωάννου τοῦ Καρπάθου, ἡ τοῦ 
ὁσίου Θαλασσίου, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Νείλου, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου Μαξίμου, ἡ τοῦ ὁσίου ᾿Αντιόχου τοι ὁ 
Πανδέκτης, καὶ αἱ βίβλοι τοῦ ἁγίου ὁσιομάρτυρος Θεοδώρου τοῦ Στουδίτου. 


Nicon of Montenegro (or, Nicon of Raithus, or, Nicon of Sinai, eleventh-twelfth 
cent.), Canonarium vel Typicon, chapter 1, p. 32: Χρὴ εἰδέναι ὅτι καθὼς προεγράψα- 
μεν περὶ τὴν ἐκκλησιαστικὴν τάξιν καὶ φαλμωδίαν, ὅτι τὰ λείποντα τῶν τε Στουδίου και 
τῶν Ἱεροσολύμων τὸ τυπικὸν χρὴ ἐγγράφως ἔχειν καὶ ἐξ αὐτῶν τὰς παραδόσεις τῶν ἁγίων 
πατέρων κατὰ τὸ ἁρμόζον κρατεῖν καὶ τὰς πρακτικὰς παραδόσεις τῶν κοινοβιακῶν κανό- 
νων ἁπάσης τῆς μοναχικῆς πολιτείας, ὅλον τὸν βίον τοῦ ὁσίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν Παχωμίου 
ἐγγράφως χρὴ ἔχειν, ὁμοίως καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου Κασιανοῦ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου τὰς τῶν κοινοβίων 
καταστάσεις, ὡσαύτως καὶ τῶν ᾿Ασκητυκῶν τοῦ ἁγίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν Βασιλείου, ὡς κανό- 
νας καὶ τύπους ἔχοντα διατυπώσεων. 

Op. cit. chapter 1, p. 50: καθὼς καὶ ὁ ἅγιος Κασσιανὸς ἐν ταῖς διατυπώσεσιν τῶν 
κοινοβίων λέγει, καὶ ὁ μέγας Βασίλειος ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ασκητικοῖς αὐτοῦ, καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ πατέρες. 

Op. cit. chapter 1, p. 53: καὶ ὁ ἅγιος Κασσιανὸς ἐν ταῖς διατάξεσι τῶν κοινοβιακῶν 
διατάξεων τοὺς ἄρτι ἀποτασσομένους καὶ εἰς προκοπὴν μὴ ἐλθόντας ἐκδύεσθαι παντελῶς 
τὰ ἐνδύματα τῆς μονῆς λέγει καὶ τὰ κοσμικὰ πάλιν ἐνδύεσθαι, ἐν ᾧ φορῶν ἦλθεν, καὶ οὕτως 
ἀπολλύεσθαι. 

Op. cit. chapter 1, p. 54: Τούτῳ τῷ τύπῳ τῶν ἀρχαίων πατέρων, καθὼς τοῦ ἁγίου 
εἴπαμεν Κασσιανοῦ τοῖς συγγράμμασι. 

Op. cit. chapter 1, p. 54: Δεῖ εἰδέναι, ὅτι καθὼς καὶ ἐκ τῶν θείων παρελάβομεν 
πατέρων, ἔκ τε τῶν ᾿Ασκητικῶν τοῦ μεγάλου Βασιλείου καὶ τὸν βίον τοῦ ἁγίου πατρὸς 
ἡμῶν Παχωμίου, ἔκ τε τῶν κοινοβιακῶν διατάξεων τοῦ ἁγίου Κασσιανοῦ τοῦ Ῥωμαίου καὶ 
τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν ἁγίων πατέρων, οὕτως ἔχειν χρὴ τὸν τύπον τοὺς διακονοῦντας ἐν τῇ ἁγίᾳ 
μονῇ ἐφημερευτὰς εἶναι. καὶ εἰς μὲν τοῦ ἁγίου Παχωμίου κατὰ τρεῖς ἑβδομάδας ὁ θεῖος 
ἄγγελος παραδίδει ἀλλάσσεσθαι, εἰς δὲ τοῦ ἁγίου Κασσσιανοῦ ἑβδομάδα μίαν. ὁμοίως καὶ 
εἰς τὰ ᾿Ασκητικὰ τοῦ μεγάλου Βασιλείου. 

Op. cit. chapter 1, p. 55: καὶ γὰρ οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἐστιν ἀνάρμοστον, ἀλλὰ κατὰ παράδοσιν 
τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων, καθὼς καὶ ὁ ἅγιος Κασσιανὸς ἐν ταῖς διατάξεσι τῶν κοινοβίων λέγει. 
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Constitutio Monasterii Prodromi τοῦ Φοβεροῦ (eleventh cent.) chapter 6, p. 16: Καλὸν 
δὲ πρὸς τούτοις καὶ λόγον ἐπιμνησθῆναι τοῦ ἀββᾶ Μωῦσέως τοῦ δοκιμωτάτου ἐν τοῖς 
πατράσι, ὃν πρός τὸν μέγαν Κασιανὸν ἀπεφθέγξατο. Καθεσθεὶς γάρ ὁ εἰρημένος Κασιανὸς 
ὀλίγον χρόνον ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, καὶ ὀχληθεὶς ὑπὸ ἀκηδίας καὶ παρέβαλε τῷ ἁγίῳ Μωῦσῇ καὶ 
εἶπεν αὐτῷ ὅτι Χθὲς δεινῶς ὀχληθεὶς ὑπὸ ἀκηδίας καὶ ἐξασθενήσας σφοδρῶς οὐ πρότερον 
ἀπηλλάγην αὐτῆς, εἰ μὴ παρέβαλλον τῷ ἀββᾷ Παύλῳ. 


Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio alphabetica), pp. 244: β’. Ὁ αὐτὸς [Κασιανός] εἶπεν, 
ὅτι Ἦν τις γέρων, καὶ ὑπηρετεῖτο ὑπὸ ἁγίας παρθένου: καὶ οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἔλεγον: Οὐκ εἰσὶ 
καθαροί. Καὶ ἤκουσεν ὁ γέρων. Ὅταν δὲ ἤμελλε τελευτᾶν, εἶπε τοῖς Πατράσιν: Ὅταν 
τελευτήσω, φυτεύσατε τὴν ῥάβδον μου εἰς τάφον: καὶ ἐὰν βλαστήσῃ καὶ ποιήσῃ καρπόν, 
μάθετε ὅτι καθαρός εἰμι ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς: εἰ δὲ μὴ βλαστήσῃ, γινώσκετε ὅτι πέπτωκα μετ’ αὐτῆς. 
Καὶ ἐφυτεύθη ἡ ῥάβδος, καὶ τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ἐβλάστησε, καὶ ἐποίησε καρπόν. Καὶ πάντες 
ἐδόξασαν τὸν Θεόν. 

Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio alphabetica), pp. 245: Υ᾽. Εἶπε πάλιν [Κασιανός], 
ὅτι Ἦν τις μοναχὸς οἰκῶν ἐν σπηλαίῳ ἐν ἐρήμῳ: καὶ ἐδηλώθη αὐτῷ ὑπὸ τῶν συγγενῶν 
κατὰ σάρκα, ὅτι Ὁ πατήρ σου ἰσχυρῶς ἐνοχλεῖται, καὶ μέλλει τελευτᾷν, ἐλθὲ ἵνα κλη- 
ρονομήσῃς αὐτόν. Ὁ δὲ ἀπεκρίθη πρὸς αὐτούς: Ἐγὼ πρὸς ἐκείνου ἀπέθανον τῷ κόσμῳ: 
γεκρὸς ζῶντα οὐ κληρονομεῖ. 

Apophthegmata Patrum (collectio systematica) (cap. 1-9), 8.12: Εἶπεν ἀββᾶ Κασι- 
ανὸς ὅτι παρέβαλεν ἀδελφὸς τῷ ἀββᾶ Σαραπίωνι, καὶ προετρέπετο αὐτὸν ὁ γέρων κατὰ 
τὴν ἀκολουθίαν εὐχὴν ποιῆσαι. Ὁ δὲ ἁμαρτωλὸν ἑαυτὸν λέγων καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ μοναχικοῦ 
σχήματος ἀνάξιον οὐκ ἐπείθετο. Ἠθέλησε δὲ καὶ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ νίψαι: καὶ τοῖς αὐτοῖς 
χρώμενος λόγοις οὐκ ἠνέσχετο. Ἐποίησε δὲ αὐτὸν γεύσασθαι, καὶ ἐν τῷ ἐσθίειν αὐτοὺς ἤρ- 
ξατο ὁ γέρων ἐν ἀγάπῃ νουθετεῖν αὐτὸν λέγων: Τέκνον, εἰ θέλεις ὠφεληθῆναι, καρτέρει ἐν 
τῷ κελλίῳ σου καὶ πρόσεχε σεαυτῷ καὶ τῷ ἐργοχείρῳ σου. Οὐ γὰρ συμφέρει σοι τὸ προ- 
έρχεσθαι, ὅτι οὐκ ἔχει τοσοῦτον ὄφελος ὅσον τὸ καθέζεσθαι. Ὁ δὲ ταῦτα ἀκούσας οὕτω 
ἐπικράνθη καὶ ἠλλοιώθη τῇ μορφῇ ὥστε μηδὲ δυνηθῆναι λαθεῖν τὸν γέροντα. Εἶπεν οὖν 
αὐτῷ ἀββᾶ Σαραπίων: Μέχρι τοῦ νῦν ἔλεγες ὅτι: ᾿Αμαρτωλός εἰμι, καὶ κατηγόρεις σεαυ- 
τὸν ὡς ἀνάξιον καὶ τοῦ ζῆν: καὶ ἐπειδὴ μετὰ ἀγάπης ὑπέμνησά σε, τοσοῦτον ἐθηριώθης; 
Ἐὰν οὖν θέλῃς εἶναι ὄντως ταπεινός, τὰ παρὰ ἄλλου λαλούμενά σοι μάθε φέρειν γενναίως 
καὶ μὴ τὰ ῥήματα ἀργὰ κάτεχε σεαυτῷ. Ταῦτα ἀκούσας ὁ ἀδελφὸς μετενόησε τῷ γέροντι 
καὶ πολλὰ ὠφεληθεὶς ἀνεχώρησεν. 

Ἤκουσέ ποτε ἄρχων περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Μωῦσέως καὶ ἀπῆλθεν εἰς τὴν Σκῆτιν ἰδεῖν αὐτόν. 
Καὶ ἀνήγγειλαν τῷ γέροντίτινες τὸ πρᾶγμα, καὶ ἀνέστη φυγεῖν εἰς τὸ ἕλος. Καὶ ὑπήντησεν 
αὐτῷ ὁ ἄρχων λέγων: Εἰπὲ ἡμῖν, γέρον, ποῦ ἐστιν ἡ κέλλα τοῦ ἀββᾶ Μωῦσέως; Καὶ λέγει 
αὐτοῖς: Τί θέλετε ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ; Ἄνθρωπος σαλός ἐστιν καὶ αἱρετικός. Καὶ ἐλθὼν εἰς τὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν ὁ ἄρχων λέγει τοῖς κληρικοῖς: Ἐγὼ ἀκούων τὰ περὶ τοῦ ἀββᾶ Μωῦσέως ἦλθον 
ἰδεῖν αὐτόν: καὶ ἰδοὺ ὑπήντησεν ἡμῖν γέρων ὑπάγων εἰς Αἴγυπτον καὶ εἴπαμεν αὐτῷ: Ποῦ 
ἐστιν ἡ κέλλα τοῦ ἀββᾶ Μωῦσέως; Καὶ εἶπεν ἡμῖν: Τί θέλετε ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ; Σαλός ἐστιν καὶ 
αἱρετικός. ᾿Ακούσαντες δὲ οἱ κληρικοὶ ἐλυπήθησαν καὶ λέγουσιν αὐτῷ: Ποταπός ἐστιν ὁ 
γέρων ὁ ταῦτα λαλήσας κατὰ τοῦ ἁγίου; Οἱ δὲ εἶπον: Γέρων μακρὸς καὶ µελανός, παλαιὰ 
φορῶν. Εἶπαν δὲ οἱ κληρικοί: Αὐτός ἐστιν ὁ ἀββᾶς Μωῦσῆς, καὶ διὰ τὸ μὴ θέλειν αὐτὸν 
ὑμῖν συντυχεῖν, ταῦτα εἶπεν καθ’ ἑαυτοῦ. Καὶ πολλὰ ὠφεληθεὶς ὁ ἄρχων ἀνεχώρησεν. 
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CASSIAN AND CAESARIUS REVIEWED BY PHOTIUS 


Photius reviewing ‘the Book of Cassian’, Bibliotheca, Codex 197, pp. 160b-161b 


᾿Ανεγνώσθη βιβλιδάριον ἐν ᾧ (Κασσιανοῦ) pova- 
χοῦ, Ῥώμην λαχόντος πατρίδα, περιῆσαν λόγοι 
β΄. 

Ὧν ὁ μὲν Κάστορι ἐπισκόπῳ ἀνεγέγραπτο, αὐ- 
τῷ πεποιημένῳ τὴν τῶν γεγραμμένων αἴτησιν. 
Τύπους δ’ οὗτος καὶ κανόνας ἀπαγγέλλει καθ᾽ 
οὓς ἐβίου τὸ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ κατὰ συστήµατα pova- 
δικόν: κοινόβια δὲ αὐτὰ ὁ ἐκ τῆς ἐτυμότητος ὀνο- 
μάζει λόγος: καὶ ὁ δεύτερος δὲ τῷ αὐτῷ προσπε- 
φωνημένος ἐστί, περὶ τῶν ὀκτὼ δὲ λογισμῶν τὴν 
ἐπιγραφὴν φέρει, οἷς γαστριμαργίαν, πορνείαν, 
φιλαργυρίαν, ὀργήν, λύπην καὶ ἀκηδίαν, κενοδο- 
ξίαν τε καὶ ὑπερηφανίαν ἐξάπτει. 


Χρήσιμα δέ, ὑπέρ τι ἄλλο, τὰ λόγια ταῦτα τοῖς 
αἱρουμένοις τὸν ἀσκητικὸν ἀναδέχεσθαι ἀγῶνα. 
Καὶ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον τὸ δυνατὸν αὐτοῖς καὶ θεῖον 
περιέστιν, ὥστε καὶ μέχρι νῦν, εἴ τι κατὰ τοὺς 
τύπους τουτουσὶ καὶ τὰ διατάγματα µοναστι- 
κὸν σύστημα πολιτεύοιτο, ἀνθεῖ τε ὡς ἀληθῶς 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων προλάμπει καὶ τῶν ἀρετῶν ὁρᾶ- 
ται ἐργαστήριον, ὃς δὲ τούτους διεγράψατο, ἐπὶ 
μυκροῖς τισι λειψάνοις τῶν ἀρετῶν σαλεύει ἢ 
καὶ ναυαγίῳ περιδύεται. Διὸ χρεών ἐστι μηδὲν 
τῶν ἐν αὐτοῖς παραδεδομένων παρορᾶν: δεσπο- 
τυκῆς γὰρ ταῦτα νομοθεσίας καὶ τῆς εὐαγγελι- 
κῆς πολιτείας ἐστὶν ἀνάπτυξίς τε καὶ ἐξάπλω- 
σις. 


Asmall book has been read, in which two dis- 
courses by monk [Cassian],! who happened 
to have been from Rome, were included. 


Of them, one was addressed to Bishop Cas- 
tor, who was the man that had solicited the 
text which was written therein. This [dis- 
course] recites the regulations and rules, 
which governed the collective monastic life 
in Egypt, which is why they are styled coeno- 
bia, on the grounds of etymology. The second 
[discourse] is addressed to the same person 
and is entitled On the Eight Dispositions [to 
Evil]? whereinto he takes up gluttony, forni- 
cation, covetousness, ire, dejection and acci- 
die, as well as vainglory and pride. 


More than anything else, these sayings are 
beneficial to those who choose to enter 
upon the struggle of ascesis. There is so 
much forcefulness and divine character into 
these [sayings] that, even until the present 
times, once a certain monastic community 
conducts itself according to these regula- 
tions and ordinances, it really flourishes and 
shines out from amongst all others, and is 
regarded as a workshop of virtues. By con- 
trast, he remains weak amid some faint relics 
of virtues, or even incurs disaster by being 
stripped of them altogether, who has preter- 
mited them [sc. these sayings]. Which is 
why one should overlook nothing that holds 
among them asa traditional [rule of life]. For 
they constitute an account and an exposition 
of legislation and evangelical conduct of life, 
which was set forth by the Lord. 


! Cassian's name was deleted from the manuscript and it was only the context that 
allowed identifying him. So was the name of Caesarius in Photius' review. 
? This is exactly the title appearing in the Metamprhosis, Meteora, Codex 573: περὶ τῶν 7 


λογισμῶν. 
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Ἔστι δὲ αὐτῷ οἰκεῖα τοῖς διανοήμασι καὶ τὰ 
ῥήματα, τό τε σαφὲς ἀποστίλβοντα, καὶ τὸ ῥᾳ- 
δίως ταῖς ψυχαῖς καὶ ἀνεπαχθῶς ἐγχαράσσεσθαι 
τὴν χάριν κληρωσάμενα, ἅμα καὶ τοῦ συμπείθειν 
καὶ ἕλκειν αὐτὰς πρὸς τὸ σπουδαζόμενον. 


Καὶ οὕτω πάντα σοφῶς τε καὶ δεξιῶς κέκραται 
καὶ διαμεμόρφωται, ὥστε καὶ τροπολογίαις ὁ 
δεύτερος λόγος ὑποβαλλόμενος, καὶ πολὺ τὸ 
ἐπαγωγὸν ἔχων καὶ θελκτήριον, πλέον παρέχε- 
ται τὸ φοβοῦν τε καὶ καταπληκτικὸν καὶ δυνα- 
τὸν ἐπιστρέφειν πρὸς μετάνοιαν. 


Καὶ τρίτον δ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις λογίδιον συνανεγνώ- 
σθη, ὃ μετὰ τελευτὴν Κάστορος τοῦ ἐπισκό- 
που τῷ διαδεξαμένῳ τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς μονῆς, 
δι’ ἣν καὶ οἱ κανόνες ἐστάλησαν, προσπεφώνη- 
ται. Ἔστι μὲν συγγενὲς τοῖς προειρημένοις, διδά- 
σχει δὲ τί τέ ἐστι διάκρισις, καὶ ὅτι μείζων αὕτη 
τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετῶν, καὶ ὅθεν τίκτεται, καὶ ὡς τὸ 
πλέον τῆς ἄνωθέν ἐστι δωρεᾶς. Καὶ περὶ ἐξαγ- 
γελίας γραφικαῖς πίστεσιν, ὡς δεῖ ταύτην πράτ- 
τειν, κατασκευάζει, καὶ τίς ὁ σκοπὸς καὶ τί τὸ 
τέλος τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἀσκητικοῖς ἀγῶσιν ἐξεταζομέ- 
νων. 


Ταῦτα Μωσέα τινὰ θαυμαστὸν ταῖς ἀρεταῖς 
εἰσάγει διδάσκοντα καὶ πράγμασιν αὐτοῖς, μι- 
xpod κειμένοις ὑπ’ ὄψιν τὰ ῥήματα βεβαιούμε- 
vov. 


Etta Σερῆνον οὐ δεύτερον τῇ πολιτείᾳ καὶ τῇ 
ὁμοίᾳ χρώμενον διδασκαλίᾳ παριστάνει, ὡς τὸ 
μὲν μὴ παρενοχλεῖσθαι τὴν διάνοιαν ὑπὸ τῶν 
δαιμονίων ἀδύνατον εἶναι, τὸ δὲ συνωθεῖσθαι 
καὶ ἀναγκάζεσθαι καταπίπτειν πρὸς τὰ φαῦλα 
οὐκέτι, ἀλλ’ ἡμέτερον xoi τὸ διωθεῖσθαι τὴν 
ὄχλησιν καὶ τὸ παραδέχεσθαι αὐτήν: καὶ ὡς 
οὐ χωροῦντα διὰ τῆς ψυχῆς τὰ δαιμόνια τοὺς 
ἀνθρωπίνους οἶδε λογισμούς, ἀλλ’ ἀπό τινων 
τεκμηρίων ἔξωθεν θηρᾷ τούτους: μόνης γὰρ εἶναι 
τῆς ἁγίας τριάδος τὸ διὰ ψυχῆς καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἁπάντων χωρεῖν. Καὶ ὡς διάφορα φῦλα δαιµο- 
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His [viz. Cassian’s] words are of the same 
quality as his thoughts are: their clarity of 
expression shines; they are adorned with the 
grace of being able to be engraved into the 
[readers’] souls easily and effortlessly, while 
they manage to make the object of study per- 
suasive and attractive. 


He has handled and arranged everything so 
wisely and dexterously therein, that the sec- 
ond discourse, where figurative narratives 
are included, is very attractive and invit- 
ing, which in addition gives rise to fear and 
awe, and may drive [the reader] to seeking 
repentance. 


In addition to, and along with, them, a third 
short discourse was read: this was addressed 
to the successor to the care of the monastery, 
for which the rules had been sent, after the 
death of Bishop Castor. This is relevant to the 
foregoing ones: it teaches what discretion is; 
[also, ] that this virtue is the most important 
of all; whence does this come forth; and that 
this [sc. discretion] is the most [important 
gift that] one could be granted from above. 
Furthermore, by means of scriptural docu- 
mentation, he expounds the profession of 
those who are tried in monastic exertions, 
how this should be practised, and what the 
intent and ultimate goal of them is. 


This exposition introduces a certain Moses 
teaching, who was admirable for his virtues, 
and who confirmed his hortatory words by 
means of events that had taken place around 
there and of which he had been himself an 
eye-witness. 


Subsequently, he stages Serenus, who was 
not second to [the above-menioned Moses] 
in regard to conduct of life. He espoused 
the same doctrines [as Moses, and taught 
that] it is impossible for the mind not to 
be disturbed by daemons. At the same time 
though, no one can be either compelled by 
force or obliged into falling to wickedness; 
but to either reject a disturbance or yield to 
it depends on our free will. Besides, he saw 
human [evil] thoughts as deamons which 
are unable to permeate the soul: [deamons] 
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γίων, καὶ τὰ μὲν αὐτῶν ἄγρια καὶ κακωτικὰ λίαν, 
ἃ δ᾽ ἧττον, καὶ ἄλλα εὐτράπελα. 


Οἷς καὶ ὁ τρίτος συμπληροῦται λόγος, ἐπαγγελ- 
λομένου διαλαβεῖν τοῦ Σερήνου ἐν καιρῷ καὶ 
περὶ τοῦ ἠρωτημένου, ὅπερ ἦν “Οὐ γάρ ἐστιν 
ἡμῖν ἡ πάλη, πρὸς αἷμα καὶ σάρκα” καὶ ἑξῆς. 


Λεόντιος δ᾽ ἦν ὄνομα ᾧ τουτὶ τὸ τρίτον λόγιον 
προσεφωνήθη. 


Photius’ review rendered in Latin 


Photius episcopus Constantinop. Bibliothecae 
cod. 197. [PL.49.47D—48C].* 


Cassiani monachi Regulae monachorum Ae- 
gypti De octo vitiosis cogitationibus; Libel- 
lus trium Collationum. Lectus libellus quo 
Cassiani Monachi libro duo continebantur: 
eorum alter Castori cuidam episcopo nuncu- 
patur, qui hunc ab illo scribi postularat. For- 
mas autem ac regulas praescribit, ex quarum 
praescripto vivunt in Aegypto monachi, per 
coetus illos distributi, quos ex vocis origine 
petita ratione coenobia nominant. 


3 Eph. 6:12. 
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hunt [men] by following their notice ofsome 
external tokens of [human] behaviour. For it 
is the Holy Trinity alone that is able to per- 
meate the human soul, as well everything 
else [in the world]. [He also taught] that 
there are sundry races of daemons: some of 
them are wild and extremely injurious, oth- 
ers are less so, whereas others are ribald. 


By these words the third discourse is con- 
cluded, with Serenus promising to treat in 
due time [the answer to] the question about 
[the meaning of the saying], For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood,’ and the rest. 


The name of the man to whom this third 
discourse was addressed was Leontius. 


Photius, Bishop of Constantinople, Biblio- 
theca, Cod. 197. 


By monk Cassian, Rules [holding for the] 
monks of Egypt [and] On the eight vicious 
thoughts: a small book comprising three con- 
tributions, in which two books? by monk 
Cassian are contained. One of them is ded- 
icated to a certain Bishop Castor, who had 
asked him [Cassian] to write them. This 
records regulations and ordinances, by au- 
thority of which monks live in Egypt: these 
[monks] are grouped in assemblages, which 
are reasonably called coenobia, following the 
origin of the word [coetus]. 


^ This is the Latin version of Photius' text, allegedly translated from the Greek one of 


Bibliotheca, Codex 197, pp. 160b-161b. 


5 Patrologia Latina finds it strange that Photius mentions two books for the Rules in 
Egyptand the Eight evil thoughts. PL.49.10B: Photius duos libros facit, Institutionum alterum, 
alterum de octo capitalibus vitiis inscriptum; eamque divisionem secutus est Guychins. But 
this is how the arangement by Cassian appears in our Codex of Meteora, Metamorphosis 
573. Therefore, the following claim is only an arbitrary extrapolation out of Latin forgeries: 
PL.49.10B-C: Cassianus ipse non nisi unum et continuum XII librorum opus agnoscit, quod 
perfectam vitam monasticam exemplis et praeceptis docet. 
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Alter quoque liber eidem inscriptus ab octo 
illis (vitiosis cogitationibus) titulum mutua- 
tur, quibus gulam, luxuriam avaritiam, iram, 
invidiam, acediam, inanem gloriam, atque 
superbiam attribuit; utilissima vero, si quae 
alia, haec iis sunt pronuntiata, qui religiosam 
inire vitam cupiunt. 


Et vero tanta iis vis inest, ac quasi divinitas, 
ut et in hunc usque diem, si quis monacho- 
rum conventus hac ex forma, et hisce prae- 
ceptionibus gubernetur, revera tantisper flo- 
reat, caeterisque praelucens virtutum esse 
officina cernatur: cum qui haec repudiarit 
coetus, parvis quibusdam virtutum reliquiis 
instructus, veluti in fluctibus jactetur, vel 
etiam naufragium faciat. Quare expedit nihil 
eorum, quae ibi traduntur, contemnere. Nam 
Dominicae haec legis sunt, atque Evangeli- 
cae disciplinae expositio et explanatio. 


Caeterum sensibus ipsa quoque apud eum 
respondet elocutio, ut quae non perspicui- 
tatem solum afferat, sed ea insuper sit fac- 
ultate praedita, ut facile ac sine ulla vi 
hominum animis imprimatur, quin et eos- 
dem pervadere atque ad institutum suum 
attrahere queat. 


Immo sapienter adeo sunt omnia, et dex- 
tre temperata atque efformata, ut nec tropo- 
logiis liber secundus destituatur, sed multa 
contineat quae demulceant atque alliciant: 
ac plura etiam, quae cum metum ac terrorem 
incutiant, tum poenitentiam commovendi 
vim habeant. 
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Likewise, the other book received its own 
title out of those eight (thoughts of vice): to 
these [thoughts] he attributes greed, extrav- 
agant avarice, ire, envy, accidie, vainglory, 
and pride. To those who wish to conduct a 
religious life, these [reflections], more than 
anything else, are most useful. 


As a matter of fact, there is so much vigour 
in them, indeed almost a divine one, that, 
right until this day, once a gathering of 
monks is governed by these rules and pre- 
cepts, it really flourishes, and shines out from 
amongst all other people, and is regarded as 
a workshop of virtues. [By contrast], he shall 
be swiped as if amidst sea-waves, or indeed 
shall be wrecked, who has rejected this [kind 
of] assemblage and has been instructed by 
[only] a few of the rest of virtues. Which is 
why nothing of these [rules of life], which 
are hereby passed on, should be scorned. For 
they are elements of the Lord's laws, and 
an account and exposition ofthe evangelical 
conduct of life. 


We likewise notice that the same eloquence 
of his transpires [in the text itself], so that 
not only is this a perspicuous one, but also 
makes an easy and smooth imprint on the 
souls of men, which it pervades and attracts 
to its own point. 


And to such an extent is everything so wisely 
and dexterously dealt with and arranged, 
that there is no need for a second book 
expounding tropological exegeses; indeed 
there are many things that are comfort- 
ing and attractive; also, [there are] many 
thoughts, which banish anxiety and dread, 
and they have the power to force along 
penitence. 


$ The Latin, although mentioning eight evil thoughts, lists only seven. At the same time, 
it alters Photius’ (and indeed Cassian’s) list: it eschews fornication (πορνεία) and dejection 
(λύπη), and interpolates envy (invidiam) instead. Despite some similarities at specific points, 
on the whole hardly does this Latin text have anything to do with Photius' own review. 
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Tertium his adjunctum libellum legimus, 
quem a Castoris episcopi morte inscripsit 
coenobii illius moderatori, cujus coenobii 
causa, et Regulae illae prius missae fuerant. 
Qui quidem libellus iis quos jam annumerav- 
imus assimilis est. Docet enim in primis quid 
discretio sit, etc. Vide caetera apud eumdem. 


Photius reviewing Caesarius 
Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 210, p. 168b: 


᾿Ανεγνώσθη (Καισαρίου) βίβλος ἐν η΄ κεφαλαί- 
οις: περιείχετο δὲ ἐκκλησιαστικά, τοῦτο μὲν 
ῥητῶν ἀναπτύξεις, τοῦτο δὲ συζητήσεων ἐπιλύ- 
σεις, κ’ καὶ σ’. Ὁ μὲν ἀνὴρ ἔοικε νεάζειν τε καὶ 
πρὸς γονὰς μὲν λόγων καὶ μάθησιν τῆς τε θυρά- 
θεν σοφίας καὶ τῆς ἡμετέρας σφριγᾶν, δεῖσθαι δ᾽ 
ὅμως οὐκ ἐλαχίστων, ἵνα συντόμως εἴπω, εἰς τὸ 
μὴ καταισχύνειν τὰς ὁρμάς. 


Πλὴν σαφής τε ἔστι τὴν φράσιν, εἰ καὶ πρὸς 
ποιητικὰς ἐκνεωτερίζει λέξεις πολλάκις, καὶ τὸ 
κοινὸν τῆς συντάξεως μετιών ἐστιν, ὅπου ἐπ’ 
ἔλαττον φέρεται καὶ τούτου, καὶ πρὸς τὴν τῶν 
δογμάτων ἀκρίβειαν ὀλίγων αὐτῷ δεῖ. 


Εἰς ἐρωτήσεις δὲ καὶ ἀποκρίσεις μεθ’ ὑποβολῆς 
προσώπων τὸ τοῦ λόγου σχῆμα πεποίηται. 


Εἶναι δέ φασι Γρηγορίου, οὗ τὸ θεολόγος ἐπώνυ- 
μον, τὸν συγγραφέα ἀδελφόν. 
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Along with them, we read a third small book, 
which he wrote to the man’ that was in 
charge of the coenobium, after the death of 
Bishop Castor, for the sake of whom these 
rules had been composed earlier. This little 
book is indeed similar to that which has been 
already mentioned. That is, it mainly teaches 
what discretion is, etc. See the rest in the 
same one. 


A book by [Caesarius], which comprises 
eight chapters® has been read. Specifically, 
this consisted of two hundred and twenty 
ecclesiastical issues, which are either exege- 
ses on [scriptural] sayings, or resolutions to 
[arguable] issues. This man appears to be 
full of youthful spirit, as well as swollen with 
passion in using terms of old, and in knowl- 
edge of both secular wisdom and that of 
ours. However, to put it briefly, he is in need 
of [additional] qualities, which are by no 
means few, lest his impetus should [eventu- 
ally] be put to shame. 


That aside, he expresses himself with clarity, 
even though he is many times prone to nov- 
elty? by using poetic words, and entertains 
the common rules of syntax on which he is 
deficient, too, whereas he falls short of some 
points concerning doctrinal percision. 


Furthermore, he has composed his expo- 
sition according to the genre of questions 
and replies by persons who are engaged [in 
dialogue]. 


This writer is said to have been the brother of 
Gregory, surnamed ‘the theologian’. 


7 Unlike Photius’ Greek review, here there is no reference to Leontius by name. 
8 The Greek text of Migne has it that the work comprises ‘Four Dialogues’ (Διάλογοι 
Τέσσαρες), arranged in 220 questions and replies. R. Riedinger has an arrangement in only 


218 questions and replies. 


° Photius means that Caesarius uses words from Homer, Pindar, and other ancient poets. 


This he styles ‘innovation’ (ἐκνεωτερίζει). 
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Abba Anastasius, 137. 

Abba Apollos, 139; 140. 

Abba Conon of Lycia, 78; 81; 265; 270; 
272; 274. 

Abba Curiacus, 81; 265. 

Abba Elias, 187. 

Abba Gerasimus, 76. 

Abba Irenaeus, 139. 

Abba Isaias, 128. 

Abba Isidore, 140. 

Abba Job, 137; 138. 

Abba John of Petra, 139. 

Abba John, the abbot of the New 
Laura for seven years, 132. 

Abba Melitas, 78; 79. 

Abba Moses, 62; 88; 91; 89; 140; 141; 143; 
145; 162; 197; 207; 395. 

Abba Pambo, 188—189. 

Abba Pinufius, 133; 135. 

Abba Serapion, 140. 

Abba Serenus, 62; 120; 137-138; 140; 
142; 144—145; 197; 152; 207; 395; 
represented as a Christian author 
by Anastasius of Sinai, 280. 

Abba Sergius, 137-138. 

Abba Thalassius, 400. 

Abba Theodosius, later Bishop of 
Capitolias, 67. 

Abbot Agapetus, 72-75; 133. 

Abbot Eustathius of Attaline, 87. 

Abraham, monk at the Nile Delta, 141. 

Abramius, Sabaite translator of 
Ephraem Syrus, 36. 

Academy of Athens (clesed down by 
Justinian, in 529), xii; 5; 26; 244; 
364. 

Achilles, 275. 

active life, 122. 

Adam, 293; 295-296; 299; 315. 


Adamantius, surname of Origen, 274; 
dialogue of A., 277; false ascription, 
277; 281-282; he is not Origen, 298- 
299; A. a product of the Akoimetoi, 
282. 

Adoptionism, 70. 

Aelius Aristides, 17; 231. 

Aelius Herodianus, 17; 203. 

Aeneas of Gaza, 175. 

Aeschines, 17. 

Aeschines, 381. 

Aeschines, appl. the term µετουσία, 
356. 

Aeschylus, 17; 163. 

Aesopus, appl. ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες, 385. 

Aetius doxographer, 283; 305; 312. 

Aetius of Antioch, 17. 

Agathias Scholasticus, 244-245; 367. 

Akoimetoi, 3; 4; 6; 8; 13-19; 21-23; 25; 
27-29; 33; 39; 43-45; 63; 74; 78; 137; 
160—162; 169; 191; 192; 245; 255; 256; 
282; 283; 289; 290; 318; 356; 366. 

Albinus, 17; 359. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 6-7; 1- 

13; 17; 173; 244; 254; 323; 368-370; 
372; 376; 383; 385; 387; influence 
on Didymus, 357; mediated 
Aristotelism to Cassian, 381; appl. 
the term κατόρθωμα, 377; mind is 
the ‘eye’ and ‘ruler’ of the soul, 313. 

Alexander of Cyprus, monk, 29; 51-52. 

Alexander of Numenius (or, Alexan- 
der Numenius, rhetorician), 197. 

Alexander the Akoimetos, 13; 27. 

Ambrose, Origen's sponsor, 207; 335. 

Amelius, companion of Porphyry, 335. 

Ammonius of Alexandria, 17; 35; 304; 
335; on the 'three powers of the 
soul', 337. 
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Ammonius Saccas, 3353 3453 348. 
Ammonius, Origenist monk, 144. 
Ammonius, presbyter of Alexandria 


(possibly fifth or sixth century), 231. 


Amorium, 262. 

Amphilochius of Cyzicus, 399. 

Amphilochius of Iconium, 200-201; 
396; 293. 

Anacreon, 17. 

Anastasius of Sinai (appl. πλατύτερον 
εἴρηται), 386. 

Anastasius of Sinai, 76; 111; 167— 

168; 200; 225; 280; 282-283; 290; 
297; 306; sustaining primeval 
incorporeal creation, 293; 
embracing the doctrine of skin- 
tunics betokening human bodies, 
294; Gregory of Nazianzus as 
sustaining primeval incorporeal 
creation, 293; 294; on ‘three powers 
of the soul’, 338; quoting from 
Cassian without mentioning him 
at all, 400—403. 

Anaxagoras, all first principles are 
not made of contraries, 304; distin- 
guishing mind from the soul, 312. 

Ancyra, 86; 87. 

Andreas of Caesarea, 80; quoted 
in Codex 633 of the Patriarchal 
Library of Jerusalem, 401. 

Angelists, a Monophysite sect with 
Sabellian tendencies, 72. 

Angelium, a region of Alexandria, 72. 

Anthimus, a pro-Chalcedonian 
Akoimetan monk, 31. 

Anthimus, Patriarch, 31. 

Anthony, monk, 84. 

Anthony, Saint, 64; 119. 

Anti-Chalcedonians, 29; 40. 

Anti-Hellenic spirit, 42-43. 

Antiochene Nestorians, 243. 

Antiochus of Palestine, 14; 22; 86-89; 
90—92; 105; 109—111; 117; 128; 144; 
155; 160-161; 167; 175; 183; 192-3193; 
199; 220; 283; 331; 353; 359; 365; 
374; 391; 400; 402—403; also named 
Antiochus of Ancyra, 87; 109; 402. 


Antipatrus of Bostra, 259; 27—79; his 
acount of 'Origenism', 325. 

antiphony, 32; 33. 

Antisthenes, 275. 

Antonius Hagiographus, 84. 

Antonius III Studites, 318. 

Apamea in Syria, 52; 231. 

Aphthartodocetism, 40; 255. 

apokatastasis, 261; sustained by 
Gregory of Nyssa, 291; 302. 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, 17; 216; 355. 

Apollinarism, 369. 

Apollonius, sophist, 17. 

Apostolic Council of 48/49, 253. 

Apt, 216. 

Apt, 84. 

Aquilinus, companions of Porphyry, 
335. 

Arabia, 133; 136. 

Arabs, 40; 255. 

Arethas of Caesarea, 3. 

Arian Goths, 17; 286. 

Arianism, 17; 42—43; 255; 287; 369; 
Arian 'blasphemies', condemned 
by Theodore of Scythopolis, 300. 

Arians, 7; 261; 271; 286. 

Aristophanes, 356. 

Aristotelian language, 11; 145; 289; 396. 

Aristotelian tradition, 3; 203; 245; 367. 

Aristotelism, 3; 13; 123; 173; 217; 244; 
247; 285; in Cassian, 380f.; 381; 383. 

Aristotelism, 41; 43; 45; 65. 

Aristotle, 3—4; 6-7; 10—12; 17; 19; 22; 35; 
80; 170—173; 175-1773 197; 243; 244; 
254; 283-285; 303-307; 312-313; 327; 
339; 367; 378 376-377; 380-385; 383; 
387; 395. 

Arius Didymus, 314; 154. 

Arius, 254. 

Arles, 58. 

Arras, 219. 

Ascalon, 72. 

Asclepius of Tralleis, 199. 

Asia Minor, 71. 

Asia, 27; 229; 403. 

Aspasius, 17; 384. 

Asterius of Amasea, 177; 200. 
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Asterius of Antioch, 17. 

Athanasius of Alexandria, 3; 20; 39; 
53; 66; 101; 116; 119; 127; 155; 166; 
167; 173; 181; 207; 213; 227; 254; 259; 
264; 296; 302; 306; 332; 355; 372; 
mind is the‘ruler’ of the soul, 314; 
on universal action, not being, of 
the Trinity, 324; appl. the verb 
διήκειν for divine omnipresence, 
325; accurately Origen's view of 
God being present throughout the 
world, 327; ref. to the ‘concept of 
the Father', 359; pseudepigrapha 
actually written by Cassian, 399. 

Athanasius, Athonite monk, 1. 

Athenaeus (sophist second-third 
cent. AD), 171. 

Athens, 203. 

Athos, 1. 

Attaline, 402. 

Attaline, 87; 402; 403. 

Atticus, 326. 

Augustine, 53-54; 59; 60; 92; 123; 207; 
388. 

Auxanon (Αὐξάνων), monk of St. Sabas 
monastery, 81. 


babyish habit (νηπιώδης ἕξις), 12; 
190. 

Babylon, 161. 

Babylonian Talmud Pesahim, 9o. 

Bacchylides, 17. 

Backovo, 237. 

Barsanuphius and John, 118; 175; 188; 
193; 276; 300; 302; 321. 

Barsanuphius, 301; 303; 317; 402. 

Basel, 113. 

Basil of Ancyra, 385. 

Basil of Caesarea, 119; 161; 163; 167; 
176-181; 196—197; 215-216; 252; 254; 
259; 266; 282; 294; 382; 332; 355; 
359; 360; 363-364; 368; 373-378; 
386; 399; 400; being attributed the 
‘skin tunics-doctrine’, 291-292; 
sustaining primeval incorporeal 
creation, ‘which was prior to this 
world’, 293; faithful to the teaching 


of Origen, 327; Constitutiones 
Asceticae are not his work, 353-354; 
mentioned by Cassian, 331; 395. 

Basil of Seleucia, 170; making mention 
to‘incorporeal minds’, 318; 
pseudepigrapha actually written 
by Cassian, 399. 

Basil, abbot of the Great Laura, 35. 

Bedouins, 87. 

Beliar, 126. 

Benedict St., 22; 57; 123; 214; 217; 219. 

Benedictine Rule, 218; 400. 

Bethlehem, 10; 82; 92; 211—212; 218- 
220. 

Black Mountain, adjacent to the 
Amanos River north of Antioch, 
403. 

Black Sea, 130; 403. 

Bosporus, 130; 403. 

Britons, 150. 

Brittuncullus, 150. 

Broad Rock (Πλατὺς Λίθος), 1. 

brook Cedron, 218. 

Bulgaria, 237. 


Caesarea in Cappadocia, 116; 274; 321; 
352. 

Caesarius of Arles, 218. 

Callistus (writer of monastic texts), 
109. 

Cappadocia, 210; 218; 229. 

Carthage, 150; 227. 

Cassian, a bishop, who was born a Jew 
and became the Christian Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, 52. 

Cassian, allegedly the seventeenth 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 51. 

Cassian, an Ionian sophist, 52. 

Cassian, an unknown Apologist, 51. 

Cassiodorus, 95; 96; 213. 

Cassiodorus, 98. 

Cassius Dio, 17; 80; 150. 

Castor, bishop, Cassian's addressee, 2; 
28; 46; 54; 58; 64; 66; 74; 76; 83; 84; 
86; 108; 119; 149; 219; 220; 398. 

Castor, 'the bishop and martyr 
commemorated in the East, 83. 
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Castor, addressee of Procopius of 
Gaza, 85. 

Castor, Bishop of Apt, 84. 

Cave (Σπήλαιον) of St. Sabas, 138. 

Cave of the Nativity, 92; 133; 219. 

Celestine, Pope, 96. 

Celsus, 244; 288; 333; 335; 343; 348. 

Chaeremon, monk, 141. 

Chalcedonian party, 18; 29-31; 44; 191; 
299; 397. 

Chaldaean Oracles, 175. 

Chaldaeans, 175. 

Chariton, monk, 82; 83; 135. 

Chosroes, King of Persia, 88; 203; 245. 

Christian universalism (the spirit of 
the Akoimetoi), 6. 

Christological dispute (sixth-century), 
29; 42—43; 259; 321. 

Chrysippus, 7; 12; 154; 163; 183; 276; 
323; 327; 356; being attributed the 
doctrine of spheroid bodies, 275; 
being attributed the expression 
παρὰ τὴν ψθξιν by Plutarch, 

309; denying the doctrine of 
tripartite soul’, 337; Chrysippus, 
distinguishing τῇ φύσει from 

τῇ προαιρέσει, 380; on ‘seminal 
reasons’, 342-345; on διοίκησις καὶ 
πρόνοια, 360; on the etymology of 
ψυχή, 307; ref. to the ‘concept of 
the Father’, 359; rejecting the ‘three 
powers of the soul’, 337; appl. the 
term κατόρθωμα, 377. 

Church of Antioch, 26. 

church of Cassian, 83-84. 

Cicerculus, 150. 

Cicero, 97; 150; 151. 

Cilicia, 26; 76; 232. 

Classical Greece, 62; 151; 356. 

Claudius Aelianus, 17. 

Clement of Alexandria, 3; 9; 41; 42; 

51; 52; 160; 163; 197; 204; 205; 259; 
288; 298; 336; 372; attack on Julius 
Cassian the Gnostic, 298; appl. the 
term ἀπεράτωτος literally, 315; on 
διοίκησις καὶ πρόνοια, 360; ref. to the 
‘concept of God’, 359; on δύναμις 


ἐνεργητική, styling the Logos 
'active force' of God, 363; appl. the 
expression κατὰ τὸ πρόχειρον, 368; 
on ‘division of intelligible things’, 
369; the first Christian to apply 
κατόρθωμα in its Stoic sense, 377; 
parallel to Cassian’s χίνησίν καὶ 
διάθεσιν, 381; inspired Cassian, 395; 
distinction between σκοπὸς and 
τέλος, 381. 

Clement of Rome, 63. 

cognitive habit (γνωστικὴ ἕξις), 12. 

Commentarius in Epicteti Enchiridion 
(Simplicius), 11; 12; 372; 374; 375- 

conjunction (συνάφεια), 196; conjunc- 
tion (συζυγία), 169. 

Constantine, Emperor, 210. 

Constantinus VII Porphyrogenitus, 
160; 199; 236; 335. 

Constitutio Antoniniana, 61. 

contemplative speculation, 122; 187; 
190; 400. 

Coptic community of Egypt and Syria, 
138. 

Cosmas Vestitor of Constantinople, 
67. 

Council of Antioch, 26; 222. 

Council of Chalcedon, 16; 17; 18; 27; 29; 
30; 68; 75; 76; 79; 185; 192; 197; 272; 
defended by Leontius and Askidas, 
273. 

Council of Constantinople (Sixth 
Oecumenical, 680—681), 39; 52; 
128. 

Council of Ephesus, 16; 72; 192; 194; 
196; 224; 225; 226; appl. Plotinus' 
expression ἐπέχεινα vod, 348. 

Council of Lateran, 69; 204. 

Council of Nicaea, 17; 18; 37; 39; 40; 

71; 182; the ‘twentieth rule of the 
Council of N.’), 38; 39. 

Crypto-Origenism, during the sixth 
century, 266. 

Cypriot, 59. 

Cyriacus, Palestinian monk, 28; 79; 81; 
83; 10; 134—136; 261; 263; 274. 

Cyricus, monk, 76; 77; 279. 
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Cyril of Alexandria, 4; 6; 7; 10; 11; 22; the intelligentsia of Egypt, 337; 
25; 161; 162; 170; 173; 175; 179; 185; appl. ἀνεκφοίτητος, 362; found 
195; 202; 216; 260; 287; 327; 331; Proclus’ notion of ὑπερκόσμιον φῶς 
350; 255; attacked by Theodoret, rather bizzare, 364; his settlement 
270; the soul is a 'refrigerated after decamping from Persia, 367; 
νοῦς, 306; appl. Platonic terms, treating the notion of ‘division 
308; associating ‘north’ ‘north’ of intelligible things’ reluctantly, 
with hell, 310; mind is the ‘eye’ 370-371; seeing only oneness in 
and ‘ruler of the soul, 313; ‘mind’ intelligible things, 371; appl. κατὰ 
is ‘refrigerated’, 313; misread by τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον, 376; charecteristic 
Cassian, 329; on God being present corresponcence with Cassian’s 
throughout the world, 329; appl. lannguage, 396. 
τύπος καὶ σχῆμα, quoting Plotinus’ Daniel, monk at Scetis, 141. 
expression ἐπέκεινα νοῦ, 347—348; David of Alexandria, 17; 192; 386. 
350; Cassian knew his works, 351; David, the Psalmist, 134. 
appl. the notion of ‘participation Demetrius Chomatenus, 233. 
in the Spirit’, 355-356; only spuria Democritus, 173; god is a ‘spheroid 
use the adjective ἀνεκφοίτητος, 362; body’, 283; identifying mind and 
ref. to the ‘concept of the Father’, soul, 312. 

359; appl. κατὰ τὸ πρόχειρον, 368; Demosthenes, 17; 194; 396; appl. the 
not making much of virtue being term µετουσία, 356. 

a ‘feat’ (κατόρθωμα), 379; following Desert of Jordan, 68. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 380; appl. σκοπὸς Dexippus, 17. 

καὶ ὅρος, 382; appl. πλατύτερον Dexippus, appl. the expression κατὰ 
εἴρηται, 386—387; appl. Cassian's ὡς τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον, 376. 

ἐν νυκτὶ πλανώμενον, 396; influence Diadochus of Photike, 64; 109; 401. 
on Cassian, 398. Didymus the Blind, 3; 4; 6; 7; 9; 10; 11; 

Cyril ofJerusalem, 298. 16; 17; 22; 24; 25; 32; 41; 42; 75; 94; 

Cyril of Scythopolis, 9; 10; 18; 28; 29; 145; 162; 163; 167; 168; 170; 173; 178; 
30; 55; 61; 67; 68; 70; 72; 73; 74; 75; 179} 180; 195; 201; 220; 244; 257; 259; 
76; 78; 79; 80; 81; 83; 115; 119; 122; 127; 260; 261; 269; 270; 285; 286; 287; 
130; 132—136; 138; 139; 140; 188; 192; 289; 290; 297; 302; 334; 352; 401; 
193; 196; 200; 221; 226; 234; 257; 258; being attributed the doctrine of 
259; 260; 261; 262; 266; 267; 268; 271; spheroid bodies, 275; a reflecting 
272; 273; 274; 279; 280; 286; 287; 374; mind functions like a rolling 
on ‘spheroid’ bodies’, 278; recounts ‘wheel’, or a ‘circle’, 285; endors- 
that Sabas detested Origenism, 321; ing the notion of tunics denoting 
mentioning Cassian, 405; styling human corporeality, 296; consid- 
Cassian ‘orthodox’, 265. ered by Barsanuphius, 300; asso- 

Cyrrhus, saint, 233. ciating ‘cool’ with ‘sin’, 310; asso- 

ciating ‘cool’ with ‘punishment’, 

Damascenus Studites, 118. 3u; mind is the ‘eye’ and ‘ruler’ of 

Damascius, 3; 6; 7; 11; 13; 17; 198; 203- the soul, 313; mind is the ‘ruler’ of 
205; 244; 245; appl. ἀπεράτωτος the soul, 314; his books inquired 
literally, 315; on the universal by sixth-century monks, 317; on 
cohesive power, 326; attesting the ‘three powers of the soul’, 337; 


to Proclus having liaisons with on ‘three powers of the soul’, 338; 
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Didymus the Blind (cont.), possible 
author of comm. on Aristotle, 

339; appl. the adverb ἀνηγμένως, 
349; appl. ἀναγωγή, ἀνηγμένος, and 
ἀνηγμένως, as technical terms, 350; 
meaning οΓὑπόμνημα, 352—353; 
influence on Cassian, 353-356; ref. 
to the ‘concepts of the Father’, 359- 
360; on διοίκησις καὶ πρόνοια, 360; 
on δύναμις ἐνεργητική, 363; appl. 
the adjective ἀσυντρόχαστος, 366— 
367; appl. the expression προχείρως 
ἀκούειν, 367; appl. the expression 
κατὰ TO πρόχειρον, 368—369; appl. 
τὸ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ (or, τὸ ἐφεξῆς δηλοῖ), 
371; distinction between σκοπὸς 
(‘intent’) and τέλος (‘end’), 381; 
appl. the verb προοδοποιεῖν, 383; a 
source of Cassian’s Origenism, 398; 
influence on Proclus, 337; 338; 351; 
356; 357; 395; influence on Proclus 
and Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, 
339-350; pseudepigrapha actually 
written by Cassian, 399. 

Didymus the grammarian, 352. 

Dio Chrysostom, 17; 381; on διοίκησις 
καὶ πρόνοια, 360—361. 

Diocese of Marseilles, 105; 218. 

Diocese of the East, 25. 

Diocles of Carystus, 171. 

Diocletian, Emperor, 83. 

Diodore of Sicily, influence on 
Cassian's locution, 17; 194; 383- 
384; appl. the term κατόρθωμα, 377; 
virtue is the ‘mean’, 383-384. 

Diodore of Tarsus, inspired Cassian, 3; 
7; 103 17; 41; 254; 261; 266; 272; 395; 
appl. ὁμολογία καὶ ἐξαγόρευσις, 

172; appl. συντόμως εἰπεῖν, 198; 
sustaining primeval incorporeal 
creation, 293. 

Diogenes Laertius, 17; introducing the 
term συνδιαγωγή, 373. 

Dionysius Areopagite, 3; 12; 17; 22; 25; 
245; 399; 401. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 180; 183; 
372; 377. 


Dionysius Thrax, 158. 

Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
79. 

Dobrudja, 50. 

Docetism, 201; 255. 

Domitian, 22; 23; 72; 75; 116; 133; 270; 
272-274; superior of the monastery 
of Martyrius, 76; 263; 272; 273; 
received the see of the province 
of Ancyra in Galatia, influence 
on Cassian's Origenism, 312; 
an Origenist that condemned 
Origen, 266; 267; 320; professing 
his Origenistic allegiance, 268. 

Domnus, 70. 

Dorotheus of Gaza (monk, sixth 
cent.), 193. 

Dorotheus of Gaza (or, Abba 
Dorotheus, monk, writer of 
monastic texts, sixth cent.), 39; 109; 
11; 117; (canonized, as St. Dorotheus 
the Hermit of Kemet), 18. 

Douay, 219. 


Easter, 37; 146; celebrated on the 
14th of the Jewish month of 
Nisan by bishops of Asia Minor 
(Quartodecimans), 71. 

Ebionites, 253. 

Edessa, 28; 43; 203; 254; 245; 367. 

Edict of Antoninus (or, Edict of 
Caracalla, Constitutio Antoniniana, 
212 AD), 61; 230. 

Egyptian monasticism, 152; 143. 

Egyptians, monks had two offices of 
prayer, 217; Damascius, meaning 
Heraiscus), influence on Proclus, 
370. 

Eleutheropolis, 72. 

Elias of Alexandria (sixth cent.), 17; 
202; 381. 

Elias prophet, his body during the 
Transfiguration, 278. 

Elias, Patriarch of Jerusalem (494-- 
516), 83. 

Empedocles, 305; identifying mind 
and soul, 312. 
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Ephraem Syrus, 35; 110; 125; 161—163; 
168—170; 173; 183—184; 193-195; 

200; 216; 283; 331; 401—402; affinity 
with Cassian's writings, 378; 

appl. Didymus' and Cassian's 
expressions, 353; the notion 

of ‘participation in the Spirit’, 
355-356; his translations were 
composed at the Great Laura, 353; 
appl. the term προσασχολεῖσθαι, 
375; mind is the ‘eye’ and ‘ruler’ of 
the soul, 313; parallel language with 
Cassian, 381. 

Ephraem, historian, thirteenth- 
fourteenth century, 335. 

Ephraem, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 36. 

Ephraemius, Patriarch of Antioch, 
266; 267; 279. 

Epictetus, 12; 246; 375. 

Epicurus, 175. 

Epiphanius of Cyprus (not Epihnaius 
of Salamis), 276. 

Epiphanius of Salamis, 24; 51; 52; 71; 
78; 163; 173; 177—178; 183; 200; 277; 
291; 385-386; quoting Origen on 
‘seminal reasons’, 343; recorded 
Methodius of Olympus’ invective 
against Origen, 342; his vocabulary 
used by Cassian, 354; ref. to the 
‘concept of the Father’, 359; 
influence on Cassian, 398. 

Epistles ascribed to Basil of Caesarea, 
(actually they are compilations 
[Lesefriichte] from Basil’s epistles), 
21. 

Epistulae et Amphilochia, 20; 21; 80; 117; 
180; 192; 200; 232; 294; 298; 318; 319; 
354; 432. 

essence, union by e., 69—70; the 
bread befitting human e. 159; 6. 
is the general substratum, 182; 

e. ofthe moral teaching of the 
Gospel, 190; definitions aiming 

at e., 246; e. of Christianity, 247— 
248; cosmology seeking e., 250; e. 
defined arbitrarily, 254; e. of the 
divine ‘cause’ I cyclical movement, 


284; the Son is not good by e. acc. 
to alleged Origenism, 320; divine e. 
present throughout the world, 327- 
328; the Good itself is beyond e., 
347—348; e. of virtue is the ‘mean’, 
384. 

established habit (ἕξις), 12. 

Eucherius of Lyons, 46; 55; 59; 98; 99; 
100; 102; 104; 105; 107; 111; 123; 392. 
Eudocia, empress, pupil of Orion, 352- 
353; wife of Emperor Theodosius II, 

337. 

Euethius, deacon and archimandrite, 
23. 

Eulogius, monk, 81; 274. 

Eunapius of Sardis, 236; 335. 

Euripides, 17; appl. the verb ἐκφοιτῶ, 
361. 

Eusebius, 6; 52; 162; 163; 170; 172; 

173; 175; 176; 1773 178; 180; 195; 

196; 216; 236; 288; 387; quoting 
Plotinus criticism against the Stoic 
view of the soul, 308; associating 
‘north’ with evil, 3u; faithful 

to the teaching of Origen, 327; 
valuing the Pastor of Hermas, 330; 
quoting Eccl. 5:4 after Origen, 

331; made up history, 334-335; 
made extensive quotations from 
the Enneades, 347; parallel to the 
vocabulary of Cassian, 354-355; 
influence on Didymus, 355; ref. to 
the ‘concept of the Father’, 359; 
appl. the notion of ‘inward war, 
360; barely used the expression τὸ 
ἑξῆς δηλοῖ (or, τὸ ἐφεξῆς δηλοῖ), 372; 
on δύναμις ἐνεργητική, 363; inspired 
Cassian, 395; a source of Cassian’s 
Origenism, 398. 

Eusebius, papas, a powerful priest at 
the Great Church of Constantino- 
ple and administrator, 72; 73; 273. 

Eustathius of Antioch, sustaining 
omnipresence of God in the world, 
325. 

Eustathius of Constantinople (sixth- 
century monk), 69. 
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Eustathius of Thessaloniki, 117; 276. 

Eustathius, abbot, addressee of 
Antiochus of Palestine, 220; 402— 
403. 

Eustochion, 211. 

Eustratius of Constantinople, 292. 

Eustratius of Nicaea, 12; 163; 381; 382. 

Eutherius of Tyana, 233. 

Euthychius, master of Eustratius of 
Constantinople (presbyter, sixth— 
seventh century), 292. 

Euthymius, Palestinian monk, 28; 76; 
83; 188. 

Eutyches, 20; 44; 188. 

Evagrian Origenism, 10; 257; 321. 

Evagrian teaching, 123; 190. 

Evagrius of Pontus, 6; 7; 9; 17; 22; 32; 
64; 68; 75; 92; 121; 122; 125; 143; 145; 
166; 179; 180; 190; 191; 193; 194; 195; 
257; 259; 261; 269; 270; 286; 288; 
301; 302; 331; being attributed the 
doctrine of spheroid bodies, 275; 
considered by Barsanuphius, 300; 
associating ‘north’ with the devil, 
the idea of souls being prior to 
the body ‘has not been taught by 
anyone’, 301; 311; his books inquired 
by sixth-century monks, 317; 
doctrines set forth by the 'pupils of 
Evagrius’, 321; Cassian describing 
the Trinity as 'incorporeal and 
simple in its proper nature' uses 
the language of E., 325; inspired 
Cassian, 395; a source of Cassian's 
Origenism, 398. 

Evagrius Scholasticus, 70; 76; 81; 268; 
274; 275. 

Eve, 296; 299; 315. 

experience, valued by fifth-century 
hermits at the expense of theory, 
191. 

Extreme Hellenization, 239. 


Facundus, African Bishop of 
Herminian, 266; 268. 

fall of Jerusalem (70AD), 253. 

Fastidiosus, 53. 


Faustus abbot at Lerins, 53. 

Faustus, Bishop of Apollonias, 71. 

Fifth Oecumenical Council of 
Constantinople, 553 AD, 70; 79; 191; 
274; 286; 315; 316; 330. 

Firminus, monk, 261. 

Florence, 113. 

France, 55. 

Fréjus, 54; 83. 

Fulgentius of Ruspe, 218. 


Galatia, 87; 116; 274. 

Galen, 6;163; 171; on the 'three powers 
of the soul', 337; possibly mediated 
Aristotelism to Cassian, 381; appl. 
the expression κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν 
ὅρον, 376; appl. the expression 
μεταπίπτειν ῥᾳδίως, 372. 

Gaudentius, 53. 

Gaul, 46; 52; 57; 58; 111; 221; 229. 

Gaza, 73; 84; 85; 117. 

Gelasius of Cyzicus, 39; 53; 197. 

Gelasius, abba, mentioned in the 
Apophthegmata, 209. 

Gelasius, Abbot of the Great Laura, 
23:32; 73; 78-79; 262; 264; 267; 271; 
278—280; 285-286; 323-325; the real 
writer of Justinian's edict, 258—260; 
267; 324—325. 

Geminus of Rhodes (first cent. BC), 34. 

Geneva, 227. 

Gennadius I, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 72; 293. 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 20; 46; 49; 50; 
52—58; 60; 97; 99; 101; 107; 124; 129; 
130; 216; 227; 229; 391—392; 394. 

Gennadius Scholarius, 160; 292; 293. 

Gentiles, 91. 

George Cedrenus, 29; 203; 236; 335. 

George Hieromonk, 276; 317. 

George Monachus, 198; 203; 335. 

George Syncellus, 52; 203; 236; 335. 

George the Origenist, 78; 79; 262; 264; 
265. 

George Tornices (twelfth cent.), 363. 

Germanus I, Patriarch of Constantino- 


ple, 39; 193. 
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Germanus, friend of Cassian, 92; 93; 
116; 120; 121; 131; 132; 142; 389; 396. 

Germanus, presbyter mentioned by 
Palladius, 93-94; 124; 131; 132. 

gnostic habit (γνωστικὴ ἕξις), 190. 

Gnosticism, 253; 'skin tunics' 
betokening ‘flesh’ is a G. doctrine, 
298. 

Gnostics, 336; being attributed the 
‘skin tunics-doctrine’, 291; 292. 

God-man (θεάνθρωπος), a designation 
accorded Christ, 37. 

Gomon, the Asian side of Bosporus, 27. 

Góttingen, 277. 

Graeculus, 150; 151; 152. 


Greece, 46; 234; Classical G., 62; 151; 356. 


Greek Classical legacy, 43. 

Greek Classical lore, 10; 11; 41; 45. 

Greek patrimony, 7; 8; 21. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 3; 125; 160; 
162; 184; 198; 233; 234; 252; 302; 
401; a 'Platonist', 308; sustaining 
primeval incorporeal creation, 293; 
on the ‘skin tunics-doctrine’, 291- 
298; defining αἰὼν as a timeless 
reality, 295; espoappl. the theory 
of pre-existent souls, 300; and the 
doctrine of pre-existent souls, 302; 
mind is the‘ruler’ of the soul, 314; 
his vocabulary used by Cassian, 
354; God permeating the world 
does not suggest him being of any 
material nature, 327; the notion 
of ‘participation in the Spirit’, 355; 
on ‘inward war’, 360; on διοίκησις 
καὶ πρόνοια, 360; appl. the term ἡ 
θεοφανία, 365; appl. the expression 
ἀρχικὴ τριάς, 365; appl. Cassian's 
τῆς ἐπὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν νεύσεως, 396. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 6; 9; 11; 22; 25; 108; 
121; 145; 156; 162; 163; 169; 170; 172; 
173; 176; 1773 178; 180; 183; 184; 193; 
196; 197; 198; 223; 225; 226; 254; 259; 
283; 291; 302; 318; not employing 
the 'skin tunics-doctrine', 291; 
on ‘skin-tunics’ doctrine, 293- 
294; sustaining the doctrine of 


apokatastasis, 300; only G. and 
Cassian employed the phrase 
κατὰ γε τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον, 313; banning 
definition of ‘virtue’, 314; the 
first who applied the rare term 
ἀπεράτωτος to the divine nature, 
313-315; faithful to the teaching 
of Origen, 327-328; influenced by 
Origen's doctrine of creation, 340; 
misready by Cassian regarding 
God being present throughout 
the world, 329; dynamic and 
evolutionary conception of 
creation, 341-342; the notion of 
‘participation in the Spirit’, 355; 
ref. to the ‘concept of the Father’, 
359; ref. to God's ‘active force’, 363; 
appl. κατὰ τὸ πρόχειρον, 368; on 
sth ‘firmly established in the soul’, 
373; appl. the term συνδιαγωγή, 373; 
appl. the term προσασχολεῖσθαι, 
374-375; appl. κατόρθωμα following 
influence by Origen, 377; influence 
on Cassian, 379; 381; appl. 
Aristotle's verb προοδοποιεῖν, 383; 
Cassian’s creative flare, 395; his 
best pupil was Cassian, 396; his 
expression καθ’ ὑπόστασιν κακόν 
used by Cassian, 396; a source of 
Cassian’s Origenism, 398. 

Gregory of Sinai, Patriarch of Antioch 
(Gregory I, 570-593), 76. 

Gregory Pakourianos, 237. 

Gregory Palamas, 172; 363. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 87; 266; 402. 

Gregory the Great, Pope, 105; 125. 


Hadrian Emperor, 51; 52; 150; 231. 

Harran, 203; 245. 

Hebrew Scriptures, 46. 

Helladius, allegedly mentioned by 
Gennadius of Marseilles, 54. 

Hellenism, 10; 42; 43; 151; 246; 247—249; 
250; 251; 253; 255; 256. 

Hellenized Christianity, 251; 254. 

Heraclitus philosopher, account of the 
soul, 304-305. 
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Heraclius Emperor, 64; 88. 

Heraiscus, Egyptian astrologer and 
sophist, 338. 

Hermas, 122; 155; Origen drew on his 
Pastor, 330; idea of ‘two angels for 
each man’, 330-331. 

Hermes Trismegistus, 4. 

Hermias of Alexandria, 17; influenced 
by Christians, 349. 

Hermogenes, 17; 80; appl. the 
expression κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον, 376. 

Herodotus, 17. 

Heron, the philosopher and confessor, 
78. 

Hesiod, 17; 175; styled'theologian', 357. 

Hesychius of Alexandria, 155; meaning 
of the verb ἐκφοιτῶ, 361. 

Hesychius of Jerusalem, appl. the term 
συνδιαγωγή, 373. 

Hierocles of Alexandria, 17; on the 
‘three powers of the soul’, 337. 

Hieromonk George (not the Bishop 
of Salamis), 317; reporting 
condemnation of ‘Origenism’ in 
553AD, 276; 317. 

Hilary of Marseilles, 123. 

Hippocrates, 171. 

Hippolytus, 78; 204; 306; 366; 372; 
converted Origen to Christianity, 
288; 335; associating ‘the cruel 
north wind’ with the devil, 311; the 
universal power decorated the 
world, 327; ref. to the ‘concept of 
the Father’, 359. 

Hippon (or Hipponax), account of the 
soul, 304-305. 

Holy Communion, 120; 121. 

Holy Spirit, 142; 213; 'the Holy Spirit 
does not give birth’ to progeny (τὸ 
Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον οὐ γεννᾷ), 15-16; 
procesion of, described through 
the term ἔχπεμψις, instead of the 
normal ἐκπόρευσις, 292; terms 
used for ‘procession’, 293; did not 
teach anything about the primary 
substance of bodies, 301. 

Homer, 17; 165; 275; 356. 


Honoratus, 54. 

Horace, 97. 

Hypatios of Rouphinianae, 27. 

Hypatius of Ephesus, 39. 

hypostasis, 252; 254; meaning of, 181; 
the divine h. permeates the world 
(Cassian), 328. 


Iamblichus, 17; 25; 183; 205; mind is 
the'ruler of the soul, 314; reported 
by Damascius on the universal 
cohesive power, 326. 

Iconoclast council of 815 AD, 209. 

Ignatius Diaconus (or, Ignatius 
Melodus, hymnographer, deacon 
in Hagia Sophia, metropolitan of 
Nicaea), 200. 

Ignatius Diaconus, 354. 

Ignatius of Antioch, 51; 87; 

402. 

inhabitation, 70; 289. 

Innocent I, Pope, 93; 123; 131. 

Innocentius of Maronia, 73. 

Ioannia, 138. 

Irenaeus, 37; 38; 87; 298; 359; 372; 402. 

Isaac Syrus, 36; 109; 400. 

Isaac, monk at Scetis, 141. 

Isauria, 26. 

Isidore of Pelusium, 29; 124; 157; 158; 
364; 402. 

Isochrists, 266; 275; 300. 

Isocrates, 17. 


James, allegedly head of the heresy of 
τετραδῖται, τι. 

James, apostle, 36; 59. 

Jericho, 82; 89. 

Jerome, 49; 54; 593 112; 144; 159; 211; 
298. 

Jewish eschatological orientation, 
253. 

Jews, 89; 91; 261; 399. 

Jocobite Monophysites, 73. 

Joel (chronicler, thirteenth cent.), 335. 

John Apocaucus (monk, jurist, 
metropolitan, Naupactus, twelfth— 
thirteenth cent.), 233. 
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John Chrysostom, 18; 20; 49; 53; 54; 
67; 80; 92; 97; 118; 121; 123; 124; 132; 
145; 161; 162; 164; 167; 168; 169; 173; 
180; 184; 185; 197; 200; 215; 218; 

231; 259; 283; 311; 382; 388; 399; 
being attributed orthodox works 
of ‘heretics’, 302; Cassian’s texts 
spuriouly ascribed to JC, 332; 
sustaining that ψυχὴ (‘soul’) is 
derived from ψῦχος (‘coolness’), 
306; valuing the Pastor of Hermas, 
330; appl. Didymus' technical 
terminology, 350; profusely used 
the expression τὸ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ (or, 
τὸ ἐφεξῆς δηλοῖ), 372; mind is the 
‘eye’ and ‘ruler’ of the soul, 313; 

on sth ‘firmly established in the 
soul’, 373; Didymus’ and Cassian’s 
expressions being used, 353; on 
the ‘inward war’, 360; influence on 
Cassian, 398. 

John Climacus, 67; 106; 108; 109; 110; 111; 
125; 129; 130; 143; 144; 149; 150; 183; 
195; 234; 373; ref. Cassian, 400; 403. 

John Grammaticus, 6; 37. 

John Hesychast the Sabaite, 271; 401. 

John II, Pope of Rome, 14; 256. 

John Italus, 163; 381. 

John Laurentius Lydus, 175; 194; 198; 
203; 231. 

John Malalas, 83; 84; 196; 199; 203. 

John Moschus, 14; 61; 64; 67; 68; 76; 81; 
109; 110; 116; 139; 144; 186; 187. 

John of Antioch, monk and deacon of 
the Laura, 278. 

John of Carpathus, 64; 109. 

John of Damascus, 22; 37; 68; 83; 84; 
105; 111; 117; 125; 126; 128; 137; 155; 
161; 165; 180; 192; 203; 216; 225; 226; 
277; 331(acc. to Glycas) sustaining 
primeval incorporeal creation, 
293; quoting from Cassian, 391; 
400; quoting from Cassian yet not 
mentioning him at all, 402—403; 
appl. the adjective ἀνεκφοίτητος, 


362; appl. the term συνδιαγωγή, 374. 


John of Jerusalem, 298. 


John Oxites of Antioch (John IV, or, V; 
or, John Damascenus Junior), 67; 
109; 110; 118; 128; 144; 234; 400; 401. 

John Philoponus, 6; 9; 1-13; 17; 22; 
35; 41; 42; 176; 178; 181-183; 189; 
197-198; 202; 244; 257; 272; 285; 
299; 304; 334; testifying to ancient 
theories of the soul, 305; appl. 
the term ἀπεράτωτος literally, 

315; appl. Didymus' technical 
terminology, 350; appl. τὴν ῥᾳδίαν 
μετάπτωσιν, 372; infl. on Cassian's 
ὥσπερ τεκτονικῷ κανόνι, 381; 

John Philoponus, intr. a fresh 
meaning to ὑπόνοια, 380; mediated 
Aristotelism to Cassian, 381; appl. 
πλατύτερον εἴρηται, 386; not appl. 
τοῖς σπουδαίοις καὶ καλοῖς), 387. 

John Scholasticus of Scythopolis, 
280. 

John Stroggylus, 262. 

John the Eunuch, 139; 140. 

John the Evangelist, 16; 36; 71; 138; 249; 
327. 

John VI Cantacuzenus, 294. 

John Zonaras, 52; 236; 294; 335. 

John, 'the blessed monk and 
presbyter, 137. 

John, a saint, 233. 

John, monk at the Nile Delta, 141. 

John, presbyter and archimandrite, 
23. 

John, pupil of monk Cyriacus, 135. 

Jonh III Scholasticus, 38. 

Jordan, presbyter and archimandrite, 
137; 138. 

Jordan, river, 77; 89. 

Joseph, monk at the Nile Delta, 141. 

Joseph, the husband of Mary, 91. 

Josephus, 127; 236; 377. 

Jovian Emperor, handed over Nisibis 
to the Persians in 363 AD, 368. 

Jovinian, 54. 

Judaean desert, 82; 257; 258. 

Judaic Christianity, 253. 

Julian Emperor, 333. 

Julian of Eclanum, 53. 
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Julian the Arian, 17; 41; 163; 168; on 
διοίκησις καὶ πρόνοια, 360; appl. the 
term ἡ θεοφανία, 365; valuing the 
Pastor of Hermas, 330. 

Julian the Chaldaean (father), 175; 176. 

Julian the Chaldaean (son), 175. 

Julius Cassian, a Gnostic, 52; 298. 

Julius I, Pope, 53. 

Justin II Emperor, 76. 

Justin Martyr, 373; 382. 

Justinian, 8; 14-16; 18; 23; 31; 40; 61; 
73; 75; 78; 83; 120; 169; 191; 193; 
196; 198; 239; 241; 255; 256—259; 
261; 266; 270-271; 274; 276-2775 
280; 286; 289; 299; 300; 303; 306; 
313; 316; Draconian legislation 
against Greek philosophers, 
43; against Origen about the 
resurrected ‘body of the Lord’, 
275-276; against Origen's alleged 
doctrine of the soul, 309; along 
with modern theologians hurling 
‘Platonist’ as obloquy, 308; attr. the 
doctrine of beginingless creation 
to Origen, 330; decision to impose 
posthumous condemnation on 
defunct theologians, 396; edict 
against Origen, 268; 287; edict 
against Origen produced by the 
Great Laura leaders, 267; 331-332; 
letter to Menas, 323-326. 

Justus, a Monophysite saint, 138. 

Juvenalis, 151. 


Keves, 142. 

knowledge (γνῶσις) and concrete 
action (πρᾶξις), shift of emphasis 
from the former to the latter during 
the Fifth century, 187. 

knowledge, the ideal of, 11; return to 
the ideal of gnosis and theoretical 
contemplation during the Sixth 
century, 188. 

Koile Syria, 14; 50; 51; 127. 


Lampadius, consul, 78. 
Lausus, 109. 


Lent (Τεσσαρακοστή), 84. 

Leo I, Emperor (457—474), 84. 

Leo of Rome, 49; 96; 97; 129; 211. 

Leonides, allegedly a martyr and 
bishop, 335. 

Leontius of Jerusalem, 69. 

Leontius, 22; 23; 75; 78; 133; Castor's 
successor, 28; 46; 54; 66; 76; 
83; 145; 220; representing the 
New Laura at the Local Council 
of Constantinople, in 536; 72; 
reported by Cyril of Scythopolis, 
74; L. Byzantius, 32; 68-71; 76; 
re-admitted to the New Laura 
in 519/520, 73; advises which his 
country was, 73; 74; signining at the 
Local Council of 536, 77; 79; 15- 
116; 274; admired by Cassian, 263; 
addressee and friend of Cassian's, 
332; 398; Origenist, 31; 121; 139; 261— 
262; 272—273; 278; 287; against 
Origen, 266; attacking Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, 268; an Origenist 
that condemned Origen at some 
moment while not ceasing to be 
Origenist (see lemma ‘Origenism’), 
320; signed the acts of of the Local 
Council of 536, 116; 273; the pseudo- 
Origenistic doctrines that were 
condemned by the synod of 553 
transpire in those of Cassian’s 
texts, 330; a regular visitor to 
Constantinople, 312; influence on 
Cassian’s Origenism, 312; perhaps 
he supplied Cassian with a version 
of Origen’s De Principiis, 331. 

Leontius, Bishop of Fréjus, allegedly 
mentioned by Gennadius of 
Marseilles, 54. 

Leontius, the presbyter of Con- 
stantinople, 121. 

Leporius, 59. 

Lérins, 55; 56. 

Lesser Syria, 26; 222. 

Leucippus, 284. 

Libanius, 17. 

Liberatus of Carthage, 268; 269. 
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Libyas, 89. 

Local Council of Constantinople, 
536 AD, 3; 9; 22; 23; 31; 32; 37; 68; 69; 
73; 78; 79; 110; 115; 137; 192; 193; 196; 
234; 266; 267; 272—274; 279; 286; 331; 
373; 396. 

Lower Egypt 141. 

Lucian of Samosata, 6; 17; 162; 163. 

Luke, the evangelist, 253. 

Lysias, 17. 


Macarius of Magnesia, 177; 231; 297. 

Macarius, writer of monastic texts, 67; 

109; 400; 402; allegedly sustaining 

the 'skin-tunics' doctrine, 294. 

Macedonia, 52. 

Manichaeism, 42; 300. 

Marcellus of Ancyra, 17. 

Marcellus, abbot of the Akoimetoi, 

27—29; 31. 

Marcionism, 281; 282. 

Marcus Eremita, 64; 109; 166. 

Marcus Eugenicus, 291; 294. 

Marius Mercator, 96. 

Mark, allegedly a Patriarch of 

Jerusalem, 52. 

Mark, the Evangelist, 253; 334. 

Marseilles, 49; 50; 52; 53; 55; 56; 58; 60; 

67; 79; 93; 95; 105; 129; 152; 216; 217; 

218; 227. 

Martin of Tours, 59. 

Martyrius, 76. 

Martyrius, bishop, Patriarch of 

Antioch (459-468/70), 84. 

Martyrius, monk, 76; 279. 

Mary the Mother of Jesus, 15; 16; 90; 91; 

225; 226; 318. 

Matthaeus Blastares, 40. 

Maximian, 131. 

Maximus Confessor, 92; 166; 177; 186; 
193; 195; 198; 200; 216; 232; 400; appl. 
a language characteristically akin 
to that of Cassian, 332; on the 'three 
powers of the soul’, 338; appl. the 
term προσασχολεῖσθαι, 374. 

Maximus, a certain Christian quoted 

in Philocalia, 282. 


Mazikes (Μάζικες), 139. 

Megethius, a Marcionite, 281-282. 

Menas, Patriarch of Constantinople, 

258; 266; 323; 316; 267; 268; 276; 

324-326. 

Mercurius, a Coptic saint, 138. 

Mesopotamia, 210. 

Messalian habits, 27. 

Methodius of Olympus, 277; 278; 

298; 299; appl. the notion of 
‘participation in the Spirit’, 355; 
invective against Origen, 342; 

not attributing the ‘skin tunics- 
doctrine’ to Origen, 291; styling 
Origen ‘Centaurus’, 288; took up 
from Origen the idea of skin tunics’ 
bespeaking mortality, 295. 

Meton, 35. 

Michael Glycas, 39; 71; 225; sustaining 
primeval incorporeal creation, 
293-294. 

Michael of Ephesus, 35; 304. 

Michael Psellus, 8; 337; appl. Plotinus' 
expression ἐπέκεινα νοῦ, 348; repro- 
ducing Pseudo-Alexander of Aphro- 
disias’ ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες, 385. 

Minervius, allegedly mentioned by 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 54. 

Modern Europe, 227. 

Monastery of Attaline, 87. 

Monastery of Chariton, 10; 82; 83; 272. 

Monastery of Douka (Deir el- 

Quruntul, west of Jericho), 82. 

Monastery of Euthymius, 76. 

Monastery of Eutyches, 29; 44. 

Monastery of Firminus, 70; 72; 76; 137; 

263. 

Monastery of Martyrius, 76; 139; 263; 

273; 312. 

Monastery of Pharan, 83. 

Monastery of Souka, 9; 14; 23; 28; 32; 

74; 78; 79; 81; 82; 83; 135; 137; 219; 

220; 256; 272; 273; 286. 

Monastery of St. Mary, 138. 

Monastery of St. Victor, 56; 58; 122; 218. 

Monastery of Studios, 8; 14; 27; 32; 39; 

44; 128; 209; 318. 
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Monastery of the Akoimetoi, 318; 319; 
332; 382. 

Monastery of the Byzantii, 76. 
Monastery of the Cave of Nativity, 187. 
Monastery of the Stylites, 2. 
Monastery of Theodosius the 
Coenobiarch, 76; 109. 

Monastery of Theotokos Petritziotissa, 
237. 

Monastery of Vaast, 219. 

Monastery of Zouga, 28; 81; 82. 
Monophysite acronym XMT, 138. 
Monophysite community of Egypt and 
Syria, 138. 

Monophysite controversy, 137; 138; 216. 
Monophysite Egypt, 138. 
Monophysitism, 2; 13; 15; 19; 23; 30; 31; 
37; 44; 72; 73; 86; 189; 227; 255; 258; 
272; 2742300. 

Moses (of the OT), 22; 290; his body 
during the Transfiguration, 278. 
Moses the Ethiopian, 140. 

Moses, monk mentioned in a 
Synaxarium, 117. 

Moses, the Libyan monk, 140. 

Mount Sinai, 89. 

Muslim Arabs, 73. 

Muslim conquest, 83. 


Narbonensis Secunda, 58. 

nature, 68; 254; it is difficult to define 
n., 191; different definitons of n., 
257; 259; two natures in Christ, 
69—70; 191; 210; one's own nature, 
126; 204; 247; deification by 
adoption, not by n., 223; ‘according 
to n.' (Stoic), 247; overcoming 
human n., 247; natural reality, 
252; Cassian describes the Trinity 
as 'incorporeal and simple in its 
proper nature', 325. 

Nazarenes, 253. 

Nemesius of Emesa, 155; 336; 376. 

Neo-Chalcedonism, 6; 17; 398. 

Neophytus Inclusus, 143; 144. 

Neoplatonic lore, 26. 

Neoplatonism, 3; 7; 11; 13; 45; 204; 205; 


244; 255; on ‘spheroid body’, 284; 
N. alien to Origen, 313; Christian 
influence on N., 333f.; difference 
of ψυχἠ from νοῦς, 306; on the 
‘three powers of the soul’, 337; 
influenced by Christians, 349; 
appl. the notions οἵ ἡ ποιότης καὶ 
ἡ διαφορά, 383. 

Neoplatonists, ‘sphere’ and ‘cycle’ are 
associated with purity, knowledge 
and holiness, 285; criticizing 
the Stoics, 343; influenced by 
Didymus, 334; followed Didymus' 
terminology, 350; appl. the 
expression κατὰ TO πρόχειρον, 
commenting on Aristotle, 368— 
369; perhaps met with Cassian 
after their decampent from Syria, 
368. 

Nestavus, monk of the monastery of 

Firminus, 72. 

Nesteros, monk at the Nile Delta, 141. 

Nestorianism, 14; 19; 22; 30; 31; 44; 57; 

70; 129; 225; 227; 245; 255; 286; 287; 

362. 

Nestorians, 254; 261; 286; the Christian 

Aristotelists of Edessa and Nisibis, 

368. 

Nestorius, 4; 15—19; 21—29; 32; 43; 50; 
53; 94; 96; 97; 129; 188; 211; 221-222; 
224-226; 254—255; 259; 270—272; 
289; condemned by Theodore of 
Scythopolis, 300; inspired Cassian, 
395. 

Nicene Christianity, distinguished 
form Primitive Christianity, 187. 

Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus 
(Callistus II, Patriarch for one year, 
in 1397), 29; 31; 51; 52; 67; 72; 76; 81; 
124; 125; 194; 195; 274; 335. 

Nicephorus I of Constantinople, 52; 
225; 281; 335; 386. 

Nicephorus Theotokes, 36. 

Nicetas Choniates, 160; 295. 

Nicetas David (or, Nicetas of 
Paphlagonia), 160; 225. 

Nicetas Stethatus, 117. 
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Nicodemus of Athos, 66; 218; 391. 


Nicolaus Mesarites, 362. 

Nicolaus Methonaeus, 233; 319. 

Nicomachus of Gerasa, 171. 

Nicon of Montenegro (or, Nicon of 

Raithus, or, Nicon of Sinai), 111; 130; 

144; 192; 228; 235; 391; 400; 403. 

Nile Delta, 140; 141. 

Nile, 131. 

Nilus of Ancyra, 64; 80; 92; 109; 125; 
127; 183; 259; 402; Cassian's texts 
spuriouly ascribed to N., 332; appl. 
the term προσασχολεῖν, 375. 

Nilus, a spiritual son of Theodore 

Studites, 117. 

Nisibis, 43; 203; 245; 254; 367. 

Nitria, 145; 387. 

Noara, 89. 

Nonnus, the Origenist companion of 

Leontius, 67—68; 75; 133; 130; 262-- 

263; 273-274; 279. 

Nonnus, who paraphrased the gospel 

of John, 244. 

Numenius, 231. 


Oecumenius, 4; 201; God's power 
or providence, not God himself, 
present throughout the universe, 
327; appl. the notion of ‘participa- 
tion in the Spirit’, 355-356. 

Olympiodorus, the deacon of 
Alexandria, 167; 168; 179; 195; 290; 
311; 314; 331. 

Olympiodorus, the philosopher of 


Alexandria, 17; 35; 177; 199; 202; 386. 


Orestes, consul, 78. 
Oriental lore, 7; 8. 


Origen, 1; 4; 6—11; 15; 17; 18; 22; 32; 41; 42; 


108; 122; 145; 153; 157; 159; 161-163; 
170; 173; 175; 178; 180; 188; 191; 195; 
207; 212; 216; 248; 250; 254; 258-261; 


Nicolaus Catascepnus (twelfth cent.), 118. 


263; 266; 269; 270; 272; 274; 276-277; 
282; 286; 289; 302; 331; frs on Psalms 
actually being Didymus", 289; Pseudo- 
Caesarius alleging that’ (Ὠριγένης) 
and ‘wrath’ (ὀργή) are cognate 


ones, 299; dismissing the idea 

of souls being prior to the body, 
301; being attributed the doctrine 
of spheroid bodies, 275; fifth 
anathema against O. by Justinian’s 
edict, 275; doctrine of resurrected 
bodies, 278; different vocabulary 
in Philocalia, 283; unwilling to cite 
Greek sources, 288; human being is 
one entity, 291; rejecting the ‘skin- 
tunics’ doctrine, 294-297; defining 
αἰὼν as a ‘natural system’, 295; 
denying the Platonic idea of the 
idea of skin tunics’, 295; the idea of 
skin tunics’ bespeaking mortality 
is problematic, 296; attacked by 
Pseudo-Caesarius by name, 299; 
concept of creation, considered 

by Barsanuphius, 300; attr. the 
doctrine of sould being a mind 
which grew cold (ἐψύχη), 303-304; 
actually an anti-Platonist in many 
respects, 307—308; associating 
‘north’ with evil, 310; distinguishing 
mind from the soul, 312; mind is 
the ‘eye’ and ‘ruler’ of the soul, 313; 
renounced by those who followed 
him through Gregory of Nyssa, 

315; his catenae-fragments on the 
Psalms were probably written at 
the Great Laura, 319; during the 
sixth century, almost all of the 
major heresies were imputed to O., 
321; Cassian’s notion of universal 
immanent Trinity is alien to O.’s 
theology, 323; the Logos is present 
in the world, 325-326; the Trinity 
is transcendent to the world, 326; 
quoting Wisdom of Solomon, but 
having Chrysippus in mind, 327; 
doctrine on God being present 
throughout the world, distorted by 
the imperial edict, 329; not holding 
the doctrine of beginingless 
creation, 330; converted to 
Christianity, 333; personally 
aquainted with Porphyry, 334; 
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Origen (cont.), studied under 
Ammonius Saccas, 335; rebutted 
the Gnostics, 336; attesting to 
the Stoics, denying the doctrine 
of tripartite soul', 337; 339; 
Providential creation, 340; dynamic 
and evolutionary conception 
of creation, 341-342; attesting 
to 'seminal reasons' sustained 
by Chrysippus, 343; on seminal 
reasons, 344—345; initially a pagan, 
288; 335; 345-346; shared the 
same education with Plotinus, 
345; personal aquaintance with 
Porphyry, 345; an 'exegete of Plato’, 
acc. to Proclus, 346; maintained 
personal friendship with Plotinus, 
346; knew of Plotinus' Enneades 
before they were committed to 
writing, 347—348; appl. ἀναγωγὴ 
as a technical term, 350; Cassian's 
source of typology, 351; catenae- 
fragments vocabulary parallel to 
Cassia, 355; ref. to the 'concept 
of the Father’, 359; on διοίκησις 
καὶ πρόνοια, 360; introduced the 
expression ἀρχικὴ τριάς, 365; appl. 
the adjective ἀσυντρόχαστος, 

367; appl. the expression κατὰ 

τὸ πρόχειρον, 368; did not use 

the expression τὸ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ (or, 
τὸ ἐφεξῆς δηλοῖ), 372; appl. the 
expression κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον, 
376; the first who styled ‘charity’ 
(or, love) a ‘feat’ (κατόρθωμα), 
377; not appl. τοῖς σπουδαίοις καὶ 
καλοῖς, 387; sponsored by Ambrose, 
388; inspired Cassian, 395; his 
sympathizers writing in the sixth 
century, 398. 

Origenism, 5; 11; 13; 14; 16; 19; 27; 30; 
44; 57; 70; 71; 123; 127; 133; 178; 187; 
188; 191; 193; 204; 214; 227; 257; 

274; 287; Origenistic controversy, 
g; sixth-century O., 259; 260; 
Origenists, 272; 287; O. considered 
by Barsanuphius and John, 276; 


authentic O. rendered through a 
Sabaite understanding, 289; O. in 
Barsanuphius; reply, 303; Justinian 
making the distinction between 
ψυχὴ and νοῦς, 306; O. and 'Pseudo- 
O.' of Cassian, 312; Gregory of 
Nyssa's Origenism taken up by his 
followers, 315; Pseudo-Caesarius in 
contrast to Origen's real teaching: 
the primeval creation involved 
'incorporeal minds’, 316; Origenists’ 
condemning 'Origen' was a 
sixth-century phenomenon, 319- 
320; the designation of O. was a 
partisan usage as an incriminating 
sobriquet, 321; Evagrian Origenism, 
321; pseudo-O. of the sixth century, 
324; O. pseudo-O. of Cassian, 332; 
O. possibly laid at the door of 
Cassian, 362; O. under attack by 
the imperial throne, 398. 

Orion, influence on Didymus, 349; 
357; a peculiar etymology of ‘virtue’ 
(ἀρετή), 352; referring to Didymus 
the Blind, 353; teacher of Proclus, 
337 353- 

Ovid, 97. 

Oxyrhynchus, 50. 


Pachomius, 239. 

Palestina Prima, 83. 

Palestina Secunda, 61; 83; 110. 

Palladius, 53; 57; 67; 80; 93; 109; 110; 124; 
131; 140; 142; 143; 144; 191; 197; 211; 217. 

Pamphilus (presbyter, theologian, 
sixth-seventh cent.), 69; 201; his 
apology for Origen, 320. 

Panepho, 133. 

Panephysis, 131. 

Pangratius, monk, 81; 274. 

Paphnutius, another monk, from 
Athens, 131. 

Paphnutius, monk at Scetis, 131; 140; 
141. 

Paradise, dispute as to whether this 
is a corporeal or incorporeal state, 
302. 
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Parmenides, identifying mind and 
soul, 312. 

Patmos, isle, 32. 

Patricius, Sabaite translator of 
Ephraem Syrus, 36. 

Patroclus, 275. 

Paul the apostle, 71; 80; 127; 175; 177; 
230; 231; 249; 253; 323. 

Paul, Palestinian monk, 28; 133; 136. 

Paula, 211. 

Paulinus of Nola, 59. 

Pelagianism, 53; 92. 

Pelagius, 53; 59. 

Peloponnesian War, 136. 

Pentecost, 37; 39; Pentecostal period, 
during which kneeling is banned, 
38. 

Pericles, 136. 

Peripatetic philosophy, 243; 255; 346; 
370; 380. 

Persia, 244; 367. 

Persian invasion of Palestine, in 614, 
87. 

Persians, 87; destroyed Ancyra in 
619 AD, 402. 

Persius, 97. 

person, 252. 

Peter I of Patriarch Jerusalem, 264. 

Peter of Alexandria, anti-Origenist 
bishop, 38; 40. 

Peter the Fuller, 26; 29; 71. 

Peter the Greek (Helladicus), an 
Origenist, 262; 263. 

Peter, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 73; 262; 
266; 267; 275; 279; 280; 287. 

Peter, the apostle, 71. 

Petrizos, 237. 

Petronius, 151. 

Philippoupolis, 237. 

Philo, 12; 17; 80; 170; 172; 173; 180; 183; 
194; 253; 298; 307; 387; 401; on the 
etymology of ψυχή, 307; positing 
mind as ontologically prior to the 
soul, 312; mind is the‘ruler’ of the 
soul, 313-314; on God being present 
throughout the world, 329; appl. 
the notion of μετουσία, 356; ref. to 


the ‘concept of the Father’, 359; on 
sth ‘firmly established in the soul’, 
372-373; appl. the term κατόρθωμα, 
377. 

Philocalia, compliled by Nicodemus 
of Athos, 66; foreshadowed by the 
New Paradise, 67; only the texts of 
P. are attributed to Cassian, 217- 
218; the real Cassian obscured by 
the editors of P., 228; possibly a 
product of the Akoimetoi, 282—283. 

Philostratus of Athens (Flavius 
Philostratus, sophist, c. 170-250), 
52. 

Philoxenus of Mabbug, a Monophysite 
saint, 138. 

Photius, 8; 11; 20; 21; 54; 55; 60-67; 

73; 76; 80; 87; 88; 94; 92; 102; 105; 
107; 110; 116; 124; 127; 129; 1425 144; 
165; 180; 192; 200; 203; 216; 218; 
228; 229; 232; 235; 277; 288; 298; 
299; 300; 318; 319; 335; on 'skin 
tunics' bespeak mortality, 295; 
appl. Proclus' phraseology, 319; 
reviewing a defense of Origen, 
320; parallel to the vocabulary 

of Cassian, 354; appl. πλατύτερον 
εἴρηται, 386; distorted by M. 
Petschenig, 391-392; did not have 
De Panareto available to him, 
393-394; many of the Epistulae 

et Amphilochia are Cassian's, 228; 
399; reviewing Origen's Princ, 326; 
styling Cassian's book βιβλιδάριον, 
389; reviewing Cassian, 391; 400. 

Physiologus, 160. 

Piamun, monk at the Nile Delta, 141. 

Pindar, 17. 

Pinufius, monk, 134; 141. 

Plato, 4; 10; 17; 19; 35; 120; 142; 145; 

171; 243; 244; 256; 276; 285; being 
attributed the doctrine of spheroid 
bodies, 275; P.’s texts hardly read by 
modern theologians, 307; tripartite 
division of the soul, 337; P. not too 
different from Aristotle acc. to 

Late Antiquity interpreters, 339; 
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Plato (cont.), would not have never 
endorsed some of the pagan Ori- 
gen’s statements, acc. to Proclus, 
346; ‘the Good is not essence’, 
347—348; styled'theologian', 357; 
construed by Proclus, 359; ref. to 
the ‘concept of the Father’, 359; 
defended by Simplicius, 371; appl. 
τοῖς σπουδαίοις καὶ καλοῖς casually, 
387; familiar to Cassian, 395; his 


dialogues were a model to Cassian, 


396. 

Plato, Christian martyr, 87. 

Plato, monk of Sakkoudion, 209. 

Platonic dialogues, 141. 

Platonic style, 145. 

Platonism, 243; 244, the body being 
the tunic of the soul, 291; 292; alien 
to Origen, 313; the sixth century 
eagerly seeking ‘heresy’ in Platonic 
terminology, 332; eagerly sought 
in Origen by modern scholarhip, 
343. 

Pliny the Elder, 151. 

Pliny the Younger, 151. 

Plotinus, 17; 175; 205; 244; 335; 
ontological pattern, 303; 323; 
ontological pattern different 
from Origen's, 313; dismissing 
the Stoic view of the soul, 308; 


actually received argument against 


the Stoic account of the soul 
from Plutarch, 309; criticising 
the Stoic doctrine of ‘seminal 
reasons’, 342; attesting to Stoic 
philosophy, 343; on seminal 
reasons, 344; his Enneades were 
known to Origen before they 
were committed to writing, 
346; the One is ontologically 


superior to the Mind, 346; criticised 


Aristotle who dismiseed ‘division 
of intelligible things’, 369-370; 
appl. the verb συντροχάζειν, 
366; mentioned by Simplicius, 
376. 

Plovdiv, 237. 


Plutarch, 6; 17; 80; 150; 162; 163; 
195; 306; 307; mind is the‘ruler’ 
of the soul, 314; criticizing 
the Stoics, 309; 343; appl. the 
rare term ἀπεράτωτος, 313; 315; 
identifying the universal cohesive 
power with Zeus, 326; ref. to the 
‘concept of God’, 359; appl. the 
term κατόρθωμα, 377; appl. τοῖς 
σπουδαίοις καὶ καλοῖς, 387. 

Poenulus, 150. 

Poimen, monk mentioned in a 
Synaxarium, 117. 

Polybius, 17; appl. the term κατόρθωμα, 
377. 

Polycrates of Ephesus, Quartodeciman 
bishop, 71. 

Pontius Pilate, 246. 

Pontus, 28; 229. 

Porphyry, 17; 35; 175; 235; 244; 333; 
334; testimony about Origen, 288; 
thought ofthe Stoic tenet ofthe 
soul as 'shameful', 309; styled the 
Holy Spirit 'the soul' of God, 323; 
identifying the universal cohesive 
power with Hermes, 326; had no 
reason to claim a Christian-born 
theologian as Greek, 335; copying 
Origen, 336; contemptive of 
Christian scholars, 338; influenced 
by Origen, 339; criticizing the 
Stoics, 343; personal aquaintance 
with Origen, 345. 

Posidonius of Apamea, 17; 194; 384; 
on the ‘three powers of the soul’, 
337; ref. to the ‘concept of God’, 
359; Styling the universal cohesive 
power ‘spirit’, 326. 

Posidonius, monk, 211. 

practical habit (πρακτικὴ ἕξις), 12; 190. 

praxis, the fourth-century monastic 
ideal, n. 

precise copies of Scripture, 211. 

Prefecture of the East, 25. 

Presocratics, etymology for ψυχή, 303; 
account of the soul, 304-306. 

primary substance of bodies, 301. 
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Proclus, 3; 6; 7; 11; 13; 25; 35; 45; 198; 


205; 244; 245; 284; mind cannot 
exist in the world apart from the 
soul, 314; mind is the'ruler' of the 
soul, 314; influence on Pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagite, 319; on 

the universal cohesive power, 

326; reported by Damascius on 
the universal cohesive power, 

326; influenced by Didymus, 334; 
349; 353-354; 356; attesting to 
Origen, 335; taking up Origen’s 
formulation, 336; P. had liaisons 
with the intelligentsia of Egypt, 337; 
on the ‘three powers of the soul’, 
337; employing Christian locution, 
338; relation with Heraiscus, 338; 
praising Porphyry’s legacy, 339; 
criticizing the Stoics, 343; knew of 
the pagan Origen, 345; selectively 
employing Stoic ‘seminal reasons’, 
345-346; not endorsing some of 
the pagan Origen’s statements, 346; 
appl. the imagery of Genesis about 
'skin-tunics', 348-349; influenced 
by Alexandrian Christianity, 

352; pupil of Orion, 352-353; 
influence on Cassian, 353; 354; 
appl. the term µετουσίαι, 356— 

357; appl. the terminology that 

is exclusive to Gregory of Nyssa 
and Didymus, 359; the divinity is 
a Triad, 359; ref. to the ‘concepts 
of the Father', 359; Cassian's 
phraseology about is 'inward 

war' is akin to P., 360; liabilities 

to Christian literature, 360; liability 
to Christian lore on διοίκησις καὶ 
πρόνοια, 361; appl. the adjective 
ἀνεκφοίτητος, 361; his interaction 
with Christian literature, 361; 

on δύναμις ἐνεργητική, 363; time 
proper is an ‘active force’ (δύναμις 
ἐνεργητική), 363; the sole pagan 
appl. the term ἡ θεοφανία, 365; 

on ὑπερκόσμιον φῶς, 364; appl. 

the expression ἀρχικὴ τριάς, 365; 


appl. the adjective ἐκφαντορικός, 
366; appl. the expression κατὰ 

τὸ πρόχειρον, 368—369; appl. the 
notion of ‘division of intelligible 
things’, 370; his liabilities to 
Didymus prob. via Egypt, 370; appl. 
the expression κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον, 
376; corresponcence with Cassian’s 
language, 396. 

Procopius of Caesarea, historian, 197. 

Procopius of Gaza, 80; 84; 85; 281; 326; 
360; 361-362. 

Proculus, Bishop of Marseilles, 58; 

59. 

prosopon, 254. 

Prosper of Aquitaie, 53; 56; 59; 93; 112; 
122; 123. 

psalmody, 32; 33. 

Pseudo-Caesarius, 3; 15; 21; 22; 24; 

26; 29; 31; 63; 70; 74; 87; 142; 173; 
178; 266; 290; 296; 302; 303; 306; 
sustaining primeval incorporeal 
creation, 293; denouncing the 
idea of pre-existent souls, 303; 
mind is the ‘eye’ and ‘ruler’ of 

the soul, 313; mind is different 
from the soul, 313-314; banning 
definition of 'virtue', 314; the 
divine nature which is ‘without 
limit’, 314; wrote following 
Gregory of Nyssa, 315; sustaining 
'incorporeal minds’, 316-318; 
followed Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagite on ‘incorporeal minds’, 
319; on ὑπερκόσμιον φῶς, 363-364; 
appl. the term ἡ θεοφανία, 365. 

Pseudo-Clement of Rome, 63; 
pseudepigrapha actually written 
by Cassian, 399. 

Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, 13; 21; 
26; 170; 178; 200; 225; 281; sustaining 
'incorporeal minds’, 318; 319; appl. 
Proclus' language, 319; God's power 
or providence, not God himself, 
present throughout the universe, 
327; appl. a language characteris- 
tically akin to that of Cassian, 332; 
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Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite (cont.), 
at points influenced by Didymus 
rather than by Neoplatonists, 349— 
350; appl. the adjective ἀνεκφοίτη- 
τος, 361; following Proclus' notion 
of ὑπερκόσμιον φῶς, 364—365; appl. 
the adjective ἐκφαντορικός, 366; 
appl. σκοπὸς καὶ ópoc, 382; relation 
with Cassian, 396. 

Pseudo-Justin, some of his works are 
Cassian's, 20; 38; 39; 216; 341; 376; 
382; akin to Pseudo-Caesarius 
(=Cassian), 290; a product of 
Akoimetan sentiment, 283; 
following Origen's doctrine of 
creation, 341. 

Pseudo-Macarius, 29; 155; 161; 162; 
169; 177; 290; 299; relation with 
Cassian, 321; appl. the notion of 
‘participation in the Spirit’, 355- 
356; appl. the notion of ‘inward 
war’, 360; affinity with Cassian’s 
writings, 378; parallel language 
with Cassian, 381. 

Pythagoras, being attributed the 
doctrine of spheroid bodies, 275- 
276; Pythagorean doctrine, 283; 
Pythagoreans, 174; 175. 


Rabbi Joseph, go. 

Rabbi Josua ben Levi, go. 
Rabbi Meyasha, go. 
Restoration, 70; 268; 301; 320. 
Roman citizenship, 230. 
Roman Empire, 61; 231-234. 
Roman Mesopotamia, 26. 
Romania, 152; 221; 227. 


Romans, 26; 150; 158; 178; 232—238; 353. 


Rufinus, 153. 


Rule of Benedict, 214; 215; 217—218; 400. 


Rule of the Master, Regula Magistri, 
218; 219. 
Rum, 234. 


Sabas, Cassian was his spiritual son, 
3:9; 74; 81; 321; 394 death of S., 
37; 74; 775 78; 79; 116; 133; 257; 2725 


287; visited Constantinople in 
511—512, 30; his typicon followed 

by the monastery of Studios, 

32; an exemplary to Theodore 
Studites, 34; Cassian was the fourth 
successor of S., 45; appointed 
leader of all isolated Palestinian 
monks, 67; meeting of S. with 
Theodosius the Coenobiarch, 68; 
S. accompanied by Leontius in 531, 
73; S.’s successor was Gelasius, 73; 
disowned Leontius, 74; 75; Cassian 
returning with S. to Palestine, 74; 
S.’s successors, 78-79; Life of S. 
written after 553, 79—80; 263; 273; 
S. funded by Justinian, 83-84; S. 
visited regularly by anchorite John, 
132; S. advised about successor 

of the New Laura, 133; S. styled 
‘citizen of heavens’, 188; S. was 
from Cappadocia, 211; Cassian’s 
body was interred next to that of 
S., 81; 214; 403; hymn in honour 

to S., 226; S. repelled both Origen 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia, 

260; 271; 286; S. advised Justinian 
on anti-heretical combat, 271; 

286; S. detested Origenism, 321; 

S. recounting anecdotes to Cassian 
about Cappadocia, 331. 

Sabbatius, monk, 76; 77; 274. 

Sallust, Latin author, 97. 

Sallustius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 67. 

Samaritans, 83; 84; 249. 

Saracenes, 73. 

Scetis of Doupiani, 1. 

Scetis, 1; 50; 66; 74; 88; 131; 135; 139; 140; 
141; 145; 221; 229; 416. 

Scythia Minor, 50; 57; 229; 230. 

Scythia, 49; 50; 56; 97; 152; 207; 221; 228; 
229. 

Scythians, 235; 236; 237. 

Scythopolis (Beth Sean), 3; 14; 28; 29; 
45; 50; 61; 62; 79; 81; 82; 87; 97; 110; 
121; 127; 129; 132; 145; 152; 214; 222; 
(Beth Sean), 236; 394. 

Seltzuk Turks, 109. 
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Semi-Pelagianism, 53; 59; 92; 212; 213; 
214. 

Serenus, a Monophysite saint, 138. 

Severian Monophysites, 69; 383. 


Severianus of Gabala, 177; 178; 352; 376. 


Severus of Antioch, 4; 17; 30; 32; 84; 
138; 164; 254; 257; 293; 365. 

Sextus Empiricus, 380. 

Siluanus, the son of Sarapion, 138. 

Simmias, 142. 

Simplicius, 3; 6; 7; 1-13; 17; 24; 
26; 35; 198; 203; 205; 244—246; 
his commentary on Epictetus' 
Enchiridion heavily influenced 
by Christian mindset, 11; 246; 
372; 374; 375; appl. the term 
ἀπεράτωτος literally, 315; on 
the universal cohesive power; 
326; did not use the adjective 
ἀνεκφοίτητος, 362; quoting Proclus 
on ὑπερχόσμιον φῶς, 364; his 
destination after decamping from 
Persia, 367; appl. the expression 
προχείρως ἀκούειν, 367; appl. the 
adjective ἀσυντρόχαστος, 367— 
368; appl. the expression κατὰ τὸ 
πρόχειρον, 368-369; treating the 
notion of 'division of intelligible 
things' reluctantly, 370; appl. the 
expression τὴν ῥᾳδίαν μετάπτωσιν, 
372; on sth ‘firmly established 
in the soul’, 372-373; appl. the 
term προσασχολεῖσθαι, 374; appl. 
the term προσασχολεῖσθαι, 374; 
appl. the term συνδιαγωγή, 374; 
appl. the term προσασχολεῖσθαι 
once, 375; appl. the expression 
ἀπαράλειπτος γνῶσις, 376; appl. 
the expression λύεται οὖν ἡ ζήτησις, 
376; appl. πλατύτερον εἴρηται), 386; 
corresponcence with Cassian’s 
language, 396. 

skin-tunics (Gen. 3, 21), 290-291; 
Platonic exegesis employed by 
Gregory of Nazianzus and other 
Christians, 293-294; 296—299; 
denoting mortality, 295—296; 


altrentative exegeses, 296; not 
among the 'Origenist' doctrines, 
condemned by Theodore of 
Scythopolis, 300; Platonic exegesis 
dismissed by Origen, 300; Platonic 
exegesis endorsed by Proclus, 348. 

Socrates Scholasticus, 71; 125; 144; 
excoriating Origen's detractors, 295. 

Socrates, the Greek philosopher, 145; 
277. 

Sophocles, 17. 

Sophronius of Damascus, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, 232; 233. 

Sophronius the Armenian, anti- 
Origenist of the Great Laura, 
267; head of the monastery of 
Theodosius the Coenobiarch, 280. 

Sophronius, pupil of John Moschus, 14; 
67; 109; 144; 187. 

Soranus of Ephesus, 171. 

soul, s. craving the Logos, 161; 378; 
tumultuous impulses of the s., 
167; the ‘abode’ of the s., 170; the 
souls as ‘acropolis’, 171; mind is the 
‘eye’ of the s., 173; s. clothed with 
an aerial body, 175; most perfect 
s., 177; the s. ‘soul bound up with 
the wreath of righteousness’, 180; 
hypostasis and substance of the 
s., 181-182; mental impressions 
arising in the s., 199; s. identified 
with human personality, 243; s. 
and body is a single entity, 243; 
pre-existence of the s., 263; 300-- 
303; 320; the s. has the same shape 
as the body, 275; 283; sphere-like 
s., 276; doctrines of the s., 283; 
s. becoming mind, 284—285; s. 
having previously been mind, 303; 
317; the s. clothed with a ‘tunic’, 
290—299, (Proclus), 348-349; s. 
associated with ‘cold’, 303-312; 
mind holding priority over the s., 
312-314; mind cannot exist apart 
from the s., 314; Stoic view of the 
s., 326; false doctrines arise in the 
soul during youth (Origen), 336; 
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soul (cont.), tripartite soul, 337; 
powers of the s., 337-338; the 
soul is a concurrence of ‘reasons’ 
(logoi) (Origen), 339; the s. is 
incorporeal, 342; the Stoic s. ‘made 
a product of the earth' acc. to 
Neoplatonists, 343; seminal reasons 
as formative powers ofthe s., 344; 
the disorderly impulses ofthe 
S., 533; the s. ‘firmly established 
within' a man, 372-373; ruling 
power of the soul (hegemonicon), 
377; a malpracticing s. forfeits 
wisdom, 397; deamons are unable 
to permeate human s., 438; only 
the Holy Trinity can permeate the 
human s., 439. 

Sousakim, 135. 

Sozomenus, historian, 71; 93; 94; 124; 
132; 144; 193. 

Sozomenus, monk of the Great Laura, 
261; 263. 

Speusippus, 17. 

spheroid body, assumed upon 
resurrection, 275; allegedly, a 
'Manichaean fraud', 276; assumed 
by the resurrected, 278; attr. to 
Origen, 277—279; 283; acc. to 
Proclus, 284. 

Stephanus Byzantius, 52; 127. 

Stephanus of Alexandria, medical 
doctor, 203. 

Stephen the Sabaite of Gaza, 14; 226. 

Stephen, surnamed Gobarus, 299. 

Stephen, the first martyr, 59. 

Stobaeus, 17; 154; 173; on the etymol- 
ogy of ψυχή, 307; reporting the 
notion of mind being the ‘eye’ and 
‘ruler’ of the soul, 313. 

Stoicism, 18; 145; 146; 154; 163; 164; 170; 
176; 191; 199; 200; 244; 247; 251; 308; 
313; 323; 324; 325; 326; 343; 345; 360; 
378; 383; 395. Stoic locution, 145; 
Stoic view of the Logos, 250; S. in 
Origen, 313; 326; S. was familiar 
to Cassian, 325; 3771: 395; Stoic 
view of the soul, 308; Stoic theory 


of the immanent logos, 323; the 
Christian Logos being analogous 

to the universal Stoic logos, 323- 
334; the notion of ‘seminal reasons’, 
343; the notions of ἢ ποιότης καὶ ἡ 
διαφορά, 383. 

Stoics, on passion, 146; on universal 
corporeality, 176; denying the 
doctrine of tripartite soul’, 337; 
doctrine of seminal reasons’, 342; 
criticized by Neoplatonists, 343; 
criticized by Origen and Plotinus, 
345. 

Strabo, 52; 372. 

Strategius, 109-110. 

substance, material s., 20; s. as 
synonymous with hypostasis, 

181; s. of Christian doctrine 
expounded, 252; incorporeal s., 

293; 322; primary s., 301; simple and 
incorporeal substance' is only the 
Trinity, which alone is incorporeal, 
321; the fifth material s., 326; 
individual s., 370; s. of virtue, 384. 

Suetonius, 151. 

Sulpicius Severus, 142. 

Symeon Logothetes, 335. 

Symeon Neotheologus (tenth— 
eleventh cent.), 362. 

Symeon the Stylite the Elder, 84. 

Symeon, the receiver ofthe baby 
Jesus, 226. 

Symmachus, 142. 

Syncletius, 53. 

Synopsis Scripturae Sacrae (Pseudo- 
Athanasius), 20; 236. 

Syria, 2; 13; 14; 25; 52; 82; 120; 152; 222; 
native region of Cassian, 368. 

Syrianus of Athens, 80; 326; 361. 


Tarsus, 231. 

Tatian, 51. 

Tebenessus, 133. 

Tekoa, 82; 219. 

Terentius, monk, 76; 279. 

tertium quid, allegedly introduced in 
Christology by the τετραδῖται, 70. 
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Tertullian, 298. 

Thace, 21. 

Thalassius, 109. 

Thebae, 50. 

Thebais, 133; 139. 

Themistius, 236; 304; 386. 

Thennesus, 131. 

Theoctistus Studites, 295. 

Theodora, Empress, 44. 

Theodore Anagnostes, 29; 199. 

Theodore Askidas, 22; 23; 32; 70; 

72; 75-773 16; 133; 139; 257; 258; 
262; 265; 266; 268—272; 287; 300; 
superior of the New Laura, 263; 
subscribed to Justinian's nine 
anathemas against Origen, 267; 
he went on with 'persecuting the 
orthodox’, 268; abbot of the New 
Laura, 272; 273; received the first 
see of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
274; participated in the Local 
Council of Constantinople, 279; 
influence on Cassian’s Origenism, 
312; condemned Origen at some 
moment while not ceasing to be 
Origenist, 320; a friend of Cassian’s, 
398. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 3; 7; 10; 17; 19; 
22; 41; 43; 73; 75; 81; 145; 69; 167; 
170; 172; 177-178; 198; 254; 258- 
261; 266; 268; 270—272; 286; appl. 
the expression κατὰ τὸ πρόχειρον, 
368; condemned by Theodore of 
Scythopolis, 300; appl. the notion 
of ‘participation in the Spirit’, 
355-356; on ‘classification of the 
intelligible things’, 371; appl. the 
expression κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον, 376; 
inspired Cassian, 395. 

Theodore of Scythopolis, 265; 266; 276; 
300; 316; 320; 321. 

Theodore Studites, 8; 13; 14; 32; 33; 35; 
44; 70; 92; 110; 117; 160; 161; 172; 179; 
180; 192; 193; 209; 225; 234; 281; 283; 
387; 403; sustaining 'incorporeal 
minds' 318; took up the spirit of the 
Akoimetoi, 319; appl. a language 


characteristically akin to that 
of Cassian, 332; appl. the notion 
of ‘inward war’, 360; prob. appl. 
the expression ἀρχικὴ τριάς, 365- 
366; appl. the term προσασχολεῖν, 
374; quoting from Cassian, 400; 
mentioning Cassian, 405. 
Theodore, allegedly addressed by 
Gennadius of Marseilles, 54. 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 3; 67; 10; 12; 15; 
20; 22; 25; 30; 32; 41; 68; 71; 72; 80; 
85; 94; 121; 145; 163; 170—172; 180; 
183; 184; 198; 216; 225; 254; 255; 
259; 272; 283; 293; 295; 297; 382; 
against Cyril of Alexandria, 270; 
the true heir to Origen's textual 
concerns, 287; dismissing 'skin- 
tunics' doctrine as Platonic, 296; 
297; associating ‘north’ with either 
the devil or the hell, 310; mind 
is the'ruler ofthe soul, 314; ref. 
to the divine providence being 
present throughout, 327; the divine 
providence is present throughtout 
the world, 327; ref. to the 'concept 
of the Father’, 359; on δύναμις 
ἐνεργητική, 363; appl. τὸ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ 
(or, τὸ ἐφεξῆς δηλοῖ), 371-372; on sth 
‘firmly established in the soul’, 373; 
appl. the term προσασχολεῖσθαι, 
375; virtue is a ‘feat’ (κατόρθωμα), 
379; being aware of the distinction 
between σκοπὸς (‘intent’) and τέλος 
(‘end’), 381; πλατύτερον εἴρηται, 
386-387; not appl. τοῖς σπουδαίοις 
καὶ καλοῖς, 387; inspired Cassian, 
395; his theology imbues Cassian's 
text, 398; influence on Photius' (?) 
Epistulae et Amphilochia, 399. 
Theodosius II, Emperor, 50; 79; 352. 
Theodosius the Coenobiarch, 67; 68; 
80; 81; 188; 210; 262; relating Cap- 
padocian anecdotes to Cassian, 331. 
Theodosius, monk, the Sabaite scribe 
of Codex 573, 2; 394. 
Theodotus of Ancyra, 200; 386. 
Theodotus, a Gnostic, 298. 
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Theognostus of Constantinople 
(Theognostus Protospatharius), 179. 

Theoktistos, monk, 83. 

Theoleptus of Philadelphia, bishop, 117. 

Theon of Alexandria, 34; 35. 

Theonas, monk at the Nile Delta, 141. 

Theophanes Confessor, 29; 30; 76; 198. 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 144; 145; 291. 

Theophrastus (title of a work by 
Aeneas of Gaza), 175. 

Theophrastus, 17; 173. 

Theotokos Mary, 138. 

Thessaly, 1. 

Thrace, 25; 26; 222; 230; 397. 

Three Chapters, 19; 30; 258; 268—271. 

Thucydides, 43; 136. 

Tiberius II Constantine, Emperor, 139. 

Timocles, an anti-Chalcedonian 
Akoimetan monk, 31. 

Timothy, apostle, 253. 

Titus, 253. 

Toura, 289. 

Trajanopolis, 53. 

Trinity, only the T. is incorporeal, 322; 
369; incorporeal par excellence, 369; 
Cassian made the T. Analogous to the 
Stoic Logos, 325; t. Is transcendent 
to the world acc. to Origen, 326- 
327 acts within the world through 
the Logos, 327; origina; T. (Origen), 
365; T. alone can permeate the 
human soul, acc. To Cassian, 439. 

Turks, 234. 


Unity of Christ with the Father in 
terms of ‘inhabitation’ of Godhead 
in the human nature of Christ, 70. 
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Valentinianus Emperor, 50. 

Valentinus, the Gnostic, 298. 

Venerius, 59. 

Venice, 66; 112; 218. 

Veroia, 52. 

Victor I, Pope, 71. 

Victor, a Monophysite saint, 138. 

Vigilius Pope, 266; 268; 274. 

Virgil, 97. 

virtue, ‘most perfect v.’, 12; 183; 
psalmody and prayer as v., 33; 
monastic v., 7; 64; 68; 133; 145; 
146; 170; 182; 187; 194; 215; 262; 
438; Castor's v., 74; practical v., 80; 
pursuit of v., 86; 328; v. of dicretion, 
91-92; 438; accomplishment 
of v., 119; Aristotelian v. as 'the 
mean’, 126; 381-384; v. of Athenian 
democracy, 136; to be trained 
towards v., 184; 195; practical v., 301; 
v. is hard to define, 314; v.is 'ever- 
unfinished’, 314; etymology of v., 
352—353; Stoic v., 378; monasteries 
is a workshop of v., 437; 440. 

Vita Antonii (ascribed to Athanasius), 
possibly spurious, 195. 

Vulgate, 211. 


Western monasticism, 152. 
wrath of God, 154. 


Xenophon, 17; appl. the term µετουσία, 
356. 


Zacharias of Mytilene, 365. 
Zeno, the universal power decorated 
the world, 327. 
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ἀγαθὴ ὑπακοή, 182. 

ἀγάπη, 153. 

ἁγνός, 153. 

ἀγροίκους καὶ ἰδιώτας, 162; 191. 

ἀγρυπνία, 183. 

ἀδιάδοχος, 24. 

ἀδύνατον παρὰ κακοῖς εὑρεθῆναι 
ἐπιστήμην, οὐδὲ ἐν πράγμασιν 
ἀπ(αι)δεύτοις μεμετρημένον τι, 396. 

ἀεί, 330. 

ἀεὶ κινητός, 156; 157. 

ἀεικίνητος, 156. 

ἀέριον πνεῦμα, 177. 

ἀέριον σῶμα, 177—176. 

ἀθρόα καταβολή, 340--341. 

αἱ μετουσίαι τοῦ πνεύματος, 355. 

αἱρετή, 352-353. 

αἱρετική, 352-353. 

αἰών, 295. 

ἀκηδία, 155; 199. 

ἀκρότητες ἰσότητες, 384—385. 

ἀκτημοσύνη, 187. 

ἀκύθηρον, 335. 

ἀλλὰ ταῦτα ὁ Ὠριγένης καὶ ὁ Ὠριγένειος 
ἐχέτω χορός, 294. 

ἄλυς, 154; 155. 

ἀμερίστως τὰ μεριστά, 361. 

ἀναβολαί, 153. 

ἀναγνώστης, 208. 

ἀναγωγή, 350. 

ἀναδήσασθαι, 18ο. 

ἀνεκφοίτητος, 361-362. 

ἀνηγμένος, 350. 

ἀνηγμένως, 349-350. 

ἀνθρωποπαθῶς, 153. 

ἀνθρώπους ἀγροίκους καὶ ἰδιώτας, 397. 

ἀναχώρησις, 153. 

ἀναψύχειν, bespeaking life; opposite: 
ἀποψύχειν, identified with death; 
306. 

ἀνισότης, 383. 


ἀντιθέσεις, 154. 

ἀοράτων φύσεων, 293. 

ἀπάθεια, 122; Stoic ideal of à, 146. 

ἀπαραλλαγή, 205. 

ἀπαράλειπτος γνῶσις, 205; 376. 

ἀπαραμύθητον πένθος, 169. 

ἀπατεώνων ἀοράτων, 178. 

ἅπερ πλατύτερον εἰρήκαμεν, 385. 

ἀπεράτωτος, used by Plutarch, 313; 314; 
815. 

ἀποταγὴ πραγμάτων, 162. 

ἀποφύχειν, identified with death; 
opposite: ἀναψύχειν, bespeaking 
life; 306. 

ἀργῶν ἀνθρώπων, 301. 

ἀρετή, 352. 

ἀρετὴν συνίστασθαι, 195. 

ἀρετῶν ἀκρόπολίς τις καὶ βασιλίς, 170. 

ἀρτύνω, 165. 

ἀρτυτός, 165. 

ἀρτύω, 165. 

ἀρχὴ τῆς κοσμογονίας, 340--341. 

ἀρχὴν φθαρτὴν εἰσάγοντος τὴν 
σωματικήν, 342. 

ἀρχικὴ τριάς, 365—366. 

ἀσυντρόχαστος, 366—368. 

ἀσώματος, 323. 

ἀσώματος καὶ ἁπλῆ τὴν φύσιν, 325. 

ἄτρεπτος, 201; 202. 

ἀτρέπτως, 201. 

ἀὔλοτέρου σώματος, 293. 

Αὐξάνων, 81. 

αὐτάρτυτα, 165. 

αὐτὸς τε οὖν δεῖται καταψύξεως καὶ 
πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἢ καρδία, 304. 

ἀφαντασιάστως, 199; 201. 

ἀφαντασίαστος, 199-202. 


βαρεῖα, 158. 
Βασάν, 236. 
βεβαίῳ λογισμῷ, 193; 396. 
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βεβαίως διαμένειν, 167. 
Βεθσάνη, 236. 
Βηθησάν, 236. 
βιβλιδάριον, 389. 
Βιθσάν, 236. 
βιοθάνατοι, 163; 164. 
βίσεκστον, 202; 203. 


γαστριμαργία, 155; 187. 

Γαυδέντιος, 53. 

γνῶσις, 187; 191. 

γνωστική, 190; 375. 

γνωστικὴ ἕξις, 12. 

γνωστικός, 188. 

γύμνωσις πάντων τῶν γηΐνων πραγμά- 
των, 195. 


δερμάτινοι χιτῶνες, 290; 296. 

δεσποτικὴ κοινωνία, 121. 

διαβολικῆς κακουργίας, 185. 

διάθεσις, 153. 

διαίρεσις τῶν νοητῶν, 369. 

διατύπωσις, 197. 

διεγειρόµεθα πρὸς τὸν πόθον αὐτοῦ, 378. 

διήγημα, 108. 

δι’ ἣν κτίσιν δεδύνηται καὶ πᾶσα κτίσις 
ὑφεστάναι, 340. 

διήκειν, 325. 

διοίκησις καὶ πρόνοια, 163; 360—361; 
377. 

διόπερ ἀναγκαία ἡ ἀναπνοή, 304. 

δίσεκτον, 203. 

διτταὶ δόξαι, 299. 

διψυχία, 300. 

δοκιμώτατος, 169. 

δύναμις ἐνεργητική, 363. 

δυσαπόβλητος, 202. 

δυσχέρειαν πολλὴν εἶναι, 380. 


ἐγκράτεια, 187. 

ἐγκρατής, 153. 

ἔκπεμψις, 292. 

ἔννοια, 358. 

ἔννοιαι τοῦ πατρός, 359. 
ἕνωσις, 69-70. 

ἕνωσις καθ’ ὑπόστασιν, 69-70. 
ἕνωσις καὶ συνάφεια, 196. 


ἕνωσις κατ’ οὐσίαν, 69-70. 

εἰ γάρ τινές εἰσι καὶ νῦν ὁμολογοῦντες 
μὲν τὸ ἐκείνου πτῶμα, ἀντιποιούμενοι 
δὲ τῶν αὐτοῦ, 266. 

εἰ δ᾽ ὅτι παντελῶς ἀνύπαρκτον τὸ EV καὶ 
ἀνυπόστατον, 346. 

εἰ καλῶς ἐλάβομεν τὸ παράδειγμα, 342. 

εἴθε γὰρ καὶ τὸν βαρὺν χιτῶνα τοῦτον 
ἀπεθέμην, ἵνα λάβω κουφότερον, 291. 

εἰκῇ, 211; 215; 216. 

εἴκω, 192. 

εἰ λήθην ποιησώμεθα, 163. 

εἴξας, 192. 

εἴξας ἐγὼ τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ κελεύσει, 192. 

εἰς βαθύτατον πτῶμα, 163. 

εἰς συγκατάθεσιν ἐπισπάσασθαι 
δυνάμενον, 291; 295. 

εἰς τὴν νοερὰν διάκρισιν, 371. 

ἐκ μηδενὸς κτίσαντος αὐτάς, 329. 

ἐκ πείρας καὶ ἐπιστήμης, 191. 

ἑκατέρας ὑπερβολῆς, 385. 

ἐκβάλαι, 199. 

ἐκβαλεῖν, 190. 

ἐκκουσεύειν, 196. 

ἐκπεπτωκέναι τοῦ ἰδίου σκοποῦ καὶ 
ὅρου, 381. 

ἐκπορεύσιμον, 292. 

ἐκπόρευσις, 293. 

ἐκφαντορικός, 366. 

ἐκφοιτῶ, 361. 

ἐμπαθής, 190. 

ἐν ἀκαρεῖ, 340--341. 

ἐν τῇ τοῦ μοναστηρίου ἐπιστήμῃ, 194. 

ἐν ψυχρῷ γενομένην και στομωθεῖσαν 
ψυχὴν γενέσθαι λεπτοτέραν ἐν ψυχρῷ 
γιγνομένην, 308. 

ἐναντίωσις, 383. 

ἐνιδρυμένος τῇ ψυχῇ, 373. 

ἐννοίας τοῦ πατρός, 220; 358—360. 

ἐξατονεῖν, 195. 

ἕξιν ἀστειοτέραν σώματος, 185. 

ἕξις, 12; 308; 375. 

ἐξομαλισμός, 157. 

ἐφ’ ἴσης, 272. 

ἐφίσης, 272. 

ἐπάναγκές ἐστιν, 197; 383. 

ἐπέκεινα νοῦ, 347—348. 
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ἐπέκεινα οὐσίας, ἐπέκεινα καὶ ἐνεργείας 
καὶ ἐπέκεινα νοῦ καὶ νοήσεως, 347. 

ἐπέκεινα οὐσίας πρεσβείᾳ τε καὶ δυνάμει, 
346. 

ἐπέκεινα πάντων, 348. 

ἐπὶ στάσιν, 285. 

ἐπικίνδυνον καὶ προπετὲς τὸ περὶ 
οἱασδήποτε φύσεως ταχέως ὁρίζειν, 
191. 

ἐπιμόνου μνήμης τῶν ἀγαθῶν, 163. 

ἐπίσης, 272. 

ἐπίσταμαι, 285. 

ἐπιστήμη, 285. 

ἐπιστημονικὰ λέγειν, 357. 

ἐπιστημονικῶς λέγειν, 357. 

ἐσθότε, 178; 179. 

ἔστιν ὅτε, 178. 

εὐαγγελικὴ τελειότης, 163. 

εὐθύπορα, 284. 

εὐκατάμικτος, 161. 

εὐχαριστηρίους ὕμνους ἀνέπεμπον αὐτῷ 
καὶ πρὸ καταβολῆς τοῦδε τοῦ κόσμου, 
330. 

ἐψύχη, 303. 

ἕως ἄρτι, 330. 


ζῆν, 304. 
ζεῖν, 304. 
ζωῆς κυβέρνησις, 185. 


ἡ γὰρ τοῦ Θεοῦ θεωρία πολλαχῶς 
λαμβάνεται, 382. 

ἡγεμονικόν, 377. 

ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ ἐκ ψυχροῦ, ἐξ ὕδατος γάρ, 305. 

ἡ διαίρεσις ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐν τοῖς 
πράγμασι, 370. 

ἡ θεοφανία, 365. 

ἡ μὲν ζωὴ ἐκ τῆς ψυχῆς ὑπάρχει, 305. 

ἡ νοῦν μιμουμένη κίνησις, 284. 

ἤρξατο ἀγανακτεῖν καὶ συγκινεῖσθαι, 
170. 

ἡ ποιότης καὶ ἡ διαφορά, 383. 

ἡ συζυγία τούτων τῶν πνευμάτων, 169. 

ἡ τοῦ ἀέρος σφαῖρα, 177. 


θεανδρικός, 396. 
θεάνθρωπος, 37. 


θεοδόχος, 223-226. 
θεοδόχος σάρξ, 225. 
Θεὸν ἐν ἑαυτῷ ἔχειν, 170. 
θεοτόχος, 224; 225. 
θεοφόρος, 224. 

θεωρία, 187-188. 
θρασύτης, 187. 

θυμός, 154. 


ἴδιον δὲ Πατρὸς μέν, ἡ ἀγεννησία: Υἱοῦ 
δέ, ἡ γέννησις: Πνεύματος δέ, ἡ 
ἔκπεμψις, 292. 

ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ, 80. 

ἱκανῶς ἡμῖν εἴρηται, 108. 

ἰσχάδια, 165. 

ἰσχάδιον, 152. 

ἰσόχριστοι, 70; 275. 


καθ’ ὑπόστασιν κακόν, 396. 

καθαρώτατον, 327. 

καὶ ἅμα ἐπ’ ἀμφοτέρων τὸν ἀναπνεόμε- 
γον ἀέρα ψυχὴν νομίζουσιν, 307. 

καὶ δυσχέρειαν πολλὴν εἶναι, 396. 

καὶ γὰρ καὶ περὶ τοῦ παραδείσου 
διαφωνοῦσι τινὲς τῶν Πατέρων καὶ 
διδασκάλων, μὴ λέγοντες αὐτὸν 
αἰσθητὸν ἀλλὰ νοητόν, 302. 

καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὀνομάτων κομψεύονται, 304. 

καὶ ὅτι τὸ ἄριστον ὁ νοῦς, 346. 

καὶ τοὺς δερματίνους ἀμφιέννυται 
χιτῶνας, ἴσως τὴν παχυτέραν σάρκα, 
τὴν θνητὴν καὶ ἀντίτυπον, 201. 

καὶ χιτών γε τὸ σῶμα τῇ ψυχῇ ὃ 
ἠμφίεσται, 336. 

καὶ ὡς ταὐτόν ἐστι τὸ πρώτως ὂν καὶ τὸ 
πρώτως ἕν, 346. 

καρδίας συντριμμός, 186. 

Κασσιανός, allegedly a Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, 51. 

κατ’ ἐνέργειαν, 195. 

κατὰ γε τὸν ἐμὸν ὅρον, 313; 376; 382. 

κατὰ διάνοιαν, 195. 

κατὰ φύσιν, 247. 

καταλλήλως λαμβάνειν, 354. 

κατόρθωμα, 377—379. 

κίνησίν τε καὶ διάθεσιν, 170; 380—381. 

κουκούλλια, 193. 
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λίβελλοι, 274. 

λογισμοί, 190. 

λόγος, 108. 

λόγος κατανυκτικός, 118. 
λύεται οὖν ἡ ζήτησις, 376. 


Μάζικες, 139. 

Μάξιμος, 51. 

Μάρκος, 51. 

μελέτη, 189; 190. 

Μεθσάμ, 236. 

Μεσοποταμινός, 108. 

μετὰ τοὺς δερματίνους ἐνδυθῆναι 
χιτῶνας, τὴν παχυτέραν σάρκα 
δηλαδὴ καὶ θνητὴν καὶ ἀντίτυπον, 
204. 

μεταπίπτειν ῥᾳδίως, 372. 

μετουσία, 340; 355—356. 

μετουσίαι, 356—357. 

μετουσία πνεύματος, 355-356. 

μέτριος, 194. 

μὴ ἀργοί ἐστε καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἔρχεσθε εἰς 
τοιαῦτα, 302. 

μὴ νομίσητε δὲ ὅτι, κἄν ἅγιοι, ὅλα τὰ 
βάθη τοῦ Θεοῦ γνησίως ἠδυνήθησαν 
καταλαβεῖν, 303. 

μῆνις, 154; 155. 

μιμητὴν ἀγγέλων, 183. 

μοναχικὸν σχῆμα, 196. 

Μονὴ τῶν Βυζαντίων, 76. 

μυξάρια, 165. 

μυξάριον, 152. 


νέκρωσις, 296. 

νηπιώδης, 375: 

νηπιώδης ἕξις, 12. 

γόας ὑπάρχοντας καὶ ἀσωμάτους, 316; 
317. 

νοεραὶ δυνάμεις, 293. 

νοεραὶ οὐσίαι, 323. 

νοητὴ φύσις, 323. 

νοῦς, 156; 173; 303; 306; 308; 312; 313. 

νοῦς ἐμπαθής, 166. 

ὁ γὰρ νόμος οὐ τὰ παρελθόντα εἴωθεν 
ἐγκλήματα, ἀλλὰ τὰ μέλλοντα κρίνειν, 
396. 


ὄγκῳ γὰρ συνυφίσταται τόπος, 336. 

ὁ ἐνδελεχῶν αὐτῇ αἱρετικὸς γίνεται, 301. 

ὁ ἐνδότερος ἡμῶν οἶκος, 166. 

ὁ θεὸς μὲν οὖν πάντη ἕν ἐστι καὶ ἁπλοῦν, 
325. 

6 τῶν κακῶν ἀπατεών, 185-186. 

οἱ ἀλληγορηταί, 297. 

οἰομένων τι εἶναι, 301. 

ὁμαλίζειν, 158. 

ὁμαλισμός, 157; 158. 

ὁμιλίαις ἀργαῖς καὶ µαταίαις, 163. 

ὁμολογίας καὶ ἐξαγορεύσεως, 172. 

ὁμοσχήμονάς φησι τὰς ψυχὰς τοῖς 
περιέχουσι σώμασιν εἶναι, 275. 

ὀξεῖα, 158. 

Ὀξυπερέντιος ὁ Ἰταλός, 211 

ὅπερ ὁ Ἑβραῖος ἐκδίδωσι, 211; 396. 

ὀργή, 154. 

ὁρισμός, 380. 

ὅρος, 381-382. 

ὅσιος καὶ ὁμολογητής, 217. 

οὐ γὰρ δεῖ Ῥωμαῖον ἄνδρα νόμον ἀγνοεῖν, 
233. 

οὐ γὰρ νομιστέον TOV Θεὸν ἀνενέργητον 
εἶναί ποτε, 320. 

οὐ γὰρ ὡς ἄλλαι ἄλλων εἰσὶν αἱ ἐκεῖ 
νοήσεις, ἀλλ’ ὡς αὐταὶ ἑαυτῶν, 359. 

οὐ μετρία ζήτησις, 194. 

οὐ μετρίως, 194. 

οὐρανοπολίτης, 188. 

οὐσία, 153; 181-182; 191; 256. 

οὐσία ἀσώματος καὶ ἁπλῆ, 323. 

οὗτος τοίνυν ὁ ὅρος, 382. 

οὔτ’ ἂν ἡμεῖς αὐτῷ ταῦτα συνομολογή- 
σαιμεν οὔτ᾽ ἂν ὁ Πλάτων ἀποδέξαιτο 
καὶ τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ γνωρίμοις συναριθμή- 
σειε, 346. 

οὔτ’ ἂν τῆς τῶν πραγμάτων φύσεως 
αὐτὸν ἁμαρτάνειν, 346. 


πάντοτε κτίζεται, 340. 

πάντων ἐπέκεινα Qv, 348. 

πάντων τῶν ὄντων, 340-341. 

παρ’ οὗ γὰρ ἡ οὐσία τῷ παντί, nap’ 
ἐκείνου καὶ ἡ κατὰ φύσιν κίνησις, 
285. 

παραμονάριος, 84. 
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παρὰ τὴν ψῦξιν, 309. 

παρὰ τῶν μὴ βουλομένων τελείως 
ἐκκόπτειν τὴν ὀργήν, 215. 

παριστάνειν, 281. 

παρίστημι, 62--63. 

παρρησία, 188. 

πάσαις ταῖς περὶ τοῦ πατρὸς ἐννοίαις, 
350. 

Πατέρα, δύναμιν, νοῦν, 359. 

Παῦλα, 211. 

πεῖραν ἔχοντες τοῦ νοητοῦ καὶ ἐνδοτέρου 
πολέμου, 359. 

πένθος καταλιπών, 166. 

περὶ δὲ ἀποκαταστάσεως σαφῶς λέγει ὁ 
αὐτὸς Γρηγόριος ὁ Νύσσης, 302. 

περὶ μὲν τῶν προτέρων ὁ μηνύων οὐδείς, 
301. 

περὶ τούτων οὐδεὶς ἐμήνυσεν, 301. 

περίεργον, 296. 

περισπωμένη, 158. 

Πέτρος ὁ Αἰγύπτιος, 211. 

πλάσις, 398. 

Πλατὺς Λίθος, 1. 

πλατύτερον εἴρηται, 385—387. 

πλεονεξία, 159; 187. 

πνεῦμα τὸ πρῶτον, 325-326. 

πνευματικὰς καὶ οὐρανίους δυνάμεις 
πεποιηκέναι, 330. 

πνευματικὴ τέχνη, 194. 

ποίησις, 398. 

πολὺ κινητός, 156; 157. 

πολυαρίθµητος, 166. 

πολυαριθµήτων ἐτῶν, 166. 

πολυπραγμονοῦσιν, 301. 

Πορφύριος, 323. 

Πούπλιος, 51. 

πρακτική, 1545 375. 

πρακτικὴ ἕξις, 12. 

πρᾶξις, 187-188; 191. 

πραότης, 187. 


πρὸ τῆς κτίσεως ταύτης τῆς ὁρατῆς, 329. 


πρὸς ἀρετὴν τυποῦσθαι, 184. 

πρόεσις, 293. 

προοδοποιεῖν, 383. 

προορίσας αὐτοὺς υἱοὺς εἶναι µετουσίᾳ 
τοῦ Πνεύματος τῆς υἱοθεσίας, 356. 

προσασχολεῖν, 193; 374-375- 


προσασχολεῖσθαι, 193; 374-375- 
προσμονάριος, 84. 

προχείρως ἀκούειν, 367. 
πρωτόκτιστοι, 70. 

πρῶτον αἴτιον, 340. 


Ῥωμαῖοι, 234. 
Ῥώμην λαχόντος πατρίδα, 228. 


σαρκὶ συνδεδεμένος, 179. 

Σκῆτις, 221. 

σκοπός, 381. 

σκοπὸς καὶ ὅρος, 382. 

σκοπὸς καὶ τέλος, 381. 

Σουκᾶ, 79. 

σπερματικὸς λόγος, 342. 

Σπήλαιον, 138. 

σπουδαίους καὶ καλούς, 387. 

σύγγελος, 262. 

συγκατάθεσις, 377. 

σύγκελλοι, 280. 

Συγκλητία, 53. 

Συγκλήτιος, 53. 

συλλήβδην, 340-341. 

Συμεών, 211. 

συμπλέκεσθαι, 329. 

συνάφεια, 15; 168; 196. 

συνδιαγωγή, 193; 373-375. 

συνεισφορά, 169. 

συντόμως εἰπεῖν, 198. 

συντόνῳ ἐγκρατείᾳ, 166. 

συντροχάζειν, 366. 

σφαιροειδῆ τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐγείρονται 
σώματα, 275. 

σχῆμα, 196. 

σῶμα αἰθέριόν τε καὶ σφαιροειδὲς τῷ 
σχήματι, 277. 


τὰ ἀκριβῆ τῶν ἀντιγράφων, 216. 

τὰ γένη ἐναντία διαιρέσει ἐστὶ τῇ πρὸς 
ἄλληλα, 371. 

τὰ θεοφάνεια, 365. 

τὰς ἀτάκτους τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρμάς, 167; 353. 

τὰς ἀφορμὰς καὶ τὰς αἰτίας, καὶ τὰς 
δυνάμεις, 340—341. 

ταῦτα τοίνυν καὶ τὰ τούτοις ὅμοια, 282. 

τελειοτάτη ἀρετή, 183. 
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τεσσαρεσκαιδεκατῖται, 71. 

Τεσσαρακοστή, 84. 

τετραδῖται, 70; τι; 72. 

τέλος, 381. 

τέχναι καὶ ἐπιτηδεύματα, 378. 

τῇ γυμνώσει καὶ τῇ ἀποταγῇ τῶν 
πραγμάτων, 195. 

τῇ καρδίᾳ πηγῇ οὔσῃ τῆς θερμότητος, 
304. 

τῇ προαιρέσει, 380. 

τῇ σαρκὶ ταύτῃ συνδεδεμένος, 321. 

τῇ φύσει, 380. 

τὴν ἔνδον ἐνιδρυμένην ψυχήν, 372. 

τὴν πρώτην οὐσίαν, 301. 

τὴν ῥᾳδίαν μετάπτωσιν, 372. 

τὴν τοῦ σώματος παχύτητα καὶ 
θνητότητα, 294. 

τὴν ὑπόστασιν, ἤτοι οὐσίαν, 181; 182. 

τῆς διανοίας λεπτυνομένης, 166. 

τῆς ἐπὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν νεύσεως, 354; 396. 

τίκτω, 223. 

τινὸς τριθεΐτου, 299. 

τις τῶν σοφῶν, 385. 

τὸ ἀμέτρητον τῆς τοῦ Θεοῦ δυνάμεως, 170. 

τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα, 308. 

τὸ γὰρ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ τοῦτο σαφῶς, 371. 

τὸ ἐμπαθὲς καὶ ἐκτεθηλυμένον, 354. 

τὸ ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ περιψυχθὲν θερμόν, 306. 

τὸ ἑξῆς δηλοῖ, 371-372. 

τὸ ἐφεξῆς δηλοῖ, 371-372. 

τὸ κοινόν, 256. 

τὸ κρύος, 163. 

τὸ Ov πολλαχῶς λέγεται, 369; 383. 

τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον οὐ γεννᾷ, 15-16. 

τὸ συναμφότερον, 291. 

τὸ τὴν ἑλληνυκὴν πλάνην κρατῦναι, 276. 

τοῖς κακίας βόθροις, 166. 

τοῖς σπουδαίοις καὶ καλοῖς, 387. 

τὸν δὲ θάνατον εἶναι παντελῆ κατάψυξιν, 
305. 

τὸν δόντα, 168. 

τὸν δώσαντα, 168. 

τὸν ἔμπυρον τῆς φύσεως βρασμόν, 204. 

τὸν Θεὸν πιστεύομεν πνευματικὰς καὶ 
οὐρανίους δυνάμεις πεποιηκέναι, 329. 

τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν τῆς διανοίας ταῖς σκοτειναῖς 
ταραχαῖς ἐκτυφλοῦντος, 173. 


τὸν χιτῶνα τῆς ψυχῆς τὸν σάρκινον, 290. 

τοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς Στοᾶς, σωματικὰς λέγοντας 
εἶναι τὰς ἀρχάς, 342. 

τοὺς ἤχους ψιλοὺς εἰσδεχομένων, 281. 

τοὺς κατὰ θεὸν καμάτους, 168. 

τοῦ κατὰ τὴν λέξιν ἑλληνισμοῦ, 293. 

τοῦ τῆς ἐκπορεύσεως ὀνόματος ταυτὶ τὰ 
ὀνόματα προτιμῶν ὡς ἑλληνικώτερα" 
τοῦ γὰρ κατὰ τὴν λέξιν ἑλληνισμοῦ 
πεφρόντικεν ὁ θαυμαστὸς οὗτος 
πατήρ, 293. 

τοῦ τῆς ψυχῆς καταγωγίου, 169-170. 

τοὺς λογιωτέρους, 261. 

τοῦτον τὸν ὅρον παρὰ τῶν ἁγίων 
πατέρων μεμαθήκαμεν, 329. 

τούτῳ χρῶνται οἱ βουλόμενοι δεῖξαι, 297. 

τρέφει καθολικῶς τὴν τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἕξιν, 375. 

τριβουνάλιον, 198. 

τριδύναμος, 337; 338. 

τύπος καὶ σχῆμα, 350; 352. 

τῷ παντὶ διαφοιτᾶν, 323. 

τῷ τύπῳ καὶ τῷ σχήματι, 350; 351. 

τῶν λογισμῶν παραφυλακήν, 186. 

τῶν πολυπλόκων σχοινίων τῆς κοσμικῆς 
μερίμνης, 168. 


ὑπερκόσμιον φῶς, 363-365. 

ὑπερκοσμίων δυνάμεων, 293. 

ὑπερούσιος, 150. 

ὑπερούσιος ἄρτος, 158. 

ὕπνῳ βαρυτάτῳ καταβαπτίσας, 186. 

ὑπὸ φύσεως διοικουμένων, 325. 

ὑπόμνημα, 352-858. 

ὑπόνοια, 380. 

ὑπόστασις, 153; 181-182; 191; 256; 323. 

ὑποτύπωσις περὶ τῆς ἀληθοῦς νηστείας, 
384. 

ὑφεστώσας ἰδέας, 359. 


φαντασία, 199; 200. 
φιλαργυρία, 155; 159; 160. 
φρόνησις, 369. 

φύσις, 256; 308. 


XMT, Monophysite acronym, 138. 
χιτών, 349. 
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Χριστοτόκος, 224; 225. 


ψευδοδοξίαι, 336. 

ψευδωνύμου, 154. 

ψιλὸς ἦχος, 281. 

ψύχειν, 303. 

ψυχή, 290; 303-307; 309; 312-313. 
ψυχὴν ἔχει οὐ ψυχθεῖσαν, 308. 
ψθχος, 290. 


Ὠριγένης, 299. 


Ὠριγένους ἐκ τῆς ἑρμηνείας εἰς τὸ 
κατὰ πρόγνωσιν Θεοῦ, 356. 

ὡς αἱρετικὸν χαρακτηρίζων τὸν ταῦτα 
λέγοντα, 301. 

ὡς ἑλληνικώτερα, 293. 

ὡς ἐν νυκτὶ πλανώμενον, 396. 

ὡς καὶ Γρηγορίοις τοῖς θείοις δοκεῖ, 
293. 

ὡς ξένον καὶ ἐξωτικόν, 195. 

ὥσπερ τεκτονικῷ κανόνι, 381. 
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Fig.1. Meteora monasteries ‘in the air’, perched on the 
summits of gigantic rocks: an uninterrupted history of 
monasticism since the middle of fourteenth century. 
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Fig. 2. Part ofthe Judaean desert, where the Great 
Laura is located. Farther: the Dead Sea. Farther 
still, the Moab mountains, in present-day Jordan. 


Fig. 4. The Great Laura from inside (north-east) of brook Cedron. 
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Fig. 5. West side of the Great Laura (main entrance). Since 
the times of its foundation by St Sabas, in AD 483, the 
monastery functions without interruption for 1530 years. 
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Fig. 6. The Great Laura today. The vault of the main church 
(καθολικόν), where the body of St Sabas is preserved. 
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Fig. 7. The Great Laura today. West 
side of the main church (καθολικὀν). 
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Fig. 9. Codex Metamorphosis 573. 
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Fig. ιο. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 1, colophon: 
Κασσιανοῦ μοναχοῦ βιβλίον (‘The Book of Monk Cassian’). 
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Fig. u. Codex Metamorphosis 573. Inside face of front 
cover (wood covered with leather). Different hands 
of different periods designate this codex as ‘The Book of 
Cassian’ (Κασσιανοῦ βιβλίον and Κασσιανοῦ τὸ βιβλίον). 
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Fig. 12. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 22”. 
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Fig. 13. Codex 573, folio 56". 
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Fig. 14. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 80°. 
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Fig. 15. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 10r. 
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Fig. 16. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 245". 
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Fig. 17. Codex Sabaiticus 76, folio 132". Antiochus of 
Palestine (left); St Sabas (middle); Christ (right). 
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Fig. 18. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 226". 
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Fig. 19. Codex Sabaiticus 8, folio 92". 
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Fig. 20. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 221". 
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Fig. 21. Codex Sabaiticus 8, folio 96". 
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Fig. 22. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 21r. 
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Fig. 23. Codex Sabaiticus 8, folio 98". 
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Fig. 24. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 232". 
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Fig. 25. Codex Sabaiticus 8, folio 113". 
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Fig. 26. Metamorphosis, folio 209". Cassian's mathematical 
rules for forming the calendar (Appendix III). 
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Fig. 27. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 209". 
Cassian’s mathematical rules for forming 
the calendar, scribed by monk Theodosius. 
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Fig. 28. Codex Metamorphosis 573, folio 290". This is the last 
page of the Scholia in Apocalypsin, and the last folio of the 
Codex that is written (290" is blank). A later (and informed) 
hand wrote on top margin (Κασιανοῦ τοῦ Ρωμαίου μοῦ 
[abbr. for μο(ναχο)ῦ |): “By monk Cassian the Roman". 


